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And  twice  ten  thousand  Interests,  do  yet  prlsa 
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^HB  work  now  laid  before  the  public  originated  in  indigna- 
tion at  the  shallow  and  false  criticism  of  the  periodicals  of  the 
day  on  the  works  of  the  great  living  artist  to  whom  ifc  princi- 
pally refers.  It  was  intended  to  he  a  short  pamphlet,  reprobat- 
ing the  matter  and  style  of  tfiose  critiques,  and  pointing  out 
their  perilous  tendency,  aa  guides  of  public  feeling.  But,  as 
point  after  point  presented  itself  for  demonstration,  I  found 
myself  compelled  to  amplify  what  was  at  first  a  letter  to  the 
Editor  of  a  Review,  into  something  very  like  a  treatise  on  art, 
to  which  I  was  obliged  to  give  the  more  consistency  and  com- 
pleteness, because  it  advocated  opinions  which,  to  the  ordinary 
connoisseur,  will  sound  heretioal.  I  now  scarcely  know  whether 
I  should  announce  it  is  an  Essay  on  Landscape  Painting,  and 
apologize  for  its  frequent  reference  to  the  works  of  a  particular 
master ;  or,  announcing  it  as  a  critique  on  particular  works, 
apologize  for  its  lengthy  discussion  of  general  principles.  But 
of  whatever  character  the  work  may  be  considered,  the  motives 
which  led  me  to  undertake  it  must  not  bo  mistaken.  No  zeal 
for  the  reputation  of  any  individual,  no  personal  fooHng  of  any 
kind,  has  the  slightest  weight  or  influence  with  me.  The  repu- 
tation  of  the  great  artist  to  whose  works  I  have  chiefly  referred, 
is  established  on  too  legitimate  grounds  among  all  whose  admira- 
tion is  honorable,  to  be  in  any  way  affected  by  the  ignorant 
sarcasms  of  pretension  and  affectation.  But  when  public  taste 
seems  plunging  deeper  and  deeper  into  degradation  day  by  daj,*^ 
and  when  the  press  universally  exerts  such  power  as  it  possessesi- 
to  direct  the  feeling  of  the  nation  more  completely  to  all  that  ia 
theatrical,  affected,  and  false  in  art ;  while  it  vents  its  ribald 
buffooneries  on  the  most  exalted  truth,  and  the  highest  ideal  of 
landsc^^,  that  this  or  any  other  age  liaa  evcf  ■«\\,iie,6ifei, 'A^«- 
co/nes  the  impemtive  iluty  of  all  who  have  n.TA-g  ■\^c■cwi■5'w.QTl,  a 
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kuowlodgo  of  what  is  really  great  in  art,  and  any  desire  foflP 

■dvaiicement  in  Euglaud,  to  come  fearlessly  forward,  regardless 
t  Boch  individiiiU  interests  as  are  likely  to  be  injured  by  the 

knowledge  of  wiiat  is  good  and  right,  to  declare  and  demon- 

rtrate,  wlierever  tliey  exist,  the  OBsence  and  the  authority  of  the 

Beautifu!  and  the  True. 

Whatever  may  seem  Invidioua  or  partial  in  the  oxecntion  of 

tny  task  is  dependent  not  bo  much  on  the  tenor  of  the  work,  as 

bn  its  incompleteness.  I  have  not  entered  into  systematic  criti- 
ism  of  all  the  painters  of  tiie  present  day ;  but  I  Jiave  illua- 
mted  each  particular  oscellonco  and  tmtli  of  art  by  tlie  works 
D  which  it  exists  in  the  highest  degree,  resting  satisfied  that  if 
t  bo  once  rightly  felt  and  enjoyed  in  these,  it  will  be  discovered 
md  appreciated  ■whereyer  it  exists  in  others.  And  although  I 
lave  never  suppressed  any  conviction  of  the  superiority  of  one 
irtist  over  another,  which  I  believed  to  be  grounded  on  truth, 
md  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  truth,  I  have  been  cau- 
aouB  never  to  undermine  positive  rank,  while  I  disputed  relative 
"  .  My  uniform  desire  and  aim  have  been,  not  that  the 
fnt  favorite  should  be  admired  leas,  but  that  the  neglected 
naster  should  be  admired  more.  And  I  know  that  an  increased 
•erception  and  sense  of  ti'uth  and  heauty,  though  it  may  inter- 
ero  with  our  estimate  of  the  comparative  rank  of  painters,  will 
ivariably  tend  to  increase  our  admiration  of  all  who  are  really 

great ;  and  he  who  now  places  Stanfield  and  Callcott  above  Tur- 
ler,  will  admire  Stanfield  and  Callcott  more  than  ho  docs  now, 
Then  he  has  learned  to  pliice  Turner  far  above  them  both. 

In  three  instances  only  have  I  spoken  in  direct  depreciation 
it  the  works  of  living  artists,  and  these  are  all  cases  in  which 

~  e  reputation  is  so  firm  and  extended,  as  to  suffer  little  injury 
rom  the  opinion  of  an  individual,  and  where  the  blame  has 

Seen  warranted  and  deserved  by  the  desecnition  of  the  highest 
jowors. 

Of  the  old  masters  I  have  spoken  with  far  greater  freedom  ; 
fnt  let  it  bo  remembered  that  only  a  portion  of  the  work  is  now 
iresented  to  the  public,  and  it  must  not  be  supposed,  because  in 
bat  particular  portion,  and  with  reference  to  particular  excel- 
Bncies,  I  have  spoken  in  constant  depreciation,  that  I  liave  no 
feeling  of  oilier  excellencies  of  which  cognizance  can  only  bo 
»ken  in  future  parts  of  the  work.  Let  me  not  be  understood 
'tmoan  more  than  I haro  said,  nor  bo  mado  resDonBUi\c  im  coi 


ca%^ 
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cIb^ods  when  I  have  only  stated  facta.  I  have  said  that  the  old 
mafitera  did  not  give  the  truth  of  Nature  ;  if  the  rciiider  chooses, 
thence,  to  infer  that  they  were  not  masters  at  all,  it  is  his  con- 
clusion, not  mine. 

Whatever  I  have  asserted  throughout  the  work.  I  have  en- 
deavored to  ground  altogether  on  demonstrations  wliich  must 
stand  or  fall  by  their  own  strength,  and  wliieh  ought  to  involve 
no  more  reference  to  authority  or  character  than  a  demonstration 
in  EncUd.  Yet  it  is  proper  for  the  public  to  know,  that  the 
writer  is  no  mere  theorist,  but  has  been  devoted  from  his  youth 
to  the  laborious  study  of  practical  art. 

Whatever  has  been  generally  affirmed  of  the  old  schoola  of 
landscape-painting  ia  founded  on  familiar  acquaintance  with 
■every  important  work  of  art,  from  Antwerp  to  Najiles.  But  it 
would  ho  useless,  where  close  and  immediate  comparison  with 
works  in  our  own  Academy  is  desirable,  to  refer  to  the  details 
of  pictures  at  Rome  or  Munich  ;  and  it  would  be  impossible  to 
,Bpeak  at  once  with  just  feeling,  as  regarded  the  possessor,  and^_ 
'gust  freedom,  as  regarded  the  public,  of  pictures  in  private  gal- 
leries. Whatever  particular  references  have  been  made  for  illus- 
tration, have  been  therefore  confined,  as  far  as  was  in  my  power, 
to  works  in  the  National  and  Dulwicli  Galleries. 

Finally,  I  have  to  apologize  for  the  imperfection  of  a  work 
■which  I  could  have  wished  not  to  have  executed,  but  mth  years 
'of  reflection  and  revisal.  It  is  owing  to  my  sense  of  the  neces- 
tsity  of  such  revisal,  that  only  a  portion  of  the  work  is  now  pre- 
;  dented  to  the  public  ;  but  that  portion  is  both  complete  in  itself, 
and  is  more  peculiarly  directed  against  the  crymg  evil  which 
called  for  instant  remedy.  Wliether  I  ever  completely  fulfil  my 
intention,  will  partly  depend  upon  the  spirit  in  which  the  pres- 
ent volume  is  received.  If  it  be  attributed  to  an  invidious 
epirit,  or  a  desire  for  the  advancement  of  individual  interests,  I 
.  conld  hope  to  effect  little  good  by  farther  effort.  If,  on  Uie 
■contrary,  its  real  feeling  and  intention  be  understood,  I  shall 
shrink  from  no  labor  in  the  execution  of  a  task  which  may  tend, 
however  feebly,  to  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  real  art  in 
.England,  and  to  the  honor  of  those  great  living  Masters  whom 
we  now  neglect  or  malign,  to  pour  our  flattery  into  the  ear  of 
Death,  and  exalt,  with  vain  acclamation,  the  names  of  those  who 
neither  demand  our  praise,  nor  regard  our  gtatitttde. 
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It  IB  ollowod  by  the  most  able  writers  on  naval  and  military 
j'tacticB,  that  ahhtiiigh  tlte  attack  by  successive  divisions  abso- 
Klutely  requires  in  the  attacking  party  such  an  inherent  super! - 
wity  in  quality  of  force,  and  such  consciousness  of  that  superi- 
f  ftrity,  as  may  enable  his  front  columns,  or  his  leading  ships,  to 
■■Bnpport  themselves  for  a  considerable  period  against  overwhelm- 
Ming  numbers  ;  it  yet  insures,  if  maintained  with  constancy,  the 
k-3nost  total  ruin  of  the  opposing  force.     Convinced  of  the  truth, 
tad  therefore  assured  of  the  ultimate  prevalenco  and  victory  of 
>  the  principles  which  I  have  advocated,  and  equally  confident 
that  the  strength  of  the  cause  must  give  weight  to  the  strokes  of 
even  the  weakest  of  its  defenders,'  I  permittud  myself  to  yield  to 
a  somewhat  liasty  and  hot-headed  desire  of  being,  at  whatever 
risk,  in  the  thick  of  tho  lire,  and  began  the  contest  with  a  part, 
and  that  the  weakest  and  least  considerable  part,  of  the  forees 
at  my  disposal.     And  I  now  find  tho  volume  thus  boldly  laid 
before  the  public  in  a  position  much  resembling  that  of  the 
Eoyal  Sovereign  at  Trafalgar,  receiving,  unsupported,  the  broad- 
sides of  half  the  enemy's  fleet,  while  unforeseen  circumstances 
have  hitherto  prevented,  and  must  yet  for  a  time  prevent,  my 
heavier  ships  of  the  line  from  taking  any  part  in  the  action.     I 
watched  tho  first  moments  of  the  struggle  with  some  anxiety  for 
the  solitary  vessel, — an  anxiety  which  I  have  now  ceased  to  feel, 
— for  the  flag  of  truth  waves  brightly  through  the  smoke  of  the 
battle,  and  my  antagonists,  wholly  intent  on  the  destruction  of 
the  leading  ship,  have  lost  their  position,  and  exposed  them- 
selves in  defenceless  disorder  to  the  attack  of  tho  following  col- 
ums. 

If,  however,  I  have  had  no  reason  to  regret  11V3  W?S,"5  ^- 
rBncc.  as  far  as  regai-de  the  ultimate  issue  ot  t\ie  6tr\i.n^e,WaMi 
fat  found  it  to  occasion  much  misconception  ol  t)ae  d^aiac^OTv 
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•and  Bome  diminntion  of  the  influence,  of  tho  present  easay. 
Tor  though  tlie  worlHias  been  received  as  only  in  sanguine  mo- 
ments I  had  ventured  to  hope,  though  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
Xti  knowing  that  in  many  iustances  its  principles  have  carried 
with  tliem  a  strength  of  conviction  amounting  to  a  demoustra- 
tion  of  their  truth,  and  that,  even  where  it  has  had  no  other  in- 
fluence, it  has  excited  interest,  suggested  inquiry,  and  prompted 
'o  a  just  and  frank  comparison  of  Art  with  Nature  ;  yet  this 
effect  would  have  been  greater  still,  had  not  the  work  been  sup- 

id,  as  it  seems  to  have  been  by  many  readers,  a  completed 
treatise,  containing  a  sjBtematized  statement  of  tJie  whole  of  my 
Tiewa  on  the  subject  of  modern  art.  Considered  as  such,  it  sur- 
jrisea  me  that  the  book  should  have  received  the  slightest  atten- 
tion. For  what  respect  could  bo  due  to  a  writer  who  pretended 
io  criticise  and  classify  the  works  of  the  great  paintera  of  land- 
scape, without  developing,  or  even  alluding  to,  one  single  prin- 
ciple of  the  beautiful  or  sublime?  So  far  from  being  a  com- 
pleted essay,  it  is  little  more  than  the  introduction  to  the  mass 
of  evidence  and  illustration  which  I  have  yet  to  bring  forward  ; 
it  treats  of  nothing  but  the  initiatory  steps  of  art,  states  noth- 
ing but  the  elementary  rnles  of  criticism,  touches  only  on  merits 
attainable  by  accuracy  of  eye  and  fidelity  of  hand,  and  leaves  for 
Inture  consideration  every  one  of  the  eclectic  qualities  of  pic- 
tures, all  of  good  that  is  prompted  by  feeling,  and  of  great  that 
"3  guided  by  judgment ;  and  its  function  and  scope  should  the 
less  have  been  mistaken,  because  I  have  not  only  most  carefully 
arranged  the  subject  in  its  commencement,  hut  have  given  fre- 
quent references  throughout  to  the  essays  by  which  it  is  intended 
to  ho  succeeded,  in  which  I  shall  endeavor  to  point  out  the  sig- 
nification and  the  value  of  those  phenomena  of  external  nature 
:wliich  I  have  been  hitherto  compelled  to  describe  without  refer- 
ence either  to  their  inherent  beauty,  or  to  the  lessons  which  may 
he  derived  from  them. 

Yet,  to  prevent  such  misconception  in  future,  I  may  perhapa 
ie  excused  for  occupying  the  reader's  time  witli  a  fuller  stato- 
inent  of  the  feelings  with  wJiich  the  work  was  undertaken,  of  ita 
^neral  plan,  and  of  the  conclusions  and  positions  which  I  hope 
to  be  able  finally  to  deduce  and  maintain. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  bears  on  the  face  of  it  more  appearance  of 
ifolir,  3ffnora,nce,  anil  impertinence,  than  any  attempt  to  dimin- 
"&  tbe  honor  of  those  to  wJiom  the  aaeent  of  man'^j  gciieTa,'i\oTi.9 
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Jias  oBsigned  a  throne ;  for  the  tnily  great  of  later  times  bare, 
'most  without  exception,  fostered  iu  others  the  veneration  of 
(departed  power  whieh  they  felt  themaelve's,  BJitislJcd  in  all 
Jmmility  to  take  their  aeat  at  the  feet  of  those  whoso  honor  is 
Ibrightened  hy  the  hoaj-ineBa  of  time,  and  to  wiiit  fur  the  period 
when  the  lustre  of  many  departed  days  may  accumulate  on  their 

1  heads,  in  the  radiance  which  culminates  aa  it  recedes.     The 

inTions  and  incompetent  have  usually  been  the  leaders  of  attook, 

uontent  if,  like  the  foulness  of  the  earth,  they  may  attract  ta 

^emselves  notice  by  their  noisomeness,  or,  like  its  insects,  exalt 

mBelvos  hy  virulence  into  vigibility.  While,  however,  the 
mvy  of  the  viciona,  and  the  insolence  of  the  ignorant,  ai'e  oeca- 
tonally  shown  in  thoirnakedncss  hyfutih  efforta  to  degrade  tho 
sad,  it  is  worthy  of  consideration  whether  they  may  not  more 
iqnently  escape  detection  in  successful  efforts  to  degi'ude  the 
living, — whether  the  very  same  malice  may  not  bo  gratified,  the 
(ery  same  incompetence  demonstrated  in  the  unjust  lowering  of 
jpresent  greatness,  and  the  iinjuat  exaltation  of  a  perished  power, 
U,  if  exerted  and  manifested  in  a  loss  safe  direction,  would  have 
F^slfiseed  the  critic  with  Nero  and  Caligula,  with  Zoilua  and  Per- 
ranlt.  Be  it  remembered,  that  the  spirit  of  detraction  is  de- 
tected only  when  unsuccessful,  and  receives  least  puniahment 
where  it  effects  the  greatest  injury ;  and  it  cannot  but  he  felt 
that  there  is  as  much  danger  that  the  rising  of  new  stars  should 
be  concealed  by  the  mists  which  are  unseen,  as  that  tboae 
throned  in  heaven  should  he  dai'kened  by  the  olouds  which  are 
visible. 

There  is,  I  fear,  so  much  malice  in  the  hearts  of  most  men, 
that  they  are  cliiefly  jealous  of  that  praise  which  can  give  the 
greatest  pleasure,  and  are  then  most  liberal. of  eulogium  when  it 
can  no  longer  bo  enjoyed.  TJioy  gradge  not  the  whiteness  of 
the  sepulchre,  because  hy  no  honor  they  can  bestow  upon  it  can 
the  senseless  corpse  be  rendered  an  object  of  envy  ;  but  they  are 
niggardly  of  the  reputation  which  contributes  to  happiness,  or 
advances  to  fortune.  Thoy  are  glad  to  obtain  credit  for  gen- 
erosity and  humility  by  exalting  those  who  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  praise,  and  thus  to  escape  the  more  painful  necessity  of  doing 
homage  to  a  living  rival.  They  are  rejoiced  to  set  up  a  stand- 
ard of  imaginary  excellence,  wBieh  may  enable  tbem,  ti^  vasaat- 
inff  an  the  inferiority  of  a  contem]iorary  worVt  to  t\\e  tVm^a  N^osi^ 
/mve  been,  to  withdraw  the  attention  from  \if,  BwvdtTOTvt^  ta'Oc^a 
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things  that  are.  The  same  undercurrent  of  jealonsj  operates 
in  our  reception  of  animadversion.  Men  have  commonly  more 
pleasure  in  the  criticism  wliich  biu-ta  than  in  that  which  is  in- 
nocuous, and  are  more  tolerant  of  the  eeverity  ■which  breaks 
•hearts  and  niiuB  fortunes,  than  of  that  which  falls  inipotently 
.On  tlie  grave, 

[■  And  thus  well  eaja  the  good  and  deep-minded  Richard 
ifiooker  :  "  To  the  best  and  wisest,  while  thoy  live,  the  world  is 
"^aontinnally  a  froward  opposite  ;  and  a  curious  observer  of  their 
defects  and  imperfections,  their  virtnes  afterwards  it  as  much 
admireth.  And  for  this  cause,  many  times  that  which  deserv- 
eth  admiration  would  hardly  be  able  to  find  favor,  if  they  which 
propose  it  were  not  content  to  profess  themselves  therein  schol- 
ars and  followers  of  the  ancient.  For  the  world  will  not  endure 
to  hear  that  we  are  wiser  than  any  have  been  which  went  be- 
fore."— Book  V.  ch.  vii,  3.  He  therefore  who  would  maintain 
the  canse  of  contemporary  excellence  against  that  of  elder  time, 
must  have  almost  every  class  of  men  arrayed  against  him.  The 
generous,  because  they  would  not  find  matter  of  accusation 
dgainat  established  dignities ;   the  envions,  because  they  like 

lOt  the  sound  of  a  living  man's  praise  ;  the  wise,  because  they 
_  ifer  the  opinion  of  eontniries  to  that  of  days  ;  and  the  foolish, 
because  they  are  incapable  of  forming  an  opinion  of  their  own. 
Obloquy  so  universal  is  not  lightly  to  bo  risked,  and  the  few 
who  make  an  effort  to  stem  the  torrent,  as  it  is  made  commonly 
in  favor  of  their  own  works,  deserve  the  contempt  which  is  their 
only  reward.  Nor  is  this  to  be  regretted,  in  its  influence  on  the 
progress  and  preservation  of  things  technical  and  communica- 
ble. Respect  for  the  ancients  is  the  salvation  of  art,  though  it 
Bometimes  blinds  us  to  ite  ends.     It  increases  the  power  of  the 

lainter,  though  it  diminishes  his  liberty  ;  and  if  it  bo  sometimes 
incumbrance  to  the  essays  of  invention,  it  is  oftener  apro- 

iction  from  the  consequences  of  audacity.  The  whole  system 
.d  discipline  of  art,  the  collected  results  of  the  experience  of 
ight,  but  for  the  fixed  authority  of  antiquity,  be  swept 
■ay  by  the  rage  of  fashion,  or  lost  in  the  glare  of  novelty  ;  and 

;he  knowledge  which  it  had  taken  centuries  to  accumulate,  the 
principles  which  mighty  minds  had  arrived  at  only  in  dying, 
might  be  overthrown  by  the  frenzy  of  a  faction,  and  abandoned 
'i  tie  insolence  of  iin  hour. 

-^e/tJier,  in  its  genenil  aj>jjli cation,  is  the  ^eraiiaaVoiv  ot  t\ift 
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Bnporiority  of  former  works  less  just  than  naeful.     The  greater 
DMinber  of  them  iiro,  uuil  must  !>e,  immujiaui'iiblj  uoblur  than 
I      any  of  the  resuJte  of  present  effort,  because  that  which  is  beat  of 
^Ktbe  prodoctiona  of  four  thousand  years  must  necessarily  be  in 
^^Bts  accumulation,  beyond  all  rivalry  from  tlie  works  of  any  given 
^^peneration  ;  but  it  should  always  be  remembered  that  it  is  im- 
^■5'^'^*'*^^  ^^"■^  many,    and  impossible  that  all,  of  such  works,  - 
though  the  greatest  yet  produced,  should  approach  abstract  per- 
fection ;  that  there  is  certainly  something  left  for  na  to  carry 
farther,  or  complete  ;  that  any  given  generation  lias  just  the 
Bame  chance  of  producing  some  individual  mind  of  first-rate 
Lcalibre,  as  any  of  its  predocesaora  ;  and  that  if  such  a  mind 
'lould  arise,  the  chances  are,  that  with  the  assistance  of  experi- 
aace  and  example,  it  would,  in  its  particular  and  chosen  path, 
"o  greater  things  than  had  been  before  done. 

We  must  therefore  be  cautious  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  real 
fese  of  what  has  been  left  us  by  antiquity,  nor  to  take  that  for  a 
model  of  perfection  which  is,  in  many  cases,  only  a  guide  to  it, 
The  picture  which  is  looked  to  for  an  interpretation  of  nature  is 
invaluable,  but  the  picture  which  is  taken  as  a  Bubstitute  for 
ifltnre,  had  better  be  burned  ;  and  the  young  artist,  while  he 
liould  shrink  with  horror  from  the  iconoclast  who  would  tear 
Brom  him  every  landmark  and  light  which  lias  been  bequeathed 
film  by  the  ancients,  and  leave  him  in  a  liberated  childhood, 
my  be  equally  certain  of  being  betrayed  by  those  who  would 
fcve  him  the  power  and  the  knowledge  of  past  lime,  and  then 
retter  his  strength  from  all  advance,  and  bend  his  eyes  back- 
ward on  a  beaten  path — who  would  thrust  canvas  between  him 
and  the  sky,  and  tradition  between  him  and  God. 

And  Buoh  conventional  teaching  is  the  more  to  be  dreaded, 

e  all  that  is  highest  in  art,  all  that  is  creative  and  imagina- 

feve,  is  formed  and  created  by  every  great  maater  for  himself, 

Bod  cannot  be  repeated  or  imitated  by  others.     We  judge  of  the 

boellence  of  a  rising  writer,  not  so  much  by  the  resemblance  of 

s  works  to  what  has  been  done  before,  as  by  their  difference 

torn  it ;  and  while  we  advise  him,  in  his  first  trials  of  strength, 

n  set  certain  mod'els  before  him  with  respect  to  inferior  points, 

me  for  vei-sification,  another  for  arrangement,  anotlier  for 

jatment, — we  yet  admit  not  his  greatness  until  he  has  hcokea 

fay  from  all  his  models,  and  struck  forth,  "fetaifi.cat\ou,  anas 

(o^  and  treatment  of  his  own. 
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Three  points,  therefore,  I  would  especially  jneist  tipon  m 
necesBury  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  all  criticism  of  modern  art. 
First,  that  there  are  few,  very  few  of  even  the  beat  prodnetions 
of  antiqnity,  which  ure  not  visibly  and  palpably  imperfect  in 
Bome  kind  or  way,  and  conceivably  improyable  by  farther 
Btudy  ;  that  every  nation,  perhaps  every  generation,  has  in  all 
■probability  eomo  peculiar  gift,  some  particnlar  character  of 
mind,  enabling  it  to  do  something  diflerent  from,  or  something 
in  Bomo  sort  better  than  what  has  been  before  done ;  and 
that  therefore,  nnless  art  be  a  trick,  or  a  manufacture,  of  which 
"the  secrets  are  lost,  the  greatest  minds  of  existing  nations, 
if  exerted  with  the  same  industry,  passion,  and  honest  aim  aa 
those  of  past  time,  have  a  chance  in  their  particular  walk  of 
doing  something  as  groat,  or,  taking  the  advantage  of  former 
■example  into  account,  even  greater  and  better.  It  is  difficult 
conceive  by  what  laws  of  logic  some  of  the  reviewers  of 
the  following  Essay  have  construed  its  first  sentence  into  a 
lenial  of  this  principle, — a  denial  such  as  their  own  conven- 
ional  and  shallow  criticism  "of  modem  works  invariably  im- 
5)liea.  I  have  said  that  "nothing has  been  for  centuries  con- 
flecrated  by  public  admiration  without  possessing  in  a  high 
me  species  of  sterling  excellence."  Does  it  thence  fol- 
low that  it  posseesea  in  the  highest  degree  every  species  of  ster- 
ling excellence?  "Tet  thus,"  says  the  sapient  reviewer,  "he 
idmits  the  fact  against  which  he  mainly  arguefi, — namely,  the 
superiority  of  these  time-honored  prodnetions."  As  if  the  pos-. 
IBession  of  an  abstract  excellence  of  some  kind  necessarily  im- 
jlied  the  possession   of  an  incomparable  excellence   of  every 

Kind  1  There  are  few  works  of  man  so  perfect  ua  to  admit  of  no 
onception  of  their  being  excelled,* — there  are  thousands  which 
lave  been  for  centuries,  and  will  be  for  centuries  more,  con- 
ecrated  by  public  admiration,  which  are  yet  imperfect  in  many 
Bspects,  and  have  been  excelled,  and  may  be  excelled  again. 
!Do  my  opponents  mean  to  assert  that  nothing  good  can  ever  be 
"lettered,  and  that  what  is  best  of  past  time  is  necessarily  best 
11  time?    Penigino,  I  suppose,  possessed  aomo  species  of  ster- 

•  One  or  two  fmgmenls  of  Greek  ECulpture.  Uie  works  of   Michael 

Lngeio,  considered  with  reference  to  their  general  conception  nnd  power, 

id  the  Mailonan  di  St.  Bisto.  are  ull  tliat  I  should  myself  put  into  such  a 

■  ?arF.  not  that  evert  these  are  without  detect,  but  their  detectR 

lij'tj' could  never  hopo  to  rectify . 


lefect,  but  their  detects  ara  "'fi"  "■ 

^ 1 
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ng  excellence,  but  Perugino  was  excelled  by  Rnffaelle  ;  and  bo 
posBesses  some  species  of  sterling  escellcnce,  but  it  fol- 
IW3  not  that  he  may  not  be  excelled  by  Turner. 

The  second  point  on  which  I  would  insist  is  that  if  a  mind 

tM  to  arise  of  such  power  as  to  be  capable  of  equalling  or  es- 

illing  some  of  the  greatest  works  of  past  ages,  tlie  productions 

of  such  a  mind  wonld,  in  all  probability,  bo  totally  difleront  in 

and  matter  from  all  former  prodactions  ;  for  the  more 

powerful  the  intellect,  the  loss  will  its  works  resemble  those  of 

other  men,  whether  predecessors  or  contemporaries.     Instead  of 

ioning,  therefore,  a.s  we  commonly  do,  in  matters  of  art,  that 

icause  such  and  euch  a  work  does  not  resemble  that  which  has 

itherto  been  a  canon,  therefore  it  mmf  be  inferior  and  wrong 

in  principle  ;  let  na  rather  admit  that  there  is  in  its  very  dlssim- 

Ity  an  increased  chance  of  its  being  itself  anew,  and  per- 

lapa,  a  higher  canon.     If  any  prodm,tion  of  modern  art  can  he 

'■shown  to  have  the  authority  of  nature  on  its  side,  and  to  ho 

baaed  on  eternal  truths,  it  is  all  so  much  more  in  its  favor,  so 

mnch  farther  proof  of  its  power,  that  it  is  totally  dlfierent  fi-om 

all  that  have  been  before  seen.* 

The  third  point  on  which  I  wonld  insist,  is  that  if  such  a 
[■mind  were  to  arise,  it  would  necessarily  divide  the  world  of 
criticism  into  two  factions  ;  the  one,  necessarily  the  largest  and 
londest,  composed  of  men  incapable  of  judging  except  by  pre- 
cedent, ignorant  of  general  tmth,  and  acquainted  only  with 
Buch  particular  truths  -as  may  have  been  illustrated  or  pointed 
ont  to  them  by  former  works,  which  class  would  of  course  ho 
wioleut  iu  vituperation,  and  increase  in  animosity  as  the  master 
'departed  fai'therfrom  their  particular  and  preconceived  canons 

*  This  principle  is  dangernua.  but  not  the  less  true,  and  necessary  to  be 
.  t  in  mind.  There  is  scnrcety  any  trath  which  doss  doc  admit  of  being 
brreBled  to  purposes  of  evil,  and  we  must  not  dtoy  the  desirubluuesa  of 
irigiaiklity,  because  men  may  err  in  seeking  for  it,  or  because  a  pretence  to 
It  nuiy  bu  made,  by  presumption,  ii  cloak  for  it^  incompetence.  Nevtr- 
Tieless,  originality  Is  never  to  be  snuglit  for  its  own  sake— otlierwise  it  will 
G  rndre  aberration — it  siiotild  arise  naturally  out  of  hard,  independent  Btiidj 
if  nature  ;  and  it  Hhouid  be  remembered  cliut  in  many  tilings  teclinical,  It 
is  impossible  to  alter  without  being  iaferinr,  for  therein,  as  Bays  Spencer, ' 
"  Trutli  is  one,  and  right  is  ever  ouc  ;''  but  wrongs  are  various  and  multi- 
tudinous. "  Vipe,"  sfljs  Byron,  in  Marino  Fa\ioro,  "  mnat  \viwe  "vmv»."S.i. 
'otX'i'rtae  stands  like  the  suu,  and  all  which  rolls  aiOUniCrfiifea^ia^" ' 
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of  right, — ^thua  wounding  their  vanity  by  impngning  thoir  jadg'- 
ment ;  the  other,  uecesearily  narrow  of  number,  composed  of 
men  of  generiil  knowiedgo  and  nnbiaaaed  habits  of  thought,  who 
'Would  recognize  in  the  worlt  of  the  daring  innovator  a  record 
,and  illustration  of  facts  before  nnseizod,  who  would  justly  and 
eandidlyostimate  the  value  of  the  truths  so  rendered,  and  would 
increase  in  fervor  of  admiration  as  tho  master  strode  farther  and 
deeper,  and  more  daringly  into  dominions  before  unsoarchcd  or 
unknown ;  yet  diminishing  in  multitude  aa  they  increased  in 
■enthusiaam  :  for  by  how  much  tlieir  leader  became  more  ira- 
■patient  in  his  step — more  impetuous  in  his  success— more  exalt- 
ed in  his  researcli,  by  eo  ranch  must  the  number  capable  of  fol- 
lowing him  become  narrower,  until  at  last,  supposing  him  never 
to  panse  in  his  advance,  ho  might  be  left  in  tlie  very  cuhninat- 
ang  moment  of  his  consummate  achievement,  with  but  a  faithful 
few  by  his  side,  his  former  disciples  fallen  away,  his  former 
enemies  doubled  in  numbers  and  virulence,  and  the  evidence  of 
his  supremacy  only  to  be  wrongiit  out  by  the  devotion  of  men's 
IKvea  to  tho  earnest  study  of  the  new  truths  he  had  discovered 
imd  recorded. 

Such  a  mind  has  arisen  in  oar  days.  It  has  gone  on  from 
strength  to  strength,  laying  open  fields  of  conquest  peculiar  to 
.itself.  It  has  occasioned  such  scbisra  in  the  schools  of  criticism 
ins  was  beforehand  to  be  expected,  and  it  is  now  at  the  zenith  of 
its  power,  and,  consequently,  in  the  last  phase  of  declining  pop- 
ularity. 

This  I  know,  and  can  prove.  No  man,  says  Southey,  waa 
:8Ter  yet  convinced  of  any  momentous  truth  without  feeling  in 
lumself  the  power,  as  well  as  the  desire  of  communicating  it. 
3n  asserting  and  demonstrating  the  supremacy  of  this  gi-eat  maa- 
I  shall  both  do  immediate  service  to  the  cause  of  right  art, 
and  shall  bo  able  to  illustrate  many  principles  of  landscape 
_iaintiug  which  are  of  general  application,  and  have  hitherto 
been  unacknowledged. 

For  anything  like  immediate  efEect  on  the  public  mind,  I  do 
Jiot  hope.  "  Wq  mistake  men's  diseases,"  says  Eichard  Baxter, 
"  when  we  think  there  needeth  nothing  to  cure  them  of  their 
ftrrors  but  the  evidence  of  truth.  Alas  1  there  arc  many  dist^m- 
Ipers  of  mind  to  he  removed  before  they  receive  that  evidence." 
Jfeverthelesa,  when  it  is  faUy  laid  before  them,  my  duty  will  be 
Coa-viction  will  follow  in  due  time. 
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I  do  not  consider  mjaelf  as  in  any  way  addreBStng,  or  having 
to  do  with,  the  ordinary  critics  of  the  press.  Their  writings  iiro 
not  the  guide,  but  the  expression,  o£  public  opinion.  A  writer 
for  a  newspaper  naturally  and  necessarily  endeavors  to  meet,  as 
nearly  as  he  can,  the  feelings  of  the  majority  of  hia  readers  ;  bis 
bread  depends  on  his  doing  bo.  Precluded  by  the  nature  of  hia 
occupations  from  gaining  any  knowledge  of  art,  he  is  sure  that 
he  can  gain  credit  for  it  by  espreasing  the  opinions  of  his  read- 
Ile-mocks  the  picture  which  the  public  pass,  and  bespat- 
5  with  praise  the  canvas  which  a  crowd  concealed  from  him. 
Writers  like  the  present  critic  of  Blackwood's  Magazine  • 
deserve  more  respect— the  respect  due  to  honest,  hopeless,  help- 
less imbecility.  There  is  something  esulted  in  the  innocence  of 
their  feeblemindedness  :  one  cannot  suspect  them  of  partiality, 
it  implies  feeling  ;  nor  of  pl-ejudicc,  for  it  implies  some  pre- 
lua  acquaintance  with  their  subject.  I  do  not  know  that  even 
in  this  age  of  charlatanry,  I  could  point  to  a  more  barefaced  in- 
stance of  im]iosture  on  the  simplicity  of  the  public,  than  the  in- 
sertion of  these  pieces  of  criticism  in  a  respectable  periodical.  We 
are  not  insulted  with  opinions  on  music  from  persons  ignorant 
of  its  notes  ;  nor  with  treatises  on  philology  by  persons  unac- 
qaainted  with  the  alphabet ;  but  here  is  page  after  page  of  criti- 
cism, which  one  may  read  from  end  to  end,  looking  for  some- 
thing which  the  writer  knows,  and  finding  nothing.  Not  his 
own  langnage,  for  he  has  to  look  in  hie  dictionary,  by  his  own 
confession,  for  a  word  \  occun-ing  in  one  of  the  most  important 
chapters  of  his  Bible ;  not  the  commonest  traditions  of 
the   Bcbools,  for  ho  does   not   know  why  Pousain  was  called 

\  *  It  ia  with  regret  that,  in  a  work  of  this  nature.  I  take  notice  ot  criti- 
isme,  which,  after  all,  are  merely  inlended  to  amuse  the  carelesa  reader, 
and  bo  forgotten  as  soon  as  read  ;  but  I  do  so  in  compliance  with  wishes 
expressed  to  me  dnce  the  publication  of  this  wort,  hy  persons  who  have 
the  intcreatB  of  art  deeply  at  heart,  and  who,  I  find,  attach  more  importance 
to  the  matter  than  I  should  have  been  disposed  to  do.  I  have,  therefore, 
marked  two  or  three  passages  which  maj  enable  the  public  to  judge  for 
themselves  ot  the  quiitity  of  these  critiques  ;  and  this  T  think  a  matter  of 
justice  to  those  who  might  otherwise  have  been  led  astray  by  them— more 
than  this  I  cannot  consent  lo  do.  I  should  have  but  a  hound's  office  if  I 
ir  the  tabard  from  every  Rouge  Saagher  of  the  arts— with  bell  and 
bauble  lo  back  him. 

bJoL  tor  October.  184Z.  1 
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"  learued  ;' '  *  not  the  most  simple  cauons  of  art,  for  he  pr 
Lee  to  Gainsboroiigli ;  f  i"*t  the  most  ordinary  facta  of  nature, 

•  Every  scfiool-lwy  knows  that  tliis  epithet  was  given  to  Poussin  in  allu- 
aino  to  tlie  profound  cln^iuul  knowledge  of  the  painter.  Tbe  reviewer, 
however,  (Septemlier,  1B41,)  informs  lu  tliat  ttie  expression  refers  to  liis  tildll 
in  "  Oomposition." 

+  Critiqiiie  on  Royal  Academy,  1842,  "  He"  {Mr.  Lee)  "often  remiDtls 
hb  of  Oalnsborougb's  beat  manner  :  but  he  is  tuperior  to  htm  always  In  sub- 
ject, composition,  and  variety.  "—Stiade  of  Gainsborough  I — deep-tliought«d, 
solcnui  Gainsborough, — forgive  us  for  rewriting  this  sentBnce  ;  we  do  so  to 
gibbet  its  parpetrator  forever, — and  leave  him  swinging  in  the  winds  of  the 
iVjol's  Paradise.  It  is  with  great  pain  that  I  ever  speak  with  severity  of 
the  worlu  of  living  masters,  eapeeially  when,  like  Mr.  Lee's,  tliey  are  well- 
intentioned,  simple,  free  from  affectation  or  imitation,  and  evidently  painted 
ivith  coostant  reference  to  nature.  But  I  bellovB  that  these  qualities  will 
alvaj^  secure  him  that  admiration  which  he  deserves — that  there  will  be 
many  unsophiaticatctl  anil  honest  minds  always  ready  to  follow  his  guid- 
ance, and  answer  his  eEForts  with  <lolig!it ;  and  therefore,  that  I  need  not 
fear  to  point  out  in  him  the  want  of  those  technical  qualities  which  are 
more  especially  the  object  of  an  artist's  admiration.  Oainsborough's  powei 
of  color  (it  Is  mentioned  lij  Sir  Joshua  as  his  peculiar  gift)  is  capable  of  tak- 
ing rank  beside  that  of  Subens ;  he  is  the  purest  colorist — Sir  Joshua  him;- 
self  not  eKccptcd — of  the  whole  English  school ;  with  him,  in  fact,  the  art 
of  painthtg  did  in  great  part  die.  and  exists  not  now  iq  Europe.  Evidenee 
enough  will  be  seen  in  the  following  pages  of  my  devoted  admiration  of 
Turner  ;  but  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  in  management  and  quality  oC  single 
and  particalar  tint,  in  the  purely  tochoicaipart  of  painting,  Turner  is  a 
child  of  Gainsborough.  Now,  Mr.  Lqb  ncvisr  alms  at  color  ;  he  doaa  not 
make  it  his  object  in  the  slightest  degree — the  spring  green  of  vegetation  is 
all  that  he  desires  ;  and  it  would  be  about  as  rational  to  compare  his  works 
with  studied  pieces  of  coloring,  as  the  modulation  of  the  Caiabrion  pipe  to 
the  harmony  of  a  full  orchestra.  Gralnsboroitgh's  hand  is  as  hght  as  the 
sweep  of  a  cloud — as  swift  as  the  flash  of  a  sunbeam  ;  Lee's  execution  !» 
feeble  and  spotty.  Gainsborough's  masses  arc  as  broad  as  the  first  divi^oa 
in  heaven  of  light  from  darkness  ;  Leo's  (perhaps  necessarily,  considering 
the  effects  of  flickering  sunlight  at  which  he  aims)  are  as  fragmentary  as 
bis  leaves,  and  as  numerous.  Gainsborough's  forms  are  grand,  shaple,  and 
Ideal ;  Lee's  are  small,  confused,  and  unselected.  Gainsborough  never 
loses  sight  of  his  picture  aa  a  whole  ;  Lee  is  but  too  apt  to  be  shackled  by 
I  parts.  In  a  word,  Oainsborougti  ia  an  immortal  painter ;  and  Lee, 
though  on  the  ri,^ht  road,  is  yet  in  tbe  early  stages  of  his  art ;  and  the  maa 
who  could  imagine  any  resemblance  or  point  of  comparison  between  them, 
lot  only  a  novice  in  art,  but  has  not  capacity  ever  to  be  anything  more.  He 
may  be  pardoned  for  not  comprehending  Turner,  for  long  preparation  aod 
discipline  are  necussary  before  the  abstract  and  profound  philosophy  of  that 
tist  can  be  met ;  but  Gainsborough's  excellence  is  based  on  principles  of 
t  long  acknowledged,  and  facta  of  nature  universally  apparent ;  and  I 
'/si  more  particuh\r]j  ou  the  reviewer's  want  of  feeling  tor  lils  works. 
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^^Bwe  Gnd  him  pnzzled  by  the  epUhot  "  silver,"  as  applied  to 
^Bid  orange  blossom, — evidently  never  having  seen  anything  sil- 
^B|ry  about  an  oniuge  in  hi9  life,  except  n.  spoon,  fj'uy,  ho  ietivea 
Bfanot  to  conjectnre  his  calibre  from  internal  evidonce  ;  lio  can- 
-  didly  tells  oa  (Oct.  1842)  that  ho  has  been  studying  trees  only 
lor  the  last  week,  and  bases  hia  critical  remarks  chiefly  on  hia 
piactical  experience  of  birch.  More  disinterested  than  our 
fiiend  Saucho,  he  would  disenchant  the  public  from  the  magic 
i>f  Turner  by  virtue  of  his  own  flagellation;  Xanthi  as-like,  he 
voald  rob  his  master  of  immortality  by  liis  own  powers  of  endur- 
ance. AVTiat  is  Christoplicr  North  about  ?  Does  he  receive  hia 
sritiques  from  Eaton  or  Harrow — based  on  the  experience  of  a 
Peek's  birds' -nesting  and  its  consequences  ?  How  low  must  art 
ind  its  intereata  sink,  when  the  public  mind  is  inadequate  to  the 
detection  of  this  effrontery  of  incapacity  1  In  all  kindness  ' 
Uaga,  wo  warn  her,  that,  thoHgh  the  nature  of  this  work  pi 
eludes  us  from  devoting  space  to  the  exposure,  there  may 
1  time  when  the  public  shall  be  themselves  able  to  distinguish 
ribaldry  from  reasoning,  and  may  require  some  better  and 
blglier  (|  nail  fi  oat  ions  in  their  critics  of  art,  than  the  experience 
of  a  school-boy,  and  the  capacities  of  a  buffoon. 

It  ia  not,  however,  merely  to  vindicate  the  reputation  of 
those  whom  writers  like  these  defame,  which  would  but  be  to 
uiticipate  by  a  few  years  "the  natural  and  inevitable  reaction  of 
the  public  mind,  that  I  am  devoting  years  of  labor  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  principles  on  which  the  great  productions  of 
recent  art  are  based.  I  have  a  higher  end  in  view — one  which 
may,  I  think,  justify  me,  not  only  in  the  sacrifice  of  my  o' 
time,  bat  in  calling  on  my  readers  to  follow  me  through  au 
Testlgation  far  more  laborious  than  eould  bo  adequately  rewardi 
by  mere  insight  into  the  merits  of  a  particular  master,  or 
spirit  of  a  particular  age. 

It  is  a  question  which,  in  spite  of  tho  claims  of  Painting  to 
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tiecausc  it  proves  a  tratii  of  which  the  public  ought  eepeciallj  to  bo  aaaarod 
that  those  who  liivish  nbnae  on  the  great  men  of  modura  tinies,  are  equally 
incapable  of  pert-eiving  the  real  cxccUeoce  of  established  caouns,  are  igao- 
nuil  of  the  commoDCSt  and  most  acknowledged  principia  of  the  art,  blind  ta 
UlC  most  pnlpable  and  oomprahcnaiblQ  of  its  IwDUtlea,  inatpable  of  die- 
tinguisliin^,  if  left  to  themselveB,  a  maater'a  work  from  tho  Tiiest  school 
copy,  and  founding  their  applause  of  those  ^eat  works  wWcU  fllB^  ^niab, 
eiUirr  ia  pure  bj'pocrlsj:  or  in  admiration  of  their  lie  tceta,  ^H 
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called  the  Sister  of  Poetry,  appears  to  roe  to  admit  of  conaideiSr 
ble  doubt,  whether  art  has  ever,  except  in  ita  earliest  and  rudest 
stages,  jiosseased  anything  like  efficient  morul  influence  on  man- 
kind. Better  the  state  of  Rome  when  "  magnorum  artificum 
frangebat  pocula  miles,  ut  phaleria  gauderet  equus,"  than  when 
her  walls  flashed  with  the  marble  and  the  gold,  "nee  cessabat 
luxuria  id  agere,  at  quam  plurimum  incendiis  perdaL"  Better 
the  state  of  religion  in  Italy,  before  Giotto  had  broken  on  one 
barbarism  of  the  Byzantine  schools,  than  when  the  painter  of 
the  Last  Judgment,  and  the  sculptor  of  the  Perseiis,  eat  rcTel- 
ling  side  by  side.  It  appears  to  me  that  a  rude  symbol  is  oftene.r 
more  eflScient  than  a  refined  one  in  touching  the  heart,  and  that 
as  pictures  rise  in  rank  as  works  of  art,  thoy  are  regarded  with 
lees  devotion  and  more  curiosity. 

Bnt,  lioweTcrthis  may  be,  and  whatever  influence  we  may  be 
disposed  to  admit  in  the  great  works  of  sacred  art,  no  doubt 
can',  I  think,  be  reasonably  entertained  as  to  the  otter  inutility 
of  all  that  has  been  hitherto  accomplished  by  the  painters  of 
landscape.  No  moral  end  has  been  answered,  no  permanent 
good  eflecttid,  by  any  of  their  works.  They  may  have  amused 
the  intellect,  or  exercised  the  ingenuity,  but  they  never  have 
spoken  to  the  heart.  Landscape  art  has  never  taught  us  ono 
deep  or  holy  leaaon  ;  it  has  not  recorded  that  which  is  fleeting, 
nor  penetrated  that  which  was  hidden,  nor  interpreted  that 
which  was  obscure  ;  ifc  lias  never  made  us  feel  the  wonder,  nor 
the  power,  nor  the  glory,  of  the  universe  ;  it  has  not  prompted 
to  devotion,  nor  touched  with  awe  ;  its  power  to  move  and  exalt 
the  heart  has  been  fatally  abused,  and  perislicd  in  the  abusing. 
That  which  ought  to  have  been  a  witness  to  the  omnipotence  of 
God,  has  become  an  exhibition  of  tho  dexterity  of  man,  and 
that  which  should  have  lifted  our  thoughts  to  the  throne  of  the 
Deity,  has  encumbered  them  with  the  inventions  of  his  crea- 
tnrea. 

If  we  stand  for  a  little  time  before  any  of  the  more  cele- 
brated works  of  landscape,  listening  to  the  comments  of  the 
passers-by,  we  shall  hear  numberless  espressious  relating  to  tho 
skill  of  tho  artist,  but  very  few  relating  to  the  perfection  of  na- 
ture. Hundreds  will  be  voluble  in  admiration,  for  one  who  will 
bo  silent  in  delight,  Multitudes  will  laud  tho  composition,  and 
d^art  with  the  praise  of  Claude  on  their  lips, — not  one  vrill  fa^ 
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s  wre  no  composition,  and  depart  with  the  praise  of  God 
iitiiE  heart. 

These  are  the  eigna  of  a  debased,  mistaken,  and  false  school 
E  painting.  The  skill  of  the  artist,  and  the  perfection  of  his 
art,  are  never  proved  iintil  both  are  forgotten.  The  artist  has 
done  nothing  till  lie  haa  concealed  himself, — the  art  ia  imperfect 
which  is  visible, — the  feelings  are  bnt  feebly  touched,  if  thoy 
permit  ua  to  reason  on  the  methods  of  their  excitement.  In  the 
reading  of  a  great  poem,  in  the  hearing  of  a  noble  oration,  it  ia 
the  snbject  of  the  writer,  and  not  his  skill, — ^his  passion,  not  his 
power,  on  which  our  minds  are  flxed.  We  see  as  he  sees,  but  we 
see  not  him.  We  become  part  of  him,  feel  with  him,  judge,  be- 
hold with  him ;  but  wo  think  of  him  as  little  as  of  ourselves. 
Do  we  think  of  ji^schylus  while  we  wait  on  the  silence  of  Cas- 
sandra,* or  of  Shakspeare,  while  we  listen  to  the  wailing  of 
Lear  ?  Not  so.  The  power  of  the  masters  is  shown  by  their 
self-annilnlation.  It  ia  commensurate  with  the  degree  in  which 
they  themselves  appear  not  in  their  work.  The  harp  of  tlic 
minstrel  ia  untruly  touclied,  if  hia  own  glory  is  al!  that  it 
records.  Eveiy  great  writer  may  be  at  once  known  by  his  guid- 
ing the  mind  far  from  himself,  to  the  beanty  whicli  is  not  of  his 
creation,  and  the  knowledge  which  ia  past  his  finding  out.         J 

And  must  it  ever  be  otherwise  with  painting,  for  otherwise  ifl 
has  ever  been.  Her  subjects  have  been  regarded  as  more  themea 
on  which  the  artist's  power  ia  to  be  displayed  ;  and  that  power, 
be  it  of  imitation,  composition,  idealization,  or  of  whatever 
other  kind,  is  the  chief  object  of  the  spectator's  observation.  It 
ia  man  and  his  fancies,  man  and  his  trickeries,  man  and  hia 
inTontions, — poor,  paltry,  weak,  self-sighted  man,— which  the 
connoisseur  forever  seeks  and  worships.  Among  potsherds  and 
dunghills,  among  dmnken  boora  and  withered  beldames, 
through  eyery  scene  of  debauchery  and  degradation,  we  folloi" 
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•  There  is  a  fine  touch  in  the  Froge  in  Aristophanes,  alluding  probably 
to  this  part  of  the  Agamemnon,  "■Eyi  d"  l^aipoip  -rf  aiwrry  ko!  /it  tout' 
(rtp-mv  <n)it  l/TTav  ^  vim  ii  laXoOvTct."  The  same  remark  miglit  tie  well 
applied  to  the  seemingly  vacant  or  incomprohensihle  portions  of  Tumor'a 
Ciiuvns.  In  llieir  niyateiious  and  intense  Are,  there  la  mack  correspondence 
beLwecn  the  ralmj  of  JEschjlua  and  that  of  our  great  pamier.  Tlioy  Bha« 
at  least  one  thing  in  common— unpopularity.  '0  diifioc  aveffoa  Kpiaiv  boh" 
"' ,  A  Tuv  vaynipyuir  ;  AI,  vj/  Al.  oi/uiviau  f  &aov.  EA.  fitr"  A(a;^^mi 
ioav  ircpoi  eiunaxoi ;   AI.  bXiyov  t&  JpJJorii'  taiiv,       . 
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the  erring  artist,  not  to  receive  one  wholesome  lesson,  not  to  bfi 
touched  with  pity,  nor  moved,  with  indignation,  bnt  to  watch 
the  dexterity  of  the  pencil,  and  gloat  over  the  glittering  of  the 
hue. 

I  speak  not  only  of  the  works  of  the  ricmish  School — I  wage 
no  war  with  their  admirers  ;  they  may  be  left  in  peace  to  count 
the  apiculfc  of  haystacks  and  the  hairs  of  donkeys — it  is  also  of 
works  of  real  mind  tliat  I  speak, — works  in  which  there  are  evi- 
dencca  of  genius  and  workings  of  power, — works  which  have 
been  held  up  as  containing  all  of  the  beautiful  that  art  can 
reach  or  man  conceive.  And  I  assert  with  sorrow,  that  all 
hitherto  done  in  landscape,  hy  those  commonly  conceived  its 
masters,  lias  never  prompted  one  holy  thought  in  the  minds  of 
nations.  It  has  begun  and  ended  in  exhibiting  the  dexteritiea 
of  individuals,  and  conventional itios  of  systems.  Filling  the 
world  with  the  honor  of  Claude  and  Salvator,  it  baa  never  once 
tended  to  the  honor  of  God. 

Does  the  reader  start  in  reading  these  last  words,  as  if  they 
were  those  of  wild  enthusiasm, — as  if  I  were  lowering  the  dig- 
nity of  religion  by  supposing  that  its  cause  could  he  advanced 
by  such  means?  His  surprise  proves  my  position.  It  does 
sound  like  wild,  like  absurd  enthusiasm,  to  expect  any  deflnita 
moral  agency  in  the  painters  of  landscape  ;  but  ought  it  so  to 
sound  ?  Arc  the  gorgeouaneas  of  the  visible  hue,  the  glory  of 
the  realized  form,  instruments  in  the  artist's  hand  so  ineffec- 
tive, that  they  can  answer  no  nobler  purpose  than  the  amnsemont 
of  curiosity,  or  the  engagement  of  idleness  P  Must  it  not  he 
owing  to  gross  neglect  or  misapplication  of  the  means  at  his 
command,  that  while  words  and  tones  (means  of  representing 
nature  surely  leas  powerful  than  lines  and  colors)  can  kindle  and 
.  purify  the  very  inmost  souls  of  men,  the  painter  can  only  hope 
to  entertain  hy  his  efforts  at  expression,  and  must  remain  for- 
ever brooding  over  liia  incommunicable  tlioughts  ? 

The  cause  of  the  evil  lies,  I  beheve,  deep-seated  in  the  sys- 
tem of  ancient  landscape  art ;  it  conaiata,  in  a  word,  in  the 
painter's  taking  upon  him  to  modify  God's  works  at  his  pleas- 
ure, casting  the  shadow  of  himaelf  on  all  ho  sees,  constituting 
himself  arbiter  where  it  is  honor  to  he  a  disciple,  and  exhibiting 
his  ingenuity  by  the  attainment  of  combinations  whose  highest 
praise  is  that  they  are  impossible.  We  shall  not  pass  through  a 
single  gallery  of  old  art,  without  hearing  this  topic  of  praise 
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wnfidently  advanced.  The  sense  of  artiflcialnesa,  the  abaenoo 
of  all  appearance  of  reality,  the  clnmsineas  of  combination  by 
irhieh  the  meddling  of  man  ia  mnde  evident,  and  the  feobloneaa 
of  his  hand  branded  on  the  inorganization  of  his  monstrous 
creature,  is  advanced  as  a  proof  of  inventive  power,  as  an  evi- 
dence of  abstracted  eoneeption  ; — nay,  the  violation  of  epeeifie 
form,  the  ntter  abandonment  of  all  organic  and  individual 
character  of  object,  (numberlesa  examples  of  which  from  the 
vorka  of  the  old  masters  are  given  in  the  following  pagea,)  ia 
constantly  held  up  by  the  unthinking  critic  as  the  foundation  of 
the  grand  or  historical  style,  and  the  first  step  to  the  attainment 
of  a  pure  ideal.  Now,  there  is  but  one  grand  stylo,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  all  subjects  whatsoever,  and  that  style  is  baaed  on.  the 
■^rfect  knowledge,  and  consists  in  the  simple,  unencumbered 
rendering,  of  the  sjrecific  characters  of  the  given  object,  be  it 
man,  beast,  or  flower.  Every  change,  caricature,  or  abandon- 
int  of  such  speciflc  character,  ia  as  destructive  of  grandeur  as  ^ 
is  of  truth,  of  beanty  as  of  propriety.  Every  alteration  of  the 
.res  of  nature  has  its  origin  either  in  powerless  indolence  or 
,nd  audacity,  in  the  folly  which  forgets,  or  the  insolence  which 
desecrates,  works  which  it  is  the  pride  of  angels  to  know,  and 
their  privilege  to  love. 

We  sometimes  hear  such  infringement  of  universal  laws 
jnstified  on  the  plea,  that  the  frequent  introduction  of  myth- 
ological abstractions  into  ancient  landscape  requires  an  imagi- 
nary character  of  form  in  the  material  objects  with  which  they 
are  associated.  Something  of  this  kind  is  hinted  in  Eeynolda's 
14th  Discourse  ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  false  than  such  rea- 
soning. If  there  bo  any  truth  or  beauty  in  the  original  concep- 
tion of  the  spiritual  being  so  introduced,  there  must  be  a  true 
and  real  connection  between  that  abstract  idea  *  and  the  fea- 

"  I  do  not  know  any  passage  in  undent  literature  in  whicli  this  conoec- 
tion  is  more  cxquiailely  illustrated  thaa  in  tho  lines,  burlesque  though  tliey 
be,  descriptive  of  the  approach  of  the  chorus  in  the  Clouds  of  Ariatophaiies, 
— a  writer,  by  the  way,  who,  I  believe,  knuw  and  felt  more  of  Uie  noble 
landscape  character  of  his  country  than  any  whose  works  have  come  down 
to  us  except  Homer.  The  individuality  and  distinctness  of  conception — the 
vlsiMo  cloud  chiiracter  which  every  word  of  this  particular  passage  brings 
out  intL>  more  dewy  and  bright  existence,  arc  to  me  as  refreBMag  as  tbo  real 
breathing  of  mountain  winds.  The  lino  "dni  rus  noi'Suip  xrA  tin  iaeiav, 
n-adj-iai,"  cotild  have  been  written  by  none  but  an  ardent  lover  of  hill 
scenery — one  who  had  watclied,  hour  after  hour,  the  peculiar  oblk\ui;,  ald&- 
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tnres  of  natnro  as  she  was  and  la.  The  woods  and  waters  which 
were  peopled  by  the  ftrcek  with  tyitical  life  were  not  different 
from  those  which  now  wave  and  murmur  by  the  ruins  of  his 
shrines.  With  their  visible  and  actual  forms  waa  his  imagina- 
tion filled,  and  tlie  beauty  of  its  incarnate  creatures  can  only  be 
understood  among  the  pure  realities  which  originally  modelled 
their  conception.  If  divinity  be  stamped  upon  the  foaturea,  or 
apparent  in  the  form  of  the  spiritual  creature,  the  mind  wiU 
not  bo  shocked  by  its  appearing  to  ride  upon  the  whirlwind, 
and  trample  on  the  storm  ;  but  if  mortality,  no  violation  of  the 
characters  of  the  earth  will  forge  one  single  link  to  bind  it  to 
the  heaven. 

Is  there  then  no  such  thing  as  elevated  ideal  character  of ' 
landscape  ?  Undoubtedly ;  and  Sir  Joshua,  with  the  great  mas- 
ter of  this  character,  Nieolo  Ponasin,  proaent  to  his  thoughts, 
ought  to  have  arrived  at  more  true  conclusions  respecting  its 
easeneo  tlian,  as  we  shall  presently  sec,  arc  dednciblc  from  hia 
works.  The  true  ideal  of  landscape  is  precisely  the  same  as  that 
of  the  human  form  ;  it  is  the  expression  of  the  apeciflc — not  the 
individual,  but  tlie  specific — characters  of  every  object,  in  their- 
perfection  ;  there  is  an  ideal  form  of  every  herb,  flower,  and 
tree  :  it  is  that  form  to  which  every  individual  of  the  speciea 
haa  a  tendency  to  arrive,  freed  from  the  influence  of  accident  or 
disease.  Every  landscape  painter  shoidd  know  the  specific 
characters  of  every  object  lie  lias  to  represent,  rock,  flower,  or 
cloud  ;  and  in  his  highest  ideal  works,  all  their  distinctions  will 
ho  perfectly  expressed,  broadly  or  delicately,  slightly  or  com- 
pletely, aeeording  to  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  degree  of 
attention  which  is  to  be  drawn  to  the  particular  object  by  the 
part  it  plays  in  the  composition.  Where  the  aublime  is  aimed  at, 
such  diatinetions  will  be  indicated  with  severe  simplicity,  as 
the  muscular  markings  in  a  colossal  atatue  ;  where  beauty  is  the 
object,  they  must  be  expressed  with  tlie  utmost  refinement  of 
which  the  hand  is  capable. 

Thia  may  sound  like  a  contradiction  of  principles  advanced 
by  the  highest  authorities  ;  but  it  is  only  a  contradiction  of  a 
particular  and  moat  mistaken  application  of  them.     Much  evil 

long  action  of  dcaccndiiig  clouds,  as  they  form.  oloDg  the  hollowa  and 
ravines  of  the  hills.  There  are  no  lumpish  aolldities— no  pillowy  protuber- 
jtaees  btre.    AH  is  mdUug,  drifting,  evansscent, — full  of  air,  uul  tigUt,  ttiA  | 
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haa  been  done  to  art  by  the  remarks  of  historical  painters  on 

landscape.     Accustomed  themeelves  to  treat  tlieir  backgrounds  , 

sligbtly  and  boldly,  and  feehng  (though,  as  I  shall  presently 

ehow,  only  in  consequence  of  their  own  doflcient  powera)  that 

any  approach  to  completeness  of  detail  therein,  injures  their 

picture  by  interfering  with  its  principal  subject,  they  naturally 

lose  sight  of  the  peculiar  and  intrinsic  beauties  of  things  which 

to  them  are  injurious,  unless  subordinate.     Hence  the  frequent 

advice  given  by  Reynolds  and  others,  to  neglect  specific  form  in 

landscape,  and  treat  its  materials  in  large  masses,  aiming  only  at 

general  truths, — the  flexibility  of  foliage,  but  not  its  kind  ;  the 

rigidity  of,  rock,  but  not  its  mineral  character.     In  the  passage 

I      more  especially  bearing  on  this  subject  (in  the  eleventh  lecturo 

^hHF  Sir  J.  EeJ^lolds).  we  are  told  tbat  "  the  landscape  painter 

^^porks  not  for  the  virtuoso  or  the  naturalist,  but  for  the  general 

^^Kbserver  of  life  and  nature. "     Tbis  is  true,  in  precisely  the  same 

^Hunso  that  the  sculptor  does  not  work  for  tlie  anatomist,  but  for 

^^Hie  common  observer  of  life  and  nature.     Yet  the  sculptor  is 

^^Bot,  for  this  reason,  permitted  to  be  wanting  either  in  knowl- 

^B^S^  '^'^  expression  of  anatomical  detail ;  and  the  more  refined 

I      that  expression  can  be  rendered,  the  more  perfect  is  his  work. 

That  which,  to  the  anatomist,  is  the  end, — is,  to  the  sculptor,  *■ 

the  means.     The  former  desires  details,  for  tbeir  own  sate  ;  the 

latter,  that  by  means  of  them,  he  may  kindle  his  work  with  hfc, 

and  stamp  it  with  beauty.     And  so  in  landscape  ; — ^botanical  or 

geological  details  are  not  to  be  given  as  matter  of  curiosity  or 

i  subject  of  search,  but  as  tlio  ultimate  elements  of  every  species 
of  expression  and  order  of  loveliness. 
In  his  observations  on  the  foreground  of  the  St.  Pietro 
!Afartire,  Sir  Joshua  advances,  as  matter  of  praise,  that  the  plants 
are  discriminated  "  just  as  much  as  was  necessary  for  variety, 
■and  no  more."  Had  this  foreground  been  occupied  by  a  group 
of  animals,  we  should  have  been  surprised  to  be  told  that  the 
lion,  the  serpent,  and  the  dove,  or  whatever  other  creatures 
might  have  been  introduced,  were  distinguished  from  each  other 
just  as  much  as  was  necessary  for  variety,  and  no  more.  Yet  is 
it  to  be  supposed  that  the  distinctions  of  the  vegetable  world  are 
less  complete,  less  essential,  or  less  divine  in  origin,  than  those 
of  the  animal?    If  the  distinctive  forms  of  animal  life  are  meant 

Kfor  our  reverent  observance,  is  it  likely  that  thoBeolNft^ft'tS!ja\e.\\\R. 
)fl9  made  merely  to  he  swept  away  ?    The  \at,tei  ate  YEiieeiVs* 
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obviona  and  less  obtrnsive  ;  for  wbicb  very  reason  tliere  IB  leSS 
cxeuBe  for  omitting  them,  because  tliere  ie  less  danger  of  their 
(liBtarbing  the  attention  or  engaging  the  fiincy. 

But  Sir  Josliua  is  as  ina<?curato  in  fact,  as  false  in  principle. 

[e  liimself  furnisliea  a  most  singular  instance  of  the  very  error 

if  which  he  accuses  Vaseni, — ^the  seeing  what  he  expects ;  or, 

rather,  in  tho  present  case,  not  seeing  what  he  does  not  expect, 

The  groat    masters    of    Italy,  almost  without  exception,  and 

Titian  perhaps  more  than  any,  (for  ho  had  tho  highest  fcnowl- 

edge  of  landscape,)  are  in  the  constant  habit  of  rendering  every 

detail  of  their  foregrounds  with  the  most  laborious  botanical 

fidelity ;   witness  tho  "  Baechas  and  Ariadne,"  in  which  the 

foi-egronnd  is  occupied  by  tho  common  bine  ins,  the  aquilcgia, 

and  the  wild  rose  ;  eve7-y  sfawcn  of  which  latter  is  giren,  while 

[tlie  blossoms  and  leaves  of  the  columbine  (a  difficult  fiowor  to 

have  been  studied  with  the  most  exquisite  accuracy.     Tho 

■regrounds  of    Eaffaelle's   two  cartoons, — "  The    Miraculous 

iraitght  of  Fishes"  and  "  Tho  Oliargo  to  Petor," — are  covered 

i*ith  plants  of  the  common  sea  colewort,  {crambe  marilitna,)  of 

'hich  the  sinuated  leaves  and  clustered  blossoms  would  have 

exhausted  the  patience  of  any  other  artist ;  but  have  appeared 

worthy  of  prolonged  and  tlioughtful  labor  to  the  great  mind  of 

Eaffaelie. 

It  appoars  tiien,  not  only  from  natural  principles,  but  from 
the  highest  of  all  authority,  that  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
lowest  details  is  necessary  and  full  expression  of  them  right, 
even  in  tho  highest  class  of  historical  painting  ;  that  it  will  not 
take  away  from,  nor  interfere  witli.  the  interest  of  the  figures ; 
-iut,  rightly  managed,  must  add  to  and  elucidate  it ;  and,  if 
'  further  proof  bo  wanting,  I  would  desire  the  reader  to  compare 
the  background  of  Sir  Joshua's  "  Holy  Family,"  iu  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  with  that  of  Nicolo  Poussin'a  "  Nursing  of  Jupi- 
"  in  the  Dulwich  Gallery.  The  first,  owing  to  the  utter 
_  lect  of  all  botanical  detail,  has  lost  every  atom  of  ideal  char- 
iter,  aud  reminds  us  of  nothing  but  an  English  fashionable 
iower  garden  ; — tho  formal  pedestal  adding  considerably  to  the 
lefEect.  PouBsin's,  in  which  every  vine  loaf  is  drawn  with  con- 
summate skill  and  untiring  diligence,  produces  not  only  a  tree 
group  of  the  moat  perfect  grace  and  beauty,  but  one  which,  in 
its  pure  and  simple  truth,  belongs  to  every  age  of  nature,  and 
adapts  itself  to  the  history  of  all  time.     If,  then,  such  entim*« 
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rendering  of  specific  character  be  necessary  to  the  historical 
painter,  in  cases  where  these  lower  details  are  entirely  enb- 
ordinate  to  his  human  subject,  how  much  moi-o  must  it  be 
necessary  in  landscape,  where  they  themselves  constitute  the 
subject,  and  where  the  undivided  attention  is  to  be  drawn  to 
them. 

There  is  a  singular  sense  in  which  the  child  may  peculiarly 
be  said  to  be  father  of  the  man.  In  many  arts  and  attainments, 
the  first  and  last  stages  of  progress — the  infancy  and  the  oon- 
Hummation — have  many  features  in  common  ;  while  the  inter- 
mediate stages  are  wholly  unlike  either,  and  are  farthest  from 
the  right.  Thus  it  is  in  tho  progress  of  a  painter's  handling. 
We  see  the  perfect  child, — the  absolute  beginner,  using  of  neces- 
sity a  broken,  imperfect,  inadequate  line,  which,  as  he  advances, 
becomes  gradually  firm,  severe,  and  decided.  Xet  before  he  be- 
comes a  perfect  artist,  this  severity  and  decision  will  again  be 
exchanged  for  a  light  and  careless  stroke,  which  in  many  pointa 
■will  far  more  resemble  that  of  bis  childhood  than  of  his  middle 
age — differing  from  it  only  by  tho  consummate  effect  wrought 
out  by  the  apparently  inadequate  means.  So  it  is  in  many  mat- 
ters of  opinion.  Our  first  and  last  coincide,  though  on  different 
grounds ;  it  is  tho  middle  stage  which  ia  farthest  from  the 
truth.  Childhood  often  holds  a  truth  with  its  feeble  fingers, 
which  the  grasp  of  manhood  cannot  retain, — which  it  is  the 
pride  of  utmost  age  to  recover. 

Perhaps  this  is  in  no  instance  more  remarkablo  than  in  the 
opinion  we  form  upon  the  subject  of  detail  in  works  of  art.  In- 
fanta in  judgment,  wo  look  for  specific  character,  and  complete 
finish— we  delight  in  the  faithful  plumage  of  the  well-known 
bird — in  the  finely  drawn  leafage  of  the  discriminated  flower, 
Aa  we  advance  in  judgment,  we  scorn  such  detail  altogether ; 
we  look  for  impetuosity  of  execution,  and  breadth  of  effect. 
But,  perfected  in  judgment,  we  return  in  a  great  measure  to 
oup  early  feelings,  and  thank  Raffaelle  for  the  shells  upon  his 
eacred  beach,  and  for  the  deheate  stamens  of  the  herbage  beside 
his  inspired  St.  Oatherine,* 

Of  those  who  take  interest  in  art,  nay,  even  of  artists  them- 

•  Let  not  Uiia  priuciple  ho  confused  with  FubeU's,  "  love  for  wliat  ia 
called  deception  ia  paintiog  marks  cither  the  infancy  or  decrepitude  of  a 
Itealization  to  the  mind  necesBitates  not  deception  of  tho 
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selvea,  there  are  an  hundred  in  the  middle  stage  of  jndgmentj 
for  one  who  is  in  the  last ;  and  this  not  because  they  are  desti- 
tute of  the  power  to  discover,  or  the  sensibility  to  enjoy  the 
truth,  but  bocauso  the  truth  bears  so  much  semhlanco  of  error — 
the  last  stage  of  the  journey  to  the  first,— that  every  feeling 
Tchich  guides  to  it  is  chcclted  in  its  origin.  The  rapid  and  pow- 
erful artist  necessarily  looks  with  such  contempt  on  those  who 
seek  minutim  of  detail  rather  than  grandeur  of  impression,  that, 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  him  to  conceive  of  the  great  last  step 
in  art,  by  which  both  become  compatible.  lie  has  bo  often  to- 
dash  the  delicacy  out  of  the  pupil's  work,  and  to  blot  the  detaUtfJ 
from  hia  encumbered  canvas  ;  so  frequently  to  lament  the  loflS: 
of  breadth  and  unity,  and  so  seldom  to  reprehend  the  imperfeot- 
tion  of  minutiffi,  that  he  ncceaaarily  looks  upon  complete  parts 
s£  the  very  sign  of  error,  weakness,  and  ignorance.  Thus,  fre- 
quently to  the  latest  period  of  liis  life,  he  separates,  like  Sir 
Joshua,  as  chief  enemies,  the  details  and  the  whole,  which  an 
KLjUtist  cannot  be  great  unless  he  reconciles ;  and  because  details 
Bilone,  and  unreferred  to  a  final  purpose,  are  the  sign  of  a  tyro's 
^Ifork,  he  loses  sight  of  the  remoter  truth,  that  details  perfect  in 
njiity,  and,  contributing  to  a  final  purpose,  are  the  sign  of  the 
production  of  a  consummate  master. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  detail  sought  for  its  own  sake, — not  the 
calculable  bricks  of  the  Dutch  house-painters,  nor  the  numbered 
hairs  and  mapped  wrinkles  of  Denner,  which  constitute  great 
art, — they  are  the  lowest  and  most  contemptible  art ;  but  it  is 
detail  referred  to  a  great  end,— sought  for  the  sake  of  the  inesti- 
mable beauty  which  exists  in  the  slightest  and  least  of  God's 
works,  and  treated  in  a  manly,  broad,  and  impressive  manner. 
There  may  he  aa  much  greatness  of  mind,  as  much  nobility  of 
manner  in  a  master's  treatment  of  the  smallest  features,  as  in 
his  management  of  the  most  vast ;  and  this  greatness  of  manner 
chiefly  consists  in  seizing  the  specific  character  of  tlie  object, 
together  with  all  the  great  qualities  of  beauty  which  it  has  in 
common  with  higher  orders  of  existence,*  while  he  utterly 
rejects  the  meaner  beauties  which  are  accidentally  peculiar  to  the 
object,  and  yet  not  specifically  characteristic  of  it.     I  cannot  give 

*  I  shall  show,  in  a  future  portion  of  tlio  work,  that  there  are  principles 
of  universal  beauty  common  to  all  the  creatures  of  God  -,  and  that  it  ia  hy 
the  |rn?ater  or  less  share  of  these  that  one  form  hecomes  nobler  or  meaner 

raaotlier.  ■" 
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a  better  inatflncB  than  the  painting  of  the  flowers  in  Titian's 
picture  above  mentioned.  While  every  atnmen  of  the  roee  is 
given,  because  this  was  necessary  to  mark  the  flower,  and  while 
the  curves  and  large  characterB  of  the  leaves  are  rendered  with 
eiqoiaite  fidelity,  there  is  no  vestige  of  particular  texture,  of 
moas,  bloom,  moiature,  or  any  other  accident — no  dew-drops, 
nor  flies,  nor  trickeries  of  any  kiud  ;  nothing  beyond  the  simple 
forms  and  hues  of  the  flowers, — even  those  hues  themaelvea  be- 
ing simplified  and  broadly  rendered.  The  varieties  of  aquilegia 
have,  in  reality,  a  grayish  and  uncertain  tone  of  color ;  and,  I 
beUeve,  never  attain  the  intense  purity  of  blue  with  which 
Titian  has  gifted  his  flower.  But  the  master  does  not  aim  at 
the  particular  color  of  individual  blossoms ;  he  soiaes  the  type  of 
all,  and  gives  it  with  the  utmost  purity  and  simplicity  of  which 
color  is  capable. 

These  laws  being  observed,  it  will  not  only  be  in  the  power, 
it.  will  be  the  duty. — the  imperative  duty, — of  the  landscape 
painter,  to  descend  to  the  lowest  details  with  undiminished  at- 
tention. Every  herb  and  flower  of  the  field  has  its  specific,  dis- 
tinct, and  perfect  beauty  ;  it  has  its  peculiar  habitation,  ex- 
preasion,  and  function.  The  highest  art  is  that  which  seizes 
this  specific  character,  which  develops  and  illustrates  it,  which 
assigns  to  it  its  proper  position  in  the  landscape,  and  which,  by 
means  of  it,  enhances  and  enforces  the  great  impression  which 
the  picture  is  intended  to  convey,  Mor  is  it  of  herbs  and  flow- 
ers alone  that  such  scientific  representation  is  required.  Every 
class  of  rock,  every  kind  of  earth,  every  form  of  cloud,  must  be 
studied  with  equal  industry,  and  rendered  with  equal  precision. 
lAnd  thus  we  find  ourselves  unavoidably  led  to  a  conclusion 
directly  opposed  to  that  constantly  enunciated  dogma  of  the 
parrot- critic,  that  the  features  of  nature  must  be  "  general- 
ized,"— a  dogma  whose  inherent  and  liroad  absurdity  would 
long  ago  have  been  detected,  if  it  had  not  contained  in  its  con- 
venient falsehood  an  apology  for  indolence,  and  a  disguise  for 
incapacity.  Generalized  I  As  if  it  were  possible  to  generalize 
things  gcnerically  difEerent.  Of  such  common  cant  of  criticism 
I  extract  a  characteristic  passage  from  one  of  the  reviews  of  this 
work,  that  in  this  year's  Athenffium  for  February  10th  :  "  He 
(the  author)  would  have  geological  landscape  painters,  dendro- 
logic,  meteorologic,  and  doubtless  entomologic,  ichthyulogic, 
every  kind  of  physiologic  painter  united  in  the  same  person  ; 
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;,  alaa,  for  true  poetic  art  among  all  these  learned  Thebana  I 
No  ;  landscape  painting  must  not  be  reduced  to  mere  portrait- 
ure of  inanimate  euhBtancea,  Denner-like  portraitcre  of  tbe 
eartirs  face.  *  *  •  *  *  Ancient  landscapista  took  a 
broader,  deeper,  higher  view  of  their  art ;  they  neglected  partic- 
ular traits,  and  gave  only  general  features,  Thna  they  attained 
mass  and  force,  harmonious  union  and  simple  effect,  the  ele-  , 
fcjBenta  of  grandeur  and  beauty."  -^^fl 

H'  To  all  such  criticism  as  this  (and  I  notice  it  only  because  ^^^| 
^expresses  the  feelinga  into  which  many  aeusible  and  thoughtfo^TU 
minds  have  been  fashioned  by  infcctiou)  the  answer  is  simple 
and  straightforward.  It  is  just  as  impossible  to  generalize  gran- 
ite and  slate,  as  it  is  to  generalize  a  man  and  a  cow.  An  ani- 
mal must  be  either  one  animal  or  another  animal ;  it  cannot  be  a 
genera!  animal,  or  it  is  no  animal  ;  and  bo  a  rock  must  be  cither 
one  rock  or  anotlier  rock  ;  it  cannot  be  a  general  rock,  or  it 
is  no  rock.  If  there  were  a  creature  in  tbe  foreground  of  a  pic- 
ture, of  which  ho  could  not  decide  whether  it  were  a  pony  or  a 
pig,  the  Atheuffium  critic  would  perhaps  affirm  it  to  be  a  gen- 
eralization of  pony  and  pig,  and  consequently  a  high  example 
of  "  harmonious  union  and  simple  effect."  But  /  should  call 
it  simple  bad  drawing.  And  so  when  there  are  things  in  the 
foreground  of  Salvator  of  which  I  cannot  pronounce  wiiether 
they  be  granite  or  slate,  or  tufa,  I  affirm  that  there  is  in  them 
neither  harmonious  union  nor  simple  effect,  but  simple  mon- 
strosity. There  is  no  grandeur,  no  beauty  of  any  sort  or  kind  ; 
nothing  but  destruction,  disorganization,  and  niin,  to  be  ob- 
tained by  the  violation  of  natural  distinetions.  The  elemeuta 
of  brutes  can  only  mis  in  corruption,  the  elements  of  inorganio 
nature  only  in  annihilation.  Wo  may,  if  we  choose,  put  to- 
gether centaur  monsters  ;  but  they  must  still  be  half  man,  half 
horse  ;  they  cannot  be  both  man  and  horse,  nor  either  man  or 
horse.  And  so,  if  landscape  painters  choose,  they  may  give  us 
rocks  which  shall  be  half  granite  and  half  slate  ;  but  they  can- 
not give  us  rocks  which  shall  be  either  granite  or  slate,  nor 
which  shall  be  both  granite  and  slate.  Every  attempt  to  prO' 
duce  that  which  shall  be  any  rock,  ends  in  the  production  of 
that  which  ia  no  rock. 

It  is  true  that  the  distinctions  of  rocks  and  plants  and  clouds. 
sre  iess  ooBspicaous,  and  less  constantly  subjects  of  observation 
^/jjsn  ihose  of  the  animal  creation  ;  but  the  d'lfficuUy  at  o^isair- 
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lug  them  proves  not  the  merit  of  overlooking  thorn.  It  only 
accounts  for  the  aingalar  fact,  that  the  world  has  never  yet  seen 
anything  like  a  perfect  school  of  landscape.  For  just  as  the 
highest  historical  painting  ia  haaed  on  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
workings  of  the  hnman  form,  and  human  mind,  so  must  the 

I  "highest  landscape  painting  be  based  on  perfect  cognizance  of 
the  form,  functions,  and  system,  of  every  organic  or  definitely 
atructured  exisbence  which  it  has  to  represent.  This  proposi- 
Idoa  is  self-evident  to  every  thinking  mind  ;  and  every  principle 
■which  appeal's  to  contradict  it  is  either  misstated  or  misunder- 
stood. For  instance,  the  Athenieum  critic  calls  the  right  state- 
ment of  generic  difference  " Dmner-likB  portraiture."  If  he 
can  find  anything  like  Denner  in  what  I  have  advanced  as  tho 
utmost  perfection  of  landscape  art — the  recent  works  of  Turner 
— he  ifl  welcome  to  his  discovery  and  his  theory.  No  ;  Denner- 
,       like  portraiture  would  be  the  endeavor  to  paint  the  separate 

PoryBtals  of  quartz  and  felspar  in  tho  granite,  and  tlie  separate 
iS^cs  of  mica  in  the  mica  slate, — an  attempt  jast  as  far  removed 
BFrom  what  I  assert  to  bo  great  art,  (the  bold  rendering  of  the 
generic  characters  of  form  in  both  rocks,)  as  modern  sculpture 
of  lace  and  button-holes  is  from  the  Elgin  marbles.     Martin 
has  attempted  this  Denner-like  jiortraiture  of  sea-foam  with  the 
I       assistanee  of  an  acre  of  canvas — with  what  success,  I  believe  the 
^^^Cntics  of  his  last  year's  Canute  had,  for  once,  sense  enough  to 
^Hdeoide. 

^^P  -^giun,  it  does  not  follow  that  because  such  accurate  knowl- 
^^cdgG  IB  nncessary  to  tlie  painter  that  it  should  constitute  tho 
painter,  nor  that  sncli  knowledge  is  valuable  in  itself,  and  with- 
out reforenceto  high  ends.  Every  kind  of  knowledge  maybe 
Bought  from  ignoble  motives,  and  for  ignoble  ends ;  and  in 
^ose  who  so  poBsess  it,  itia  ignoble  knowledge  ;  while  the  very 
me  knowledge  ia  in  another  mind  an  attainment  of  the  highest 
flignity,  and  conveying  the  greatest  blessing.  Tliis  ia  the  differ- 
ince  between  the  mere  botanist's  knowledge  of  plants,  and  the 
sat  poefa  or  painter's  knowledge  of  them.  The  one  notes 
'r  distinctiona  for  the  sake  of  swelling  hia  herbarium,  the 
nther,  that  ho  may  render  them  vehicles  of  expression  and  emo- 
Tiie  one  counts  the  stamens,  and  affixes  a  name,  and  is 
mtent ;  tho  otlier  observes  every  character  of  the  plant's  color 
tnd  form  ;  considering  each  of  its  attribntee  as  an  eVemssxA  ^A 
rpressJon,  he  seizes  on  its  lines  of  grace  or  ciieT^y , 'c"\^\iiAl  ot 
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repose  ;  notes  the  feebleness  or  the  TJgor,  the  serenity  or  trema- 
lousiiess  of  its  hues  ;  obsorves  its  local  hubits,  its  love  or  fear  of 
peculiar  places,  its  nourishment  or  destruction  by  particular  in- 
fluences ;  he  associates  it  in  his  mind  with  all  the  features  of 
the  situations  it  inhabits,  and  the  ministering  agencies  necessary 
to  its  support.  Thenceforward  the  Hower  is  to  him  a  hving 
crcatitre,  with  histories  written  on  its  leaves,  and  passions 
I  breathing  in  its  motion.  Its  ocourrenee  in  his  picture  is  no 
mere  point  of  color,  no  meaningless  spark  of  light.  It  is  a 
voice  rising  from  the  earth,— a  new  chord  of  the  mind's  music, 
— a  necessary  .note  in  the  harmony  of  liis  picture,  contributing 
alike  to  its  tondcmess  and  its  dignity,  nor  less  to  its  loveliness 
than  its  truth. 

The  particiilarization  of  flowers  by  Shakspeare  and  Shelley 

fii^ords  us  the  most  frequent  examples  of  the  exalted  use  of  these 
feferior  details.  It  is  tnie  that  the  paint«r  has  not  the  same 
power  of  exjjressing  the  thoughts  with  which  hia  symbols  are 
connected  ;  he  is  dependent  in  some  degree  on  the  knowledge 
and  feeling  of  the  spectator ;  but,  by  the  destruction  of  such 
details,  hia  foreground  is  not  rendered  more  intelligible  to  the 
ignorant,  although  it  ceases  to  have  interest  for  the  informed. 
It  is  no  excuse  for  illegible  writing  that  there  are  persons  who 
I       could  not  havo  read  it  had  it  been  plain. 

II  repeat  then,  generalization, , as  the  word  is  commonly  un- 
derstood, is  the  act  of  a  vulgar,  incapable,  and  unthinking 
mind.  To  see  in  all  mountains  nothing  but  similar  heaps  of 
«artii ;  in  all  rocks,  nothing  but  similar  concretions  of  solid 
(matter ;  in  aU  trees,  nothing  but  similar  accumulations  of 
leaves,  is  no  sign  of  high  feeling  or  extended  thought.  The 
more  we  know,  and  the  more  we  feel,  the  more  we  separate  ; 
we  separate  to  obtain  a  more  perfect  unity.  Stones,  in  the 
Uioughts  of  the  peasant,  lie  as  they  do  on  his  field,  one  is  like 
another,  and  thore  is  no  connection  between  any  of  them.  The 
geologist  distinguishes,  and  in  distinguishing  connects  them. 
Each  becomes  different  from  its  fellow,  but  in  differing  from, 
assumes  a  relation  to  its  fellow ;  they  are  no  more  each  the  repe- 
tition  of  the  other, — they  are  parts  of  a  system,  and  each  implies 
md  is  connected  with  the  existence  of  the  rest.  That  general- 
hsatiou  then  is  right,  true,  and  noble,  which  is  based  on  the 
'owJe^^e  ol  the  distinctions  and  observance  of  the  relations  of 
^djrj'diial  kinds.     That  g-oneralization  is  wrong,  laVac,  and. 
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iptible,  wbicli  is  based  on  ignorance  of  the  one,  and  disturb' 
ice  of  the  other.  It  is  indeed  no  generalization,  hut  con- 
ision  and  chaoa ;  it  is  the  generalization  of  a  defeated  army 
:to  indistinguiBhahlo  impotence — the  generalization  of  the  cle- 
of  a  dead  carcass  into  dust. 
Let  ns,  then,  without  farther  notice  of  the  dogmata  of  the 
loola  of  art,  follow  forth  those  conclusions  to  which  we  are 
by  observance  of  the  laws  of  nature. 

I  have  just  said  tliat  every  class  of  rock,  earth  and  cloud, 
inst  be  known  by  tho  painter,  with  geologic  and  meteorologio 
accTiracy.*  Nor  is  this  merely  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  tho 
character  of  these  minor  features  themselves,  hot  more  especially 
for  tho  sake  of  reaching  that  simple,  earnest,  and  congistent 
character  which  is  visible  in  the  whole  effect  of  every  natural 
landscape.  Every  geological  formation  has  features  entirely 
peculiar  to  itself  ;  deiinite  lines  of  fracture,  giving  rise  to  fixed 
lesnltant  forma  of  rock  and  earth  ;  peculiar  vegetable  products, 
long  which  still 'farther  distinctions  are  wrought  out  by  varia- 
ins  of  climate  and  elevation.  From  snch  modifying  circum- 
the  infinite  varieties  of  the  orders  of  landscape,  of 
which  each  one  shows  perfect  hannony  among  its  several  fea- 
tures, and  possesses  an  idea!  beauty  of  its  own ;  a  beauty  not 
distingnished  merely  by  such  peculiarities  as  are  wrought  on 
"  ,e  human  form  by  change  of  climate,  but  by  generic  differences 
most  marked  and  essential ;  so  that  its  classes  cannot  be 
ineralized  or  amalgamated  by  any  expedients  whatsoever.  The 
'el  marshes  and  rich  meadows  of  the  tertiary,  tho  rounded 
swells  and  abort  pastures  of  the  chalk,  the  square-built  cliffs 
and  cloven  dells  of  the  lower  limestone,  the  so.iring  peaks  and 
ridgy  precipices  of  the  primaries,  having  nothing  in  common 
ftmong  them — nothing  which  is  not  distinctive  and  incommuni- 

*  Is  not  this — it  may  be  asked — demanding  more  f  rora  liim  tiisa  life  can 
fcCCompliah?  Not  one  whit.  Nothing  more  than  Imowledge  of  external 
characteristics  is  abaoliitely  required  ;  and  even  if,  which  were  more  de- 
sirable, thorough  Ecicnlific  knowledgtihad  to  benttniiied,  the  time  which  oar 
srtisis  spend  in  multiplying  crude  sketches,  or  flaishing  ttieir  unintelligent 
embryoa  of  the  study,  woiiid  render  them  masters  of  every  science  that 
modem  investigations  have  organized,  and  familiar  with  every  form  that 
Kature  manifcetB.  Martin,  if  the  lime  wliich  he  must  have  spent  on  the 
abortive  bubbles  of  iiis  Canute  had  been  passed  in  working  on  tho  sea- 
■hOK,  migbtliflre  }caracd  enough  to  enable  hira  to  pTodace,  "w\'i.>\.  ft.\ffi^ 
~~>(jfc^  a  picture  which  would  have  smote  like  ibe  aound  ol  ■Cto  wai,  xte^xk 
Itg'aiearta  forever. 
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^Kpable.     Their  yerj  atmoapherea  ai'6  different^their  clouds 
^^raiSerent — their  humora  of  etorm  aud  Bunshine  are  different — 
^Btiheir  flowers,  animala  and  forosta  are  difleront.     By  each  order 
^Bi  of  landscape — and  its  orders,  I  repeat,  are  infinite  in  number, 
corresponding  nut  only  to  the  aeveml  speciea  of  roek,  bat  to  the 
particular  circumstances  of  tJie  rocks'  deposition  or  after  treat- 
ment, and  to  the  incalculable  varieties  of  climate,  aspect,  and 
rlrnman  interference  : — by  each  order  of  landscape,  I  say,  pecu- 
r  lessons  are  intended  to  be  taught,  and  distinct  pleasorcs  to 
[be  conveyed  ;  and  it  is  as  utterly  futilo  to  talk  of  generalizing 
>  impresaiona  into  an  ideal  landacape,  as  to  talk  of  amalga- 
nmating  all  nourishment  into  one  ideal  food,  gathering  all  music 
1  ideal  movement,  or  confounding  all  thonght  into  one 
(Ideal  idea. 

There  is,  however,  such  a  thing  aa  composition  of  different 
■dera  of  landscape,  though  there  can  bo  no  generalization  of 
■them.     Nature  herself  perpetually  brings  together  elements  of 
fariouB   expression.     Her  barren  rocks  stoop  through  wooded 
romontories  to  the  plain  ;  and  the  wreaths  of  the  vine  ahow 
rough  their  green  shadows  the  wan  light  of  unperiahing  snow. 
The  painter,  therefore,  has  the  choice  of  either  working  out 
the  isolated  character  of  some  one  distinct  class  of  seone,  or  of 
bringing  together  a  mnltitudo  of  different  elements,  which  may 
^^  adorn  each  other  by  contrast. 

^L  I  believe  that  the  simple  and  uncomhined  landscape,  if 
^Bwrought  out  with  due  attention  to  the  ideal  beauty  of  the  fea- 
^^tures  it  includes,  will  always  be  the  most  powerful  in  its  appeal 
to  the  heai'fc.  Contrast  increases  the  sjjlendor  of  beauty,  hut  it 
disturbs  its  infinence  ;  it  adds  to  its  attractiveness,  but  dimin- 
ishes ita  power.  On  this  subject  I  shall  have  much  to  say  here- 
aiter  ;  at  present  I  merely  wish  to  suggest  the  possibility,  that 
the  single-minded  painter,  who  is  working  out  ou  broad  and 
simple  principles,  a  pieco  of  unbroken,  harmonious  htndscape 
character,  may  he  reaching  an  end  in  art  quite  us  high  as  the 

Ipioro  ambitious  student  who  is  always  "within  five  minutes' 
ftralk  of  everywhere,"  making  the  ends  of  the  earth  contribute 
to  hia  pictorial  guazzetto  ;  *  and  the  certainty,  that  unless  the 


*  "  A  green  field  is  a  night  wliicli  makes  us  pardon 
The  ahaence  of  that  moro  sublime  construction 
WliicU  misea  uj)  vines,  olive,  precipices, 
Glaciers,  volcanoes,  oranges,  and  ices." 

DoTI,  JlUll 
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eompoaition  of  the  latter  be  regulated  by  severe  judgment,  an3" 
its  members  connected  by  nittural  links,  it  must  become  more 
contemptible  in  its  motley,  tliun  an  honest  study  of  road-side 
weeds. 

Let  mo,  at  the  risk  of  tediously  repeating  what  is  nniversullj 
known,  refer  to  the  C'omujon  jirinciplea  of  historical  composi- 
tion, in  order  that  I  may  sliow  their  application  to  that  of  land- 
scape. The  merest  tyro  in  art  knows  that  every  figure  wliich  is 
unnecessary  to  liis  picture,  is  an  encumbrauco  to  it,  and  that 
every  figure  which  does  not  Bympathize  with  the  action,  inter- 
mpte  it.  He  that  gathcreth  not  with  me,  acattereth, — is,  or 
ought  to  be,  the  ruling  principle  of  his  plan  ;  and  the  power 
and  grandeur  of  his  result  will  bo  esattly  proportioned  to  the 
unity  of  feeling  manifested  in  its  several  parts,  and  to  the  pro- 
priety and  simphcity  of  the  relations  in  which  they  stand  to 
each  other. 

All  this  is  equally  applicable  to  the  materials  of  inanimate 
,turo.  Imprcssiveness  is  destroyed  by  a  multitude  of  contra- 
ictory  facts,  and  the  accumulation,  which  is  not  harmonious, 
discordant.  He  who  endeavors  to  unite  simplicity  with  mag- 
nificence, to  guide  from  solitude  to  festivity,  and  to  contrast 
melancholy  with  mirth,  must  end  by  the  production  of  confused 
lity.     There  ia  a  peculiar  spirit -possessed  by  every  kind  of 

I  scene ;  and  although  a  point  of  contrast  may  sometimes  enhance 
id  exhibit  this  particular  foeUng  more  iutonsely,  it  must  be 
ly  a  point,  not  an  equalized  opposition.  Every  introduction 
new  and  different  feeling  weakens  the  force  of  what  has 
already  been  impressed,  and  the  mingling  of  all  emotions  must 
conclude  in  apathy,  as  the  mingling  of  all  colors  in  white. 

Let  us  test  by  these  simple  rules  one  of  the  "  ideal"  land- 

iape  compositions  of  Claude,  that  known  to  the  Italians  as  "  H 

'nlino. " 

The  foreground  ia  a  piece  of  very  lovely  and  perfect  forest 

■,  with  a  dance  of  peasants  by  a  brookside  ;  quite  enough 

ibject  to  form,  in  the  hands  of  a  maater,  an   impressive  and 

implete  picture.     On  the  other  side  of  the  brook,  however,  we 

a  piece  of  pastond  life,  a  man  with  some  bulls  and  goats 

taiubling  headforemost  into  the  water,  owing  to  some  sudden 

paralytic  affection  of  all  their  legs.     Even  this  group  is  one  too 

many ;  the  shepherd  had  no  business  to  drive  \ua  ftotV  BiQ  ■&!««: 

danoeTs,  and  the  danccis  will  certainly  ir\g\\te-Q.  We  <aa.yOia. 
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But  when  we  look  farther  into  the  picture,  out  feelinga  roeeivo 

a  sudden  and  violent  ahock,  hy  the  unexpected  appearance, 

amidst  things  pEistoral  and  musical,  of  the  military  :  a  number 

■  of  Roman  soldiers  riding  in  on  hobby-horsea,  with  a  leader  on 

b^oot,  apparently  encouraging  them  to  make  an  immediate  and 

KdecisiTe  cliarge  on  the  muaiciana.     Beyond  the  soldiers  is  a  cir- 

r  cular  temple,  in  exceedingly  bad  repair,  and  close  beside  it,  built 

against  its  very  walls,  a  neat  water-mi!!  in  full  work.     By  the 

mill  Hows  a  large  river,  with  a  weir  all  across  it.     The  weir  has 

not  been  made  for  the  mill,  (for  that  receives  its  water  from  the 

» tills  by  a  trongh  carried  over  the  temple,)  bat  it  is  particularly 
ngly  and  monotonous  in  it3  line  of  fall,  and  the  water  below 
iorms  a  dead-looking  pond,  on  which  some  people  are  fishing  in 
pnnta.  The  banks  of  this  river  resemble  in  contour  the  later 
ological  formations  around  London,  constitnted  chiefly  of 
broken  pots  and  oyst«r -shells.  At  an  inconvenient,  distance 
^^  from  the  water-side  stands  a  city,  composed  of  twenty-five  round 
^L towers  and  a  pyramid.  Beyond  the  city  is  a  handsome  bridge  ; 
^B^beyond  the  bridge,  part  of  the  Campagna,  with  fragments  of 
^^aqaeducts;  beyond  tho  Cumpagna,  the  chain  of  the  Alps;  on 
the  left,  the  cascades  of  Tivoli, 

This  is,  I  believe,  a  fair  example  of  what  is  commonly  called 
an  "  ideal  landscape,"  i.e.,  a  group  of  tho  artist's  studies  from 
nature,  individually  spoiled,  selected  with  such  opposition  of 
character  as  may  insure  their  neutralizing  each  other's  effect, 
and  united  with  sufficient  unnaturalness  and  violence  of  associa- 

»tion  to  inaure  their  producing  a  general  sensation  of  the  impos- 
sible. Let  us  analyze  the  separate  subjects  a  little  in  this  ideal 
TTork  of  Claude's, 
Perhaps  there  is  no  more  impressive  scene  on  earth  than  the 
solitary  extent  of  the  Campagna  of  Rome  under  evening  light. 
Let  the  reader  imagine  himself  for  a  moment  withdrawn  from 
the  sounds  and  motion  of  the  living  world,  and  sent  forth  alone 
into  this  wild  and  wasted  plain.  The  earth  yields  and  crumbles 
beneath  hia  foot,  tread  he  never  so  lightly,  for  its  substance  is 
white,  hollow,  and  carious,  like  the  dusty  wreck  of  tho  bones  of 

tmen,*  The  long  knotted  grass  waves  and  tosses  feebly  in  the 
evening  wind,  and  the  shadows  of  its  motion  shako  feverishly 
: 


The  vegetable  soil  ot  the  Campagna  is  cbicfly  formed  by  decomposed 
■ras,  and  under  U  lies  a  bed  of  wlilte  pumice,  exactly  resumtiliD; 
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along  the  banks  of  ruin  that  lift  themBelvea  to  the  Bunlighl. 
Hillocka  of  mouldering  oartli  lieavo  around  him,  as  if  the  dead 
beneath  were  struggling  in  their  sleep  ;  scattered  blocks  of  black 
atone,  four-square,  remnants  of  mighty  ediflcea,  not  one  left 
upon  another,  lie  upon  them  to  keep  them  down.     A  dull  pur- 
ple, poisonous  haze  stretches  level  along  the  desert,  veiling  its 
spectral  wrecks  of  massy  niins,  on  whose  rents  the  red  light  rests 
L  like  dying  fire  on  defiled  altars.     The  blue  ridge  of  the  Albau 
■'mount  lifts  itself  against  a  solemn  space  of  gi-oen,  clear,  quiet 
p-sky.     Watch-towers  of  dark  clonds  stand  steadfastly  along  the 
I  promontories  of  the  Apennines.     From  the  plain  to  tlio  monn- 
I  tains,  the  sliattered  aqueducts,  pier  beyond  pier,  molt  into  the 
I  darkness,  like  shudowy  and  countless  troops  of  funeral  mourners, 
V  passing  from  a  nation's  grave. 

Let  us,  with  Claude,  make  a  few  "  ideal"  alterations  in  this 
Klaudscape.  First,  we  will  reduce  the  multitudinous  precipices 
•  of  the  Apennines  to  four  augar-loaves.  Secondly,  we  will  re- 
moTO  the  Alban  mount,  and  put  a  large  dust-heap  in  its  stead. 
Next,  we  will  knock  down  the  greater  part  of  the  aqueducts, 
and  leave  only  an  arch  or  two,  that  their  infinity  of  length  may 

I  no  longer  be  painful  from  its  monotony.  For  the  purple  mist 
and  dechning  sun,  wo  will  Buhstitutc  a  bright  blue  sky,  with 
round  white  clouds.  Finally,  we  wdl  get  rid  of  tbo  unpleMant 
ruins  in  the  foreground  ;  we  will  plant  some  handsome  trees 
therein,  we  will  send  for  some  fiddlers,  and  get  up  a  dance,  and 
a  picnic  party. 
It  will  be  found,  throughout  the  picture,  that  the  same  spe- 
cies of  improvement  is  made  on  the  materials  which  Claude  had 
ready  to  his  hand.  The  descending  slopes  of  the  city  of  Home, 
towards  the  pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius,  supply  not  only  lines  of 
the  most  eiquisite  variety  and  beauty,  but  matter  for  contem  ■ 
plation  and  reflection  in  every  fragment  of  their  buildings. 
This  passage  has  been  idealized  by  Claude  into  a,  set  of  similar 
round  towers,  respecting  which  no  idea  can  be  formed  but  that 
they  are  uninhabitable,  and  to  which  no  interest  can  be  at- 
taohed,  beyond  the  difficulty  of  conjecturing  what  they  could 
have  been  huilfc  for.  The  ruins  of  the  temple  are  rendered  un- 
impresaive  by  the  juxtaposition  of  the  water-mill,  and  inexplica- 
ble by  the  introduction  of  the  Roman  soldiers.  The  glide  of 
the  muddj?  Btrsuma  of  the  melancholy  TiViet  a«.i\.  Knio  'OMoaigci- 

kthe  Campugna,  is  impressive  in  itself,  V>ut  a\togeft\CT  caaae,*  'ws 
1 ^ J 
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be  SO,  when  we  disturb  their  etillneas  of  motion  by  a  weir,  iid( 
their  neglected  flow  with  a  haiidaome  bridge,  and  coyer  f 
solitary  surface  with  punts,  nets,  and  fishermen. 

It  cannot,  I  think,  bo  expected,  thut  landseapea  like 
should  have  any  effect  on  the  human  heart,  except  to  harden  cst-i 
to  degrade  it :  to  lead  it  from  the  love  of  what  is  simple,  eami 
and  pure,  to  what  is  as  sophisticated  and  corrupt  in  aiTange- 
ment,  as  erring  and  imperfect  in  detail.  So  long  as  such  works 
are  held  up  for  imitation,  landscape  painting  must  be  a  manu- 
facture, it»  productions  must  bo  toys,  and  its  patrons  must  be 
children. 

My  purpose  then,  in  the  present  work,  is  to  demonstrate  tJu 
ntter  falseness  both  of  the  facts  and  principles ;  the  imperfection- 
of  material,  and  error  of  arrangement,  on  which  works  such  ae 
these  are  baaed  ;  and  to  insist  on  the  necessity,  as  well  as  the 
dignity,  of  an  earnest,  faithful,  loving,  study  of  nature  as  she 
is,  rejecting  with  abhorrence  all  that  man  has  done  to  alter  and 
modify  her.  And  the  praise  which,  in  this  first  portion  of  the 
work,  is  given  to  many  English  artists,  would  be  justifiable  on 
this  ground  only,  that  although  frequently  with  little  power  and 
desultory  effort,  they  have  yet,  in  an  honest  and  good  heart, 
received  the  word  of  God  from  clouds,  and  leaves,  and  waves, 
and  kept  it,*  and  endeavored  in  humility  to  render  to  the  world 

•  The  fpclings  of  Constable  with  respect  to  hia  art  might  be  almost  a 
model  for  the  young  aludctil,  were  it  not  tliat  tliey  err  a  Utile  on  the  other 
side,  and  are  perhaps  m  need  of  chastening  and  guiding  from  the  works  iit 
hia  fellow-men.  We  should  use  pictures  not  as  nulhorities,  but  as  uommenta 
on  nature,  just  as  we  use  divines,  not  as  authorities,  Imt  as  comments  on  Uie 
Bible.  Constable,  in  his  dread  of  saint-worship,  excommunicates  himself 
from  all  benefit  of  the  Church,  and  deprives  himself  ot  much  inatniction 
from  the  Scripture  to  which  he  holds,  because  he  will  not  accept  aid  In  the 
reading  of  it  from  the  learning  of  other  men.  Bir  George  Beaumont,  on 
the  contrary,  furnishes,  in  the  anecdotes  given  of  him  in  Constable's  life,  o 
melancholy  Instance  of  the  degradation  iato  which  the  human  mind  may 
fall,  when  it  suffers  human  works  to  interfere  between  it  and  its  Master. 
The  recommending  the  color  of  ira  old  Cremona  fiddle  for  the  prevailing 
tone  of  everything,  and  the  vapid  inquiry  nf  the  conventionalist,  "Where 
do  you  put  your  brown  tree?"  show  a  prostration  of  intellect  bo  langhaWo,, 
and  lamentable,  that  they  ureut  once,  on  nil,  and  tn  all,  students  of  U^U 
gallery,  a  satire  and  a  warning.  Art  so  followed  is  the  moat  servile  indo*.W 
lence  in  which  life  can  be  wasted.  There  are  then  two  dangerous  extremei 
to  //e  a/),iniied.—forgetfn!neBaot  the  Scripture. and  aporn  of  the  divine-^ 
M/avery  on  the  one  band,  free-tbiakiag  on  the  Other.    The  mcaa  \s  T\teM\7  4 
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that  purity  of  impression  which  can  alono  render  the  result  of 
art  an  instniraput  of  good,  or  ita  labor  deserving  of  gratitude. 

»Ifj  howKver,  1  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  insist  on  the 
necessity  of  this  lieartfelt  love  of,  and  unqtialiliod  submission  to, 
the  teaching  of  nature,  it  will  he  no  less  incumbent  upon  me  to 
ireprobato  the  careless  rendering  of  casual  impression,  and  the 
mechanical  copyism  of  unimportant  subject,  which  are  too  fre- 
quently visible  in  our  modern  school.*  Their  lightness  and  de- 
difficult  to  deterrame  or  keep  in  art  »s  in  religion,  but  the  great  (ianger  is 
on  the  side  of  superslilion.  He  who  walks  bumbly  witii  Nature  will 
seldom  be  in  danger  of  losing  sigbt  of  Art.  Ua  will  commonly  And  la  all 
that  is  truly  great  of  man's  works,  sointitliing  of  their  original,  for  which  ho 
will  regard  them  with  gratitude,  and  sometimes  follow  them  with  respect  ; 
while  he  who  taken  Art  For  his  authority  may  entirely  lose  sight  of  all  that 
)t  interprets,  and  sink  at  oncb  into  the  sin  of  an  Idolater,  and  the  dcgrada- 
tion  of  a  slave. 

"  I  sUonld  have  insisted  more  on  this  fault  (for  it  is  a  fatal  one)  in  the 
following  Essay,  but  the  cause  of  it  rests  rather  with  the  public  thau  with 
the  artist,  and  in  the  nece^ltics  of  the  public  as  much  as  in  their  will, 
'^nch  pictures  ns  artists  tiivmoelvcs  would  wish  to  paint,  could  not  be  ese- 
^icnted  under  very  high  prices  ;  and  it  must  always  be  easier,  in  the  present 
state  o!  society,  to  Bnd  ten  purchasers  of  ten-guinea  sketches,  than  one  pur- 
chaser for  a  hundred-guinea  picture.  Still,  I  have  been  often  both  surprised 
and  grieved  to  see  that  any  effort  on  the  part  of  our  artists  lo  rise  above 
manufacture — any  struggle  to  Bonielhing  like  completed  conception — was 
left  by  the  public  to  be  its  own  reward.  In  Iho  water-color  exhibition  of 
last  year  there  was  a  noble  work  of  David  Cos's,  ideal  in  the  right  sense — a 
forest  hollow  with  a  few  sheep  crushing  down  through  its  deep  fern,  and  a 
Bolemn  opening  of  evening  sky  above  ita  dark  masses  of  distance.  It  was 
wort^  all  his  little  bits  on  the  walls  put  together.  Yet  the  public  picked  up 
all  tlie  little  bits — blots  anil  splashea,  ducks,  ehickweed,  ears  of  corn — all 
ithat  was  clever  and  petite  ;  an.i  the  real  picture — the  full  development  of 
■the  artist's  mind— was  left  on  his  hands.  How  cua  I,  or  any  one  else,  with 
him  after  this  to  aim  at.  anything  more  than  may  be 
struck  out  by  the  cleverness  of  a  quarter  of  nn  hour.  Cnttermole,  I  believe, 
is  eartJied  and  shackled  In  the  same  manner.  He  t>egan  his  career  with 
finished  and  studied  pictures,  which,  I  believe,  never  paid  him — he  now 
prostitutes  his  flue  talent  to  the  superficialness  of  public  taste,  and  blots  his 
way  to  emolument  and  oblivloa.  There  is  commonly,  however,  fault  on 
both  sides  ;  in  the  artist  for  exhibiting  his  dexterity  by  mountebank  tricks 
of  Ihi:  brush,  uatii  chaste  finish,  requiring  ten  times  the  knowledge  and 
labor,  appears  iniilpid  to  the  diseased  taste  which  he  has  himself  formed  in 
his  patrons,  as  the  roaring  and  ranting  of  a  common  actor  will  oftentimes 
render  apparently  vapid  the  finished  touches  of  perfect  nature  ;  and  in  the 
public,  for  taking  less  real  pains  to  become  acquainted  with,  and  di9,iLvm^l- 
nnte,  the  various  powers  of  a  great  artist,  Ihaa  ttey  wovii  Vi  s  " 
the  excellence  of  a  cook  or  devciop  the  deKterity  of  a  dancer. 
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anltormeaa  of  intention,  their  meaningless  mnltiplieation  of  un- 
studied  composition,  and  their  want  of  deflniteness  and  loftiness 
of  aim,  bring  discredit  on  their  whole  sjsteni  of  study,  and  en- 

Iconrago  in  the  critic  the  unhappy  prejudice  that  the  field  and 
the  hill-side  are  less  fit  places  of  study  than  the  gallery  and  the 
garret.  Not  every  casual  idea  caught  from  the  flight  of  a 
ahower  or  the  full  of  a  sunbeam,  not  every  glowing  fragment  of 
harvest  light,  nor  every  flickering  dream  of  copsewood  coolness, 
is  to  be  given  to  the  world  as  it  came,  unconsidered,  incom- 
plete, and  forgotten  by  the  artist  as  soon  as  it  has  left  his  easel. 
That  only  should  be  eonsidered  a  picture,  in  which  the  spirit, 
{not  the  materials,  observe,)  bat  the  animating  emotion  of  many 
■ucli  atudies  is  concentrated,  and  exhibited  by  the  aid  of  long- 
studied,  painfully-chosen  forms  ;  idealized  in  the  right  senae  of 
the  word,  not  by  audacious  liberty  of  that  faculty  of  degrading 
God's  works  which  man  calls  his  "  imagination,"  but  hy  perfect 
assertion  of  entire  knowledge  of  every  part  and  cliaracter  and 
function  of  tiie  object,  and  in  which  the  details  are  completed 
to  the  last  lino  compatible  with  the  dignity  and  simplicity  of  the 
whole,  wrought  out  with  that  noblest  industry  which  concen- 
trates profusion  into  point,  and  transforms  accumulation  into 
etrncture  ;  neither  must  this  labor  be  bestowed  on  every  subject 
which  appears  to  afford  a  capability  of  good,  but  on  chosen  sub- 
jects in  which  nature  has  prepared  to  the  artist's  hand  the  purest 
sources  of  the  impression  he  would  convey.  Tiiese  may  be 
humble  in  their  order,  but  they  must  be  perfect  of  their  kind. 
There  ia  a  perfection  of  the  hedgerow  and  cottage,  as  well  as  of 
Uthe  forest  and  the  palace,  and  more  ideality  in  a  great  artist's 
selection  and  treatment  of  roadside  weeds  and  brook-worn  peb- 
Kbles,  than  in  all  the  struggling  caricature  of  the  meaner  mind 
which  heaps  its  foreground  with  colossal  colunms,  and  heaves 
Impossible  mountains  into  the  encumbered  sky.  Finally,  those 
fehosen  subjects  must  not  bo  in  any  way  repetitions  of  one  an- 
other, but  each  founded  on  a  new  idea,  and  developing  a  totally 
"istinct  train  of  thought ;  so  that  the  work  of  the  artist's  life 
bihould  form  a  consistent  series  of  esaaya,  rising  through  the 
P'Bcale  of  creation  from  the  humblest  scenery  to  the  most  exalted ; 
'  fiach  picture  being  a  necessary  link  in  the  chain,  based  on  what 
preceded,  introducing  to  what  is  to  follow,  and  all,  in  their 
KJofv!_rsjstein,  e:ihibiting  and  drawing  closer  the  bonds  of  natura 
":»  ^/le  human  heart. 
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Since,  then,  I  shall  have  to  reprobate  the  absence  of  Btndy  in 
UiG  modorus  nearly  as  much  as  it8  false  direction  in  the  ancients, 
my  task  will  naturally  divide  itself  into  three  portions.  In  the 
first,  I  shall  endeavor  to  investigate  and  arrange  the  facts  of  na- 
ture with  scientific  accuracy  ;  Bhowing  aa  I  proceed,  by  what 
total  neglect  of  the  very  first  base  and  groundwork  of  their  art 
the  idealities  of  some  among  the  old  masters  are  protluced. 
This  foundation  once  securely  laid,  I  shall  proceed,  in  the  sec- 
ond portion  of  the  work,  to  analyze  and  demonstrate  the  nature 
of  the  emotions  of  the  Beautiful  and  Sublime  ;  to  examine  the 
particolar  characters  of  every  kind  of  scenery,  and  to  bring  to 
light,  as  far  as  may  be  in  my  power,  that  faultless,  ceaseless,  in- 
conceivable,  inexhaustible  loveliness,  which  God  has  stamped 
npon  all  things,  if  man  will  only  receive  them  as  lie  gives  them- 
Finally,  I  shall  endeavor  to  trace  the  operation  of  all  this  on  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  men  ;  to  exhibit  the  moral  function  and 
end  of  art,  to  prove  the  share  which  it  ought  to  have  in  the 

thoughts,  and  infiucnco  on  the  lives  of  all  of  us ;  to  attach  to 
"^e  artist  the  responsibility  of  a  preacher,  and  to  kindle  in  the 
moral  mind  that  regard  which  such  an  office  must  demand. 
It  must  be  evident  that  the  first  portion  of  tliis  task,  which 
p  all  that  I  have  yet  been  enabled  to  offer  to  the  reader,  cannot 
Hit  be  the  least  interesting  and  the  most  laborious,  especially 
Bcause  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  executed  without  refer- 
ence to  any  principles  of  beauty  or  influences  of  emotion.     It  is 
the  liard,  straightforward  classification  of  material  things,  not 
the  study  of  thought  or  passion  ;  and  therefore  let  me  not  be 
accused  of  the  feelings  which  I  choose  to  repress.     The  coiisid- 
eration  of  the  high  qnalities  of  &rl  must  not  be  interrupted  by 
the  work  of  the  hammer  and  the  eudiometer. 

Again,  I  would  request  that  the  frequent  passages  of  refer- 
ence to  the  great  masters  of  the  Italian  school  may  not  be 
looked  upon  as  mere  modes  of  conventional  expression.  I  think 
there  is  enough  in  the  following  pages  to  prove  that  I  am  not 
likely  to  be  carried  away  by  the  celebrity  of  a  name  ;  and  there- 
fore that  the  devoted  love  which  I  profess  for  the  works  of  the 
great  historical  and  sacred  painters  is  sincere  and  well-grounded. 
And  indeed  every  principle  of  art  which  I  may  advocate,  I  shall 
be  able  to  illustrate  by  reference  to  the  works  of  men  universally 
allowed  to  bo  the  masters  of  masters  ;  and  Uio  TpuViWe,  eoVdti^as, 

^pj teaching  leads  them  to  higher  understaniVragaT\Oi\Q')e  (jVCwa 
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works  of  Baonaroti,  Leooai-do,  Eaffaeile,  Titian,  and  Caglian, 
may  surely  concede  to  me  without  fear,  the  right  of  striking 
snoh  blows  as  I  may  deem  necessary  to  the  estabUslunent  of  my 
principles,  at  Gaeper  Poussin,  or  Vandeveldo. 

Indeed,  I  believe  there  is  nearly  as  much  oecaBion,  at  the 
present  day,  for  advocacy  of  Michael  Angelo  against  the  petti- 
ness of  the  moderns,  aa  thero  is  for  support  of  Turner  against 
the  conventionalities  of  the  ancients.  For,  though  the  names 
of  the  fathers  of  sacred  art  are  on  all  our  lips,  our  faith  in  them 
is  much  like  that  of  the  great  world  in  its  religion — nominal, 
but  dead.  In  vain  oar  lecturers  sound  the  name  of  Baffaelle  in 
the  ears  of  their  pupils,  while  their  own  works  are  visibly  at  vari- 
ance with  every  principle  dedncible  from  his.  In  vain  ia  the 
young  student  compelled  to  prodnee  a  certain  number  of  school 
copies  of  Michael  Angelo,  when  his  bread  must  depend  on  the 
number  of  gewgaws  he  can  crowd  into  his  canvas.  And  I  could 
with  aa  much  zeal  exert  myself  against  the  modem  system  of 
Enghah  historical  art,  as  I  have  in  favor  of  our  school  of  land- 
scape, but  that  it  is  an  ungrateful  and  painfnl  task  to  attack  the 
works  of  jiving  painters,  struggling  with  adverse  circumstances 
of  every  kind,  and  especially  with  tho  false  taste  of  a  nation 
which  regards  matters  of  art  either  with  the  ticklishness  of  an 
infant,  or  the  stolidity  of  a  Megatherium. 

I  have  been  accused,  in  the  execution  of  this  first  portion  ol 
my  work,  of  irreverent  and  ecurrile  expression  towards  the 
works  which  I  have  depreciated.  Possibly  I  may  have  been  in 
some  degree  infected  by  reading  those  criticisms  of  our  periodi- 
cals, which  consist  of  nothing  else ;  but  I  believe  in  general  that 
my  words  will  be  found  to  liave  sufficient  tnith  in  tlicm  to  ex- 
cuse their  fauiiliarity  ;  and  that  no  other  weapons  could  have 
been  used  to  pierce  the  superstitious  prejudice  with  which  the 
works  of  certain  painters  are  shielded  from  the  attacks  of  rea- 
son. My  answer  is  that  given  long  ago  to  a  similar  complaint, 
uttered  under  the  same  cirenmstances  by  the  foiled  sophist : — 
{"  iliS  iariv  o  av^ysujToS;  ^ianalSevr6%ri%,  oi  outco  ipavKa 
ovofiaTO!  ovofia^Etv  roX/j^  eV  fftfiva  rrpayfiari.)  Totovxae 
ris,  a?  Ittttiix,  ovStr  aX\o  ^povrl^air  1}  to  aXtjOii." 

It  is  with  more  surjjriso  that  I  have  heard  myself  uccnsed  of 
tlionghtless  severity  with  respect  to  the  works  of  contemporary 
j^ajntors.  Sot  I  fulJ/  believe  that  whenever  I  attack  them,  I  give 
^j'self  far  more  paia  than  I  can  possibly  mfiict ;  ani,  m  mwa-^ 
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Instances,  I  have  witlilield  reprobation  which  I  considered 
neeesaary  to  the  full  understanding  of  my  work,  in  tho  fear  of 
grieving  or  injuring  men  of  wliose  feelings  and  circumstances  I 
was  ignorant.  Indeed,  tho  apparently  fnlse  and  exaggerated  bind 
of  the  whole  book  in  favor  of  modem  art,  is  in  great  degree  do- 
pendent  on  my  withholding  the  animadversions  which  would 
have  given  it  balance,  and  keeping  silence  where  I  cannot 
praise.  But  I  had  rather  be  a  year  or  two  longer  in  effecting 
my  purposes,  than  reach  them  by  trampling  on  men's  hearts 
and  hearths  ;  and  I  have  permitted  myself  to  express  unfavor- 
able opinions  only  where  the  popularity  and  favor  of  the  artist 
are  ao  great  as  to  render  the  opinion  of  an  individual  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  Lim. 

And  now — ^but  one  word  more.  For  many  a  year  we  have 
heard  nothing  with  respect  to  the  works  of  Turner  but  accusa- 
tions of  their  want  of  truth.  To  every  observation  on  their 
power,  sublimity,  or  beauty,  there  has  been  but  one  reply : 
They  are  not  like  nature.  I  therefore  took  my  opponents  on 
their  own  ground,  and  demonstrated,  by  thorough  investigation 
of  actual  facts,  that  Turner  is  like  nature,  and  paints  more  of 
natxiTo  than  any  man  who  ever  lived.  I  expected  this  proposi- 
tion (tiie  foundation  of  all  my  futui-o  efforts)  would  have  been 
disputed  with  desperate  struggles,  and  that  I  should  have  had 
to  fight  my  way  to  my  position  inch  by  inch.  K"ot  at  alb  My 
opponents  yield  me  the  field  at  once.  One  (the  writer  for  tho 
Athenienm)  has  no  otlter  resource  than  the  assertion,  that  "  he 
disapproves  the  natura!  style  in  painting.  If  people  want  to  see 
nature,  let  them  go  and  look  at  herself.  Why  should  they  see 
her  at  second-hand  on  a  piece  of  canvas?"  The  other,  (Black- 
wood,) still  more  utterly  discomfited,  is  reduced  to  a  still  mora 
remarkable  line  of  defence.  "  It  is  not,"  he  says,  "  what  things 
in  all  respects  really  ai-e,  but  how  tliey  are  convertible  by  the 
mind  into  what  they  are  not,  that  we  have'to  consider."  (Oc- 
!■  tober,  1843,  p.  485.)     I    leave   therefore    the  reader  to   choose 

Aether,  with  Blackwood  and  his  fellows,  he  will  proceed  to 
ider  how  things  are  convertible  by  the  mind  into  what  they 
znot,  or  whether,  with  me,  he  will  undergo  the  harder,  but 

farbaps  on  the  whole  more  useful,  labor  of  aflcertaiuing— What, 

to;  an. 
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It  is  with  much  regret,  and  partly  against  my  own  judg- 
meiit,  that  I  republish  the  following  chapters  in  their  present 
form.  The  particular  circnmBtances  (stated  in  the  first  preface) 
under  which  they  were  originally  written,  have  rendered  them 
so  nnfit  for  the  position  they  now  hold  as  introductory  to  a  seri- 
ous examination  of  the  general  functions  of  art,  that  I  slioald 
have  wished  first  to  comp!et«  the  succeeding  portions  of  the 
essay,  and  then  to  write  another  introduction  of  more  fitting 
character.  But  as  it  may  be  long  before  I  am  able  to  do  this, 
and  as  I  believe  what  I  have  already  written  may  stil!  be  of  some 
limited  and  partial  service,  I  have  suffered  it  to  reappear,  trust- 
ing to  the  kindness  of  the  reader  to  look  to  its  intentiop  rather 
than  its  temper,  and  forgive  its  inoonsideration  in  its  earnest- 
ness. 

Thinking  it  of  too  little  substance  to  bear  mending,  wher- 
ever I  have  fonnd  a  passage  which  I  thought  required  modifica- 
tion or  explanation,  I  have  cut  it  out ;  what  I  liave  left,  how- 
ever imperfect,  cannot  I  think  be  dangerously  misnnderstood  : 
something  I  have  added,  not  under  the  idea  of  rendering  the 
work  in  any  wise  systematic  or  complete,  but  to  supply  gross 
omissions,  answer  inevitable  objections,  and  give  some  substance 
to  passages  of  mere  declamation. 

Whatever  inadeqaacy  or  error  there  may  be,  throughout,  in 

materials  or  modes  of  demonstration,  I  have  no  doubt  of  the 

truth  and  necessity  of  the  main  result ;  and  though  the  reader 

r  may,  perhaps,  find  me  frequently  hereaiter  showing  other  and 

*  ttfflT  grounds  for  what  is  here  affirmed,  yet  the  point  and  bear- 

g  of  the  book,  its  determined  depreciation  of  Claude,  SalvatoT, 

gpar,  and  Danaletto,  and  its  equally  determined.  Rvx-pfioxt  lA 

rner  Its  ihe  gj^ieet  of  ah  landscape  painters,  and  otT'a'rD.e'c'* 
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recent  works  as  his  finest,  are  good  and  right ;  and  if  the  prera- 
lence  throughout  of  uttuck  and  eiilogium  be  found  irksome  or 
offensive,  let  it  be  remcnibered  that  my  object  thus  far  lias  not 
been  either  the  eBtabhahment  or  the  teaching  of  any  principlcfl 
of  art,  but  the  vindication,  most  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of 
our  present  schools,  of  the  iincomprehended  rank  of  their  great- 
est ai'tist,  and  the  diminution,  equally  necessary  as  I  think  to 
the  prosperity  of  our  schoola,  of  the  unadvised  admiration  of  the 
landscape  of  the  seventeenth  century.  For  I  believe  it  to  be 
abnost  impoasiblo  to  state  in  terms  sufficiently  serious  and  severe 
the  depth  and  extent  of  the  evil  ivhich  has  resulted  (and  that 
not  in  art  alone,  but  in  all  other  matters  with  which  the  con- 
templative faculties  are  concerned)  from  the  works  of  those  elder 
men.  On  the  continent  all  landscape  art  has  been  utterly  anni- 
hilated by  them,  and  with  it  all  sense  of  tho  power  of  nature. 
AVe  in  England  have  only  done  better  because  our  artists  have 
had  strength  of  mind  enough  to  form  a  school  withdrawn  from 
their  influence. 

These  points  are  somewhat  farther  developed  in  the  general 
Hketch  of  ancient  and  modern  landscape,  which  I  have  added  to 
the  first  section  of  the  second  part.  Some  important  additions 
have  also  been  made  to  the  chapters  on  the  painting  of  sea. 
Throughout  the  rest  of  the  text,  though  something  is  with- 
drawn, little  is  changed  ;  and  the  reader  may  rest  assured  that 
if  I  were  now  to  bestow  on  this  feeble  essay  the  careful  revision 
which  it  much  needs,  but  little  deserves,  it  would  not  be  to  alter 
its  tendencies,  or  modify  its  conclusions,  but  to  prevent  indig- 
nation from  appearing  virulence  on  the  one  side,  and  enthusi- 
asm partisanship  on  tho  other. 
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I  HAVE  been  lately  so  often  asked  by  friends  on  whose  judg- 
ment I  can  rely,  to  permit  the  publication  of  another  edition  of 
'"Modern  Painters"  iu  ita  originiil  form,  that  I  have  at  last 
yielded,  though  with  some  violonoe  to  my  own  feelings  ;  for  many 
parts  of  the  first  and  second  volumes  are  written  in  a  narrow 
enthuaiaam,  and  the  substanco  of  their  metaphysical  and  relig- 
iouB  speculation  is  only  justifiable  on  the  ground  of  its  absolute 
honesty.  Of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  volumes  I  indeed  mean 
eventually  to  rearrange  what  I  think  of  permanent  interest,  for 
the  complete  edition  of  my  works,  but  with  fewer  and  less  elab- 
orate illostrationa  :  nor  have  I  any  serious  grounds  for  refusing 
to  allow  the  book  once  more  to  appear  in  the  irregular  form 
which  it  took  as  it  was  written,  since  of  the  art-teaelitng  and 
landscape  deseription  it  contains  I  have  little  to  retrench,  and 
nothing  to  retract. 

This  final  edition  must,  however,  be  limited  to  a  thousand 
copies,  for  some  of  the  more  delicate  plates  are  already  worn, 
that  of  the  Mill  Stream  in  the  fifth  volume,  and  of  the  Loire 
Side  very  injuriously  ;  while  that  of  the  Shores  of  Wharfeliadto 
'  6  retouched  by  an  engraver  after  the  removal  of  the  mezzotint 

'  reprinting.  But  Mr.  Armytage's,  Mr.  Cousen's,  and  Mr. 
fnf(*B  magnificent  plates  are  still  in  good  state,  and  my  own 

p,  thoiigh  injured,  are  still  good  enough  to  answer  tl 
mrpose. 
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INTRODUCTORY.  ^^M 

If  it  be  true,  and  it  can  scarcely  he  disputed,  that  nothing 

bas  been  for  centuries  consecrated  by  public  admiration,  without 

possessing  in  a  high  degree  some  kind  of  sterling  excellence,  it 

is  not  because  the  average  intellect  and  feeling  of 

.  Publtc  opinion  .,  ■■,,,,  ,,.  ,       ,    • 

oriiirion  of  ei- the  majority  of  the  public  are  competent  m  any 
■  long'perioda of  way  to  distinguish  what  ia  really  excellent!,  but 
because  all  erroneous  opinion  is  inconsistent,  and 
all  ungrounded  opinion  transitory ;  so  that  while  the  fanciea 
and  feelings  which  deny  deserved  honor  and  award  what  is  un- 
due have  neither  root  nor  strength  suffloient  to  maintain  eon- 
eistent  testimony  for  a  length  of  timej  the  opinions  formed  on 
right  grounds  by  those  few  who  are  in  reality  competent 
judges,  being  necessarily  stable,  communicate  themselves  grad- 
ually from  mind  to  mind,  descending  lower  as  they  extend 
irider,  until  the/ leaven  the  wliolo  lump,  an4  ru\e  ''q'j  ^&iAM.\a 
tatbon'tji  even  where  the  grounds  and  reasons  iot  ftiem.  cavmc^. 
b  understood.     On  this  gradual  victory  of  -w^iat  \a  co'asv*'^-^ 
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over  what  is  vacillating,  depends  the  reputation  of  all  that  is 
highest  in  art  and  literature.  For  it  is  an  insult  to  what  is 
really  great  in  eltlier,  to  suppose  that  it  Jn  any  way  addresses 
itself  to  mean  or  uncultivated  faculties.  It  ia  a  matter  of  the 
Bimplest  demonstration,  that  no  man  can  he  really  appreciated 
hut  by  hia  equal  or  superior.  His  inferior  may  over-estimate 
him  in  enthusiasm  ;  or,  as  is  more  commonly  the  case,  degrade 
him,  in  ignorance  ;  hut  he  cannot  form  a  grounded  and  juat 
estimate.  Without  proving  this,  however — which  it  would  take 
more  apace  to  do  than  I  can  spare — it  is  sufficiently  ovidcnt  that 
there  ia  no  process  of  amalgamation  by  which  opinions,  wrong 
individually,  can  become  right  merely  by  their  multitude.* 
If  I  stand  by  a  picture  in  the  Academy,  and  hear  twenty  per- 
sona in  succession  admiring  some  paltry  piece  of  mechanism  or 
imitation  in.  the  lining  of  a  cloak,  or  the  satin  of  a  slipper,  it  ia 
absard  to  tell  me  that  they  reprobate  collectively  what  they  ad- 
mire individually  ;  or,  if  they  pass  with  apathy  by  a  piece  of  the 
most  noble  conception  or  most  perfect  truth,  because  it  has  in  it 
no  tricks  of  the  brush  nor  grimace  of  expression,  it  is  absard 
to  tell  me  that  they  collectively  respect  what  they  separately 
scorn,  or  that  the  feeUngs  and  knowledge  of  such  judges,  by  any 
length  of  time  or  comparison  of  ideas,  could  come  to  any  right 
eonclnsion  with  respect  to  what  is  really  high  in  art.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  decided  by  them,  but  for  them  ; — decided  at  first  by 
few  :  by  fewer  in  proportion  aa  the  merits  of  the  work  are  of  a 
higher  order.  From  these  few  the  decision  is  communicated  to 
the  number  next  below  them  in  rank  of  mind,  and  by  these 
again*  to  a,  wider  and  lower  circle  ;  each  rank  being  so  far  cog- 
nizant of  the  superiority  of  that  above  it,  as  to  receive  its  deci- 
Won  with  respect  ;  until,  in  process  of  time,  the  right  and  con- 
opinion  is  communicated  to  all,  and  held  by  all  as  a  mat- 
ter of  faith,  the  more  positively  in  proportion  as  the  grounds  of 
itt  are  less  perceived. f 

•  The  opinion  of  a  majority  is  right  only  when  it  is  more  probalile  with 
eaRb  individual  that  he  should  be  right  than  that  he  should  ha  wrong,  aa  in 
the  case  of  a  Jury.  Where  it  ia  more  probable,  with  respect  to  each  indi- 
vidaal.  that  he  should  be  wrong  than  right,  the  opinion  of  the  minority  ia 
^6e  Ove  one.  Thus  it  ifl  in  art. 
r  TJiere  are,  however,  a  thousand  modifying  citcwin.'4\a,OGCS  -yftCvAi  leof. 
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^H    But  when  this  process  has  taken  place,  and  the  work  haa  he-" 
^^kme  Banctilied  by  time  in  the  minds  of.  men,  it  is  impoBsiblQ 

det  tliia  process  sometimes  unnecessary, — somelimes  rapid  and  certain  — 
sometimeH  impossible.  It  is  unnecessiiry  in  rhetoric  and  the  drama,  because 
the  multitude  ia  tbe  only  proper  judge  of  those  arts  whose  end  is  to  move 
the  multitude  (though  more  is  necessary  to  a  fine  play  than  is  essentially 
dramatic,  and  it  is  only  of  the  dramatic  part  that  the  multitude  are  cogin- 
xant).  It  ia  unnccci^ary,  wtien,  united  with  tbe  higher  qualities  of  a.  work, 
there  are  appeals  to  universal  passion,  to  all  tbe  faculties  and  feelings  which 
are  general  Id  man  as  an  animal.  Tlie  popularity  is  then  as  sudden  as  it  is 
well  grounded,— it  is  hearty  and  honest  in  every  mind,  but  it  is  based  in 
every  mind  on  a  different  species  of  excellence.  Such  will  often  be  the  case 
with  the  noblest  works  of  literature.  Take  Don  Quixote  for  example. 
Tbe  lowest  mind  would  find  in  it  perpetual  and  brutal  amusement  in  the 
misfortunes  of  the  Icnighi,  and  perpetual  pleasure  in  sympatliy  with  the 
squire.  A  mind  of  average  feeling  would  pereeive  the  salirical  meaning 
ind  force  of  the  book,  would  appreciate  its  wit,  its  elegance,  and  its  truth. 
only  elevated  and  peculiar  minds  discover,  in  addition  to  all  thia,  the 
moral  beauty  of  the  love  and  truth  which  are  the  constant  assoei- 
of  all  that  is  even  most  weak  and  erring  in  the  character  of  its  hero, 
pass  over  the  rude  adventure  and  scunile  jest  in  haste — perhaps  in 
p^n.  to  penetrate  beneath  the  rusty  corselet,  and  catch  from  the  wandering 
glance  the  evidence  and  expression  of  fortitude,  self-devotion,  and  univer- 
B8l  love.  So,  again,  with  the  works  of  Scott  and  Byron  ;  popularity  was  as 
It  was  deserved,  because  there  is  in  them  an  appeal  to  those  pas* 
which  ore  universal  in  all  men,  as  well  as  an  expression  of  such 
be  received  only  by  the  few.  But  tliey  arc  adtnirt'd  by  the 
Qority  of  their  advocates  for  the  weakest  parts  of  Iheir  works,  as  a  popu- 
lar preacher  by  the  majority  of  his  congregation  for  the  worst  part  of  Ms 
ermOD. 
The  process  is  rapid  and  certain,  when,  though  there  may  be  little  to 
h  the  multitude  at  once,  there  is  much  which  they  can  enjoy  when  their 
ition  Is  authoritatively  directed  to  it.  So  rests  the  reputation  of  Bhak- 
No  ordinary  mind  can  comprehend  wherein  his  undisputed  superi- 
Hty  consists,  biit  there  is  yet  quite  as  much  to  amuse,  thrill,  or  excite, — 
IS  much  of  what  is,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  dramatic,  in  his 
as  in  any  one  else's.  They  were  received,  therefore,  when  first  writ- 
1,  vrith  average  approval,  as  works  of  common  merit :  but  when  the  high 
,8  made,  and  the  circle  spread,  tbe  public  took  up  the  hue  and 
cry  conscientiously  enough.  Let  them  have  daggers,  ghosts,  clowns,  and 
kings,  and  witti  such  real  and  deflnilu  sources  of  enjoyment,  Oiey  will  take 
the  additional  trouble  to  learn  half  a  dozen  qnotatiunB,  wUkoal  u'D&Brci\,«&&' 
ingtban,  and  admit  tbe  superiority  ot  Shakspeaie  witlioul  twrtliCTieaKa. 
'  Xbtbiag,  perbupa.  can  wore  compJetely  demouatralfi  the  loVsi  \siiawaE« 
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that  any  new  work  of  equal  merit  can  bo  impartially  compared 
with  it,  except  by  minds  not  only  educated  and  goncrally  capable 

of  appreciating  merit,  but  strong  euongh  to  abake 
obathmte  nUeB     off  the  Weight  of  prejudice  and  association,  which 

invariably  incline  them  to  the  older  favorite.  It 
is  much  easier,  eays  Barry,  to  repeat  the  character  recorded  of 
Phidias,  than  to  investigate  the  merits  of  Agasias.  And  when, 
aa  peculiarly  in  the  case  of  painting,  mnch  knowledge  of  what  is 
technical  and  practical  is  necessary  to  a  right  judgment,  ho  that 
those  alone  are  competent  to  pronounce  a  true  verdict  who  are 
themselves  tho  persons  to  be  judged,  and  wbo  therefore  can 
give  no  opinion,  centuriea  may  elapse  before  fair  comparison 
can  be  made  between  two  artists  of  difEerent  ages ;  while  the 
patriarchal  excellence  exercises  dui'ing  the  interval  a  tyranni- 
cal— perhaps,  even  a  blighting,  inflnence  over  the  minds,  both 
of  the  public  and  of  those  to  whom,  properly  understood,  it 
should  serve  for  a  guide  and  example.  In  no  city  of  Europe 
where  art  is  a  subject  of  attention,  are  its  prospects  bo  hope- 
less, or  its  pursuits  so  resultlcss,  as  in  Rome ;  because  there, 
among  all  students,  the  authority  of  their  predecessors  in  art  ia 
supreme  and  withont  appeal,  and  the  mindless  copyist  studies 
Ratfaelle,  but  not  what  Raffaelle  studied.  It  thus  becomes  the 
duty  of  every  one  capable  of  demonstrating  any  definite  points 


of  the  public  of  aU  that  is  great  or  valuable  in  Shakepearo  than  their  usiver- 
sal  admkation  of  Maclise'a  Ilnmlet. 

The  process  is  impossible  when  there  ia  in  the  worlc  nothing  to  attract 
and  something  to  disguBt  the  vulgar  mind.  Neither  their  iatrinaic  excel- 
lence, nor  the  authoritv  of  those  who  can  judge  of  it,  will  ever  make  the 
poems  of  Wordsworth  or  George  Herbert  popular,  in  tho  sense  in  which 
Scott  and  Byron  are  popular,  because  it  ia  to  the  vulgar  a  labor  instead  of  a 
pleasure  to  read  them  ;  and  there  are  parts  in  Ihein  which  to  such  judges 
cannot  but  lie  vapid  or  ridiculaus.  Mast  works  of  the  highest  art, — those 
of  Haffaelle,  M.  Angelo,  or  Da  Vinci,— stand  as  Bhakapeare  does, — that 
Wblcli  is  commonplace  and  feeble  in  their  excellence  being  taken  for  its 
essence  hy  the  uneducated,  imagination  assisting  the  Impression,  (for  we 
readily  fancy  that  we  feel,  when  feeling  is  a  matter  of  pride  or  conscience,) 
and  aSectalion  and  pretension  increasing  the  noise  of  the  rapture,  if  not  its 
degree.  Oioito,  Orgagna,  Angelico,  Penigino,  stand,  like  George  Herbert, 
oa/f-  with  tbe  few.  Wilkic  becomes  popular,  \ike  3cott,  becaUBc  he  touches 
ifhfct  all  feel,  and  expresses  truths  wliicli  a\\  ci 
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superiority  in  modem  art,  and  wiio  is  in  a  position  in  wMc^^^ 
his  doing  bo  will  not  be  ungraceful,  to  encounter  without  liesita- 
|S.  Thosuthor'B  '^^'*"i  wliatevcr  opprobrium  may  fall  upon  him  from 
^^E'l/in  imrl  tie  necesBary  prejudice  even  of  the  must  eandid 
deniar  imumeeB.  mindfi,  and  froui  the  far  more  virulent  oppo- 
sition of  those  who  have  no  hope  of  maintaining  their  own 
reputation  for  discernment  but  in  the  support  of  that  kind 
of  consecrated  merit  which  may  be  applauded  without  im  in- 
convenient necessity  for  reasons.  It  is  my  porpoae,  therefore, 
believing  tliat  there  are  certain  points  of  superiority  in  modem 
artists,  and  especially  in  one  or  two  of  their  number,  which 
have  not  yet  been  fuliy  understood,  eseept  by  those  who  are 
scarcely  in  a  position  admitting  the  declaration  of  their  convic- 
1,  to  institute  a  close  compuriaon  between  the  great  works  of 
jent  and  modem  landscape  ai't,  to  raise,  as  far  as  possible, 
deceptive  veil  of  imaginary  light  through  which  wo  are  ac- 
itomed  to  gaze  upon  the  patriarchal  work,  and  to  show  the  real 
ations,  whether  favorable  or  otherwise,  subsisting  between  it 
id  oar  own.  I  am  fully  aware  that  this  is  not  to  be  done 
ightly  or  rashly  ;  that  it  is  the  part  of  every  one  proposing  to 
undertake  such  a  task  strictly  to  examine,  with  prolonged  doubt 
and  eevere  triaJ,  every  opinion  in  any  way  contrary  to  the  saored 

Fdict  of  time,  and  to  advance  nothing  which  does  not,   at 
it  in  hia  own  conviction,  rest  on  surer  ground  than  more 
feeling  or  taste.    I  have  accordingly  advanced  noth- 
MmtK  capnuL  of  ing  in  the  following  pages  but  with  accompanying 
demonstration,  which  may  indeed  be  true  or  falsa 
— complete  or  conditional,  but  which  can  only  be  met  on  its 
n  grounds,  and  can  in  no  way  be  borne  down  or  (iffected  by 
ire  authority  of  great  names.    Yet  even  thus  I  should  scarcely 
)  ventoTod  to  speak  so  doeidediy  as  I  have,  but  for  my  full 
miction  that  we  ought  not  to  class  the  historical  painters  of 
fifteenth,   and  landscape  painters  of  the  seventeenth,  cen- 
iries,  together,  under  the  general  title  of  "'  old  masters,"  as  if 
icy  possessed  anything  like  corresponding  rank  in  their  re- 
epective  walks  of  art.     I  feel  assured  that  tlie  principles  on 
which  they  worked  are  totally  opposed,  and  that  the  landacaije 
^^aintflrs  have  been   honored  only    because  thej  6Tiifti\t£6>  Va 
i/ianjcal  and  tecbnicut    qualities   eome    BemWonce    ol   'Ooft 
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I  manner  of  the  nobler  hiafcorical  painters,  wliose  principles 
conception  and  eompositioa  they  entirely  reversed.  The 
course  of  study  which  has  led  me  reverently  to  the  feet  of 
Michael  Angelo  and  Da  Vinci,  has  alienated  me  gradually  from 
Claude  and  Gaspar — I  cannot  at  the  same  time  do  homage  to 
power  and  pettiness — to  the  truth  of  consummate  science,  and 
the  mannerism  of  undisciplined  imagination.  And  let  it  be 
nnderstood  that  whenever  hereafter  I  speak  depreciatingly  of 
the  old  masters  as  a  body,  I  refer  to  none  of  the  historical  paint- 
ers, for  whom  I  entertain  a  veneration,  which  though  I  hope 
reasonable  in  its  groiinds,  is  almost  superstitious  in  degree. 
Neither,  unless  he  he  particularly  mentioned,  do  I  intend  to  in- 
clude Nicholas  Poussin,  whose  landscapes  have  a  separate  and 
elevated  character,  which  renders  it  necessary  to  consider  them 
apart  from  all  others.  Speaking  generally  of  the  older  masters, 
I  refer  only  to  Claude,  Caspar  Pouaain,  Salvator  Rosa,  Cuyp, 
Berghom,  Both,  Ituyadael,  Hohhima,  Teniera,  (in  his  land- 
Hcapes,)  P.  Potter,  Oaualetti,  and  the  various  Van  somethings, 
and  Back  somethings,  more  especially,  and  malignantly  those 
^  who  have  libelled  the  sea. 

It  will  of  course  be  necessary  for  me  in  the  commencoment 
lof  the  work  to  state  briefly  those  principles  on  which  I  conceire 
tall  right  judgment  of  art  must  he  founded.  These  introduc- 
I  tory  chapters  I  should  wish  to  be  read  carefully,  because  all 
I  criticism  must  he  useless  when  the  terms  or  grounds  of  it  are  in 
raiiy  degree  ambiguons ;  and  the  ordinary  language  o£  connois- 
I  eeurs  and  critics,  granting  that  they  understand  it  themselves, 
I  is  usually  mere  jargon  to  others,  from  their  custom  of  using 
V  technical  terms,  by  which  everything  is  meant,  and  nothing  ie 
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■J  8.  ThBHEthor'i  -^^d  if,  in  the  application  of  these  principles,  in 
e^'o^rkV^QM-  ^P'*^  °^  "'y  endeavor  to  render  it  impartial,  the 
•^"^  feeling  and  fondness  which  I  have  for  some  works 

of  modern  art  escape  me  sometimes  where  it  should  not,  let  it 
he  pardoned  as  little  more  than  a  fair  counterbalance  to  that 
peculiar  veneration  with  which  the  work  of  the  older  master, 
associated  as  it  has  ever  been  in  our  ears  with  the  expression  of 
whatever  is  great  or  perfect,  must  be  ueuaUy  regarded  by  the 
I  do  not  say  that  this  veneration  ia  ■wrong,  tiot;  tVat  ■«& 
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lonld  he  less  attentive  to  the  repeated  wAda  of  time  :  but  let 
I  not  forget,  that  if  honor  be  for  tlie  dead,  gratitude  can  only 
e  for  the  living.  Ue  wlio  iiaa  otieo  stood  beside  ths  grave,  to 
jok  bar.k  upon  tbe  companiousiiip  wliich  has  been  forever 
i,  feeling  how  impotent  there  are  the  wild  love,  or  the 
sen  sorrow,  to  give  one  instant's  pleasure  to  tbo  pulseless  heart, 
a  atone  in  the  lowest  measure  to  tlie  departed  spirit  for  the 
.our  of  unkindness,  will  scarcely  for  the  future  incur  that  debt 
O  the  heart,  which  can  only  be  discharged  to  the  dust.  But 
be  lesson  which  men  receive  as  individuals,  they  do  not  learn 
e  nations.  Again  and  again  they  have  seen  their  noblest  de- 
uend  into  the  grave,  and  have  thought  it  enough  to  garland 
he  tombstone  when  they  had  not  crowned  the  brow,  and  to  pay 
he  honor  to  the  ashes,  which  they  had  denied  to  the  spirit. 
i»t  it  not  displease  them  that  they  are  bidden,  amidst  the 
amnlt  and  the  dazzle  of  their  busy  life,  to  hsten  for  the  few 
oiceB,  and  watch  for  the  few  lamps,  which  God  has  toned  and 
g-hted  to  charm  and  to  guide  them,  that  they  may  not  learn 
heir  sweetness  by  their  silence,  nor  their  light  by  their  decay. 
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cidental  lU^H 


In  the  15tli  Lecture  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  incidental  i 
I  tice  is  taken  of  the  distinction  between  those  excellences  in  the 
I  painter  which  belong  to  him  as  such,  and  those  which  belong  to 
DiatincBoii  'i™  '"^  comnion  with  all  men  of  intellect,  the  gen- 
MiMor-B  ^Tniei-  ^^'^  ^''^^  exalted  powers  of  wliich  art.  is  the  evi- 
Hi.nfcETkS'owi-  d^nce  and  espression,  not  the  subject.     But  the 

i**!B'  distinction  is  not  there  dwelt  upon  as  it  should 

be,  for  it  is  owing  to  the  slight  attention  ordinarily  paid  to  it, 
that  criticism  is  open  to  every  form  of  coxcombry,  and  liable  to 
every  phase  of  error.  It  is  a  distinction  on  which  depend  all" 
Bound  judgment  of  the  rank  of  the  artist,  and  all  just  apprecia- 
tion of  the  dignity  of  art. 
|fl.  Palming,  u  Painting,  or  art  generally,  ae  such,  with  all 
more  'tLui"''iB^  ^^^  technicalities,  dilRculties,  and  particular  ends, 
suifie-  \s  nothing  but  a  noble  and  expressive  language, 

invaluable  as  the  vehicle  of  thouglit,  but  by  itself  nothing. 
He  who  has  learned  what  is  commonly  considered  the  whole 
art  of  painting,  that  is,  the  art  of  representing  any  natural 
object  faitlifally,  has   as   yet   only  learned    the  language   by 

Ivhich  his  thoughts  are  to  be  expressed.  He  has  done  just 
as  much  towards  being  that  which  we  ought  to  respect  as  a 
great  painter,  as  a  man  who  has  learned  how  to  express  him- 
flelf  grammatically  and  mclotlionsly  has  towards  being  a  great 
poet.  The  language  is,  indeed,  more  difficult  of  acquirement  in 
the  one  case  than  in  the  other,  and  possesses  more  power  of 
delighting  the  sense,  while  it  speaks  to  the  intellect,  but  it  ia, 
nevertheless,  nothing  more  than  language,  and  all  those  excel- 
lences which  are  peculiar  to  the  painter  as  such,  are  merely  what 
rj^jthm,  melody,  precision  and  force  aJe  in  tiic  viovda  of  the 
Ay  and  the  poet,  necessary  to  their  greatneaa,  \)Mi^  ^ot  ftio 
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iests  of  their  grentness.  It  is  not  by  tlio  modo  of  representing 
and  saying,  but  by  what  is  repreaented  irnd  said,  tbiit  tbo  re- 
spective gi-eatness  citUer  of  the  piiintur  or  tho  writer  is  to  be 
finaJlj  deti:r mined. 

SpeaJtiug  with  strict  propriety,   therefore,  we 
writi  correapond-  should  c»ll  a  man  a  great  painter  only  aa  he  es-  j 

^  '    celled  in  precision  and  force  in  the  language  of  '  , 

lines,  and  a  great  versifler,  as  he  excelled  in  precision  or  force  | 
in  the  language  of  words.     A  great  poet  would  thou  be  a  term ' 

^^Arictlj,  and  in  prcuiscly  the  same  sense  applicable  to  both,  if 

^■tarranted  by  the  character  of  tlie  images  or  thoughts  which 

^^pU:h  in  their  respective  languages  convey. 

^»  Take,  for  instance,  one   of  the  most  perfect 

|4.    Eiampln  in  -    .  ,t  ,.  .  , 

a  piiniin^  oi  B.  poems  or  pictures  (1  use  tho  words  as  synonymous) 
which  modem  times  have  seen  : — the  "  Old  Shep- 
herd's Chiuf-monmer."  Here  the  exquisite  execution  of  the 
glossy  and  crisp  hair  of  the  dog,^  the  bright  sharp  touching  of 
the  green  bough  beside  it,  the  clear  painting  of  the  wood  of  the 
coffin  and  the  folds  of  the  blanket,  are  language — language  clear 
and  expressive  in  the  highest  degree.  But  the  close  pressure  of 
the  dog's  breast  against  tlie  wood,  the  convulsive  clinging  of  the 
paws,  which  has  dragged  the  blanket  off  tho  trestle,  tho  total 
powerlessness  of  the  head  laid,  close  and  motionless,  upon  its 
folds,  the  fixed  and  tearful  fall  of  the  eye  in  its  utter  hopeless- 
ness, the  rigidity  of  repose  which  marks  tiiat  there  has  been  no 
motion  Hor  change  in  tho  trance  of  agony  since  tho  last  blow 
was  struck  on  the  coffln-lid,  the  quietness  and  gloom  of  the 
chamber,  the  spectaeles  marking  the  place  where  the  Bible  was 
last  closed,  indicating  how  lonely  has  been  the  life — ^how 
anwatehed  the  departure  of  him  who  is  now  laid  solitary  in  his 
deep  ; — these  are  all  thoughts — thoughts  by  which  the  picture 

t separated  at  ouce  from  hundreds  of  equal  merit,  as  far  as 
re  painting  goes,  by  which  it  ranks  as  a  work  of  high  art, 
1  stomps  its  author,  not  as  the  neat  imitator  of  the  texture 
a  skin,  or  the  fold  of  a  drapery,  but  as  the  Man  of  Mind. 

It  is  not,  however,  always  easy,  either  in  paint- 
J^'ng  an  eaiut   ing  or  literature,  to  determine  where  the  inflaenco 

CjBd        of  IdBgaage  stops,  and  wbere  t\vat  oi  ttiQ\i^^'\ie.- 
giiis.    Majiy  thoughts  are  8o  ilopcii4cn.\.  n^a  "Caft 
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language  in  which  they  are  clothed,  that  they  would  lose  half 
their  heauty  if  otherwise  expressed.  But  the  highest  thoaghta 
are  thuiiO  whieli  arc  least  dependent  on  langnuge,  and  the  dig- 
nity of  any  composition  and  praise  to  which  it  ia  entitled,  aie  in 
exact  proportion  to  its  independency  of  language  or  oxpresaion. 
A  composition  is  indeed  uaaally  most  perfect,  when  to  auch  in- 
trinsic dignity  is  added  all  that  expression  can  do  to  attract  and 
adorn  ;  but  in  every  case  of  supremo  excellence  this  all  becomes 
OS  nothing.  Wo  are  more  gratified  by  the  simplest  lines  or 
worda  which  can  suggest  the  idea  in  its  own  naked  beauty,  Hum 
by  the  robo  or  tho  gom  which  conceal  while  they  decorate  ;  we 
are  bettor  pleased  to  feel  by  their  absence  how  little  they  uould 
bestow,  than  by  their  presence  how  much  they  can  destroy, 
id.  DiiMnction  There  ia  therefore  a  distinction  to  be  made 
HtiTmi?!  Pill™  between  what  is  ornamental  in  language  and  what 
■ivD  iuieuagc.  jg  expressive.  That  part  of  it  which  is  necessary 
to  tho  embodying  and  conveying  the  thought  is  wortCy  of 
respect  and  attention  as  neceaaary  to  excellence,  thoogh  not  the 
teat  of  it.  But  that  jiart  of  it  wliich  ia  decorative  has  little 
more  to  do  with  tho  intrinsic  excellence  of  tho  jjictnTe  than 
the  frame  or  the  varnishing  of  it.  Ajid  this  caution  in  distin' 
gnishing  between  tho  ornamental  and  the  expressive  is  pecu- 
liarly necessary  in  painting  ;  for  in  the  htnguage  of  words  it  ia 
nearly  impossible  for  that  which  ia  not  expressive  to  bo  beauti- 
ful, except  by  mere  rhythm  or  m.elody,  any  saorilloe  to  which  is 
immediately  stigmatized  aa  error.  But  the  beauty  of  mere  lan- 
guage in  painting  ia  not  only  very  attractive  aud  entertaining 
to  the  spectator,  but  requires  for  its  attainment  no  small  exer- 
tion of  mind  and  devotion  of  time  by  the  artist.  Ilence,  in 
art,  men  have  frequently  fancied  tliat  they  were  becoming  rheto- 
ricians aud  poets  when  they  wore  only  learning  to  speak  mdo- 
-diously,  and  the  judge  has  over  and  over  again  advanced  to  the 
lionor  of  authors  those  who  wero  never  more  than  omamenhd 

'i  ting-masters. 
17   in-uioco  in         Most  pictuTCS  of  the  Dutch  school,  for  instance, 
wijItiiiSn  ""'^  excepting  always  those  of  Rubens,  Vandyke,  and 
'*'™^-  Eembrundt,  are  ostentatious  exhibitions  of  tlie  ar- 

E*"i'a power  of  epeeoh,  (he  clear  and  vigorous  elocution  of  use- 
»ad  eenaeJess  words  :  while  the  early  efforta  oi  CviaaJaiie  oni 
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■iotto  are  the  burning  messages  of  prophecy,  delivered  by  the 
g  lips  of  infunta.  It  ia  not  by  rjinking  the  former  aa 
than  mechanics,  or  tlie  latter  as  Itisa  than  artists,  that  the 
of  the  multitude,  always  awake  to  the  lowest  pleasures 
'hich  art  can  bestow,  and  blunt  to  the  highest,  ia  to  be  formed  i 
?  elevated.  It  must  ho  the  part  of  the  judioious  critic  care-  1 
lily  to  distinguish  what  is  language,  and  what  is  thought,  and 
t  rank  and  praise  pictures  chiefly  for  the  latter,  considering 
le  former  aa  a  totaUy  inferior  excellence,  and  oue  which  can- 
ot  be  compared  with  nor  weighed  against  thought  in  any  way 
Dr  in  any  degree  whatsoever.  .  The  picture  which  has  the 
oblor  and  more  numerous  ideas,  .however  awkwardly  expressed, 
a  greater  and  a  bettor  picture  than  that  which  has  tlio  lesa 
oble  and  less  numerous  ideas,  however  beautifully  expressed. 
"o  weight,  nor  mass,  nor  beauty  of  execution  can  outweigh 
ne  grain  or  fragment  of  thought.  TJiree  penstrokea  of  Eaf- 
telleare  a  greater  and  a  better  picture  than  the  most  finished 
■ork  that  ever  Carlo  Dolei  polished  into  inanity.  A  finished 
oi'k  of  a  great  artist  is  only  better  than  its  sketch,  if  tho 
of  pleasure  belonging  to  color  and  realization — valuable 
iThemselves,^ — are  so  enijiloyed  as  to  increase  the  imprcBsiye-  A 
E88_of  the  thought.  But  if  one  atom  of  thought  has  vanished, 
Q  color,  all  finisli,  all  execution,  all  ornament,  are  too  dearly 
ought.  Nothing  but  thought  can  pay  for  thought,  and  the 
latant  that  the  increasing  refinement  or  finish  of  the  picture 
bo  paid  for  by  the  loss  of  the  faintest  shadow  of  an 
lea,  that  instant  all  refinement  or  finish  is  an  excrescence,  and 
deformity. 

are  Tet  although  in  all  our  speculations  on  art, 
language  is  thus  to  be  distinguished  from,  and 
held  subordinate  to,  that  which  it  conveys,  we 
[Et  still  remember  that  there  are  certain  ideas  inherent  in 
igo  itself,  and  that  strictly  speaking,  every  pleasure  con- 
icted  with  art  has  in  it  some  reference  to  the  intellect.  The 
ere  sensual  pleasure  of  Uie  eye,  received  from  the  most  bril- 
Uit  piece  of  coloring,  is  as  nothing  to  that  wliich  it  receives 
om  a  crystal  prism,  except  as  it  depends  on  onx  ^excft'^t\oi\  oi  ^  ' 
rtflir  -meanifl^  and  intended  arrangement  ol  co\ot,^V'h^  V^i 
'-  tie  subject  of  intellect.     Nay,  the  term  idea,  aocQ^aiu^'^o 
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Locke'a  definition  of  it,  will  extend  even  to  the  eonaual  imprea- 
siona  tbemstlvea  as  fur  as  they  are  "'  things  wliich  tlio  mind  oc- 
cupies itself  about  in  thinking,"  thut  is,  not  as  they  ai'e  felt  by 
The  eye  only,  but  as^tbuy  iire  reeeiveil  by  tho  miud  through  the 
IB.  Tin  defliii.  eje.  Su  that,  if  I  say  that  tiie  greattst  picture  ia^" 
"**"■  that  which  coiiTeyB  to  the  mind  of  the  spectator 

■the  greatest  number  of  the  greatest  ideas,  1  have  a  definition 
►  ■which  will  include  as  aubjccts  of  compai-ison  etery   pleasure 
'■which  iirt  IB  capable  of  couTeying.     If  I  were  to  say,  ou  the  con- 
'  trarj,  that  the  heat  picture  was  that  whicli  most  closely  imitated 
nature,  I  should  aBsume  tliat  art  could  only  please  by  imitating 
nature,  and  I  should  cast  out  of  the  pale  of  criticism  tlioso  parta 
of  works  of  ai't  wliieh  are  nut  imitative,  that  is  to  say,  intrinsic 
beauties    of   color  aud  form,  and  those  works  of  art  wholly, 
which,  like  the  arabesques  of  Eaffaelle  in  tho  Loggias,  are  not 
^^   imitative  at  all.     Now  I  want  a  definition  of  art  wide  enough  to 
^L  include  all  its  varieties  of  aim  :  I  do  not  say  therefore  that  the 
^Bart  is  greatest  which  gives  most  pleasure,  because  perhaps  there 
^Hie  some  art  whose  end  is  to  teach,  and  not  to  please.     I  do  not 
^Hsay  that  the  art  is  greatest  which  teaches  us  most,  because  per- 
^B  iiapa  there  is  some  art  whose  end  is  to  please,  aud  not  to  teach. 
^H  J  do  not  eay  tliat  tlie  art  is  greatest  which  imitates  best,  beeauBe 
^K  perhaps  there  is  some  art  whose  end  is  to  create,  and  not  to 
■    imitate.     But  I  say  that  the  art  ia  greatest,  which  conveys  to 
|j    the  mind  of  the  spectator,  by  any  means  whatsoever,  the  great- 
eat  number  of  the  greatest  ideas,  and  I  call  an  idea  great  in  pro- 
portion afl  it  is  received  by  a  higher  faculty  of  the  mind,  and  a« 
'     it  more  fully  occupies,  and  in  occupying,  esercises  and  exalts, 
tlie  faculty  by  which  it  is  received. 

If  this  then  be  the  definition  of  great  art,  that  of  a  great 
artist  naturally  follows.     He  is  the  greatest  artist  who  has  em- 
r  bodied,  in  the  sum  of  bis  works,  the  greatest  numbor  of  t 
■greatest  ideas. 
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The  definition  of  art  wliich  I  have  just  given,  requires  mo 
a  determine  what  kinda  of  ideas  can  be  received  from  works  of 
.,  and  whicli  of  these  are  the  greatest,  before  proceeding  to 
any  practical  application  of  the  teat. 

I  think  tliat  all  the  Bonrces  of  pleasure,  or  any 
otlier  good,  to  be  derived  from  works  of  art,  may 
B  referred  to  live  distinct  heads. 
I.  Ideas  of  Power. ^Thc  perception  or  conception  of  the 
mental  or  bodily  powers  by  which  the  work  has  been 
produced. 

IL  Ideas  of  Imitation. — The  perception  that  the  thing  pro- 
duced resembles  something  else. 
f  HL  Ideas  of  Truth. — The   perception  of  faithfulness   in  a 
statomont  of  facta  by  the  thing  produced. 
rV.  Ideas  of  Beauty. — Tho  perception  of  beauty,  either  in 
the  thing  produced,  or  in  what  it  BUggesta  or  resembles. 
V.  Ideas  of  EelatioB. — The  perception  of  intellectual  rela- 
tions, in  the  thing  produced,  or  in  what  it  suggests  or 
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I  shall  briefly  distingniah  the  nature  and  effects  of  each  of 
^ese  claasca  of  ideas. 

I.  Ideas  of  Power, — These  are  the  simple  pe^- 
bta  ception  of  the  mental  or  bodily  powers  exerted  in 
the  production  of  any  work  of  art.  According  to 
e  dignity  and  degree  of  the  power  perceived  is  the  dignity  of 
the  idea  ;  bat  the  whole  class  of  ideas  ia  received  by  the  intel- 
lect, and  they  excite  the  best  of  the  moral  feelings,  veneration, 
^■BQd  the  4^ii^  of  exertion.  As  a  species,  therefore,  they  are 
^kne  of  the  noblest  connected  with  art ;  but  the  differences  in 
^Hegree  of  dignity  among  themselves  are  infi.mt6,  bem^  cwtt- 
^mbwndeni  with  every  order  of  power, — from  fhat  ol  fti?i  %\i^«t* 
^KtAai  0/  the  most  exalted  intellect.     TUua, -w\veu  "we  eea-wv 
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K  iDdian's  paddle  carved  from  the  handle  to  the  blade,  we  hare  a 
H   conception  of  prolonged    manual   labor,  auS  are  gratified  in 
H   J)roportion  to  the  eupjioaed  expenditure  of  time  and  exertion. 
H   These    are,  indued,  powers   of  a  low  order,  yet  the  pleasure 
H  arising  from  the  conception  of  them  enters  very  largely  indeed 
H  into  our  admiration   of   all  elaborate  ornament,  architectural 
*     decoration,  etc.     The  delight  with  which  we  look  on  the  fretted 
front  of  Itoueu  Catliedral  depends  in  no  small  degree  on  the 
simple  perceptioti  of  time  employed  and  labor  expended  in  its 
production.     But  it  is  a  right,  that  is,  iin  ennobling  jdeasure, 
a  in  this  its  lowest  phase ;    and  even  the  pleasure  felt  by 
those  persons  who  praise  a  drawing  for  ita  "  finish,"  or  its 
■'work,"  which  is  one  prejiaely  of  the  same  kind,  would  he 
right,  if  it  did  not  imply  a  want  of  perception  of  the  higher 
;  powers  which,  render  work  unnecessary.     If  to  the  evidence  of 
'  labor  be  added  that  of  strength  or  dexterity,  the  sensation  of 
fower  is  yet  increased ;  if  to  strength  and  dexterity  be  added 
diat  of  ingenuity  and  judgment,  it  is  multiplied  tenfold,  and 
BO  on,  through  all  the  subjects  of  action  of  body  or  mind,  we 
loeive  the  more  exalted  pleasure  from  the  more  exalted  power. 
So  far  the  nature  and  effects  of  ideas  of  power 
iVed  ftoni  what-  cannot  but  be  admitted  by  all.     But  the  oircum- 
bjeai  of  power,  stujicc    wliich  I    wish   esjjecially  to   insist  upon, 
t?TOra"excBi-  with  respect  to  them,  is  one  which  may  not,  per- 
haps, be  so  readily  allowed,  namely,  that  they  are 
independent  of  the  nature  or  worthiness  of  the  object  from 
which  they  are  received,  and  that  whatever  has  been  the  subject 
of  a  gi'eat  power,  whether  there  be  intrinsic  and  apparent  wor- 
tiiiness  in  itself  or  not,  bears  with  it  the  evidence  of  having 
been  so,  and  is  capable  of  givmg  the  ideas  of  power,  and  the 
jGonsequent  pleasures,  in  their  full  degree.     For  observe,  that  a 
tiling  is  not  properly  said  to  have  been  the  result  of  a  great 
lower,  on  which  only  some  part  of  that  power  has  been  ex- 
pended.    A  nut  may  be  cracked  by  a  steam-engine,  but  it  has 
not,  in  being  so,  been  the  subject  of  the  power  of  the  engine, 
vlnd  tlius  it  is  falsely  said  of  great  men.  that  tliey  waste  their 
lofty  powers  on  unworthy  objects  :  the  object  may  be  donger- 
oos  or  useless,  but,  na  far  as  the  phrase  has  jcefcrencG  to  dif* 
eif/^  of  porformance,   it  cannot  bo  unworU^j   ol  t\ve  -^m 
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which  it  brings  into  exertion,  becanse  nothing  can  become  a 
snhject  of  action  to  a  greater  power,  which  can  be  accomplished 
by  a  Jess,  auy  more  tliaii  bodily  atrougth  can  be  exerted  where 
s  is  nothing  to  resist  it. 
fci'So  then,  men  may  let  their  great  powers  lie  dormant,  whi 
J  employ  their  mean  and  petty  powers  on  mean  and  pet! 
Jbjects ;  but  it  is  physicjilly  impossible  to  employ  a  gi 
power,  except  on  a^reat  object.  Consei;^iiontly,  wherever  power' 
or" any  "kind  or  degree  h:is  been  exerted,  the  marks  and  eri- 
dence  of  it  ai'e  stamped  upon  its  reaulta  :  it  is  impossible  that  it 
should  be  lost  or  wasted,  or  without  record,  even  in  the 
timation  of  a  hair  :"  and  therefore,  whatever  has  been  the 
subject  of  a  great  power  bears  about  with  it  the  image  of  thi 
which  created  it,  and  is  what  is  commonly  called  "  excellent*' 
And  this  is  the  ti-no  meaning  of  the  word  excellent,  as  distil 
gaished  from  the  terms,  "beautiful,"  "useful,"  "good,*| 
etc.;  and  we  shall  always,  in  future,  use  the  word  excellent, 
signifying  that  the  thing  to  which  it  is  applied  required  a  gri 
power  for  its  production.* 

1 4.  What  t!  HEc-  '^'i**  faculty  of  perceiving  what  powers  are  re- 
^^aiS^ofe't  l^'i'fi'i  for  the  production  of  a  thing,  is  the  fac- 
oeUcaioB.  uj^y  of  percejving  excellence.     It  is  this  faculty  in 

which  men,  even  of  the  most  cultivated  taste,  must  always  be 
wanting,  unless  they  have  added  practice  to  reflection  ;  because 
none  can  estimate  the  power  manifested  in  victory,  unless  they 
hare  personally  measured  the  strength  to  be  overcome.  Thougl 
therefore,  it  is  possible,  by  the  cultivation  of  sensibility 
judgment,  to  become  capable  of  distiuguishiug  what  ia  be 

■se  the  word  "  excellent"  ia  primiirily  &  mere  syDonym  with 
"  aud  when  applied  to  persons,  lias  tlie  general  meaning  given 
j^Jobnaon — "the  atalfi  of  abounding  ia  any  g-ood  qniilily."  But  when 
apiilicd  to  Uiings  it  lias  always  reference  to  the  puwer  by  whiuh  ibey  are 
produced.  We  toik  of  excellent  music  or  poetry,  because  it  is  difficult  to 
compose  or  write  such,  but  never  of  eicellent  flowers,  because  all  flowers 
being  the  result  of  Uio  same  power,  must  he  equally  eicelleot.  We  distin- 
guish them  only  a&  beautiful  or  naeful,  and  therefore,  as  there  is  no  other 
one  word  lo  si^iify  that  quality  of  a  thing  produced  by  wliich  it  pleases  ua 
merely  as  the  result  of  power,  and  as  the  term  "  exceWeiA"  \a  Bii«e\Tft- 
quent/j- used  In  ibi3  sense  than  in  any  other,  I  choose  to\\miVi.ttti, 
his  ataae,  and  J  wish  it,  wbea  I  use  it  iu  future,  to  be  ao  ■un.aeraVnA- 
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^K  fill,  it  is  totally  impossible,  without  practice  and  knowledge,  is 
^B  diitiiagiiish  or  feel  what  is  excellent.  The  beauty  or  the  truth 
^H  of  Titian's  flesh-tint  nmy  be  appreciated  by  all ;  but  it  is  only 
^H  to  the  artist,  wliose  multiplied  hours  of  toil  have  not  reached 
^H  the  slightest  resemblance  of  one  of  its  tones,  that  its  excellence 
^f    is  manifest. 

Wherever,  then,  difficulty  has  been  overcome, 
SuDi^uflm  CO™  there  is  excellence  :  and  therefore,  in  order  to  prove 
I         Soi'iBriBw!"'"^"  ^  work  excellent,  we  have  only  to  prove  tlie  diffi- 
culty of  its  production  :  whether  it  be  useful  or 
beautiful  is  another  qnostion ;   its  escellence  depends  on   ita 
.  .difficulty  alone.     Nor  is  it  a  false  or  diseased  taste  which  looks 
I  Ifor  the  overcoming  of  difficnlties,  and  has  ploaaure  in  it,  even 
I   Tvithout  any  view  to  re^idtant  good.     It  has  been  made  part  of 
r  moral  nature  that  we  should  have  a  pleasure  in  encountering 
and  conquering  opposition,  loiLtlm-Baka  ol  the  atrit^^leaiid  the 
[  yictory,yiot  for  the  sake  of  any  after  result ;  and  uot  only  our 
own  victory,  but  the  perception  of  that  of  another,  is  in  all 
cases  the  source  of  pure  and  ennobling  pleasure.     And  if  we 
often  hear  it  said,  and  truly  said,  that  an  artist  has  erred  by 
seeking  rather  to  show  hia  skill  in  overcoming  technical  difS- 
'  culties,  than  to  reach  a  great  end,  bo  it  observed  that  he  is  only 
[  blamed  because  he  has  sought  to  conquer  an  inferior  difficulty 
rather  than  a  great  one  ;  for  it  is  mnch  easier  to  overcome  tech- 
nical  difBculties  than  to  reach  a  great  end.    .Whenevpr   the 
Tisiblevictory  over  difficulties  is  found  painful  or  in  false  taste, 
I   It  is  owing  to  the  preference  of  an  inferior  to  a  great  difficulty, 
-ir  to  the  false  estimate  of  what  is  difficult  and  what  is  not.     It 
5  far  more  difficult  to  be  simple  than  to  be  complicated  ;  far 
more  difficult  to  sacrifice  skill  and  cease  exertion  in  the  proper 
place,  than  to  expend  both  indiscriminately.     We  shall  find,  in 

»the  course  of  our  investigation,  tliat  beauty  and  difficulty  go 
together ;  and  that  they  are  only  mean  and  paltry  difficulties 
"irhicli  it  is  wrong  or  contemptible  to  wreslJe  with.  Be  it  re- 
membered then — Power  is  never  wasted.  Whatever  power  has 
been  employed,  produces  excellence  in  proi>ortion  to  its  ovm  dig- 
BJtv  and  exertion  ;  and  the  faculty  of  peroeiving  this  esertiiMa^ 
^^»ati  appreciating  this  digaity,  is  the  faculty  oi  ^(MCM.\iji£«- "  ' 
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FusELi,  in  his  lectures,  and  many  other  persons  of 
lat  and  accurate  habits  of  thought,  {among  others,  S.  T,  Oole- 
dge,)   make   a  distinction   between  imitation   and   copying, 
Foise  nee  Qf  representing  the  first  as  the  legitimate  function  of 
art — the  latter  aa  its  corruption ;   but  as  auch  a 
distinction  is  by  no  means  warranted,  or  explained 
tho    common    moaning  of  the  words   themselves,  it  is  not 
iy  to  comprehend  exactly  in  what  sense  they  are  used  by  those 
iters.     And  though,  reasoning  from  the  context,  I  can  un- 
what  ideas  those  words  stand  for  in  their  minds,  I 
inot  allow  the  terms  to  be  properly  used  aa  symbols  of  those 
which  (especially  in  the  case  of  the  word  Imitation)  are 
ieedingly  complex,  and  totally  different  from  what  moat  poo- 
would  understand  by  the  term.     And  by  men  of  lesa  accn- 
i  thought,  the  word  is  used  still  more  vaguely  or  falsely,  For 
itance,  Burke  (Treatise  on  the  Sublime,  part  i.  sect,  16)  aays. 
When  the  object  represented  in  poetry  or  painting  is  such  a^ 
we  could  have  no  desire  of  seeing  in  the  reality,  then  we  may  be 
Bare  that  its  power  in  poetry  or  painting  is  owing  to  the  power 
.of  imitation."    lu  which  case  the  real  pleasure  may  be  in  what 
e  have  been  just  speaking  of,   the    dexterity  of  the  artist's 
id  ;  or  it  may  be  in  a  beautiful  or  singular  arrangement  of 
lolors,  or  a  thoughtful  ehiaroseuro,  or  in  the  pure  beauty  of 
irtain  forma  which  art  forces  on  our  notice,  though  we  should 
lot  have  observed  them  in  the  reality  ;  and  I  conceive  that  none 
^  tliGse  sources  of  pleasure  are  in  any  way  expressed  or  inti- 
mated by  the  term  "  imitation." 

But  there  is  one  source  of  pleasure  in  works  of  art  totally 
different  from  aU  iieae,.  which  I  conceive  to^ie  'pT0"5e"c\^  a\A%a- 
\te!j expressed  by  the  word  "  imitation  :"  one  -w\iAO>,'CQa'o-'^ 
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constantly  confused  in  reasoning,  because  it  ia  always  aesoc^ 
ated  in  fact,  with  other  means  of  pleasure,  is  totally  eeparated 
from  them  in  its  nature,  and  is  the  real  basis  of  whatever  com- 
plicated or  various  meaning  may  be  afterwards  attached  to  the 
"Word  in  the  miuda  of  men. 

I  wish  to  point  out  this  distinct  source  of  pleasure  clearly 
at  once,  and  only  to  use  the  word  "imitation"  in  reference  to  it 
IS.  Reaiiacaninfi  Whenever  anything  looks  like  what  it  ia  not, 
or,  i!io  lena.  ^]jq  rcscmblance  being  so  great  as  nearly  to  de- 
ceive, we  feci  a  kind  of  pleasurable  surprise,  an  agreeable  cscite- 
ment  of  mind,  exactly  the  same  in  its  nature  as  that  which  we 
leceive  from  juggling.  Whenever  wo  perceive  this  in  something 
produced  by  art,  that  ia  to  say,  whenever  the  work  is  seen  to 
resemble  something  which  we  know  it  is  not,  we  receive  what  i 
call  an  idea  of  imitation.  H7(y  such  ideas  are  pleasing,  it  would 
be  out  of  our  present  purpose  to  inquire  ;  we  only  know  that 
there  is  no  man  who  does  not  foel  pleasure  in  his  animal  nature 
from  gentle  surprise,  and  that  such  surprise  can  be  excited  in  no 
more  distinct  manner  than  by  the  evidence  that  a  thing  is  not 

what  it  appears  to  be.*    Now  two  things  are  re- 
la.  Wh»t  i>  re-      .  .,    ,    ""  ,  ,         ,  ,        '^ ,, 

qniflw  to  the     quisite  to  our  completo  and  more  pleasurable  per- 

"°""  "'  cpption  of  this  :  first,  that  the  resemblance  be  ss 

perfect  as  to  amount  to  a  deception  ;  seeondly,  that  there  be 
some  means  of  proving  at  the  same  moment  that  it  is  a 
deception.  The  most  perfect  ideas  and  pleasures  of  imita- 
tion are,  therefore,  when  one  sense  is  contradicted  by  an- 
other, both  bearing  as  positive  evidence  on  the  subject  as 
each  is  capable  of  alone ;  as  when  the  eye  says  a  thing  ia 
round,  and  the  finger  says  it  ia  flat ;  they  are,  therefore,  never 
felt  in  80  high  a  degree  as  in  painting,  where  appearance  of  pro- 
jection, roughness,  hair,  Tclvet,  etc,  are  given  with  a  smooth 
;iurface,  or  in  wax-work,  where  the  first  evidence  of  the  senses  ia 
xpetually  contradicted  by  their  experience  ;  but  the  moment 
'■we  come  to  marble,  our  definition  checks  ue,  for  a  marble  figure 
does  not  look  like  what  it  is  not :  it  looks  hke  marble,  and  like 
the  form  of  aman,  but  then  it  is  marble,  and  it  is  the  form  of 
a  man.  It  does  not  look  like  a  man,  which  it  is  not,  but  like 
^0  form  of  a  man,  which  it  is.     Forni  is  form,  bona  fide  and 
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actual,  whether  in  marble  or  in  flesh — not  an  imitation  or 
resemblanee  of  form,  bnt  real  form.  The  chalk  outline  of  the 
bough  of  ft  tree  on  pupLT,  is  not  an  imitation  ;  it  looks  like 
chalk  and  puper — not  like  wood,  and  that  which  it  Huggesta  to 
the  mind  ia  not  properly  said  to  be  like  the  form  of  a.  bough,  it 
is  the  form  of  a  bough.  Now,  tlien,  we  see  the  limits  of  an 
idea  of  imitation  ;  it  extends  only  to  the  aensation  of  trickery  ^ 
aud  dt>ception  occasioned  by  a,  thing's  intentionally  seeming 
difierent  from  what  it  is  ;  and  the  degree  of  the  pleasure  depends 
on  the  degree  of  difference  and  the  perfection  of  the  resem- 
blance, not  on  the  nature  of  the  thing  resombled.  The  simple 
pleasure  in  the  imitation  would  bo  precisely  of  the  same  degree, 
{if  the  accuracy  could  ho  equal,)  whether  the  subject  of  it  were 
Uie  hero  or  his  horac.  There  are  other  collateral  soui'ces  of 
pleaenrc,  which  are  necessarily  associated  with  this,  but  that 
pwt  of  the  pleasure  which  depends  on  the  imitation  is  the 
same  in  both. 

14.  The  jiiBomre  Ideas  of  imitation,  then,  act  by  producing  the 
iMS^^"mmt  simple  pleasure  of  surprise,  and  that  not  of  aur- 
^"?Sert?ed"'  yiss  i"!  its  higher  sense  and  function,  but  of  the 
^™°  ■"■  mean  and  paltry  surprise  which  is  felt  in  jugglery. 

These  ideas  and  pleasures  are  the  most  contemptible  which  can  ^ 
be  received  from  art ;  first,  because  it  ia  necessary  to  their  en- 
joyment that  the  mind  should  reject  the  impression  and  address 
of  the  thing  represented,  and  fix  itself  only  upon  the  reflection 
that  it  is  not  what  it  seems  to  be.  All  high  or  noble  emotion 
or  thought  are  thus  rendered  physically  impossible,  while  the  ^ 
mind  exults  in  what  is  very  hke  a  strictly  sensual  pleasure.  "We 
may  consider  tears  as  a  result  of  agony  or  of  art,  whichever  wo 
please,  but  not  of  both  at  the  same  moment.  If  we  are  sur- 
prised by  them  as  an  attainment  of  the  one,  it  is  impossible  wo 
lU  be  moved  by  them  as  a  sign  of  the  other. 

Ideas  of  imitation  are  contemptible  in  tlio  sec-  t 
'  oooMmp-  ond  place,  becanao  not  only  do  thoy  preclude  the 
spectator  from  enjoying  inherent  beauty  in  the 
enbject,  but  tliey  can  only  bo  received  from  mean  and  paltry 
subjects,  because  it  is  impoaaible  to  imitate  anything  really 
great.  We  can  "painta  cat  or  a  fiddle,  bo  t\mt  ftic^ \osJ*.  wi^S. 
"'  coaJd  take  tbem  up;"  hut  we  cannot  iraiUto  tke  ow 
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Thirdly, — And  in  consequence  of  what  ia  above  stated, 
idea  of  tmth  exiets  in  the  statement  of  one  attribute  of  any- 
14.  ThiiddiSci-  thing,  but  an  idea  of  imitation  requires  the  resem- 
™°*'  blance  of  as  many  attTibi]t«B   as  we   are  usually 

cognizant  of  in  its  real  preseneo,  A  poucil  outline  of  the  bough 
of  a  tree  on  whit*  paper  is  a  statemeat  of  u  certain  number  of 
facts  of  form.  It  does  not  yet  amount  to  the  imitation  of 
anything.  The  idea  of  that  form  is  not  given  in  nature  by 
lines  at  all,  still  less  by  black  lines  witb  a  white  space  between 
tbcm.  But  those  lines  convey  to  the  mind  a  distinct  improsaion 
of  a  certain  number  of  facts,  which  it  recognizes  as  agreeable 
with  ita  previous  impressions  of  the  bough  of  a  tree ;  and  it 
receives,  therefore,  an  idea  of  truth.  If,  instead  of  two  lines, 
we  give  a  dark  form  with  the  brush,  we  convey  information 
of  a  certain  relation  of  shafJe  between  tlie  bough  and  sky,  re- 
oogniKable  for  another  idea  of  truth  :  but  we  have  still  no  imi- 
tation, for  the  white  paper  ia  not  the  least  like  aii-,  nor  the 
black  shadow  like  wood.  It  is  not  until  after  a  certain  number 
of  ideas  of  truth  have  been  collected  together,  that  we  arrive 
at  an  idea  of  imitation. 

Ilence  it  might  at  first  sight  appear,  that  an 
irutbt  ueteBaaryf  idea  of  imitation,  inasmuch  as  several  ideas  of 
'  truth  were  united  in  it,  was  nobler  thau  a  simple 
idea  of  truth.  And  if  it  were  necessary  that  the  ideas  of  truth 
should  be  perfect,  or  should  be  subjects  of  contemplation  as 
such,  it  would  be  ao.  But,  observe,  we  rcqxiire  to  produce  the 
effect  of  imitation  only  ao  many  and  such  ideas  of  truth  as  the 
Senses  are  usually  cognizant  of.  Now  the  senses  are  not  usualiy, 
nor  unless  they  be  especially  devoted  to  the  service,  cognizant, 
with  accuracy,  of  any  truths  but  those  of  space  and  projection. 
It  requires  long  study  and  attention  before  they  give  certain 
evidence  of  even  the  simplest  tnitha  of  form.  For  iustancei 
the  quay  on  which  the  figure  is  sitting,  with  his  hand  at  bia 
eyes,  in  Claude's  seaport.  No.  14,  in  the  Natioual  Gallery,  is 
egregiously  out  of  persiwctive.  The  ej-e  of  this  artist,  with  all 
his  study,  had  thus  not  acquired  the  ])ower  of  taking  cogni- 
zance of  the  apparent  form  even  of  a  simple  parallelopiped, 
-ffoir  jaaoh  less  of  the  complicated  forma  of  boughs,  leaves,  or 
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limbs?      Although,   thoroforp,  something  rpaembling  thd  roaT 

foi-m    is  necossfiry  to  iloccption,    this  something   ia   not  to  be 

called  a  truth  of  form  ;  for,  strictly  spunking,  there  are  no  de- 

greea  of  trath,  there  are  only  degrees  of  approach  to  it  ;    find 

Kin  approach  to  it,    whose  feebleneaa    and  imperfection    would 

I  instantly  offend  and  give  pain  to  a  mind  realty  capable  of  dis- 

L'^guishing  trath,  ia  yet  quite  suflicietit  for  ail  the  purposes  of 

R&ceptire  imagination.     It  is  the  same  with  regard  to  color. 

^^  we  were  to  paint  a  tree  sky-blue,  or  a  dog  rose-pink,  tlie  dis- 

'  oemment  of  the  public  would  he  keen  enough  to  discover  the 

falsehood  ;  but,   bo   that  there  be    just  so  much   approach  to 

tmtli  of  color  as  may  come  up  to  the  common  idea  of  it  in- 

men's  miiida,  that  is  to  eay,  if  the  trees  be  all  bright^  green,  and 

flesh  unbroken  buff,  and  ground  unbroken  brown,  though  all 

the  real  and  refined  truths  of  color  bo  wholly  omitted,  or  rather 

defied  and  contradicted,  there  \s  yet  quite  enough  for  ail  pur- 

jes  of  imitation.     The  only  facta  then,  which  we  are  usually 

pd  certainly  cognizant  of,  are  those  of  "distance  and  projectTohJ  -^ 

^d  if  tliese  be  tolerably  given,  with  something  like  truth  of 

I  and  color  to  assist  them,  the  idea  of  imitation  is  ccfm- 

I  would  undertake  to  paint  an  arm,  with  every  muscle 

Bt  of  its  place,  and  every  bone  of  false  form  and  dislocated 

^^culation,  and  yet  to  observe  certain  coarse  and  broail  resem- 

tnces  of  true  outline,  which,  with  careful  shading,  would  in- 

1  deception,  and  draw  down  the  praise  and  delight  of  tlie 

wming  public.     The  other  day  at  Bruges,  while  I  was  eib 

»Toring  to  set  down  in  my  note-book  something  of  the  ia^ 

Eable  expression  of  the  Madonna  in  the  cathedral,  a  Frend 

inateur  came  up  to  me,  to  inquire  if  I  had  seen  the  modem  ' 

French  pictures  in  a  neighboring  church.     I  had  not,  hut  felt 

little  inclined  to  leave  my  marble  for  all  tlie  canvas  that  ever 

suffered  from  French  brushes.     My  apathy  was  attacked  with 

gradually  increasing  energy  of  praise.     Rubens  never  executed 

— Titian  never  colored  anything  Uko  them.      I  thougiit  this 

liighly  probable,  and  still  sat  quiet.      The  voice  continued  at' 

my  ear.     "  Parbleu,  Monsieur,   Michel  Ange  n'a  rien  produit 

d«  pins  beau  !"     "  De  plus  heau  ?"  repeated  I,  wishing  to  know 

^jEhat  particoJar  excellenoes  of  Michael  Angelo  \)CTft  W  \ja  "''^^j« 
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timated  by  this  expression.  "  Monsicm-,  on  ne  pent  plus — c'est 
un  tableau  adinirabl& — inconcevable :  Monsieur,"  said  the 
Frenchman,  lifting  up  Ilia  hands  to  heaven,  as  ho  concentra- 
ted in  one  conclusive  and  overwhelming  proposition  the  quali- 
ties which  were  to  outshine  Rubens  and  overpower  Euonaroti 
— "  Mdnsieiir,  IL  sort  !" 

This  gentleman  could  only  perceive  two  truths — ^flesh  colw 
and  projection.  These  constituted  his  notion  of  the  perfection 
of  painting  ;  becanse  they  unite  all  that  is  necesBory  for  decep- 
tion. He  was  not  therefore  cognizant  of  many  ideas  of  trntli^"" 
though  perfectly -cognizant  of  ideas  of  imitation. 
18.  HesFf  of  W'e  shall  see,  in  tiio  eourss  of  our  investigation 

«if^['«^ihideaa  "^  idefts  of  truth,  that  ideas  of  imitation  not  only 

I  ofimttaaoD.  do  not  imply  their  presence,  but  even  are  incon- 
sistent with  it ;  and  that  pictures  which  imitate  so  as  to  deceive, 
are  never  true.  But  this  ia  not  the  place  for  the  proof  of  this  ; 
st  present  we  have  only  to  insist  on  the  last  and  greatest  dis- 
tinction between  ideas  of  truth  and  of  imitation— that  the  mind, 
in  receiving  one  of  the  former,  dwells  upon  its  own  conception 
of  the  fact,  or  form,  or  feeling  stated,  and  is  occupied  only  with 
the  qualities  and  character  of  that  fact  or  form,  considering  it 
as  real  and  existing,  being  all  the  while  totally  regardless  of  the 
aigna  or  symbols  by  which  the  notion  of  it  has  been  conveyed. 
These  signs  have  no  pretence,  nor  hypocrisy,  nor  legerdemain 
about  them  ; — there  is  nothing  to  bo  fonnd  out,  or  sifted,  or 
enrprised  in  them ; — they  bear  their  message  simply  and 
clearly,  and  it  is  that  message  which  the  mind  takes  from  them 
and  dwells  upon,  regardless  of  the  language  in  which  it  is  deliv- 
ered- But  the  mind,  in  i-eceiving  an  idea  of  imitation,  is  wholly 
occupied  in  finding  out  that  what  has  bcon  suggested  to  it  is 
not  what  it  appears  to  be  :  it  docs  not  dwell  on  the  suggestion, 
but  on  the  perception  that  it  is  a  false  suggestion  :  it  derives  its 
pleasure,  not  from  the  contemplation  of  a  truth,  but  from  tho 
discovery  of  a  falsehood.  So  that  the  moment  ideas  of  truth  are 
grouped  together,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  an  idea  of  imitation,  they 
change  their  very  nature — ^lose  their  essence  as  ideas  of  truth— 
and  are  oorrnpted  and  degraded,  so  as  to  share  in  the  treachery 

o^  wiat  tbey  hare  produced.     Hence,  finally,  ideas  of  truth 
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the  lormdatioii,  and  ideas  of  imitation  the  destmctloii,  of  all 
art  .  We  shall  be  better  able  to  appreciate  tlieir  relative  dignity 
after  the  investigatioii  which  we  propose  of  the  functions  of  the 
former  ;  but  we  may  as  well  now  express  the  conclusion  to 
which  we  shall  then  be  led — that  no  picture  can  be  good  which 
deceiTOB  by  its  imitation,  for  the  very  reason  that  nothing;  cao 
be  beautiful  which  is  not  true, 

■'■■■^  y^  V'"  ■  ., 


CHAPTER   VI. 

OF  IDEAS  OP  BEAUTi:. 

Akt  material  object  which  can  give  ua  pleasure  in  the  Bim- 

I  plo  contemplation  ot  its  outward  qualities  withont  any  direct 

Land  definite  exertion  of  tlie  intellect,  I  call  in  some  way,  or  in 

1  some  degree,  beautiful.     Why  we  receive  pleasure 

B&eterai-'beaQti-  from  Bome  forms  and  colors,  and  not  from  others 

is  no  more  to  be  asked  or  answered  than  why  we 

ike  sugar  and  dislike  wormwood.    The  ntmost  Bnbtilty  of  invea- 

ation  will  only  lead  hs  to  ultimate  instincts  and  principles  of 

r  human  nature,  for  which  no  farther  reason  can  be  given  than 

the  simple  will  of  the  Deity  that  we  should  be  so  created. 

We  may,  indeed,  perceive,  as  far  aa  we  are  acquainted  with  His 

nature,  that  wo  have  been  so  constructed  as,  when  in  a  healthy 

and  ealtivated  state  of  mind,  to  derive  pleasure  from  whatever 

things  are  illustrative  of  that  nature  ;  but  W3  do  not  receive 

r pleasure  from  them  iecauae  they  are  illustrativo  of  it,  nor  fi-om 
any  perception  that  they  are  illustrative  of  it,  but  instinctively 
and  necessarily,  as  we  derive  sensual  pleasure  from  the  scent  of 
arose.  On  these  primary  principles  of  our  nature,  education 
and  accident  operate  to  an  unlimited  extent ;  they  may  be  cul- 
tivated or  checked,  directed  or  diverted,  gifted  by  right  guid- 
ance with  the  most  acute  and  faultless  sense,  or  subjected  by 
neglect  to  every  pbaae  of  error  and  disease.  He  who  hiiB  fol- 
lowed up  these  natural  laws  of  aversion  and  desire,  rendering 
_  them  more  and  more  authoritative  by  constant  obedience,  so 
B  as  to  derive  pleasure  always  from  that  which  God  originaJly 
■  intended  should  give  him  pleasure,  and  who  derives  the 
^V  greatest  possible  sum  of  pleasure  fi'om  any  given  object,  U  a 
H   man  of  taste. 

H  This,  then,  is  the  real  meaning  of  this  disputed 

U;df/^^ff°°  °.C  tford.     Perfect  taste  is  the  faculty  of  receiving 
Br  '    iJje  greatest  possible  pleasure  tvom  t\voBB  matenali 

^  ^ ^ 
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inrcea  which  are  attractive  to  onr  moral  nature  in  its  pvirifcy 
id  perfection,      lie  who  receives   little  pleasure  from  these   - 
iwoes,  wants  taste  ;  he  who  receives  pleasure  from  any  other 
3B,  has  false  or  bad  taste. 

And  it  is  thns  that  the  terra  "  taste"  is  to  be 
_.  __jia9«and  distinguished  from  that  of  "judgment,"  with 
^^  which  it  is  constantly  confounded.     Judgment  ie  a 

ftneral  term,  expressing  definite  action  of  the  intellect,  and 
pplicahle  to  every  kind  of  siihject  which  can  be  submitted  to 
;.  There  may  he  judgment  of  congniity,  judgment  of  truth, 
idgment  of  justice,  and  judgment  of  difficulty  and  excellence. 
iOt  all  these  exertions  of  the  intellect  are  totally  distinct  from 
iste,  properly  so  called,  wHieh  is  the  instinctive  and  instant 
referring  of  one  material  object  to  another  withoiit  any  ohvioua 
lieafion,  except  that  it  is  proper  to  human  nature  in  its  perfec- 

OD  BO  to  do. 

Observe,  however,  I  do  not  mean  by  excluding 

BUY  becotoB  In-  direct  exertion  of  the  in toiluct  from  ideas  of  beauty, 

to  assert  that  beauty  has  no  effect  upon  nor  con- 

ection  with  the  intellect.     All  our  moral  feelings  are  so  in- 

roven  with  our  intellectual  powers,  that  we  cannot  affect  the 

ae  without  in  some  degree  addressing  the  other ;  and  in  all 

Igh  ideas  of  beauty,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  much  of  the 

(eaBure  depends  on  delicate   and    untraceable  perceptions   of 

hiesB,  propriety,  and  relation,  which  are  purely  intellectual, 

ud  through  which  we  arrive  at  our  noblest  ideas  of  what  ia 

jmmonly  and  rightly  called  "intellectual  beauty."     But  there 

I  yet  no  immediate  exertion  of  the  intellect  ;  that  is  to  say,  if 

person  receiving  even  the  noblest  ideas  of  simple  beauty  ba 

iked  wAy  ho  likes  the  object  exciting  them,  he  will  not  be  able 

give  any  distinct  reason,  nor  to  trace  in  his  mind  imy  formed 

(ought,  to  which  ho  can  appeal  as  a  source  of  pleasure.     He 

ill  say  that  the  thing  gratifies,  fills,  hallows,  exalts  his  mind, 

I  will  not  be  able  to  say  why,  or  how.     If  he  can,  and  if    ' 

I  show  tliat  he  jjercelves  in  the  object  any  expression  of  , 

Utinct  thought,  he  has  received  more  than  an  idea  of  beauty— 

ifl  an  idea  of  jglation. 


id^s  of  beauty  are  among  the  notleet  wliich.  can.  \)6  '^Te»Ka'w&. 
Hie  hnman  mind,  invaj-iablj  exalting  and  puxVtfiii?,  "A  ^•^' 
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^B  cording  to  their  degree ;  and  it  ■would  appear  that  we  a 
^B   tended  hy  the  Deity  to  be  constantly  under  their  influence,  be- 
^P  cause  thore  is  not  one  single  object  in  nuture  whioh 

^H  and  raaciiun  of     is  not  Capable  of  conveyine;  them,  and  which,  to 
^B  the  rightly  perceiving  mind,  does  not  present  an 

^H.  incalculably  greater  number  of  beantiful  than  of  dofornied  parU ; 
^B  there  being  ia  fact  scarcely  anything,  in  pure,  undiseased  na- 
^H  tore,  like  positive  deformity,  but  only  degrees  of  beauty,  or 
^P  Buch  alight  and  rare  points  of  permitted  contrast  as  may  render 
all  around  them  more  valuable  by  their  opposition,  spots  of 
bluckneas  in  creation,  to  make  its  colors  felt. 

But  although  everything  in  nature  ia  more  or 
Le  term  •'fdeBi  lesB  beautiful,  every  species  of  object  haa  its  own 
r         ^'  kind  and  degree  of  beauty ;  some  being  in  their 

I  own  nature  more  beautiful  than  others,  and  few,  if  any,  indi- 
I  Tiduala  possessing  the  utmost  degree  of  beauty  of  which  the 
Ispeeiea  is  capable.  This  utmost  degree  of  speeiflc  beauty,  neo- 
I  essarily  coexistent  with  the  utmost  perfection  of  the  object  in 
f  "other  respects,  is  the  ideal  of  tlie  object. 

Ideas  of  beauty,  tlten,  be  it  remembered,  are  the  snbjecta  of 
f  moral,  but  not  of  intellectual  perception.     By  the  investigation 

hem  we  shall  he  led  to  the  knowledge  o     " 
'  of  art. 
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IS.  What  ideas 


I  USE  this  term  rather  as  one  of  convenience  t 
quately  expressive  of  the  vaat  class  of  ideas  which  I  wish  to  be 
comprehended  nnder  it,  namely,  ft!I  those  conveyable  by  art, 
ii.  General  mean-  wluch  are  the  subjects  of  distiuct  intellectiial  per- 
ingot  the  term,  ccptloii  and  actioii,  and  which  ai-e  therefore  worthy 
of  the  name  of  thoughts.  But  as  every  thought,  or  definite  exer- 
tion of  inteilect,  implies  two  suhjects,  and  some  connection  or 
^relation  inferred  between  tlicm,  the  term  "  ideas  of  relation"  is 
Siot  incorrect,  though  it  is  inexpressive. 

Under  this  head  must  be  arranged  everything 
productive  of  expression,  sentiment,  and  character, 
luiaiM  11.  (yjjgj^jjgj.  ju  figuj-ea  or  landscapes,  (for  there  may  be 
cb  definite  expression  and  marked  carrying  out  of  partic- 
ular thoughts  in  the  treatment  of  inanimate  as  of  animate  na- 
e,)  everything relatingto  the  conception  of  the  a 
Bthe  congruity  and  relation  of  its  parts ;  nut  s 
m^ach  other's  beauty  by  known  and  constant  lawJ 
■laon,  hot  as  they  give  ea^h  other  expression  andl 
tienlar   application,  requiring  distinct  tbouglil 
Eior  to  enjoy  :  tiio  choiLe.  for  inst  mce,  of  a  particulaj 
[-palling  light,  to  illustrate  an  incident  in  it&elf  terl 
tieular  tone  of  pure  color  to  prepare  the  minill 
Fpreasion  of  refined  and  delicate  feeling  ,  and,  m  a  stil!  higher 
,  the  invention  of  such  incidents  and  thoughts  as  can  be 
"iwords  as  null  as  on  camao   and  are  totally  inde- 
'  pendent  of  any  means  of  art  but  such  as  may  serve  for  the  bare 
.Buggestion  of  tliem.     The  principal  object  in  the  foreground  of 
Turner's  "  iJuilding  of  Carthago"  is  a  group  ol  c\\\\4xiiii  saJJwQ.^ 
,  to/  boats.   The  ex(]uisite  eboice  of  this  iuc^icnt,  ax  e-s.-^ie?siNib  qV^ 
W/e  raJ/ng passion,  which   irus  to  be  the  souTce  al  iw'twcft  gce^"^' 
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BS,  in  preference  totho  tumult  of  buBj  stone-masons  or 

I  ing  BoldierB,  ia  quite  as  appreciable  when  it  is  told  as  when 

^  »eeii, — it  has  notliing  to  do  with  the  technicalities  of  painting 

a  scratch  of  the  pen  wuuld  have  conveyed  the  idea  and  epoken 

to  tlie  intellect  as  much  as  the  elaborate  realizations  of  color. 

Such  a  thought  as  this  is  Bomething  far  above  all  art ;  it  is  epic 

poetry  of  the  highest  order.     Claude,  in  subjects  of  the  eame 

kind,   commonly   introduces  people  carrying  red  tninks  with 

iron  locks  about,  and  dwells,  with  infantine  delight,  on  the  1ns- 

_  tre  of  the  leather  and  the  ornaments  of  the  iron.     The  intellect 

L^ean  have  no  occupation  here  ;  we  must  look  to  the  imitation  or 

^Lio  nothing.     Consequently,  Turner  rises  above  Claude  in  the 

H  yery  first  instant  of  the  conception  of  his  picture,  and  acqnires 

an  intellectual  superiority  which  no  powers  of  the  draughtsman 

or  the  artist  (supposing  that  such  existed  in  his  antagonist) 

could  ever  wrest  from  him. 

Such  are  the  function  and  force  of  ideas  of 
p  tag  nobiiiij  of  relation.  They  are  what  I  have  asserted  in  the 
second  chapter  of  this  section  to  be  the  noblest 
Bubjects  of  art.  Dependent  upon  it  only  for  expression,  they 
cause  all  the  rest  of  its  comphcated  sonrces  of  pleasure  to  take, 
in  comparison  with  them,  the  place  of  mere  language  or  decora- 
tion ;  riay,  even  the  noblest  ideas  of  beauty  sink  at  once  beside 
these  into  subordination  and  siibjection.  It  would  add  little  to 
the  influence  of  Landseer's  picture  above  instanced.  Chap.  II., 

Ig  4,  that  the  form  of  the  dOg  should  he  conceived  with  every 
Jierfection  of  cuiTe  and  color  which  its  nature  was  capable  of. 
Knd  that  the  ideal  lines  should  be  carried  out  with  the  science  of 
A  Praxiteles  ;  nay,  the  instant  that  the  beauty  so  obtained  inter- 
fered with  the  impression  of  agony  and  desolation,  and  drew 
*Hie  mind  away  from  the  feeling  of  the  animal  to  its  outward 
form,  that  instant  would  the  picture  become  monstrous  and  de- 
graded,    The  utmost  glory  of  the  human  body  is  a  mean  snbj'ect 
■^    of  contemplation,  compared  to  the  emotion,  exertion   and  char- 
acter of  that  which  animates  it ;  the  lustre  of  the  limbs  of  the 
Aphrodite  is  faint  beside  that  of  the  brow  of  the  Madonna  ;  and 
the  divine  form  of  the  Greek  god,  except  as  it  is  the  incarna- 
^/on  and  expression    at   dirine  mind,  is  depiaded  beside  ths 
j>ss3ion  and  i/ie  prophecy  of  the  vaults  of  t\\Q  Sisiinfe. 


no 
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Ideas  of  relation  are  of  course,  with  respect  to  art  generally, 
K'the  moat  extensive  as  the  most  important  source  of  pleasure; 
L  wiiyno  sab-  ^'"^  '^  ^*^  proposed  entering  upon  the  criticism  of 
cUuBfa  historical  works,  it  would  be  absurd  to  attempt 
to  do  eo  without  further  subdivision  and  arrange- 
ment.    But  tlie  old  landscape  painters  got  over  so  much  can- 
Jvas  without  cither  exercise  of,  or  appeal  to,  the  intellect,  that 
we  shall  be  little  troubled  with  the  subject  as  far  as  they  are 
tconcerned  ;  and  whatever  subdivision  wo  may  adopt,  as  it  will 
Jierefore  have   particular  reference  to  the  works  of    modern 
fertists,  will  be  better  understood  when  we  have  obtained  some 
jiowledge  of  them  in  less  important  points. 

J  the  term  "  ideas  of  relation,"  tiien,  I  mean  in  future  tw^ 
■  espress  all  those  sources  of  pleasure,  which  involve  and  require, 
■at  the  instant  of  their  perception,  active  exertion  of  the  intel- 
■lectual  powers. 


OP    POWER. 


CHAPTER  I. 

GENERAL  PRINCIPLES   RESPECTING  IDEAS  OF  POWER. 

We  have  seen  in  the  last  section,  what  classes  of  ideas  may 
be  conveyed  by  art,  and  we  have  been  able  so  far  to  appreciate 
their  relative  worth  as  to  see,  that  from  the  list,  as  it  is  to  be 
{ 1.  No  necessity  ^pplicd  to  the  purposcs  of  legitimate  criticism,  we 
of'idlas^o^imui^  "^^7  ^^  ^^^®  throw  out  the  ideas  of  imitation  ;  first, 
^^^  because,  as  we  have  shown,  they  are  unworthy  the 

pursuit  of  the  artist ;  and  secondly,  because  they  are  nothing 
more  than  the  result  of  a  particular  association  of  ideas  of  truth. 
In  examining  the  truth  of  art,  therefore,  we  shall  be  compelled 
to  take  notice  of  those  pjirticular  truths,  whose  association  gives 
rise  to  the  ideas  of  imitation.  We  shall  then  see  more  clearly 
the  meanness  of  those  truths,  and  we  shall  find  ourselves  able 
to  use  them  as  tests  of  vice  in  art,  saying  of  a  picture, — *^It 
deceives,  therefore  it  must  be  bad." 

Ideas  of  power,  in  the  same  way,  cannot  be 
ante   study  of  completelv  viewed  as  a  separate  class  ;  not  because 

ideM  of  power.      «  *  «  , 

they  are  mean  or  unim^x>rtimt,  but  because  they 

are  almost  always  associated  with,  or  dependent  upon,  some  of 

the  higher   idojis   of  truth,  beauty,  or  relation,  rendered  with 

decision  or  velocity.  That  jxiwer  which  delights  us  in  the  chalk 

sketch  of  a  great  painter  is  not  one  of  the  fingers,  not  like  that 

of  the  writing-master,  mere  dexterity  of  hand.     It  is  the  accu- 

-rarr  snd  certAintj  of  the  knowleiige,  rondercnl  evident  by  its 

j:s/f/d  and  fearJess  expressioiiy  which  \s  tl\X>  t^siX  $o\iic^  ot  ^t^sbsk* 

tn?  /  sad  so  upon  each  difficulty  of  art^  wlietlbtfa^  ^  ^.^^^^Vxiism^ 
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or  to  relate,  or  to  invent,  the  senBation  of  power  is  am 
whoa  we  see  that  difficulty  totally  anil  swiftly  vanquished. 
Hence,  as  we  determine  what  is  otherwise  desirable  in  art,  we 
ehall  gradually  develop  the  sources  of  the  ideas  of  power  ;  and 
if  there  be  anything  difficult  which  is  not  otherwise  desirable, 
it  must  be  afterwards  considered  separately. 

But  it  will  be  necessary  at  present  to  notice  a 
one  partoaini  particular  form  of  the  ideaa  of  power,  which  is 
partially  independent  of  knowledge  of  truth,  or 
difficulty,  and  which  is  apt  to  corrupt  the  judgment  of  the  critic, 
and  debase  the  work  of  the  artist.  It  is  evident  that  the  con- 
ception of  power  which  wc  receive  from  a  calculation  of  unseen 
difficulty,  and  an  estimate  of  unseen  strength,  can  never  be  so 
impressive  as  that  which  we  receive  from  the  present  sensation 
or  sight  of  the  one  resisting,  and  the  other  overwhelming.  In 
the  one  case  the  power  is  imagined,  and   in  the   other  felt. 

__  There  are  thus  two  modes  in  which  we  receive. 

1 4,  There  are  two  ,,  .-         -  ,,  .   ■     .       , 

model)  at  recdT-  the  coneeptiou  01  power  ;  one,  the  most  just,  when 

IX,  commoDiy  In-  bv  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  difficulty  to  be  over- 

come,  and  the  means  employed,  we  form  a  nght 

estimate  of  the  faculties  exerted ;    the    other,  when  without 

possessing  such  intimate  and  accurate  knowledge,  we  are  im-   i. 

pressed  by  a  sensation  of  power  in  visible  action.     If  these  two 

modes  of  receiving  the  impression  agree  in  the  result,  and  if  the 

aensation  be  equal  to  the  estimate,  we  receive  the  utmost  pos- 

Bble  idea  of  power.     But  this  is  the  case  perhaps  with  the  works 

only  one  man  out  of  the  whole  circle  of  the  fathers  of  art, 

him  to  whom  wc  have  just  referred,  Michael  Angelo.     In 

otters,  the  estimate  and  the  sensation  are  constantly  unequal, 

and  often  contradictory. 

The  first  reason  of  this  inconsistency  is,  that  in 

of  the  tncoudB-    order  to  receive  a  setisaiwn  of  power,  wo  must  see 

it  in  operation.     Its  victory,  therefore,  must  not 

be  achieved,  but  achieving,  and  therefore  imperfect.     Thus  we 

MBceive  a  greater  sensation  of  power  from  the  half-hewn  limba 

fthe  Twilight  to  the  Day  of  the  Cappclla  da'   Medici,  than 

1  from  the  divine  inebriety  of  the  Bacchus  m  t\vft  g^«^ — 

?ater£-om  the  life  dashed  out  along  the  ¥nezes  ol  'tV&'^M- 

mao,  tJiati  from  the  polished  limba  of  tUe  A.^oYlO,— %x'a*'u« 
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from  the  ink  sketch  of  the  head  of  RaffaellG's  St.  Catherine,  than 
from  the  perfection  of  its  realization. 

Another  reiiaoa  of  tlie  inconsistency  is,  that  the 
for'  tho  inuonHiB-  scnsiition  of  powcT  is  in  proportion  to  the  apparent 

inadefjuuey  of  the  means  to  the  end  ;  so  that  the 
impression  is  miieh  greater  from  a  partial  success  attained  with 
slight  effort,  than  from  perfect  siiecesa  attained  with  greater 
porportional  effort.  Now,  in  all  art,  every  touch  or  efEort  does 
indiyidiialiy  less  in  proportion  as  the  work  approaches  perfec- 
tion.  The  first  five  chalk  tooclies  bring  a  head  into  existence 
out  of  nothing.  No  five  touches  in  the  whole  course  of  the 
work  will  ever  do  so  much  us  these,  and  the  difference  made 
by  each  touch  is  more  and  more  imperceptible  as  the  work 
approaches  completion.  Consequently,  the  ratio  between  the 
means  employed  and  the  effect  produced  ia  constantly  deorsaa- 
JBg,  and  therefore  the  least  sensation  of  power  ia  received  from 
the  moat  perfect  work. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  there  are  sensations  of 
Son  of  power  power  nbont  imperfect  art,  80  that  it  be  right  art 
Kuwht  Id  impcr-  as  fav  US  it  goss,  which  must  always  be  wanting  m 

its  p.2i-fectiou  ;  and  that  there  are  sources  of  pleas- 
ure in  the  hasty  sketch  and  rough  hewn  block,  which  ui-e  par- 
tially wanting  in  the  tinted  cauvos  and  the  polished  marble. 
'.  But  it  is  nevertheless  wrong  to  prefer  the  sensation  of  power  to 
the  intellectual  perception  of  it.  There  is  in  reality  greater 
power  in  the  completion  than  in  the  commencement ;  and 
though  it  be  not  so  manifest  to  the  senses,  it  ought  to  have 
higher  influence  on  the  mind ;  and  therefore  in  praising  pic- 
tures fo?  the  ideas  of  power  they  convey,  we  must  not  look  to 
the  keenest  sensation,  but  to  the  highest  estimate,  accompanied 
with  as  much  of  the  sensation  as  is  compatible  with  it ;  and 
thus  we  shall  consider  those  pictures  as  conveying  the  highest 
ideas  of  power  which  attain  the  most  perfuci  end  with  the 
slightest  possible  means ;  not,  observe,  those  in  which,  thotigh 
much  has  been  done  with  little,  all  lias  not  been  done,  but  from 
the  picture,  in  which  all  has  been  done,  and  yet  not  a  touch 
thrown  away.  The  quantity  of  work  in  the  sketch  is  neeesBarQy 
JJ3  proportion  to  tho  effect  obtained  than  in  the  i^icture  ;  bid 
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yet  the  picture  inTolveB  the  greater  power,  if  out  of  all  the 
ditional  labor  bestowed  on  it,  not  a  touch  has  been  loat. 

For  instiince,  there  are  few  drawmga  of 
pictoTM  of  mod-  present  day  that  involve  greater  sensations  of  power 
than  those  of  Frederick  Taylor.  Every  dash  tells, 
and  the  quantity  of  effect  obtained  ia  onormous,  iu  proportion 
to  the  apparent  means.  But  the  effect  obtained  is  not  com- 
plete. Brilliant,  beautiful,  and  right,  as  a  sketeh,  the  wurk  is  } 
atill  far  from  perfection,  as  a  drawiug.  On  thu  contrary,  there 
are  fcw  drawings  of  the  present  day  that  bear  evidence  of  moi 
labor  bestowed,  or  more  complicated  means  em])loyed,  thi 
those  of  John  Lewis.  The  result  does  not,  at  hrst, 
convey  an  impression  of  inherent  power  as  of  prolonged  exer' 
tion  ;  but  the  result  ia  complete.  Water-color  drawing  can  bo 
carried  no  farther  ;  nothing  has  been  loft  nnflnisbed  or  untold. 
And  on  examination  of  the  means  employed,  it  is  found  and  felt 
that  not  one  touch  out  of  the  thousands  employed  has  been 
thrown  away  ; — that  not  one  dot  nor  dash  could  be  spared  with- 
out loss  of  effect ; — and  that  the  exertion  has  been  as  swift  as 
has  been  prolonged — as  bold  as  it  haa  been  persevering. 
power  involved  in  such  a  picture  is  of  the  highest  oi-der,  and 
enduring  pleasure  following  on  the  estimate  of  it  pure. 
i  9.  Connection  ^^^  there  is  still  farther  gi'ound  for  caution  ii 
powCTUjd'^S  P'u'Buing  the  sensation  of  power,  connected  wil 
oi  execna™,  ^j^p  particular  characters  and  modes  of  exeeuti( 
This  we  shall  bo  better  able  to  understand  by  briefly  revic 
the  various  excellences  which  may  belong  to  execution,  ani 
give  pleasure  in  it ;  though  the  full  determination  of  what  iff' 
desirable  in  it,  and  the  critical  examination  of  the  execution  of 
different  artists,  must  be  deferred,  as  will  be  immediately  seen, 
1  we  are  more  fully  acquainted  with  the  principlea  of  truth. 
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By  tlie  term  "  execution,"  I  understand  the  right  me- 
s  1.  Meanin^^  o(  chanical  use  of  the  means  of  *  art  to  produce  a 
BuniJoiL"  given  end. 

All  qualitiea  of  execution,  properly  so  called,  are  influenced 
by,  and  in  a  great  degree  dependent  on,  a  far  Ligh- 
siiij  of  Ktocn-  er  power  tlian  that  of  mere  execution, — kuowl- 
■  —  —  edge  of  truth.  Por  exactly  in  proportion  as  an 
artist  is  certain  of  hia  end,  will  he  he  swift  and  simple  in  hia 
means  ;  and,  as  he  is  accurate  and  deep  in  his  knowledge,  will 
I  '  he  be  refined  and  precise  in  his  touch.  The  first  merit  of  ma- 
nijiulation,  then,  is  that  delicate  and  ceaseless  expression  of  re- 
fined truth  which  is  carried  out  to  the  last  toucli,  and  shadow 
of  a  touch,  and  which  makes  every  hairsbreadth  of  importance, 
and  every  gradation  full  of  meaning.  It  is  not,  properly  speak- 
ing, execution  ;  but  it  is  the  only  source  of  difference  between 
the  execution  of  a  commonplace  and  of  a  perfect  artist.  The 
lowest  draughtsman,  if  he  Lave  spent  the  same  time  in  handling 
the  brush,  may  be  equal  to  the  highest  in  the  other  quiUities  of 
execution  (in  swiftness,  simplicity,  and  decision  ;)  but  not  in 
truth.  It  is  in  the  perfection  and  precision  of  the  instantaneous 
'  line  that  the  claim  to  immortality  is  laid.  And  if  this  truth  of 
truths  he  present,  all  the  other  qualities  of  execution  may  well 
be  spared  ;  and  to  those  artists  who  wish  to  esuuse  their  igno- 
rance and  inaccuracy  by  a  species  *>f  execution  which  is  a  perpet- 
ual proclamation,  "  qu'ila  n'oiit  dcmeori-  qu'un  quart  d'heore 
t,a  le  faire,"  we  may  reply  with  the  truthful  Alceste,  "  MonsieaF, 
le  temps  ne  fait  rien  a  Tiiffaire." 
f*  77,e««Dnrf,  TJie  second  quality  of  execution  is  simplicity. 
hop/fc-u'-  j-^g  mj,^  unpretending,  tvmel,  aa4  vexlvvi^i^  ^aa 

saaa,  the  more  Joipressive  their  uflecV.     Xnj  v^fiwU,WQ'Ei.,\,x\\.- 


Jicy,  or  pretension  of  touch,  — any  exhibition  of  power  or  qniek- 
Bs,  merely  as  anch,  above  all,  any  attempt  to  render  Hnea  at- 
uitive  ut  the  expense  of  tbeir  meaning,  is  vice. 
The  third  The  third  is  mystery.     Nature  is  always  mysto- 

rions  and  secret  in  the  use  of  lier  means ;  and  art  is 
kways  litest  her  when  it  is  most  inexplicable.     That  execntion 
Bhich  ia  the  most  incomprehensible,  and  which  therefore  defies 
pnitation,  (other  qualities  being  supposed  alike,)  is  the  best. 
Tho  fourth,         The  fourthjs^inadoq^nacy.     The  less  suSicient 
°"3S"''^^  the  means  appear  to  the  end,  the  greater  (as  haa 
been   already  noticed)  will    be    the  sensation  of 
jigwer. 
^The  fiijli  is  decJsioji :  the  appearance,  that  is,  that  what- 
8  done,  has  been  done  fearlessly  and  at  once  ;  because  this 
Bvea  i»a  the  impression  that  both  the  fact  to  be  represented,  and 
e  means  necessary  to  its  representation,  were  perfectly  known. 
.^.         The   sixth    is  velo^^.     Not  only  is  velocity, 
or  the  appearance  of  it,  agreeable  as  decision  is, 
^cauBe  it  gives   ideas  of  power  and  knowledge  ;    but  of  two 
touches,  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  in  other  respects,  the 
, ,    qaiekest  will  invariably  he  the  best.      Truth  being  supposed 

Iually  present  in  the  shape  and  direetion  of  both,  there  will 
:  more  evenness,  grace  and  variety,  in  the  quick  one  than  in 
e  slow  one.     It  will  he  more  agreeable  to  the  eye  as  a  toueh  or 
le,  and  will  possess  more  of  the  qualities  of  the  lines  of  nature 
■gradation,  uncertainty,  and  unity. 
r,  snmgenae        These  six  qualities  are  the  only  perfectly  legiti- 
Mfl^fpieiunirB  ^>^^^  sources  of  pleasure  in  execution  ;  but  I  might 
„  jxeeutiQii.        have  added  a  seventh — strangeness,  which  in  many 
cases  is  productive  of  a  pleasure  not  aTtogetLor  mean  or  dograd- 
;,  though  scarcely  right.    Supposing  the  other  higher  qualities 
fcet  secured,  it  adds  in  no  email  degree  to  our  impression  of 
e  artist's  knowledge,  if  the  means  used  be  such  as  we  should 
fever  have  thought  of,  or  siiould  have  thought  adapted  to  a 
BTitrary  effect.     Let  us,  for  instance,  compare  tlie  execution  of 
■e  bull's  head  in  the  left  hand  lowest  corner  of  the  Adoration 
I  the  MJ^§^,  in  ihe  3/useum  at  Antwerp,  ■»!&  tt\a^  m  "ftftT^- 
m'M  Jandscupe,  No.  132  in  the  Dnlwich  Uafler^.    "BsCoeM,  fefX. 
■■'-ifiw  hariaontally  over  his  canvas  a  fWm  gtayvaV  "Vp^w^'^^- 
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■  transparent  and  even,  very  mnch  tho  color  of  light  'wainscot ; 
■>the  horizontal  strokes  of  tlic  bristles  being  left  so  evident,  that 
Ethe  whole  might  be  taken  for  an  imitation  of  wood,  were  it  not 
f  for  its  transparency.     On  this  ground  the  eye,  nostril,  and  out- 
f  line  of  the  cheek  are  given  with  two  or  three  rude,   brown 
ttoueheB,   (about  three  or  four  minutes'  work  in  all,)  though 
:ad  is  colossal.     Tho   background  is  then  laid  in-with 
Slick,  solid,  warm  white,  actually  projecting  all  round  the  head, 
saving  it  in  dark  intaglio.      Finally,  five  tliiu  and  scratchy 
t  strokes  of  very  cold  bluish  white  are  struck  for  tho  high  light 
I  on  the   foreliead  and   nose,  and  tho  head  is  complete.     Seen 
I  within  a  yard  of   tho  canvas,  it  looks  actually  transparent — 
k;A  flimsy,  meaningless,  distant  shadow ;  while   the  background 
■looks  solid,  projecting  and  near.     I'rom  the  right  distance,  (ten 
fiT  twelve  yards  off,  whence  alone  the  whole  of  the  picture  can 
1,)  it  is  a   complete,  rich,  substantial,  and  living  reallza- 
Kon  of  the  projecting  head  of  tho  animal ;  while  tho  background 
(alls  far  behind.     Now  there  is  no  slight  nor  mean  pleasure  in 
porceiving  siich  a  result  attained  by  means  so  strange.      By 
Berghcm,  on  the  other  hand,  a  dark  background  is  first  laid  in 
with  exquisite  delicacy  and  transparency,  and  on  this  the  cow's 
head  is  actually  modelled  in  luminous  white,  the  separate  locks 
of  hair  projecting  from  the  canvas.     Ko  surprise,  nor  much 
pleasure  of  any  kind,  would  be   attondaut  ou  this  execution, 
^P'«ven  were  the  result  equally  successful ;  and  what  little  pleSiS- 
^bnre  we  had  in  it,  vanishes,  when  on  retiring  from  the  picture, 
^Bfre  And  the  head  sliining  like  a  distant  lantern,  instead  of  sub- 
^*  Btantial  or  near.     Yet  strangeness  ia  not  to  he  considered  as  a 
legitimate  source  of  pleasure.     That  means  which  is  most  con- 
ducive to  the  end,  should  always  be  tho  most  pleasurable  ;  and 
that  which  is  most  conducive  to  tho  end,  can  be  strange  only 
to  the  ignorance  of  tho  spectator.     This  kind  of  pleasure  is 
illegitimate,  therefore,  because  it  implies  and  requires,  in  those 
^^  who  feel  it,  ignorance  of  art. 

^nis.  TetBTonthe         '^^^  legitimate  sources  of  pleasure  in  execution 
^Bs^iSS^T^i-'  '"'e  therefore    truth,    simplicity,    mystery,    inade- 
^^E!.&S.t'"»./S'  ^'""'Jj  decision,  and  velocity.     But  of  those,  be  it 
«c«  oiAer.  observed,  some  are  so  fur  iiicoua'iateivi  ^\tV  u'lWm, 

tiiat  tbej cannot  be  united  in  high  dog^^^^*«T^3 '* 
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quacy,  for  instance  ;  since  to  see  that  the  means  are  inadeqna( 
we  mnst  see  what  they  are.     Now  tlie  flrst  three  iire  the  grej 
qualities  of  esecutiou,  and  the  last  three  arc  the  attractive  o 
because  on  them  arc  chiefly  attendant  tiie  ideas  of  power,    _Bj  the 
first  three  the  attention  ia  wJthdntn'u  from  the  means  and  fixed     A 
6n~£'he~fe6uTrrhy  the  last  three,  withdrawn  from  tlie  reeult  anS 
fixed  on  the  meuiis.     To  see  that  execution  is  swift  or  that  it  ia 
decided,  we  must  look  away  from  its  creation  to  ohaervo  it  in 
the  act  of  creating  ;  we  mast  tliink  more  of  the  pallet  than  of      j 
the  picture,  but  simplicity  and  mystery  compel  the  mind  to      j  ' 
leare  the  means  and  fix  itsolf  on  the  conception.     Hence  the     i 

danger  of  too  great  fondness  for  those  seneationt.  I 
nea  for  tdfliB  or  of  power  which  are  associated  with  the  three  last  | 
E'e'"dopiion  of  qualities  of  execution  ;  for  althongh  it  is  moat  de-     i' 

sirable  that  these  should  be  present  as  far  as  they 
are  consistent  with  tlio  others,  and  though  tlieir  visible  absence 
is  always  painful  and  wrong,  yet  the  moment  the  higher  (iiiaJi- 
tiea  arc  sacrificed  to  them  in  theTeaat  degree,  wj  have  a  hrilliaiib  _ 
1  vice.  /  Berghem  and  Salvator  Rosa  are  good  instances  of  vicious  * 
exeSntlon  dependent  on  too  great  fondness  for  sensations  of 
power,  vicious  because  intrusive  and  attractive  in  itself,  instead 
of  being  subordinate  to  its  result-a  and  forgotten  in  them.  T 
is  perhaps  no  greater  stnmbling-hlock  in  the  artist's  way,  i 
the  tendency  to  sacrifice  truth  and  simplicity  to  decision  ! 
velocitj',*  captivating  qualities,  easy  of  attainment,  and  sure  td" 
attract  attention  and  praise,  while  the  delicate  degree  of  truth 
which  is  at  first  sacrificed  to  them  is  bo  totally  unappreciable  by 

*  I  have  here  noticeil  only  noble  vices,  tlie  sacrifices  of  one  excellence  t; 
another  legitimate  but  inferior  one.  There  ore,  ou  thi:  other  hand,  qualiUt 
of-cxecution  which  are  often  sought  for  and  priUsed,  though  scarcely  by  tl 
class  of  persons  fur  whom  I  am  writing,  in  which  everfthing  in  Baerificed  t( 
Ulegilimate  and  contemptible  Buurccs  of  pleaHuru,  and  these  are  vice  (hrnugh- 
oul,  and  have  no  retleeming  quality  uor  excusing  aim.  Such  is  that  which 
is  often  Ibougbt  so  desirable  in  the  DrawiDg-nmster,  under  the  title  of  bold- 
ness, meiuiing  that  di>  touch  is  ever  to  be  made  less  than  the  tenth  of  an 
Inch  broad  ;  sut-h.  on  the  other  hand,  the  sofmess  and  smoothness  which, 
aro  tlie  great  attraction  of  Carlo  Doici,  and  such  die  txhWiUoti  ol'^Tfeaias 
powers  aad  tricks  of  the  hand  imil  &agg,rs.  In  total  Inri;elI\i.\Dcaa  cS  nsv^  «cA 
vbatsoever  to  be  afCained  tbereby,  which  is  eepeciaUy  tVvo.Tat\fc'£Ss>;\tt  at 
modem engr^Ting.     CozniwreSect.  II.  Chap.  II.  %  21.     -SoUs. 
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the  majority  of  Bpectators,  bo  difficult  of  attaimnent  to  tlie  artist, 
that  it  J8  no  wonder  that  efforts  so  arduous  and  unrewarded 
should  be  abandoned.  But  if  tho  temptation  be 
onco  yielded  to,  its  confiequencea  are  fatal :  thpre 
ia  no  pause  in  the  fall.  I  could  name  a  celebrated  modern 
artist — once  a  man  of  the  highest  power  and  promise,  who  is  a 
glaring  instance  of  the  peril  of  eucli  a  course.  Misled  by  the 
undue  popularity  of  his  swift  execution,  he  hiis  sacrificed  to  it, 
first  precision,  and  thou  truth,  nud  her  a-ssociate,  beanty.  AVTiut 
was  first  neglect  of  niitnre,  lias  become  contradiction  of  her  ; 
what  was  once  imperfection,  is  now  falsehood  ;  and  all  that  was 
meritorious  in  his  manner,  is  becoming  the  worst,  because  the 
most  attractive  of  vices ;  decision  without  a  foundation,  and 
ewiftnosB  without  an  end. 

Such  are  the  principal  modes  in  which  the 
ideas  of  power  may  become  a  dangerous  attra<:tion 
to  the  artist — a  false  test  to  the  critic.  But  in  all  cases  where 
they  lead  iia  astray  it  will  be  foimd  that  the  error  is  caused  by 
our  _jr_eferring  victory  over  a  small  o/j/i«reM^  difficulty  to  'Rctoir 
^yer  a  great,  but  concealed  one  ;  and  so  that  we  keep  tliia  cCs- 
tiuction  constantly  in  view,  (whether  with  reference  to  execn- 
tion  or  to  any  other  quality  of  art,)  between  tlie  sensation  and 
the  intellectual  estimate  of  power,  we  sliail  always  find  the 
ideas  of  power  a  just  and  high  source  of  pleasure  in  every  kind 
and  grade  of  art. 
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c  may  perhaps  bo  wondered  bliat  in  the  division  ve  1 
e  of  our  subject,  wo  have  taken  no  notice  of  the  sublime  in 
i,  and  that  in  our  explanation  of  tliat  division  we  have  not 
e  nsed  the  word. 

iubHmiij  iH         '^^^  ^"'^t  i^'  *'^^**  suMiniifcy  is  not  a  specific 
term, — not  a  term  descriptive  of  the  effect  of  a 
^^^ing  above  it.      particular  class  of  ideas.    Anything  which  elevates 
^Hbe  mind  is  gahlime,  and  elevation  of  mind  is  produced  by  the  con- 
^^■Bmplation  of  gxeatnesa  of  any  kind  ;  hut  chiefly,  of  course,  by  the 
^^^eatness  of  the  noblest  things.    Sublimity  is,  tlierefore,  only  an- 
other word  for  the  eSect  of  greatness  upon  the  feelings.    Greatness 
of  matter,  apace,  power,  virtue,  or  beanty,  are  thus  all  sublime  ; 

ki  there  ia  perhaps  no  desirable  quality  of  a  work  of  art,  which 
its  perfection  is  not,  in  some  way  or  degree,  sublime. 
I  am  fully  prepared  to  allow  of  much  ingenu- 
of  the  n»-  ity  in  Burke's  theory  of  the  sublime,  as  connected 
'     ^1"  incorrect,  With  solf -preservation.     There  are  few  things  so 
""  " '■  great  aa  death  ;  and  there  ie  perhaps  nothing  which     >^ 

lanlshcB  all  littleness  of  thought  and  feeling  in  an  equal  degree 
rith  its  contemplation.  Everything,  therefore,  which  in  any 
rey  points  to  it,  and,  therefore,  most  dangers  and  powers  over 
ihich  w^have  little  contr^,  are  in  some  degree  sublime.  But 
itis  not  the  fear,  ibbserve,  butjtlie  contemplation  of  death  ;  not 
tlie  msRflctTvesfiudder  and  struggle  of  self-preservation,  but  ^g 
deliberate  measarement  of  the  doom,  which  are  really  great  or 
[gblime  in  feeling.  It^is  not  wiiile  we  shrink,  hut  while  we 
^aEwe  receive  or  convoy  the  iiigbest  conceptions  of  the 
There  is  no  sublimity  in  the  agony  ottftrroT.  'Wft.e'Cwet 
^we  irace  it  most  in  the  cry  to  the  mountams,  "  laSN-o"B-'o*r 
fio  the  biUs,  "coyer  us,"  or  in  the  cainmeaaQl  W\ft-5^a^ 
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ecy — "  And  thongh  after  my  skin  worms  destroy  this  body, 
yet  in  my  flesh  I  sliall  see  God  ?"  A  little  refleo- 
■,  to  roi  tion  will  easily  convince  any  one,  that  so  far  from 
the  feelings  of  self-preservation  being  necesaary  to 
tiho  sublime,  their  greatest  action  is  totally  destructive  of  it ; 
^nd  that  there  aro  few  feelings  less  capable  of  its  pe.rception 
than  those  of  a,  conai-d.  But  the  simple  conception  or  idea  of 
{reatneas  of  sutfering  or  extent  of  destruction  is  sublime, 
Whetiier  there  bo  any  connection  of  that  idea  with  ourselves  or 
ffnot.  If  we  were  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  all  peril  or  pain, 
the  perception  of  these  agencies  in  their  influence  on  others 
would  not  be  less  sublime,  iiot-bccauae  peril  or  pain  are  euhlime 
fc©  their  own  nature,  but  because  their  contemplation,  exciting  -^ 
compassion  or  fortitude,  elevates  the  mind,  and 
*■--—  u  Bob-  renders  nieanncss  of  thought  impossible.  Beauty 
is  not  BO  often  felt  to  be  sublime  ;  because,  __in 
_maiiy  kind8_  of  i^urely  matcruil  beauty  there  is  some  truth  in 
.^urke's  assertion,  that  "Tittlonesa"  is  one  of  its  elements.  But  1 
I  he  who  has  not  felf  tlialTtero  may  be  bcauTy  witlaoufltttleneas,  , 
j  and  that  such  heanty  is  a  source  of  the  sublime,  is  yet  ignorant  ' 
of  the  meaning  of  the  ideal  in  art.  I  do  not  mean, 
whufever  eicvMes  in  tracing  the  source  of  the  sublime  to  greatness,    | 

"""^  to  hamper  myself  with'  any  fine-spun  theory.     I 

take  tlio  widest  possible  ground    of    investigation,   that  aub- 

ilimity  is  foond  wherever  anything  elevates  the  mind  ;  that  is, 
wherever  it  contemplates  anything  above  itself,  and  perceives 
it  to  be  60.  This  is  the  simple  philological  signification  of  the 
word  derived  from  sublimis  ;  and  will  serve  us  much  more 
easily,  and  bo  a  far  clearer  and  more  evident  ground  of  argu- 
ment, than  any  mere  metaphysical  or  more  limited  definition, 
while  the  proof  of  its  justness  will  be  naturally  developed  by  its 
apphcation  to  the  different  branches  of  art. 
(0,  Tbe  foimer  As,  therefore,  the  sublime  is  not  distinct  from 
»        rebA^iB''tiii^  ■"lia*  is  beautiful,  nor  from  other  sources  of  pleos- 

tloca  anffleifflit.  ^j.^  jjj  ^pj.^  ]j^||.  jg  Q^]y  ^  particular  mode  and 
manifestation  of  them,  my  suhjoct  will  divide  itself  into  the  in- 
'Bstigatioa  of  ideas  of  truth,  beauty,  and  relation  ;  and  to  each 
of  tbeae  classes  of  idem  I  destine  a  separate  ipart  ot  t\ift  -viotY. 
■^e  JoreatigatioQ   of  ideas  of  truth  t^'"         h\e  oa  \w  ie^t- 
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mine  the  relative  rank  of  artists  aa  followers  and  historians  of 
natore. 

That  of  ideas  of  beauty  will  lead  ua  to  compare  them  in 
their  attainment,  first  of  what  is  agreeable  in  tocimical  matters, 
then  in  color  and  composition,  finally  and  chiefly,  in  the  purity 
of  their  conceptions  of  the  ideal. 

And  that  of  ideas  of  relation  will  lead  ns  to  compare  them  aa 
originators  of  just  thought. 


PART    II. 
OF  TRUTH. 


SEOTIOIT    I. 

GENEEAL  PEINCIPLES  RESPECTING  IDEAS  OP 

TEUTH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

« 

OF    IDEAS    OF    TEUTH  IN   THEIR    CONNECTION  WITH  THOSE  OF 

BEAUTY  AND   RELATION. 

It  cannot  but  be  evident  from  the  above  division  of  the  ideas 
conveyable  by  art,  that  the  landscape  painter  mi.Bt  always  have 
two  great  and  distinct  ends  ;  the  firat,  to  induce  in  the  specta- 
%i.  The  two  great  ^OT^s  mind  the  faithful  conception  of  any  natural 
p^ntiSg  are^thS^  objccts  whatsocvcr ;  the  second,  to  guide  the  spec- 
S^K"^^d°°  tator's  mind  to  those  objects  most  worthy  of  its 
thoughts.  contemplation,  and  to  inform  him  of  the  thoughts 

and  feelings  with  which  these  were  regarded  by  the  artist  him- 
self. 

In  attaining  the  first  end,  the  painter  only  places  the  spec.ta- 
tor  where  he  st.ands  himself  ;  he  sets  him  before  the  landscape 
and  leaves  him.  The  spectator  is  alone.  He  may  follow  out 
his  own  thoughts  as  he  would  in  the  natural  solitude,  or  he  may 
remain  untouched,  unreflecting  and  regardless,  as  his  disposi- 
tion may  incline  him.  But  he  has  nothing  of  thought  given  to 
him,  no  new  ideas,  no  unknown  feelings,  forced  on  his  atten- 
^jon  or  biB  heart.  The  artist  is  hia  conveyaTice,  not  his  com- 
panion, — hia  horsOj  not  his  friend.    But  m  at\A[\x\ixi%  >i)aa  «wy 
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ond  end,  the  artist  not  only  places  the  spectator,  but  talks 
hini ;  makes  him  a  sharer  in  his  own  strong  feelings  and 
quick  thoughts ;  hurries  him  away  in  his  own  enthusiasm  ;, 
guides  him  to  all  that  is  beaatiful ;  snatches  liim  from  all  that  ia^ 
base,  and  leaves  him  more  than  delighted, — ennobled  and  in- 
structed, under  the  sense  of  having  not  only  beheld  a  new 
scene,  but  of  having  held  communion  with  a  new  mind,  and 
having  been  endowed  for  a  time  with  the  keen  perception  and 
the  impetuona  emotion  of  a  nobler  and  more  penetrating  intelli- 
gence. 

Each  of  these  different  aima  of  art  will  neeessii 
*  tatii  a  different  system  of  choice  of  objects  to  bi 
*■  represented.  Tlie  first  does  not  indeed  imply  choioe 
at  all,  but  it  is  usually  united  with  the  selection  of  such  objects 
as  may  be  naturally  and  constantly  pleasing  to  ojl  men,  at  all 
times  ;  and  this  Belection,  when  perfect  and  careful,  leads  to  the 
attainment  of  the  pure  ideaL  But  the  artist  aiming  at  the  sec- 
ond end,  selects  his  objects  for  their  meaning  and  character, 
rather  than  for  their  beauty  ;  and  uses  them  rather  to  throw 
light  upon  the  particular  thought  he  wishes  to  convey,  than  aa 
in  themselves  objects  of  unconnected  admiration. 
|3.  Thofirei  Now,   although  the  first   mode    of   selection,, 

mode  of  sclectiOD        ,  ■  i     ,    i         ji  a      •.-  ■         i       .i    ' 

spiioprodQCB     when  guided  by  deep  reflection,  may  rise  to  tl 
lepetitioii.  production  of  works  possessing  a  noble  and  ceaai 

leas  influence  on  the  human  mind,  it  is  likely  to  degenerate  into,' 
or  rather,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  it  never  goes  beyond, 
appeal  to  such  parts  of  our  animal  nature  as  are  constant  and 
common — shared  by  all,  and  perpetual  in  all ;  such,  for  in- 
Btance,  aa  the  pleasure  of  the  eye  in  the  opposition  of  a  cold  and 
warm  color,  or  of  a  massy  form  with  a  delicate  one.  It  also 
tends  to  induce  constant  repetition  of  the  same  ideas,  and  refer- 
ence to  the  aamc  principles  ;it  giveaTiBe  to  those  rules  of  art 
which  properly  excited  Reynolds's  indignation  when  applied  to 
its  higher  efforts  ;  it  is  the  source  of,  and  the  ajiology  for,  that 
host  of  technicalities  and  absurditierS  which  in  all  ages  have  ' 
the  curse  of  art  and  the  crown  of  the  connoisseur. 

But  art,  in  its  second  and  highest  aim, 
dwoMiuu^n-   an  appeal  to  constant  animal  tee\\Tv^¥,,\i'cAi  * 


1 
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is  therefore  as  various  and  as  extended  in  its  efforts  as  the  com- 
pass and  grasp  of  the  directing  mind  ;  and  we  feel,  in  each  of 
its  results,  that  we  are  looking,  not  at  a  specimen  of  a  trades- 
man's wares,  of  which  he  is  ready  to  make  us  a  dozen  to  match, 
but  at  one  coruscation  of  a  perpetually  active  mind,  like  which 
there  has  not  been,  and  will  not  be  another. 

Hence,  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  which 
is  delightful  to    of  thcsc  branches  of  art  is  the  highest,  it  is  equally 

evident  that  the  first  will  be  the  most  generally  felt 
and  appreciated.  For  the  simple  statement  of  the  truths  of 
nature  must  in  itself  be  pleasing  to  every  order  of  mind  ;  because 
every  truth  of  nature  is  more  or  less  beautiful ;  and  if  there  be 
just  and  right  selection  of  the  more  important  of  these"  truths — 
based,  as  above  explained,  on  feelings  and  desires  common  to  all 
mankind — the  facts  so  selected  must,  in  some  degree,  be  de- 
lightful to  all,  and  their  value  appreciable  by  all :  more  or  less, 
indeed,  as  their  senses  and  instinct  have  been  rendered  more  or 
less  acute  and  accurate  by  use  and  study  ;  but  in  some  degree 
%  6.  The  second  ^7  ^^^y  ^^^  i^  ^^c  Same  Way  by  all.  But  the  high- 
oniy  to  a  few.       gg^  ^j,^^  being  bascd  on  sensations  of  peculiar  minds, 

sensations  occurring  to  them  only  at  particular  times,  and  to  a 
plurality  of  mankind  perhaps  never,  and  being  expressive  of 
thoughts  which  could  only  rise  out  of  a  mass  of  the  most  ex- 
tended knowledge,  and  of  dispositions  modified  in  a  thousand 
ways  by  peculiarity  of  intellect — can  only  be  met  and  understood 
by  persons  having  some  sort  of  sympathy  with  the  high  and  soli- 
tdry  minds  which  produced  it— sympathy  only  to  be  felt  by 
minds  in  some  degree  high  and  solitary  themselves.  He  alone 
can  appreciate  the  art,  who  could  comprehend  the  conversation 
of  the  painter,  and  share  in  his  emotion,  in  moments  of  his 
most  fiery  passion  and  most  original  thought.  And  whereas  the 
true  meaning  and  end  of  his  art  must  thus  be  sealed  to  thou- 
sands, or  misunderstood  by  tliem  ;  so  also,  as  he  is  sometimes 
obliged,  in  working  out  his  own  peculiar  end,  to  set  at  defiance 
those  constant  laws  which  have  arisen  out  of  our  lower  and 
changeless  desires,  that  whose  purpose  is  unseen,  is  frequently 
in  its  means  and  parts  displeasing. 

But  this  want  of  extended  influence  in  high  art,  be  it  espe* 
ciaUj  dbservedy  proceeds  from  no  want  of  truth  in  the  art  itself. 
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but  from  a  want  of  sympathy  in  the  spectator  with  those  feelingff 
in  the  artist  which  prompt  him  to  the  utterance  of  one  troth 
rather  tlian  of  another.  For  (and  tliis  is  what  I 
nacesBiiry  to  ihe  wish  at  present  especially  to  insist  upon)  although 
it  is  possible  to  roach  what  I  have  stated  to  be 
the  first  end  of  art,  the  representation  of  facte,  without 
reaching  the  second,  the  representation  of  thoughls,  yet  it  13 
altogether  impossible  to  reach  the^econd  without  having  pre-  -^ 
viously  reacEeS  the  first,  t  do  not  say  that  a  man  cannot  tliink, 
liaving  false  basis  and  material  for  thought ;  but  tluit  a  false 
thought  is  worse  than  the  want  of  thought,  and  therefore  la 
not  art.  Xnd  this  is  the  retiion  wby,  though  T  consider  tlie 
I  second  as  the  real  and  only  important  end  of  all  art,  I  caU  the 
'  roprescntatiQii_of  facts  t]ie_!lrst  end  ;  because  it  is  necessary  to  " 
the  other,  and  must  bp  attained  before  it.  It  m  the  foundation 
of  all  ai't :  like  real  foundations  it  inaj^jwlittje  though t_of  when" 
aTinTliuntJabrie  is  raised  on  it :  but  it  must  he  tliere  ;  an^  as 
few  builffings  are  beautiful  unless  every  line  and  column  of  their 
mass  have  reference  to  their  foundation,  and  are  suggestivo  of  its 
ejdatence  and  strength,  so  nothing  can  be  beautiful  in  art  wliich 
does  not  in  all  if^s  parts  suggest  and  guide  to  ihe  foundation,  even 
whera  no  nndecorafcod  portion  of  it  is  visible ;  while  the  noblest 
edifices  of  art  are  built  of  soch  pure  and  fine  crystal  that  the 
f  oondation  may  all  be  seen  through  them  ;  and  then  many,  while 
they  do  not  see  what  ia  built  upon  that  first  story,  yet  much  ad-  1 

■  joire  the  solidity  of  its  brickwork  ;  thinking  they  understand  a^^^H 
^R^t  is  to  be  understood  of  the  matter  ;  while  others  stand  besij^^H 
VBibetn,  looking  not  at  the  low  story,  but  up  into  tho  heaven  nl^^| 
"^lat  building  of  ctyatal  in  which  the  builder's  spirit  is  dwelling;  ^^\ 
And  thus,  though  we  want  the  thoughts  and  feehngs  of  the 
artist  as  well  aa  the  truth,  yet  they  must  bo  thoughts  arising  out 
£  the  knowledge  of  truth,  and  feelings  raising  out  of  the  con- 
mplation  of  truth.     We  do  not  want  his  mind  to  be  as  badly 
vn  glass,  that  distorts  what  we  see  through  it  ;  but  like  a 
s  of  sweet  and  strange  color,  that  gives  new  tones  to  what 
B  see  through  it ;  and  a  glass  of  rare  strength  and  olearness 
©,  to  let  us  see  more  than  we  could  ourselves,  and  bring  nature 
p  to  us  and  near  to  us.     Nothing  can  atouft  foT  VJivft  "^sbc* 
mth,   not  the  most  brilliant   imagination,  ftie  BXoa\. 
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fancy,  the  most  pure  feeling,  (supposing  that  feeling  could  be 
pure  and  false  at  the  same  time  ;)  not  the  most  exalted  concep- 
tion, nor  the  most  comprehensive  srasp  of  Intel- 
fc^  importance    lect,  cau  make  amends  for  the  want  of  truth,  and 

that  for  two  reasons  ;  first,  because  falsehood  is  in 
itself  revolting  and  degrading ;  and  secondly,  because  nature  is 
so  immeasurably  superior  to  all  that  the  human  mind  can  con^ 
ceive,  that  every  departure  from  her  is  a  fall  beneath  her,  so 
that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  an  ornamental  falsehood. 
All  falsehood  must  be  a  blot  as  well  as  a  sin,  an  injury  as  well 
as  a  deception. 

We  shall,  in  consequence,  find  that  no  artist 

§  9.    Coldness    or  .  •   i      .  •       i  •  •    •       i  t 

want  of  beauty  no  Can  be  graceful,  imaginative,  or  original,  unless 
Bigno  u  .  Y^Q  })Q  truthful ;  and  that  the  pursuit  of  beauty, 
instead  of  leading  us  away  from  truth,  increases  the  desire  for 
it  and  the  necessity  of  it  tenfold  ;  so  that  those  artists  who  are 
really  great  in  imaginative  power,  will  be  found  to  have  based 
their  boldness  of  conception  on  a  mass  of  knowledge  far  exceed- 
ing that  possessed  by  those  who  pride  themselves  on  its  accumu- 
lation without  regarding  its  use.     Coldness  and  want  of  passion 


in  a  picture,  are  not  signs  of  the  accuracy,  but  of  the  paucity  of 
its  statements ;  true  vigor  and  brilliancy  are  not  signs  of  au- 
dacity, but  of  knowledge. 

§  10.  How  truth  Hence  it  follows  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  all, 

Sed  aVst^cri-  ^^^^  care  and  time,  to  form  something  like  a  just 
terion  of  all  art.  judgment  of  the  relative  merits  of  artists  ;  for  al- 
though with  respect  to  the  feeling  and  passion  of  pictures,  it  is 
often  as  impossible  to  criticise  as  to  appreciate,  except  to  such 
as  are  in  some  degree  equal  in  powers  of  mind,  and  in  some 
respects  the  same  in  modes  of  mind,  with  those  whose  works  they 
judge  ;  yet,  with  respect  to  the  representation  of  facts,  it  is  pos- 
sible for  all,  by  attention,  to  form  a  right  judgment  of  the  re- 
spective powers  and  attainments  of  every  artist.  Truth  is  a  bar 
of  compai'ison  at  which  they  may  all  be  examined,  and  according 
to  the  rank  they  take  in  this  examination,  will  almost  invaria- 
bly be  that  which,  if  capable  of  appreciating  them  in  every 
respect,  we  should  be  just  in  assigning  them  ;  so  strict  is  the 
connection,  so  constant  the  relation  between  the  sum  of  knowl- 
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edge  and  the  extent  of  thooght,  betireen  accuracy  of  perceptioa 
and  vividness  of  idea. 

I  shall  endeavor,  therefore,  in  the  present  portion  of  the 

work,  to  enter  with  care  and  impartiality  into  the  investigation 

of  the  claims  of  the  schools  of  ancient  and  modern  landscape  to 

faithfulness  in  representing  nature.  I  shall  pay  no  regard  what- 

"floeTer  to  what  may  be  thought  beautiful,  or  sublime,  or  imugi- 

I  shall  look  only  for  truth  ;  bare,  clear,  downright  state- 

f  facts  ;  showing  in  each  particular,  as  far  as  lag^^able, 

i  ot  nature  is,  and  then  seeking  for  th^plain"ej:- 

2  of  it,  and  for  that  alone.     And  I  shall  thus  ciidea+or, 

f  regardless  of  fervor  of  imagination  or  brilliancy  of  effect, 

f  other  of  their  more  captivating  qualities,  to  examine  and 

e  the  works  of  the  great  living  painter,  who  is,  I  believe, 

tagined  by  the  majority  of  the  public  to  paint  more  falsehood 

'  less  fact  than  any  other  known  master.     We  shall  see  wil^^ 

,t  reason. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THAT  THE     TEUTH     OP     NATURE     IS    NOT  TO    BE    DISCERNED   BT 

THE    UNEDUCATED    SENSES. 

It  may  be  here  inquired  by  the  reader,  witb  much  appearance 
of  reason,  wliy  I  think  it  necessary  to  devote  a  separate  portion 
of  the  work  to  the  showing  of  whut  is  truthful  in  art.  "  Can- 
not we,"  say  the  public,  "  see  what  nature  Is  with 
eeif-docepiion  of  our  own  eycs,  and  find  out  for  ourselves  what  la 
loihpir  power nt  like  her?"  It  will  be  as  well  to  determine  this 
*°*"'  "*  ([uestion  before  we  go  fartlier,  beeanse  if  this  were 

possible,  there  would  be  little  need  of  criticism  or  teaching  with 
respect  to  art. 

Now  I  have  just  said  that  it  is  possible  for  all  men,  by  care 
and  attention,  to  form  a  just  judgment  of  tbe  fidelity  of  artists 
to  nature.  To  do  this,  no  peculiar  powers  of  mind  are  required, 
no  sympathy  with  particular  feelings,  nothing  which  every  man 
of  ordinary  intellect  does  not  in  some  degree  possess, — powers, 
namely,  of  observation  and  intelligence,  which  by  cultivation 
may  be  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  and  acutenesa. 
Bnt  until  this  cultivation  has  been  bestowed,  and  imtil  the  in- 
strument thereby  perfected  has  been  employed  in  a  consistent 
series  of  careful  observation,  it  is  as  absurd  as  it  is  audacious  to 
pretend  to  form  any  judgment  whatsoever  respecting  the  trnth 
of  art :  and  my  first  business,  before  going  a  step  farther,  must 
i  to  combat  the  nearly  universal  error  of  belief  among  the 
thoughtless  and  unrefiecling,  that  they  know  either  what  nature 
is,  or  what  is  like  her,  that  they  can  discover  truth  by  instinct, 
and  that  their  minds  are  such  pure  Venice  glass  as  to  be 
shocked  by  all  treachery.  I  have  to  prove  to  them  that  there  are 
more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamed  of  in  their 
philosophy,  and  that  the  truth  of  nature  is  a  part  of  the  truth  of 
Ood ;  to  him  who  does  not  search  it  out,  davkness,  a 
/i/m  who  does,  inSnity. 
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The  first  gi-eat  mistake  that  people  make  in  the  matter,  i 
B  Bnppoeition  that  they  must  ^ee  a  thing  if  it  ho  before  their 
^a.  Men  nBBBiiT  ^J^^'     Thoy  iorget  the  great  truth  told  them  by 
S"bitorVEhSf'  i-ocke,  Book  ii.  chap.  0,  §  3  :— "  This  is  certain, 
***-  that  whatever  alterationa  are  made  in  the. body,  if 

they  reach  not  the  mind,  whatever  impressions  are  made  on  tlie 
^  entward  partSj  ii  they  are  not  talven  notice  of  within,  there  is  no     y 
Hoerception,     Fire  may  burn  our  bodies,  with  no  other  effect  thim 
^v.  does  a  billet,  unless  the  motion  he  continued  to  the  brain,  iiiui 
there  the  sense  of  heat  or  idea  of  pain  be  produced  in  tlie  mind, 
wherein  consists  actual  perception.     How  often  may  a  miin  ob- 
serve in  himself,  that  while  Im  mind  is  intently  employed  in  the 
contemplation  of  some  subjects  and  curiously  surveying  some 
ideas  that  are  there,  it  takes  no  notice  of  impressions  of  sounding 
bodies,  made  upon  the  organ  of  hearing,  with  the  same  atten- 
tion that  uses  to  bo  for  the  producing  the  ideas  of  sound  !    A 
snfBcient  impulse  thera  may  bo  on  the  organ,  bnt  it  not  reach- 
ing the  observation  of  the  mind,  there  follows  no  perception, 
and  though  the  motion  that  uses  to  produce  the  idea  of  sound 
be  made  in  the  ear,  yet  no  sound  ia  hoard."     And  what  is  hero 
eaid,  which  all  must  feel  by  their  own  experience  to  be  true,  is 
^^gore  remarkftl)ly_  and  necessarily  the  case  with  sight  than  with" 
^^ny  otTiCT  ofjthe  senses,  for  this  reason,  that  the  ear  is  not  ac- 
^Hmomed~  to  eserciae  constantly  its  functions  of  hearing ;  it  is 
^^fecostomed  to  stillness,  and  the  occurrenco  of  a  sound  of  any 
kind  whatsoever  is  apt  to  awake  attention,  and  be  folJowod.with . 
perception,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  sound  ;  hut  the  eye, 
daring  our  waking  hours,  esereisos  constantly  its  function  of 
;  it  is  its  constant  habit ;  we  always,  as  far  as  the  bodily 
[  is  concerned,  see  something,  and  we  always  see  in  the 
)  degree,  so  that  the  occurrence  of  sight,  aa  anch,  to  the 
eye,  is  only  the  continuance  of  its  necessary  state  of  action,  and 
awakes  no  attention  whatsoever,  except  by  the  particular  nature 
Bnd  quality  of  the  sight.     And  tlms,  unless  the  minds  of  men 

EL  particularly  directed  to  the  impressions  of  sights  objects  pass  | 
■petually  before  the  eyes  without  conveying  any  impression  , 
the  brain  at  all;  and  so  pass  actually  unseen,  no\.  m.ftiA"i 
lotieed,  bat  in  the  iul],  clear  sense   oi  tVie  "«o"c4,  -onsseii.  . 
'anmbera  of  men  being  pre-oceupied  witii  ■buameaa  qt  cbs< 
B I 


daring 
||i«Bing; 

r  Wae  d 
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of  some  description,  totally  unconnected  with  tne  impressiiana 
of  sight,  such  is  actually  the  case  with  them,  they  receiving 
from  nature  only  the  inevitable  aeriBationa  of  blueneas,  redness, 
darkness,  light,  etc.,  and  except  at  particular  and  rare  mo- 
menta, ni>  more  whatsoever. 

„„  The  degree  of  ignorance  of  externa!  natnre  in 
}^  JI'ifL^'^B-  which  men  may  thus  ramain,  depends,  therefore, 
to"'h  t^''b(al^  partly  on  the  number  and  churact-er  of  the  aiibjeotB 
Hfni-  with  wJiieli  their  minds  may  be  otherwise  occupied, 

I  and  partly  on  a  natural  want  of  eensibility  to  the  power  of 
beauty  of  form,  and  the  other  attributes  of  external  objects.  I 
do  not  think  that  there  is  over  such  absolute  incapacity  in  tha 
eye  for  distinguishing  and  receiving  pleasure  from  certain  fonofi 
and  colora,  as  there  is  in  persona  who  are  technically  said  to  have 
no  ear,  for  distinguishing  notes,  hut  there  is  naturally  every 
degree  of  hluntuess  and  acuteuess,  both  for  perceiving  the  troth 
of  form,  and  for  receiving  pleasure  from  it  when  perceived. 
And  although  I  believe  even  the  lowest  degree  of  these  faculties 
can  bo  expanded  almost  unfimitedly  by  cultivation,  the  pleasure 
received  rewards  not  tho  labor  necessary,  and  the  pursuit  ia 
abandoned.  So  that  while  in  those  whose  aensationa  are  natu- 
rally acute  and  vivid,  the  call  of  external  nature  is  so  strong  that 
it  must  be  obeyed,  and  ia  ever  hoard  louder  as  the  approach  to 
"her  IB  nearer, — in  those  whose  sensations  are  naturally  blunt, 
the  call  ia  overpowered  at  once  by  other  thoughts,  and  their 
I*,  conneeiod  faculties  of  perception,  weak  originally,  die  of 
■ute  ot"S!Srai     disuse.  With  this  kind  of  bodily  sensibility  to  color 

IieeUag.  ^^^^  form  is  intimately  connected  that  higher  echbi- 

hility  which  we  revere  as  one  of  tho  cliief  attributes  of  all  noble 
minds,  and  as  the  chief  spring  of  jeal  poetry.     I  believe  this 
kind  of  sensibility  may  be  entirely  resolved  into  the  acuteneaa  of 
bodily  sense  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  associated  with  love, 
love  I  mean   in  its  infinite  and  holy  functions,  as  it  embraces 
divine  and  human  and  brutal  intelligences,  and  hallows  the 
physical  perception  of  external  objects  by  association,  gratitude, 
veneration,  and  other  pure  feelings  of  our  moral  nature.     And 
r'altboagh  the  discovery  of  truth  is  in  itself  altogether  intellea- 
^£_£im/,  and  dependent  merely  on  our  powera  ot  ^'Vjaid^ ^Tca^'(\«a 
^6jid  abstract  intellect,  wholly  independgirt  ol  cranaOTaN-tia'OTTO.  j 
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yet  these  inBtruments  (perception  tind  judgment)  are  bo  sharp- 
ened and  brightened,  and  eo  far  more  swiftly  aud  effectively 
used,  when  thoy  liave  the  energy  and  passion  of  our  moral  na- 
e  to  hring  them  into  aotion^ — ^perception  ia  bo  quiokened  by 
(ove,  and  judgment  bo  tempered  by  veneration,  that,  practically, 
fcmau  of  deadened  moral  Benaation  is  always  dull  in  bis  per- 
Hiptiou  of  trnth,  and  thousands  of  the  highest  and  most  divine 
pths  of  nature  are  wholly  concealed  from  him,  however  eon- 

ut  and  indefatigable  may  be  his  intellectual  search,     Thua, 

then,  the  farther  we  look,  the  more  we  are  limited  in  the  num- 
hei"  of  those  to  whom  wo  should  choose  to  appeal  as  judges  of 
truth,  and  the  more  we  perceive  how  great  a  unmber  of  man- 
kind may  be  partially  incapacitated  from  either  discovering  or-'' 
feeling  it. 

Next  to  sensibility,  which  is  neoosaary  for  the 
perception  of^^oK)  come  reflection  and  memoryj 
which  are  necesaary  for  the  retention  of  tliem,  and 
lition  of  their  resemblances.  For  a  man  may  receive 
mpression  after  impression,  and  that  vividly  and  with  deligTit, 
and  yet,  if  he  take  no  care  to  reason  npon  those  impreasions  and 
trace  them  to  their  sources,  lie  may  remain  totally  ignorant  of  X 
tlie  facts  that  produced  tliem  ;  nay,  may  attribute  them  to  facts 
with  which  they  have  no  connection,  or  may  coin  causea  for 
them  that  have  no  existence  at  all.  And  the  more  sensibility 
and  imagination  a  man  posBeases,  the  more  likely  will  he  be  to 
fall  into  error  ;  for  then  he  will  see  whatever  he  expects,  and 
admire  and  judge  with  his  heart,  and  not  with  his  eyes.  How 
my  people  are  misled,  by  what  has  been  said  and  aimg  of  the 
nnity  of  Italian  skies,  to  suppose  thoy  must  be  more  blue 
I  the  skies  of  the  north,  and  think  that  tiicy  see  them  so  ; 
liereae,  the  sky  of  Italy  is  far  more  dull  and  gray  in  color  than 
B  skies  of  the  north,  and  is  distinguished  only  by  its  intense 
Kiae  of  hght.  And  this  ia  confirmed  by  Benvenuto  Cellini, 
,  I  remember,  on  his  first  entering  Prance,  ia  especially 
struck  with  the  clearness  of  the  sky,  as,  contrasted  with  the 
miat  of  Italy.  And  what  is  more  strange  stiU,  when  people  see 
in  a  painting  what  they  suppose  to  have  been  tb.e  sowtce  olVoaw 
jS^^pressionB,  they  will  altirm  it  to  be  trntHia\,  t\vo\v^ 'Otv.e^  ie^ 
^mguiA  impreaeion  resulting  Irom  ii.     Thus,  fhou^  ^"^  ftl'usii 
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^B  diiy  they  may  have  been  impressed  by  the  tone  and  warmth  of 
^H  an  Italian  sky,  yet  not  having  traced  the  feeling  to  its  source, 
^H  and  supposing  themselvea  impressed  by  its  blueness,  they  will 
^B  affirm  a  blue  sl^y  in  a,  painting  to  be  truthful,  and  roject  the 
^H  moat  faitlilnl  rendering  of  all  the  real  attribntfis  of   Italy  as 

H^ _,^.^     cold  or  dull.     And  this  influence  of  the  imagina- 

pendfl  Dpoii  pre-  tion  over  the  sonaos,  is  peouharly  observable  in  the 

riuUtf  knuwlcd^-  ,  .    .  * 

perpetual  disposition  of  mankind  to  suppose  that 
they  see  what  they  knmo,  and  vice  versa  in  their  not  seeing  what 
they  do  not  know.  Thus,  if  a  child  be  asked  to  draw  the  comer 
of  a  house,  he  wiU  lay  down  something  in  the  form  of  the  letter 
T.  He  has  no  conception  that  the  two  linea  of  the  roof,  which 
he  knows  to  be  level,  produce  on  his  eye  the  impresaion  of  a 
elope.     It  requires  repeated  and  close  attention  before  he  de- 

■  toots  this  fact,  or  can  be  made  to  feel  that  the  lines  on  his  paper 

■  are  false.  And  the  Chinese,  children  in  all  things,  suppose  a 
good  perspective  drawiog  to  bo  as  false  as  we  feel  their  plate 
patterns  to  bo,  or  wonder  at  the  strange  buildings  which  come 
to  a  poiut  at  the  end.  And  all  the  early  works,  whether  of 
nations  or  of  men,  show,  by  thoir  want  of  shade,  how  little  the 
eye,  witliout  knowledge,  is  to  be  depended  upon  to  discover 
truth.  The  eye  of  a  Eod  Indian,  keen  enough  to  find  the  trace 
of  his  enemy  or  hia  prey,  even  in  the  unnatural  turn  of  a  trod- 
den leaf ,  is  yet  80  blunt  to  the  impressions  of  shade,  that  Mr. 
Oatlin  mentions  his  once  having  been  in  great  danger  from 
having  painted  a  portrait  with  the  face  in  half-light,  which  the 
untutored  observers  imagined  and  affirmed  to  be  the  painting  of 
half  a  face.  Barry,  in  his  sixth  lecture,  takes  notice  of  the 
same  want  of  acijual  siif/U  in  the  early  painters  of  Italy,  *'  The 
imitations,"  he  says,  "of  early  art  are  like  those  of  children 

nothing  is  seen  in  the  spectacle  before  us,  unless  it  be  pre- 
vioasly  known  and  sought  for  ;  and  numberless  observiible  dif- 
ferences between  the  age  of  ignorance  and  that  of  knowledge, 
-  show  how  much  the  contraction  or  extension   of  our  sphere 
of  vision  depends  upon  other  considerations  tJian  the  mere  re- 
I  turns  of  our  natural  optics."     And  the  deception  which  takes 
K  piiiiJe  so  broadly  iu  cases  like  these,  has  infinituly  gi-eater  infln- 
enoe  aver  oar  jadgment  of  the  more  intricate  ii.n4  \esa  taa^MMa 
ir/ttis  of  nature.      We  are  constant''  -wng  ftvat  ^&  «:& 
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what  experience  only  haa  shown  u a,  or  can'  showns,  to  have 
existence,  constantly  missing  tlie  sight  of  what  we  do  not  know 
beforehand  fco  ho  vieible  and_j)iuntt,r'!,  to  the  last  hour  of 
tlieir  lives,  arc  apt  to  fall  iii  wmm  ikgreL  into  the  error  of  paint- 
ing wbttt  qsists,  ratker,  than|'  what  they  ciin  see,'  I  shall  prove 
the  extent  of  this  error  more  L-ompletely  liereafter. 
^™Sld*'hr'uJ  ^e  it  also  observed,  that  all  those  diffioaltiea 
IS^'*"'^'"  would  lie  in  the  way,  even  if  the  truths  of  nafnire 
were  always  the  same,  eonatantly  repeated  and 
bronght  before  us.  But  the  truths  of  nature  are  one  oternaj 
change — one  infinite  variety.  There  is  no  huah  on  the  face 
of  the  globe  exactly  like  another  hush  :— there  are  no  two  trees 
"  1  the  forest  whose  houghs  bend  into  the  samo  network,  nor 
!  on  the  same  tree  which  could  not  be  told  one  from 
be  other,  nor  two  waves  in  the  soa  exactly  alike.  And  out  o£ 
mis  mass  of  varions,  yet  agreeing  beauty,  [t  is  by  long  atteii- 
gn^nly  that  the  conception  of  the  oonstant  character — the 
lal  form — hintod  afc  by  all,  yefc  assumed  by  none,  is  fixed  upon 
Rie  imagination  for  its  standard  of  ti-uth. 

■  It  is  not  singular,  therefore,  nor  in  any  way  disgraceful, 
that  the  majority  of  spectators  arc  totally  mcapaMo  of  appreBS- 
ing  the  truth  of  natiu-e,  when  fnlly  set  before  them  ;  but  it  is 
both  singular  and  disgraceful  that  it  is  so  difficult  to  convince 
them  of  their  own  incapability.  Ask  the  coimoisseur,  who  has 
scampered  aver  all  Europe,  the  shape  of  the  leaf  of  an  elm,  and 
the  chances  are  ninety  to  one  that  he  cannot  tell  you;  and  yet  ha 
will  be  voluble  of  criticism  on  every  painted  landscape  from 
Dresden  to  Madrid,  and  pretend  to  tell  you  whether  they  are 
like  nature  or  not.  Ask  an  enthusiastic  chatterer  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel  how  many  riba  he  has,  and  yon  get  no  answer  ;  but  it  ia 
odds  that  you  do  not  get  out  of  the  door  witliout  hia  informing 
u  that  he  considers  such  and  such  a  fignrc  badly  drawn  1 
A  few  such  interrogations  as  these  might 


^ 


"impofttnttt^  I'^cd  convict,  if  not  convince  the  masa  of 

'~  scrtf"™  ^'^^  "^  incapability,  were  it  not  for  the  univeraaT' 

reply,  that  they  can  recognize  what  they  cannot  / 

:ribe,  and  feel  what  is  tnithful,  though,  tliet^  io  tvqV  "caww  ■ 

■.&t  w  trath.     And  this  is,  to  a  certain,  ilegtce,  ^-klq  ■-  *.  ■maai 

•nizo   tbo  portrait   of  hia  friend,  fhou^  Vvi  tia.'Q-'a.'^'' 
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it  you  ask  bim  apart,  tell  you  the  Bhajje  of  liia  noso 
height  of  his  forehead  ;  and  every  ono  could  tell  nature  her- 
self from  an  imitation  ;  why  not  then,  it  will  he  aaked,  Hbat  ia_ 
_like  her  from  what  is  not?  For  this  Bimyle  reaacm,  that  we 
constantly  recognize  things  by  their  least  important  attribptes, 
and  by  help  of  very  few  of  those,  and  if  these  attributes  exist  not 
in  the  imitation,  thongh  there  may  be  thousands  of  otbois  far 
higher  and  more  valuable,  yet  if  those  be  wanting,  or  imper- 
fectly rendered,  by  which  we  ai-o  accustomed  to  recognize  the 
ohject,  we  deny  the  likunesa  ;  while  if  these  he  given,  thongh 
all  the  great  and  valuable  and  important  attributes  may  be  want- 
■,  we  aflSrm  tlie  likeness.  Recognitiun  ia  no  proof  of  real 
JUd.  intrinsic  resemblance.  We  recognize  our  books  hy  their 
hiudings,  though  the  true  and  essential  characteristics  lie  inside. 
A  man  is  known  to  his  dog  by  the  smell — to  his  tailor  by  the 
coat — to  his  friend  ■  by  the  smile  :  each  of  these  know  him,  but 

■  how  little,  or  how  much,  depends  on  the  dignity  of  tlie  intelli- 
gence.    That  which  ia  truly  and  indeed  characteristic  of  the 

_man,  is  known  only  to  God,  One  portrait  of  a  man  may  possess 
exact  accuracy  of  f  at  d  lo  atom  of  expression  ;  it  may 

bo,  to  use  the  ord  na  y  t  ma  of  admiration  bestowed  on  suoh 
portraits  by  those  wl  on  th  please,  "  aa  like  as  it  can  stare," 
Everybody,  down  t  1  at  would  know  this.  Another  por- 
trait may  have  n  1  ted  o  miai-epresented  the  features,  but 
may  have  given  the  flash  of  tl  e  ye,  and  the  pecnliw  radiance  of 
the  lip,  seen  on  him  only  m  his  hours  of  highest  mental  excite- 
ment.    None  but  his  friends  would  know  this.     Another  may 

■  have  given  none  of  his  ordinary  expressions,  hut  one  which  he 
wore  in  the  most  excited  instant  of  his  hfe,  when  all  his  secret 

.passions  and  all  his  highest  powers  were  brought  into  play  at 
once.  None  but  those  who  had  then  seen  him  might  recognize 
t/iis  aa  like.     But  which  would  be  the  most  truthful  porti-ait  of 

■the  nmn  f  The  first  gives  the  aoeideiit-s  of  body — the  sport  of 
climate,  and  food,  and  time — which  corruption  inhabits,  and 
the  worm  waits  for.  The  second  gives  the  stamp  of  the  eonl 
npoii  tlie  flesh  ;  hut  it  ia  the  soul  seen  in  the  emotions  which 
it  shartts  with  many — which  may  not  be  characteristic  of   ita 

eesence~~tbe  resnlU  of    habit,  and  prtnfntion.  and   aeciden'' 
If/Qzo,  whether  purposely  worn  or  \uki.i\!^vu.«s\n  -^^---^'.iv. 


^^ 
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hapa  totally  contrary  to  all  that  is  rooted  and  real  in  the  tnind 
that  it  C'onceiils.     The  third  has  cangbt  iha  trace  of  all  that  was  Jj 
most  hidden  and  most  mighty,  wlion  all  hypocrisy,  ami  ail  huhit, 
(inil  all  potty  and  passing  emotion — the  ice,  and  tho  hank,  and 
the  foam  of  tho  immortal  river — -were  shivered,  Jind  hroken,  and 
swallowed  up  in  the  awakening  of  its  inward  strength  ;  when 
the  cnll  and  claim  of  some  divine  motive  had  hrouglit  into  visi- 
ble being  those  latent  forces  aud  feelings  which  the  spirit's  own 
volition  could  not  summon,  nor  its  consciouBneaa  comprehend  ; 
I  wliich  God  only  knew,  and  God  only   could  awaken,  the  depth 
I:iHid  the  mystery  of  its  peculiar  and  separating  attributes.     Aiid 
is  with  external  Nature  :  she  haa  a  body  aud  a  soul  Hko 
;  hat  her  soul  is  tho  Deity.     It  is  possible  to  rci)re8ont  the    I 
)dy  without  the  spirit ;  and  thia  shall  be  like  to  those  whose    ' 
RieaiseB  are  only  cognizant  of  body.     It  is  possible  to  represent    'i 
the  spirit  ia  its  ordinary  and  inferior  manifestations;  and  this      ' 
shall  be  like  to  those  who  have  not  watched  for  its  moments  of      | 
power.     It  is  possible  to  represent  the  spirit  in   its  secret  and      ! 
higli  Operations  ;  and  this  shall  be  like  only  to  those  to  whose      i 
watching  they  have  been  revealed.  All  these  are  truth  ;  hut  ac-      ' 
cording  to  the  dignity  of  tho  truths  he  can  represent  or  feel,  is     ,' 
"'  e  power  of  tho  painter, — ^the  justice  of  the  jndgc. 
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OF    THE     RELATITB      IMPORTANCE     OF     TBUTnS  : — FIRST,     IKAl 

PARTICULAR    TRUinS     ARE     MORE     IMPORTANT    THAN     GBS-       ■ 
EBAL  ONES. 

I  HAVE  in  tlie  last  chapter  affirmed  that  we  nsually  recog- 
nize objects  by  their  loiist  essential  eharactoristicH.     This  rery 

[  natnrally  excites  the  inquiry  what  I  coneider  their  important 

'   ii.  Necewuy  uf  characterifltira,  and  why  I  call  one  truth  more  im- 

I  i^Mve°iupo^^  portant  than  another.  And  this  question'  mnst 
-       of  troths.     1^  immediately  detcmiinfid,  because  it  ia  evident, 

I  that  in  judging  of  the  truth  of  painters,  we  shall  have  to  con- 
sider not  only  the  accuracy  with  which  individual  truths  are 
given,  but  the  relative  importance  of  the  truths  themselves  ;  for 
3  it  constantly  liappens  that  the  powers  of  art  are  nnable  to 
render  all  truths,  that  artist  must  bo  considered  the  most  truth- 

-ful  who  has  preserved  the  most  important  at  the  expense  of  the 
moat  trifling. 

la.  BiiMpDiicaH™  Now  if  we  are  to  begin  our  investigation  in 
■^G^eS  w^  Aristotle's  way,  and  look  at  the  cpaivo/ieva  of  the 
t^t  iS^p^cQ^  subject,  wo  shall  immediately  stumble  over  a  masim 
'      '™-"  wliich  ia  in  everybody's  moiith,  and  which,  as  it 

is  understood  in  practice,  ia  trne  and  useful,  as  it  is  usually 
applied  in  argument,  false  and  misleading.  "  General  truths 
i  more  important  than  particular  ones."  Often,  when  in 
conversation,  I  have  been  praising  Turner  for  his  perpetual  ' 
TEirioty,  and  for  giving  so  particnlar  and  separate  a  character  to  ' 
each  of  his  compositions,  that  tlie  mind  of  the  painter  can  only 
be  estimated  by  seeing  all  that  ho  has  over  done,  and  that  noth- 
ing can  bo  prophesied  of  a  picture  coming  into  existence  on  his 

\  easel  but  that  it  will  be  totally  different  in  idea  from  all  that 
Zie  has  ever  done  before  ;  and  when  I  'have  oTEi-poaei  t\i\a  ma^. 

'utaatible  Icnowledge  or  imagination,  wlu^^^^'^  ^^  ''^'^^  ^'  '"*  "^^ 
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^rpetnal  repedtion  of  sovae  half-dozen  conceptions  by  Claude 
md  Ponssin,  I  have  been  met  by  tbe  fui-inidable  objection, 
©nunciated  with  mncli  dignity  and  solf-aatisfaction  on  the  part 
pf  my  antagonist — "  Tiiat  is  not  painting  general  truths,  that 
18.  PaiseneM  of '^  P''^''''iS  particular  truths."  Sow  there  must 
^-'"^^i^lSi"  tt"  something  wrong  in  that  application  of  a  prin- 
ciple which  would  make  the  variety  and  abun- 
dance which  we  look  for  as  the  greatest  sign  of  intellect  in  tlio 
writer,  the  greatest  sign  of  error  in  the  painter ;  and  we  ehall 
Kcordktgly  see,  by  an  application  of  it  to  other  matters,  that, 
tuken  without  limitation,  the  whole  proposition  is  nttcrlj  false. 
^or  instance,  Mra,  Jameson  eomewhere  mentions  the  excla- 
tation  of  a*  lady  of  her  acqaaintance,  more  desirous  to  fill  a 
anae  in  conversation  than  abundant  in  sources  of  obaervation  : 
"What  an  excellent  book  the  Bible  is  !"  This  was  a  very 
^oral  trath  indocd,  n  truth  predicahto  of  tho  Bible  in  com- 
mon with  many  other  books,  but  it  certainly  is  neither  striking 
StJor  important.  Had  the  lady  esclaimed — "  How  evidently  ia 
ihe  Bible  a  divine  revelation  !"  she  would  have  expressed  a  par- 
Mcular  truth,  one  predicable  of  the  Bible  only ;  bnt  certainly 
a  more  interesting  and  important.  Had  ahe,  on  tho  contrary, 
iformcd  us  that  the  Bible  vras  a  book,  slie  would  have  been 
itill  more  general,  and  still  less  entertaining.  If  I  aak  any  one 
who  eomebody  else  is,  and  receive  for  answer  that  he  is  a  man, 
[  get  little  satisfaction  for  my  pains ;  but  if  I  am  told  that  he  ia 
3ir  Isaac  Newton,  I  immediately  thank  my  neighbor  for  his 
information.  The  fact  is,  and  the  above  instances 
spanant  in  'Uia  may  Bcrve  at  once  to  prove  it  if  it  he  not  solf-evi- 
^intfiepred-  dont,  that  generality  gives  importance  to  the  siii-  / 
jevt,  and  limitation  or  particularity  to  the  prerli-  I 
late.  If  I  say  that  such  and  such  a  man  in  China  is  an  opium- 
ttter,  I  say  nothing  very  interesting,  because  my  subject  (such 
I  man)  ia  particular.  If  I  say  that  all  men  in  China  are  opium- 
HltcrB,  I  say  something  interesting,  because  my  subject  {all  men) 
S  general.  If  T  say  that  all  men  in  China  eat,  I  say  nothing 
nteresting,  because  my  predicate  (eat)  ia  general.     If  I  say  that  ■< 

len  in  China  eat  opium,  I  say8ometb.ingmtetfcafci%,\)ftttaasRi 
ij predicate  (ea.t  opium)  la  particular. 
Sow  almost  everything  vf\i\c\i  (with  reieiftuce^o  a,^\NCTv«i^ 
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ject)  a  painter  hae  to  aak  himself  -whother  lie  shall  represent  or 
not,  is  a  predicate.  Hence  in  art,  particular  ti'iiths  ai-e  usLiiiIly 
piore  importmit  than  general  ones. 

How  ia  it  tlien  that  anything  bo  plain  as  this  should  be  con- 
tradicted by  one  of  the  most  universally  TLCuived  aphoiibins  re- 
Ipecting  art  ?    A  little  reflection  will  show  ua  undci  n  hat  limi- 
tations this  maxim  may  be  true  in  practice 
.  It  ia  Helf-evident  that  when  we  are  painting  or 

bnco  of  iruthf  describing  anything,  thoae  truths  must  be  the  most 
tmiae  to  Uieii  important  wliich  are  most  characteristic  of  what  is 
to  bo  told  or  roprosented.  Jiow  that  which  is  first 
(Bid  most  broadly  characteristic  of  a  thing,  ia  that  which -dis- 
tingnishes  its  gemis,  or  wiiich  makes  it  what  if  is.  For  in- 
Btance,  that  whicti  make90rapery_fte_d™i)e^,  is  not  its  being 
made  of  silk  or  worsted  or  flax,  for  things  are^made  of  all  these 
nrJiich  are  not  drajiery,  but  t]ie  ideas  peculiar  to  drapery ;  the 
poperties  wliicli,  when  inherent  in  a  thing,  make  it  drapery, 
are  extensiou,  non-elastic  flexibility,  unity  and  comparative 
^innesB.  Everything  which  has  these  properties,  a  waterfall, 
lor  instance,  if  united  and  extended,  or  a  net  of  weeds  over  a* 
(rail,  is  drapery,  as  much  as  silk  or  woollen  stulf  is.  So  that 
tfiese  ideas  separate  drapery  in  onr  minda  from  everything  else  ; 
Biey  are  peculiarly  characteristic  of  it,  and  therefore  are  the 
most  important  group  of  ideas  connected  with  it ;  and  so  with 
Sverything  else,  that  which  makes  the  filing  what  it  is,  i&  the 
most  important  idea,  or  group  of  ideas  connected  with  the 
thing.  But  as  this  idea  must  necessarily  he  common  to  all  indi- 
Sduals  of  the  species  it  belongs  to,  it  is  a  general  idea  with  re- 
I5>eet  to  that  species  ;  while  other  ideas,  which  are  not  charac- 
teristic of  the  species,  and  are  therefore  in  reality  general,  (as 
black  or  white  are  termsapplicable  to  more  things  than  drapery,) 
are  yet  particular  with  respect  to  that  species,  being  predicable 
only  of  certain  individuals  of  it.  Hence  it  is  carelessly  and 
falsely  said,  that  genei'al  ideas  are  more  important  than  particu- 
lar ones ;  carelessly  and  falsely,  I  say,  because  the  so-called 
general  idea  is  iniportimt,  not  because  it  is  common  to  all  the 
individuals  of  that  species,  but  because  it  separates  that  species 
Axt/n  everj-fbing  else.  It  is  the  distinctWeness,  not  tVa  irnvjei- 
m/jij-  of  the  truth,  vihiclv  renders  it  iovportAnt.     Aniftifeao- 
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Ecalleil    particular    idea    ia  nnimportaut,  not  beaansa   it   is   not 

jiredicablo  of  the  whole  ftpecies,  but  because  it  is  predicable  of 

fchiinga  out  of  that  spcfies.     It  is  not  its  individuality,  but  its 

geuorality  which    rouders    it   unimport-ant.     So, 

■a  then,  truths  arc  importiuit  just  in  proportion  as   I 

they  are  characteristic,  and  arc  valuable,  primarily, 

.  they  separate  the  species   from    all    other    created  things 

scondarily,    as  they  separate  the  individuals  of  that  fiiJecies 

From  ono  another:   thus  "silken"  or  "woollen"  are  unim- 

lortant  ideas  with    respect  to  drapery,  because  they  neither 

fBeparate  the  species  from  other  tilings,  nor  even  tlie  individuals 

Wot  that  species  from  one  another,  since,  though  not  common  to 

e  whole  of  it,  they  are  common  to  indefinite  numbers  of  it ; 

l)nt  the  jiarticuJar  folds  into  wliich  any  piece  of  drapery  may 

lappeo  to  fall,  being  difEerent  in  many  particular  from  tboso 

into  which  any  other  piece  of  drapery  will  fall,  aro  expressive  ] 

t  only  of  the  characters  of  the  apeciea,  flexibility,  (non-elaa- 1  _ 
Keity,  etc.,)  but  of  individuality  and  definite  character  in  tha  C 
I  immediately  observed,  and  are  consequently  most  irapor- 
ait  and  necessary  ideas.     So  in  a  man,  to  be  short-legged  orj 
bong-nosed  or  anything  else  of  accidental  quality,  does  not  dis- 
inguish  him  from  other  short-legged  or  long-nosed  animals ; 
[bat  the  important  truths  respecting  a  man  are,  first,  the  marked   ' 
Bidevelopment  of  that  distinctive  organization  which  separates 
iim  as  man  from  other  animals,  and  secondly,  tliat  group  of 
[Qualities  which  distinguish  the  individual  from  all  other  men, 
■which  make  him  Paul  or  Judas,  Newton  or  S!iakspeai-e. 

Such  are  the  real  sources  of  importance  in 
i~viiuiiblB"i)o^  truths  as  far  as  they  are  considered  with  reference 
■-(iBDtiini.  merely  to  their  being  general,  or  particular ;  but 
iiere  are  other  sources  of  importance  which  give  farther  weight 
3  the  ordinary  opinion  of  the  greater  value  of  those  which  are 
general,  and  which  render  this  opinion  right  in  practice ;  I 
mean  the  intrinsic  beauty  of  the  truths  themselves,  a  quality 
^hioh  it  is  not  here  the  place  to  investigate,  but  which  must 
Bust  be  noticed,  as  invariably  adding  value  to  truths  of  species 
■ather  than  to  those  of  individuality.  The  (^uaWtifta  raxi.  \s«^- 
■i/es  wliiob  ciaracterke  man  or  any  oHier  am-ma!\.  ?ia  w.  s^ttcvwh, 
»  iSe  perfoction  of  bis  or  its  form  oi  Tmii4,  aVtaaa's.  ^Sj 
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dividaal  differences  arising  from  imperfections  ;  hence  a  truth 
{  ot  specioH  is  the  more  vjiluable  to  art,  becanae  it  must  always 
jji'lie  a  bcanty,  while  a  truth  of  individuals  is  commonly,  in  some 

»rt  or  way,  a  defect. 
■sB.  And  iiiiiiiy  ■^g"''".  a  truth  which  may  be  of  great  interest, 

wSmnraui^maj  he  when  an  object  is  viewtid  by  itself,  may  bo  objec- 
I  ptjociiwiBbiu^^io  tionable  when  it  ia  viewed  in  relation  to  other  ob-   ,■' 
ject8.    Thus  if  we  were  painting  a  piece  of  drapery 
(  onr  whole  subject,  it  would  be  proper  to  give  in  it  every 
source  of  entertainment,  whicli  particular  truths  could  supply, 
t  vaiied  color  and  delicate  texture  ;  but  if  we  paint  this 
same  piece  of  drapery,  as  part  of  the  dress  of  a  Madonna,  all 
these  ideas  of  richness  or  texture  become  thorouglily  contempti- 
ble, and  unfit  to  occupy  the  mind  at  the  same  moment  with  the 
ideji  of  the  Virgin.     The  conception  of  drapery  is  then  to  bo 
d  by  the  simplest  and  slightest  means  possible,  and  all 
I'lDotionB  of  texture  and  detail  are  to  bo  rejected  with  utter  rep- 
rjobution  j  but  this,  observe,  ia  not  because  they  are  particular 
'  T  goueral  or  anything  else,  with  respect  to  the  drapery  itself, 
mt  because  thoj  draw  the  attention  to  the  dress  instead  of  the 
Hunt,  and  disturb  aud  degrade  the  imagination  and  the  feel- 
W-inga  I  heneo  we  ought  to  give  the  conception  of  the  drapery  in 
f  tte  moat  unobtrusive  way  possible,  by  i-eiidering  those  essential 
tqiiuliti<>3  distinctly,  which  are  necessary  to  the  very  existence  of 
mpcry,  and  not  one  moro. 
With  these  last  two  sources  of  the  imiiortanco  of  truths,  we 
Q  nothing  to  do  at  present,  as  they  are  dependent  upon  ideas 
t  bcaiity  and  relation  ;  I  merely  allnde  to  them  now,  to  show 
t  all  that  is  allegixl  by  Sir  J.  Reynolds  and  other  scientific 
rritors  tositeeting  tlie  kind  ot  truths  proper  to  be  represented 
l)y  tljo  painter  or  sculptor  is  perfectly  just  and  right ;  while 
yet  the  priueipK>  on  which  they  liase  Iheir  selection  (that  gen-  ' 
era!  tnilhs  are  more  important  than  particular  ones)  is  alto- 

tgethcr  false,  Canova's  PtrsKHs  in  the  Vatican  is  entirely  spoiled 
Jbj  an  unhicky  toMrt  in  the  fulds  «f  ilie  mantle  (which  the  next 
'lldinirpr  of  C»nov«  who  passes  would  dit  well  to  knock  off  ;)  but 
j8(  if  spoiled  aot  h(K«uso  this  is  a  y«t1xc\\\s«  Vrwftv,  Wt  ^y««Kase  it 
it  a  e\tatenijitiMey  uunccnsEvrv.  anA  tig\y  \xW\v.  T\iei  \>txVH»a. 
"*«?£  /M^eas  tht>  net  of  the  Sisxino  i^.^»^'-^  TJlfcMr*^  »-^wt>aB> 
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nlar  truth  as  tbie,  but  it  is  a  necessary  one,  and  the  idea  of  it  is 
giTen  by  the  simplest  possible  means ;  hence  it  is  right  and 
beautifal. 

Finally,  then,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  all  truths  as  far 
f  9.  Becapitniaflon.  as  their  being  particular  or  general  affects  their 
value  at  all,  are  valnable  in  proportion  as  they  are  particular, 
and  valneleas  in  proportion  as  they  are  general ;  or  to  express 
the  proposition  in  simpler  terms,  every  truth  is  valuable  in 
proportion  as  it  is  characteristic  of  the  thing  of  which  it  is 


CHAPTER  rV. 


OP  THE   EELATIVE   IMPORTANCE  OP  TRPTOS  : — SECONDLY,    THAI 
RARE     TROTHS     ARE     MORE      IMPORTANT    THAN      FEEQTTEHT 


It  will  be  necessacy  next  for  us  to  determine  how  far  fre- 
qnency  or  riirity  can  affect  t!io  iniportjince  of 
viotatiqa  of  na-  truthe,  and  whether  the  artist  ia  to  he  considered 
Bhona  be  rapre-  tiiG  most  trutliful  wlio  paints  what  is  common  or 
what  is  nnnsual  in  nature. 
Now  the  whole  determination  of  this  question  depends  upon  I 
whether  the  unusual  fact  he  a  violatiou  of  nature's  general  prin- 
ciples, or  the  application  of  aome  of  those  principles  in  a  pecu- 
liar and  striking  way.  Nature  sometimes,  though  very  rarely, 
Tiolates  her  own  principles  ;  it  is  hor  principle  to  make  eveiy- 
thing  beautiful,  but  now  and  then,  for  an  instant,  she  permits 
what,  compared  with  the  rest  of  her  works,  might  be  called 
Ugly  ;  it  is  true  that  even  these  rare  bl&mishes  are"  parmitted,  as 
I  have  above  said,  for  a  good  purpose,  (Part  I,  Sec.  I.  Chap,  5,) 
they  are  valuable  in  nature,  and  used  aa  she  uses  them,  are 
equally  valuable  (as  instantaneous  discords)  in  art ;  but  the 
artist  who  should  seek  after  these  exclusively,  and  paint  noth- 
ing else,  though  he  might  be  able  to  point  to  somethiug  in  na- 
ture us  the  original  of  everyone  of  his  uglinesses,  would  yet  be,  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  false, — false  to  nature,  and  disobe- 
dient to  her  laws.  For  instance,  it  is  the  practice  of  nature  to 
give  character  to  the  outlines  of  her  clouds,  by  perpetual  angles 
and  right  lines.  Perhaps  once  in  a  month,  by  diligent  watch- 
ing, we  might  be  able  to  see  a  cloud  altogether  rounded  and 
made  up  of  curves  ;  bat  the  artist  who  paints  nothing  but 
purred  chads  tnast  yet  be  considered  thoroughly  and  inesca- 
«aA/r  false. 

Sat  the  case  ia  widely  dilScreiit,  -wWn  msteai  ot  a  y''^\^'^\-^ 
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violutod,  we  have  oae  extraordinarilj  carried  out  or  manifested  '^ 

under  tmuBuai  circumatances.     Tliough  nitture  ia 

III  yrhieh  ihoaa     constantly  beautiful,  she  does  not  exhibit  her  high- 

6«D 'eiriking'j    eat  powers  of  beauty  constantly,  for  then  they  would 

^""^      ■         satiate  us  and  pall  upon  onr  Benses,    It  ie  necessary 

to  their  appreciation  that  they  should  be  rarely  shown.  Her  finest 

Lionches  are  thiuga  which    must    ho    watched    for ;    hor   moat 

jorfceTpaasagea  of  beauty  jxre  the  niosi  evimescent.  I 

SFo  is  constantly   doing  something  beautiful  ^:f 

us,  but  it  is  something  whicli  slie  has  not  done 

P'before  and  will  not  do  again  ;   some  exliibition  of  her  general 

powers  in  particular  circumstances  which,  if  we  do  not  catch  at 

^e  instant  it  is  passing,  will  not  bo  repeated  for  us.     Now  they    ,. 

re  these  evanescent  passages  of  perfected  beauty,  tliese  perpet-    ; 

ally  varied  examples  of  utmost  power,  which  the  artist  ought 

1  seek  for  and  arrest.    No  supposition  can  be  more  absurd  than 

lat  effects  or  truths  frequently  exhibited  are  more  charaoter- 

tic  of  natnre  than  those  which  are  equally  necessary  by  her 

fawB,  though  rarer-  in  occurrence.     Both  tlie  frequent  and  the 

■fore  are  parts  of  the  same  great  system  ;  to  give  either  excln- 

Ktvely  is  imperfect   truth,   and  to  repeat  the  same  efEect  or 

M,  All  repetition  thought  iu  two  pictures  is  wasted  life.       What 

^  Uansbie.         should  we  think  of  a  poet  who  should  keep  all  his 

E'Hfe  repeating  the  same  thought  in  different  words?  and  why 

diould  we  be  more  lenient  to  the  parrot-painter  who  has  learned 

one  lesson  from  the  page  of  natnre,  and  keeps  st-animering  it 

ont  with  eternal  repetition  without  turning  the  Icfii  ?    Is  it  less 

^tology  to  describe  a  tiling  over  and  over  again  with  lines, 

Wioi  it  is  with  words  ?    The  teaching  of  nature  is  as  varied  and 

^finite  as  it  is  constant ;  and  the  duty  of  the  painter  is  to 

latch  for  every  one  of  her  lessons,  and  to  give  (for  human  life 

pill  admit   of  nothing  more)  those  in  which  she   lias  mani- 

SBted  eaeh  of  her  principles  in  the  most  peculiar  and  striking    ^ 

The  deeper  hia  research  and  the  rarer  the  phenomena 

lie  ha«  noted,  the  more  vahiable  will  his  works  be ;  to  repeat 

himself,  even  in  a  single  instance,  is  treachery  to  nature,  for  a 

thousand  human  lives  would  not  be  enoug'h  to  gi^^ft  o^ve. \wi\,OT\c» 

t  tbo  per/act  ninnifoBtation  of  eaeh  of  her  povreta -,  a.Xift.ss^'ST 

^A/p/ag-  or  clasaitymg  them,  as  well  miglit  a  p-ceac\veT  cs^a*^ 


r 
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in  ono  eermon  to  express  and  explain  every  divine  truth  wliich 
can  be  gathered  out  of  God's  revelation,  aa  a  painter  expect  in 
ifi.  Thi'  duty  of  '^^  Composition  to  express  and  illustrate  every 
BiHio's^'uiaVor  lesson  which  can  be  received  from  God's  creation, 
a  preucbir.  Botb  are  commentators  on  infinity,  and  the  duty 

of  both  is  to  titkc  for  each  discourse  one  essential  truth,  seeking 
particularly  and  insisting  especially  on  those  which  are  less 
,' palpable,  to  ordinary  observation,  and  more  likely  to  escape  anin- 
I  dolent  research  ;  and  to  impress  that,  and  that  alone,  upon  those 
I  whom  they  address,  with  every  illustration  that  can  be  furnished 
by  their  knowledge,  and  every  adornment  attainable  by  their 
power.  And  the  real  truthfulness  of  the  painter  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  and  variety  of  tlie  facts  be  has  so  illustrated ; 
those  facta  being  always,  as  above  observed,  the  rcjilization,  not 
the  violation  of  a  general  principle.  The  quantity  of  trnth  is  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  such  facts,  and  its  value  and  in- 
stnictiveuess  in  proportion  to  their  rarity.  All  really  great  pic- 
tures, therefore,  exhibit  the  general  habits  of  nature,  maaifestied 
in  some  peculiar,  rare,  and  beautiful  way. 


CUAPTER  V.  ^M 

OP  THE  BELATITB  IMPOBTANCH  OF  TRUTH3  : — THIRDLY,  THAT 
TBUTHS  OP  COLOB  ARE  THE  LEAST  lUPOUTANT  OF  ALt 
IBCTES. 

In  the  two  last  chapters,  we  have  pointed  out  general  testa 
of  the  importance  of  all  tniths,  which  will  be  sufficient  at  once 
11.  DiffctTOPo  to  distinguish  certain  classes  of  properties  in 
Sd'ISSnKdl^''  bodies,  iia  more  necessary  to  be  told  than  others, 
qiuutiei  iu  bodies,  because  moro  characteristic,  either  of  the  particular 
J  to  be  represented,  or  of  the  principles  of  nature. 
-  According  to  Locke,  Book  ii.  chap.  8,  there  are  three  sorts 
f  qualities  in  bodies  :  first,  the  "  bulk,  figure,  number,  situa- 
ISon,  and  motion  op  rest  of  their  solid  parts  :  those  that  are  in 
,,  whether  we  perceive  them  or  not,"     These  he  callajjn;^ 

lary  qualities.     Secondly,  "  the   power   that  ie  in  any  body 

to  opeiSfe  after  a  peculiar  manner  on  any  of  onr  Benses,"  (sen- 
eible  qualities.)  And  thirdly,  "  the  power  that  is  in  any  body 
"tOTnake  such" a  change  in  another  body  as  tliat  it  shall  operftta 
k  our  senses  differently  from  what  it  did  before  :  these  last 
ieing  nsnally  called  powers." 

Hence  he  proceeds  Co  prove  that  those  which  he  calls  primary 
[ualitieB  are  indeed  part  of  the  essence  of  the  body,  and  eliarao- 
ristic  of  it ;  but  that  the  two  other  kinds  of  qualities  which 
together  he  calls  secondary,  are  neither  of  them  more  than 
viers  of  producing  on  other  objects,  or  iu  na,  certain  effects 
■S-  The  flnt  are  "'k'  scnsjitioos.  i^ow  a  powcr  of  inflneuce  is  al- 
th^^^SJS  "f'ljs  equally  characteristic  of  two  objects — the 
biperfaetiT  »o.  active  and  passive  ;  for  it  is  as  much  necessary 
Slat  there  should  be  a  power  in  the  object  suffering  to  receive  yjf 
^e  impreaaion,  as  in  the  object  acting  to  give  the  imprQEsion. 
^inpare  Locko',  Book  ii.  chap,  21,  sect,  i.")  ^o"e  Wt?V^'"*% 
kZo,  as  18  freqiieiitlj  the  ease,  pevtif\-^ei  ASSexeolt  w:««i* 
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in  the  same  flower,  it  is  eTident  tiiat  the  power  in  the  ffowol^^^l 
give  Lliis  or  that  depends  on  the  nature  of  their  nerves,  aa  well 
as  on  tha,t  of  its  uwu  partieleB  ;  anil  that  wo  are  as  correct  in 
Haying  it  ia  a  jjower  in  us  to  perceive,  as  in  the  object  to  im- 
prese.  Eveiy  power,  therefore,  being  characteristic  of  the 
nature  of  two  bodies,  is  imperfcctlyand  incompletely  charactor- 
istic  of  eitlier  separately ;  but  tlie  primnry  ouaHties,  being  char- 
acteristic only  of  the  body  in  wliich  tlioy  urolnEerent,  are  the 
pip  at  important  traths  connected  witli  it.  For  the  question, 
I  what  Jhe_thiiig  is,  must  precede,  and  be  of  more  importance 
y\  tlian  the  queilion,  what  can  it  do. 

Now,  by  TiocTteT  definition  above  given,  only 
Hccnndury   quai-  bulk,  figure.  Situation,  and  motion  or  rest  of  solid 

tioiiK)riBfl[""tjuS  parts,  arc  primary  qualities.     Hence  all  trutlis  of 
'"^'  color  sinlt  at  once  into  tite  second  rauk.  He,  tJiere- 

fore,  who  baa  neglected  a  truth  Qflforn:|for  a  truth  offcolor,'haa 
neglected  a  greater  truth  for  a  leas  one. 
And  that  color  is  indeed  a  moat  nnimportant  charaoteristio 
of  objccta,  will  be  farther  evident  on  the  slightest  consideration. 
The  color  of  plants  is  constantly  changing  witii  the  season,  and  of 
everything  with  the  quality  of  light  falling  on  it ;  but  the  nature 
and  essence  of  the  thing  are  independent  of  these  changes.  An 
oak  is  an  oak,  whether  green  with  spring  or  red  with  winter  ;  a 
dahlia  is  a  dahlia,  whether  it  bo  yellow  or  crimson  ;  and  if  somo- 
monster-hunting  botanist  should  ever  frighten  the  flower  blue, 
still  it  will  be  a  dahha  ;  but  let  one  curve  of  the  petals — one 
groove  of  the  stcjnens  be  wanting,  and  the  flower  ceases  to  be 
the  same.  Let  the  roughness  of  the  bark  and^  the  angles  of  the 
toughs  be  smoothed  or  diminiahed,  and  the  oak  ceases  to  be  aa 
oak  ;  but  let  it  retain  its  inward  structure  and  outward  form,  and 
though  its  leaves  grew  white,  or  pink,  or  blue,  or  tri-color,  it 
would  be  a  white  oak,  or  a  pink  oak,  or  a  repubhcan  oak,  but  an. 
ti.  Color  no  flii-  oak  still.  Again,  color  is  hardly  ever  even  a  possible 
objecw  "ot^^B  distinction  between  two  objects  of  the  same  spe- 
Bame  species.  (,jgg_  T^vo  trces,  of  the  Same  kind,  at  the  same 
season,  and  of  the  same  age,  aro  of  absolutely  the  same  color  ; 
but  they  are  not  of  the  same  form,  nor  anything  hke  it.  There 
jan  be  no  difference  in  the  color  of  two  piect 
from  tho  same  place ;  bat  it  ia  impoBsible  t 
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the  same  form.  So  that  form  is  not  only  the  chief  ehflracterislao* 
of  species,  bnt  the  only  characteristic  of  indiviiimils  uf  a  speciea. 
SB.  And  aiffereni  -igaiij  ^  colof,  in  association  with  other  colors, 
iiiim^ilab'lt  iB  is  dilierent  from  the  same  color  seen  by  itself.  It 
■''""'■  has  a  distinct  and  peculiar  power  upon  the  retina 

dependent  on  its  association.  Consequently,  the  color  of  any 
object  is  not  more  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  object 
itself,  and  the  eye  beholding  it,  than  on  the  color  of  the  objects 
ne&r  it ;  in  this  respect  also,  therefore,  it  is  no  characteristie. 

And  BO  great  is  the  uncertainty  with  respect  to 
uruiii  whother    thofie  qualities  orpowers  which  depend  as  much  on 
S80  tile  samo       the  nature  of  the  object  euflering  as  of  the  object 
acting,  that  it  is  totally  impossible  to  prove  that 
one  man  sees  in  the  same  thing  the  same  color  that  another 
'  does  though  he  may  use  the  same  name  for  it.     One  man  may 
^eee  yellow  where  another  sees  blue,  but  as  the  effect  la  constant, 
ihey  agree  in  the  term  to  be  used  for  it,  and  both  call  it  blue,  or 
K»th  yellow,  having  yet  totally  different  ideas  attached  to  tlie 
gierm.     And  yet  neither  can  be  said  to  ace  falsely,  because  the    , 
color  IB  not  in  the  thing,  biit  in  the  thing  and  them  together.   A 
But  ii  tliej  see  forms  differently,  one  must  see  falsely,  hecauHO 
the  form  is  positive  in  the  object.     My  friend  may  see  boars 
"Alue  for  anything  I  know,  btit  it  is  impossible  he  should  see 
^em  with  paws  instead  of  hoofs,  unless  his  eyes  or  brain  are 
(Compare  Locke,  Book  ii,  cjiap.  xxsh.  §  15.)     But  I 
)  not  apeak" of  this  uncertainty  as  capable  of  having  any  effect 
a  art,  because,  though  perhaps  Landseer  sees  dogs  of  the  color 
Wrhicli  I  should  call  blue,  yet  the  color  he  puts  on  the  canvas, 
"being  in  the  same  way  blue  to  him,  will  still  be  brown  or  dog- 
color  to  me  ;  and  so  we  may  argue  on  points  of  color  just  as  if 
all  men  saw  alike,  as  indeed  in  all  probability  they  do ;  but  I 
merely  mention  this  uncertainty  to  show  farther  the  vagueness 
tad  unimportance  of  color  as  a  characteristic  of  bodies. 

Before  going  farther,  however,  I  must  explain 
an    the  senae  in  which  I  have  used  the  word  "  form," 
"'indndoB    becauEJ  painters  have  a  moat  inaccurate  and  care-    ^ 
less  habit  of  confining  the   term   to  the  outline^ 
t  bodies,  whereas  it  necessarilj' imyWss  Vight  anSL  a\\eA.fc.    "^Na 
ve  that  the  outline  and  the  cUiaruscuro  mxiat 'be  ae^wtaSfc  w^ 
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jecta  of  investigation  with  tlie  Btndent  ;  bnt  no  form  whatsoever 
can  be  known  to  the  eye  in  the  slightest  degree  without  its  chiaro- 
Bcuro  ;  ami,  thurt'forL',  in  spuuking  of  form  generally  as  an  ele- 
ment of  luudscajie,  I  nieiin  tliiit  iH;rfL'ct  and  harmonious  unity  of 
outline  with  light  and  eliade,  by  which  all  tho  parts  and  projec- 
tions and  proportions  of  a  body  ure  fully  explained  to  the  eye, 
being  nevertheless  perfectly  independent  of  sight  or  power  in 
other  objects,  the  presence  of  light  upon  a  body  being  a  positive 
existeuco,  whether  we  arc  aware  of  it  or  not,  and  in  no  degree 
dependent  upon  our  senaea.  This  being  nndoratood,  the  most 
18.  Iiopftrtiniwor*!'"'^''i°''ig  proof  of  tho  unimportance  of  color 
S^™i»B''?h^ '"  lies  in  the  accurate  observation  of  the  way  in  which 
diM^ud  uaim'-  '^J'  fniiterial  object  impresses  itself  on  the  mind, 
poriancocrf  color,  jf  wo  look  at  nature  carefully,  we  shall  find  that 
her  colore  are  in  a  state  of  perpetual  confusion  and  indistinct- 
ness, while  her  forms,  as  told  by  light  and  shade,  are  invariably 
clear,  distinct,  and  speaking.  The  stones  and  gravel  of  the  bank 
catch  green  reflections  from  tho  boughs  above  ;  the  hashes  receive 
grays  and  yellows  from  tho  ground  ;  eyery  hairbreadth  of  pol- 
ished surface  gives  a  little  bit  of  the  blue  of  the  sky  or  the  gold 
of  the  sun,  like  a  star  upon  the  local  color ;  this  local  color, 
changeful  and  uncertain  in  itself,  is  again  disguised  and  modified 
by  the  hno  of  the  light,  or  qnenohed  in  the  gray  of  the  shadow; 
and  the  confusion  and  blending  of  tint  is  altogether  so  great, 
that  were  we  left  to  find  out  what  objects  were  by  their  colors 
only,  we  would  scarcely  in  places  distinguish  the  boughs  of  a  " 
tree  from  the  air  beyond  them,  or  tho  ground  beneath  them.  I 
know  that  people  unpractised  in  art  will  not  believe  this  at  first ; 
but  if  they  have  accnrate  ]>owers  of  observation,  they  may  soon 
ascertain  it  for  themselves  ;  they  will  find  that,  while  they  can 
scarcely  over  detprmino  the  rmrl  hno  of  anything,  except  when 
it  occnw  in  Urgv  masses,  as  in  a  fm<en  field  or  the  blue  sky, 
the  form,  as  t<dd  by  light  and  shade,  ia  always  decided  and  evi- 
ifl^f,  and  tho  eourw  of  tho  rhi.'f^oharacter'oT'  every  oLject. 
Idg^it  and  shade  ind.v]  s.>  r.wipletely  ooni^m'r  the  distinctions 
of  local  poior.  that  the  diffeivace  in  l>no  between  the  illumined 
faiis  of  a  whtlo  and  Mack  object  is  not  do  groat  as  the  diffbr- 
Mkw  (ia  auusbiiw)  betfrccQ  the  iUtttnlned.  a:i&  Aa:^  ^Ak  qI  either 
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We  shall  see  hereafter,  in  considoring  ideas  of  beauty,  that  I 
color,  even  as  a  source  of  pleasure,  is  feeble  compared  to  form  ;  ■ 
|9.  Rffl»citiiia-    '"^*  ''hi^  ^^  cannot  insist  upon  at  preeont ;  we  have 
"*"■  only  to  do  with  simple    truth,   and   the   obser- 

vations we  have  made  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  artist  wlio 
sacrifices  or  forgets  a  truth  of  form  in  the  pursuit  of  a  truth  of 
color,  sacrifices  what  is  definite  to  what  is  uncertain,  and  what 
is  essential  to  what  is  accidentaL 


ought  farther  to  be  observed  reapecting  truths  i 
that  those  are  always  moat  Talnnblc  whiirh  Rre  most  historical, 

that  is,  which  tell  ua  most  about,  tlie  past  and  ta- 
■nee  o(  hiiwrioai  ture  states  of  the  object  to  which  they  belone.     In 

a  tree,  for  instance,  it  is  more  importaut  to  give 
the  appearance  of  energy  and  elasticity  in  the  limbs  which  is  in- 
dicative of  growth  and  life,  than  any  particular  character  of  leaf, 
or  texture  of  bough.  It  is  more  importaut  that  we  should  feel 
that  the  uppermost  sprays  are  creeping  higher  aud  higher  into 
the  Eky,  and  be  impressed  with  the  current  of  life  and  motion 
■wliich  is  animating  every  fibre,  than  that  we  should  knoiv  the 
exact  pitch  of  relief  with  whicli  those  fibres  are  thrown  out 
against  the  sky.  For  the  first  truths  tell  us  tales  about  the 
tree,  about  what  it  has  been,  and  will  bo,  while  the  Inst  are 
characteristic  of  it  <  nly  in  its  present  stat^,  and  are  in  no  way 
talkative  about  themselves.  Talkative  facts  are  always  more  in- 
teresting and  more  important  than  silent  ones.  So  again  the  lines 
in  a  crag  which  mark  its  stratification,  and  how  it  has  been 
washed  and  rounded  by  water,  or  twisted  aud  drawn  out  iu  fire, 
are  more  import.iut,  because  they  tell  more  than  the  stains  of 
the  liohena  which  change  year  by  year,  and  the  accidental  fis- 
enres  of  frost  or  decomposition  ;  not  hut  that  both  of  these  are 
historical,  but  historical  io  a  lesa  distinct  manner,  and  for 
BhortAT  periods, 

ifc_.  Hence  in  gener&I  the  tmtlis  of  specific  form  are 

pWn^  by  light  the  first  and  most  important  of  all :  and  next  to 
Btsiof-iiin^Uw.  tl)cm,  those  truths  of  ohiaroscuro  which  are  neces- 
KUtf-aro  mwrnf-  Wy  to  make  us  understand  every  quality  and  part 
of  tonus,  and  the  r«\at.m  dastances  -.A  o\i\iii'w, 
foBg'  oacJi  other,  and  in  couseqnence  rte\T  TC\xV\\e  ^iwW^.     Ki- 
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together  loTer  than  these,  as  trotha,  though  often  most  impor- 
tant as  beauties.  stancT  all  effects  of  chiaroscuro  which  are  jiro- 
(luctive  merely  of  imitations  of  light  and  tone,  imd  all  effects  of 
color.  lQ_aiakB_lu  uaderstitnd.  the  spaco  oi  the  skj^  is  an  end 
worthy  of  the  artist's  highest  powers ;  to  hit  its  particular  blue 
or  gold  is  an  end  to  he  tho»ight  of  when  we  have  acconipUahod 
the  first,  and  not  till  then. 

Finally,  far  below  all  these  come  those  particn- 

%  a.  And  deceptive  ,  _         ■'.  ,.,         ,,.  ,.f 

chiHroBciiro  the  lar  rfcciiFac  16801  tncKS  01  chiaroBcuro  which  cause 
objects  to  loot  projectingfrom  the  canvas,  not 
worthy  of  the  name  of  truths,  because  they  require  for  their 
attainment  the  sacrilice  of  all  others ;  for  not  having  at  our 
disposal  the  same  intensity  of  light  by  which  nature  illustratea 
hep  objects,  we  are  obliged,  if  we  would  have  perfect  deception 
in  one,  to  destroy  its  relation  to  the  rest.  (Compare  Sect.  II, 
ohap.  V.)  And  thus  he  who  throws  one  object  out  of  his  pic- 
tare,  never  lets  the  spectator  into  it.  Michael  Angelo  bids  you 
follow  his  phantoms  into  the  abyss  of  heaven,  but  a  modern 
French  painter  drops  his  hero  out  of  the  picture  frame. 

This  solidity  or  projection  then,  is  the  very  lowest  truth  that 
art  can  give  ;  it  is  the  painting  of  mere  matter,  giving  that  as 
"wd  for  the  eye  which  is  properly  only  the  subject  of  touch  ;  it 
a  neither  instruct  nor  exalt,  nor  please  except  as  jugglery ;  it 
ddfesses  no  sense  of  beauty  nor  of  power  ;  and  wherever  it  char- 
teriaes  the  general  aim  of  a  picture,  it  is  the  sign  and  the  evi- 
6  of  the  vilest  and  lowest  mechanism  which  art  can  be  in- 
olted  by  giving  name  to. 
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We  have  seen,  in  the  preceding  chapters,  eome  proof  o 
I  was  before  oaaerted,  that  the  truths  necessary  for  deceptive  imi- 
'  |t.  ThBdifferent  tation  are  not  only  few,  but  of  the  very  lowest 
oou^uiiii'on^iho  Order.  We  thus  fiud  painters  ranging  themselves 
tedSdon"or»t  '"*"  *'^°  great  classea ;  one  aiming  at  the  develop- 
'™'^'  ment  of  the  exquisite  truths  of  specfic  form,  refined 

»  color,  and  ethereal  space,  and  content  with  the  clear  and  im- 
pressive suggestion  of  any  of  these,  by  whatsoever  means  ob- 
tained ;  and  the  other  casting  all  these  aside,  to  attain  those 
particular  truths  of  tone  and  chiaroscuro,  which  may  trick  the 
spectator  into  a  beUcf  of  reality.    The  first  class,  if  they  have  to 
paint  a  tree,  are  intent  npon  giving  the  exquisite  designs  of  in- 
^_    tersectiug  undulation  in  its  boughs,  the  grace  of  its  leafage, 
^L  the  intricacy  of  its  organization,  and  all  those  qualities  which 
^H  make  it  lovely  or  affecting  of  its  kind.     The  second  endeavor 
^H  only  t«  make  you  believe  that  you  are  looking  at  wood.     They 
^F  are  totally  regardless  of  truths  or  beauties  of  form  ;  a  stump  is 
^F   Bs  good  as  »  trunk  for  all  their  purposes,  so  that  they  can  only 
■  ~    deceive  the  eye  into  the  supposition  that  it  is  a,  stump  and  not 
canvas. 

S  g,  ThB  old  T"  which  of  these  classes  the  great  body  of  the 

todj^"lm  only    '^^^  landscape  painters    belonged,  may  be  paj^Jy 

Int  imiwiioD.  gathered  from  the  kind  of  praise  which  ia  be- 
stowed npon  them  by  those  who  admire  them  most,  which 
either  refers  to  technical  matters,  dexterity  of  touch,  clever 
oppositions  of  color,  etc.,  or  ia  bestowed  on  the  power  of  the 
painter  to  deceive.  M.  de  Marmontel,  going  into  a  connoisseur's 
gaSerj,  pretcnda  to  mistake  a  fine  Berghem  for  a  window. 
TA/Sj  he  8aya,  waa  affii-med.  by  it«  poBseeaot  to  \ 
prsiBe  the  pictare  had  ever  received.     BiicVi  \a  \n4eei  t\\e.  t> 
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rf  art  which  ia  iit  the  hottom  of  the  veneration  nsually  felt  for 
lie  old  lamlBcape  painters ;  i  t  is  of  course  the  palpable,  first  idea 
t  iguorance  ;  it  is  the  only  notion  which  peojile  unacquainted 
ijth  art  can  by  any  possibility  imve  of  its  ends  ;  tlio  only  tost  by 
rhich  people  unactjuatuted  with  niitm-e  can  pretend  to  form 
Bything  like  judgment  of  art.  It  is  strange  that,  with  the 
jat  historical  painters  of  Italy  before  them,  who  had  broken 
1  boldly  and  indignantly  from  the  trammels  of  this  notion,  and 
ien  the  very  dost  of  it  from  their  foot,  the  succeeding  land- 
jape  painters  should  have  wasted  their  livoa  in  jjigglery  :  but 
I  it  is,  and  so  it  will  be  felt,  the  more  we  look  into  their 
j_  Whst  tniih«  works,  that  the  deception  of  the  senses  was  the  .■' 
tf  gavE.  great  and  first  end  of  all  their  art.     To  attjun-thia 

Siey  paid  deep  and  serious  attention  to  effects  of  light  and  tone, 
Qd  to  the  exact  degree  of  relief  which  material  objects  take 
t  light  and  atmosphere  ;  and  sacrificing  every  other  truth 
1  these,  not  necessarily,  but  because  they  required  no  others  for 
jeption,  they  succeeded  in  rendering  these  particular  facta 
ith  a  fidelity  and  force  which,  in  the  pictures  that  have  come 
own  to  us  uninjured,  are  as  yet  unequalled,  and  never  can  be 
They  painted  their  foregrounds  with  laborious  in- 
igtry,  covering  them  with  details  so  as  to  render  them  deeep- 
I  to  the  ordinary  eye,  regardless  of  beauty  or  truth  in  the 
staila  themselves ;  they  painted  their  trees  with  careful  atten- 
1  to  their  pitch  of  shade  against  the  sky,  utterly  regardless 
I  all  that  is  beautiful  or  essential  in  the  anatomy  of  their  foli- 
(8  and  boughs  :  they  painted  their  distances  with  exquisite  use 
.  transparent  color  and  aerial  tone,  totally  neglectful  of  all 
Ict-B  and  forms  which  nature  uses  such  color  and  tone  to  relieve 
id  adorn.     They  had  neither  love  of  nature,  nor  feeling  of 
sr  beauty  :  they  looked  for  her  coldest  and  moat  commonplace 
ts,  because  tlioy  were  easiest  to  imitate  ;  and  for  her  most 
Igar  forms,  because  they  were  most  easily  to  he  recognized  by 
t  untaught   eyes  of  those  whom  alone  they  could  hope  to 
;  they  did  it,  like  the  Pharisee  of  old,  to  be  seen  of  men, 
1  they  had  their  reward.     They  do  deceive  and  delight  the 
ftpraetised  eye  ;  they  will  to  ail  ages,  as  long  as  their  colors 
idttre,  be  the  standards  of  excellence  viWa.  all,  ■w\vo,\^qxwA'A 
fare,  claim  to  be  thought  learned  in  art.     A.ii4  VAie,'^  ■w&'Wj 


[ 
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all  ages  be,  to  thoae  who  hiive  thovongh  love  and  knowledge  of 
the  crcation  which  thoy  libel,  iiistnictiye  prriofs  of  the  limite.d     ( 
number  nnd  low  character  of  tlie  truths  wliich  are  i 


and  the  accumulated  multitude  ot  jnire,  broad,  bold  falsehoodfl 
which  ara  admissible  in  pictures  meant  only  to  deceiTe. 

There  is  of  course  more  or  less  accuracy  of  knowledge  and  I 
execntion  combined  with  this  aim  at  effect,  according  t«  the 
industry  and  precision  of  eye  possessed  by  the  master,  and  more 
or  less  ot  beauty  in  the  forma  selected,  according  to  his  natural 
taste  ;  but  both  the  beauty  and  trutli  are  sacrificed  unliesi- 
tatingly  where  they  intorfero  with  the  great  effort  at  deception. 
Claude  had,  if  it  had  been  cultivated,  rf  fine  feeling  for  beauty 
of  form,  and  is  seldom  ungraceful  in  his  foliage  ;  but  his  pic- 
ture, when  examined  with  reference  to  essential  troth,  is  one 
mass  of  error  from  beginning  to  end,  Ouyp,  on  the  other 
hand,  could  paint  close  truth  of  everything,  except  ground  and 
water,  with  decision  and  buccbsb,  hut  he  has  no  sense  of  beauty. 
Gaapar  Poussin,  more  ignorant  of  truth  than  Claude,  and 
almost  us  dead  to  beauty  as  Cuyp,  has  yet  a  perception  of  the 
feeling  and  moral  tratli  of  nature  which  often  redeems  tJic  pic- 
ture ;  hilt  yet  in  all  of  them,  everything  that  thoy  can  do  ie  done 
for  deception,  and  nothing  for  the  sjjte  or  love  of  what  they  are 
painting, 

i  4.  The  prineipies        Modem    landscape    painters    have  looked  at 
«iop'rf  bj  nature  with  totally  different  eyes,  seeking;^  not  for 

modsni ■rtirti.  y^ijat  jg  easiest  to  imitate,  but  for  what  is  most  im- 
^  portant.  to  tell.  Rejecting  at  once  all  idea  of  lonA  JiSe  imila'^' — ■ 
tion,  they  think  only  of  conveyiug  the  impression  of  nature  into 
I  the  mind  of  the  spectator.  And  there  is,  in  consequence,  a 
I  greater  sum  of  valuable,  essential,  and  impressive  tmth  in  the 
'  works  of  two  or  three  of  onr  leading  modern  landscape  paint- 
,  than  in  thoae  of  all  the  old  masters  put  together,  and  of 
truth  too,  nearly  unmixed  with  definite  or  avoidable  falsehood ; 
while  the  unimportjint  and  feeble  truths  of  the  old  mastei-s  are 

I  choked  with  a  mass  of  periTetual  defiance  of  the  most  authori- 
tative laws  of  nature. 
I  do  not  expect  this  assertion  to  bo  believed  at  present ;  it 
oust  rest  for  demonstnttion  on  the  cxiui\iuai\cn\  we  are  aboof  ^ 
'£er  upon ;  yet,  even  without  reletcnee   lo  mv^  iiAAtsa 
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deep-laid  truths,  it  appears  etrange  to  me,  that  any  one  familiar 
with  nature,  .ad  fond  of  her,  should  not  grow  weary  and  sick 
1 6.  General  rwi-  "*  heart  among  the  melancholy  and  monotonoiia 
MTs'ot'^aud' Q.  transcripts  of  her  which  alone  can  be  received  from 
tra*t&i''wi'th"iiiB  *1^^  "^"^  school  of  art.  A  man  accustomed  to  the  | 
«BmeM  of""!-  hroad,  wild  sea-shore,  with  its  bright  hreakors,  and 
"^-  free  winds,  and  Bounding  rocks,  and  eternal  sensa-     I 

tion  of  tameless  power,  can  scarcely  hut  be  angered  when  Claude  / 
bids  him  stand  still  on  some  paltry,  chipped  .and  chiselled  quay 
with  porters  and  wheelbarrows  rnnning  against  him,  to  watoh  a 
weak,  rippling  bound  and  barriered  water,  that  has  not  strength 
enough  in  one  of  its  wayes  to  upset  the  flower-pots  on  the  walJt 
or  even  to  fling  one  jet  of  spray  over  tho  confining  atone,  A 
man  accustomed  to  the  strength  and  glory  of  God's  mountains, 
witli  their  soaring  and  radiant  pinnacles,  and  surging  sweeps  of 
measureless  distance,  kingdoms  in  their  valleys,  and  climates 
upon  their  crests,  can  scarcely  but  be  angered  when  Salvator 
Lids  him  stand  still  under  some  contemptible  fragment  of  splin- 
tery crag,  which  an  Alpine  snow-wreath  would  smother  in  its 
first  swell,  with  a  stunted  hush  or  two  growing  out  of  it,  and  a 
volume  of  manufactory  smoke  for  a  sky,  A  man  accustomed  to 
the  grace  and  infinity  of  nature's  foliage,  with  every  vista  a 
cathedral,  and  every  bough  a  revelation,  can  scai'coly  but  he 
angered-  when  Poussin  mocks  him  with  a  black  round  mass  of 
impenetrable  paint,  diverging  into  featJiers  instead  of  leaves, 
and  supported  on  a  stick  instead  of  a  trunk.  The  fact  is,  there  , 
is  one  thing  wanting  in  all  the  doing  of  these  men,  and  that  is :' 
the  very  virtue  by  whioh  the  work  of  human  mind  chiefly  rises 
above  that  of  the  Daguerreotype  or  Calotype,  or  any  other,  v; 
mechanical  means  that  ever  have  been  or  may  be  invented,: 
Love  :  There  is  no  evidence  of  their  ever  having  gone  to  nature 
with  any  thirst,  or  received  from  her  such  emotion  as  could , 
make  them,  even  for  an  instant,  lose  sight  of  themselves  ;  there 
u  in  them  neither  eai-nestness  nor  humility  ;  there  is  no  sim- 
ple or  honest  record  of  any  single 'tnitli  ;  none  of  the  plain  / 
words  nor  straight  efEorta  that  men  speak  and  make  when  they 
onoB  feel.  J. 

Nor  is  it  only  bj  the  professed  landscape  \iiuT\tfeva  'Onat  ^a 
if  ren'tiea  of  the  material  world  are  betrajci  ■.  Gia-Tia-  aa  %:tii 
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the  motives  of  landscape  in  llie  works  of  the  earlier  and  mightier   I 
men,  there  is  yet  in  them  nothing  upproitohing  to  a  general 
Ifl.  inBdBonacT    **'ew  101'. eoniplete  rendering  of^ natural  phenom- 
,    ^  TOiinSd'"'  £^J  i">t  that  they  are'  to  be  hlamed*  for  this  ;  for 
I   Tiuii>rat.  ^jipy  (-ook  out  of  nature  that  which  was   fit  for 

I  tlioir  ptirpoBe,  and  their  mission  was  to  do  no  more  ;  but  we 
must  be  cautious  to  distinguish  thut  imaginative  abstraction  of 
landscape  wliich  alone  we  find  in  them,  from  the  entire  etate- 
ment  of  truth  which  has  been  attempted  by  the  modems.  I 
have  said  in  the  chapter  on  symmetry  in  the  second  Tolume, 
that  all  landscape  grandeur  vanishes  before  that  of  Titian  and 
Tintoret ;  and  this  is  true  of  whatever  those  two  giants  touched ; 
— ^but  they  tonciied  little.  A  few  level  flakes  of  chestnut  foliage ; 
a  blue  abstraction  of  hill  forms  from  Cadore  or  tlie  Euganeans  ; 
a  gntnd  mass  or  two  of  glowing  ground  and  mighty  herbage, 
and  a  few  burning  fields  of  quiet  cloud  were  all  they  needed ;  I 
there  is  evidence  of  Tintoret's  having  felt  more  than  this,  hut 
it  occurs  only  in  secondary  fi-agmonts  of  rock,  cloud,  or  pine, 
hardly  noticed  among  the  accumulated  interest  of  his  human 
Bubjeet.  From  the  window  of  Titian's  house  at  Venice,  the  ' 
chain  of  the  Tjrolese  Alps  is  seen  lifted  in  spectral  power  abore  I 
the  tufted  plain  of  Troviso  ;  every  dawn  that  reddens  the  tow- 
ers of  Murano  lights  also  a  line  of  pyramidal  fires  along  that 
colossal  ridge  ;  but  there  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  evidence  in. 
any  of  the  master's  works  of  liis  ever  having  beheld,  much  less 
felt,  the  majesty  of  their  burning.  The  dark  flrmament  and 
saddened  twilight  of  Tintoret  are  sufficient  for  their  end  ;  bat 
the  sun  never  pinngea  behind  San  Giorgio  in  Aliga  without 
Buch  retinue  of  radiant  cloud,  such  rest  of  zoned  light  on  the 
green  lagoon,  as  never  received  image  from  his  hand.  More  ' 
than  this,  of  that  which  they  loved  and  rendered  much  is  ren- 

Idered  conventionally  ;  by  noble  conventionalities  indeed,  but 
Buch  nevertheless  as  would  he  inexcusable  if  the  landscape  bo- 
came  the  principal  subject  instead  of  an  accompaniment.  I 
will  instance  only  the  San  Pietro  Martire,  which,  if  not  the 
most  perfect,  is  at  least  the  most  popular  nf  Titian's  land' 
scapes  ;  in  which,  to  obtain  light  on  the  fiosh  of  the  near  fignree 
ifAe  skv  J3  mude  as  durk  as  deep  eea,  tho  TonwTvtaWs  tu:e  laid  in 
Fj'ih  violent  snd  impossible  blue,  6xcB\it  oiie  «1  t\\ft-va.  o-a  ii^ 
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left,  which,  to  conncet  the  distant  light  witli  the  foreground, 
IB  throivn  into  light  ryliuf,  unexplained  by  its  materialH,  un- 
likely in  its  position,  and  in  its  degree  impossible  under  any 
oircnmstances. 

I7.  CBiwegotiw        I  "^o  not  instance  these  as  faults  in  the  picture  : 
m°E^i^"^^  thei'e  are  no  worka  of  very  powerful  color  which    ' 
ichoDiB.  are   fj^g   from   conventionality    concentrated    or   f  ,,*■ 

diflused,  daring  or  disguised  ;  btit  as  the  conventionality  of  this 
whole  picture  is  mainly  tbrown  into. the  landscape,  it  is  neces- 
sary, while  we  acknowledge  the  virtue  of  this  distance  as  a 
part  of  the  groat  composition,  to  be  on  our  guard  against  the 
license  it  assumes  and  the  attractiveness  of  its  overcharged  color. 
Fragments  of  far  purer  truth  occur  in  the  works  of  Tintoret ; 
and  in  the  drawing  of  foliage,  whether  rapid  or  elaborate,  of 
masses  or  details,  the  Venetian  painters,  taken  as  a  body,  may 
be  considered  almost  faultless  models.  But  tlie  whole  field  of 
wbat  tbey  have  done  is  so  narrow,  and  therein  is  so  much  of 
what  is  only  relatively  right,  and  in  itself  false  or  imperfect, 
that  the  young  and  inexperienced  painter  could  run  no  greater 
risk  than  the  too  early  taking  them  for  teachers ;  and  to  the 
general  spectator  their  landscape  ia  vahiablo  rather  as  a  means  of 
peculiar  and  solemn  emotion  than  as  ministering  to,  or  inspir- 
ing the  universal  love  of  nature.  Hence  while  men  of  serious 
mind,  especially  those  whoso  pursuits  have  brought  them  into 
continued  relations  with  the  peopled  rather  than  the  lonely 
world,  will  always  look  to  the  Venetian  painters  as  having 
touched  those  simple  chords  of  landscape  harmony  which  are 
in  unison  with  earnest  and  melancholy  feeling ;  those 
D  philosophy  is  more  cheerful  and  more  extended,  as  having 
trained  and  colored  among  simple  and  solitaiy  nature,  will 
for  a  wider  and  more  systematic  circle  of  teaching  :  they 
ly  grant  that  the  barred  horizontal  gloom  of  the  Titian  sky, 
the  massy  leaves  of  the  Titian  forest  are  among  the  most 
lC  of  the  conceivable  forms  of  material  things  ;  but  they 
that  the  virdie  of  these  very  forms  is  to  be  komed  only 
right  comparison  oE  them  witJi  the  cheerfulness,  fulness  and 
iporative  in9Hietness  of  other  hours  and  Ecenes  ■,  ftiafc  'C&'e^  ,■ 
are  not  iatended  for  the  continual  food,  Wt  l\\6  oceaaxavtaX-  ' 
Boothmg  of  the  human  heart ;  that  there  ia  a  lesaon  oi  \i.c^V^saa 
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valae  in  its  place,  thoiigh  of  lees  concluding  and  sealing  au- 

thurity,  in  every  one  of  the  more  humble  phasoa  of  material 
things  :  and  that  tliero  ure  eome  logGun^  uf  equal  or  greater 
authority  which  these  maatora  neither  taught  nor  received.  And 
until  the  echool  of  modern  landscape  arose  Art  lind  never  noted 
the  links  of  this.mighty  chain  ;  it  mattered  not  that  a  fragment 
lay  here  and  there,  no  heavenly  lightning  could  descend  bj 
it ;  the  landscape  of  the  Venetians  was  without  effect  on  aay 
contemporary  in  subsequent  schools ;  it  still  remains  on  the 
continent  as  useless  as  if  it  had  never  existecl ;  and  at  this  mo- 
ment German  and  Italian  landscapes,  of  which  no  words  aie 
scornful  enough  to  befit  the  utter  degradation,  hang  in  the 
Venetian  Academy  in  the  next  room  to  the  Desert  of  Titiim 
and  the  Paradise  of  Tintoret.* 

I B.  Tho  Tuiue  of  That  then  which  I  would  have  the  reader  in- 
Brt^h™"ui'Va°'  qTiiro  respecting  every  work  of  art  of  undetermined 
isiiniated.  merit  Submitted  to  his  judgment,  is  not  wliethfii 

it  be  a  work  of  esjrecial  grandeur,  importance,  or  power  ;  but 
.whether  it  have  any  virtue  or  substance  a3_a^li_nk  in  this  chain 
\of  truth,  whether  it  have  recorded  or  interpreted  any^mg'Eie- 
Ifore  unknown,  whether  it  have  added  one  single  stone  to  our 
/heaven-pointing  jiyrumid,  cut  away  one  dark  bough,  or  levied 
J  one  rugged  hillock  in  our  path.  This,  if  it  be  an  honest  work 
of  art,  it  must  have  done,  for  no  man  ever  yet  worked  honestlj 
without  giving  some  such  help  to  his  race.  God  appoints  ii 
every  ono  of  his  creatures  a  separate  mission,  and  if  they  dis- 
charge it  honorably,  if  they  quit  themselves  like  men  and  faith- 
fully follow  that  light  which  is  m  them,  withdrawing  from  it 
all  cold  and  quenching  influence,  there  will  asaiiredly  come  of 
it  such  burning  as,  in  its  appointed  mode  and  measure,  stuill 
jl!iiie_befoM_mon,  and  be  of  service  constant  and  holy.  Degrees 
infinite  of  lustre  there  must  always  be,  bnt  the  weakest  among 
ua  has  a  gift,  however  seemingly  trivial,  which  is  peculiar  to  him, 

•  Not  Oie  large  Paradise,  but  the  Pall  (J  Adam,  a  sniall  picture  chieSy 

in  brown  and  gray,  near  Titian's  Assumplion.     Its  companion,  tbe  Death 

of  Ab«1,  is  remarkable  as  conMining  a  ^oiip  of  trees  wbich  TumeF,  I  be- 

jifereacfi/deDlaaj',  iaa  repealed  nearly  maSB  tot maaa  in  the  "  Marly." 

amoaff  the  most  noble  works  of  this  ut  11.05  '^^^'^^  " 

ioaaneBB  of  color  or  energy  of  thought. 
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I'  and  which  worthily  used  will  be  a  gift  also  to  his  race  (( 

ever — 
;        "  Fool  not,"  eajs  Groorge  Herbert, 

^^k  "  For  al!  iiiay  have, 

^^B  If  they  liaru  tlioone,  a.  gloiioxia  life  or  grave. " 

If,  on  the  contrary,  tliorc  be  nothing  of  this  freshneaa 
achieved,  if  there  ho  neither  purpose  nor  fidelity  in  what  is  done, 
if  it  be  an  envious  or  powerless  imitation  of  other  men's  labors, 
if  it  be  a  display  of  jncre  manual  dexterity  or  curious  manufac- 
ture, or  if  in  any  other  mode  it  show  itself  as  having  its  origin 
in  vanity, — Cast  it  out.  It  matters  not  what  powers  of  mind 
may  have  lieen  concerned  or  corrupted  in  it,  all  have  lost  their 
Bavor,  it  is  worse  than  worthless  ; — perilous — Cast  it  out. 

Works  of  art  are  indeed  always  of  mixed  kind,  their  honesty 
being  more  or  less  corrupted  by  the  various  weaknesses  of  the 
painter,  by  his  vanity,  his  idleness,  or  his  cowardice  ;  (the  fear  ^\ 
of  doing  right  has  far  more  influence  on  art  than  is  commonly 
thought,)  that  only  is  altogothor  to  be  rejected  which  is  alto- 
getlicr  vain,  idle,  and  cowardly.  Of  the  rest  the  rank  is  to  be 
estimated  rather  by  the  purity  of  their  metal  than  the  coined 
value  of  it. 

Keeping  tJiese  principles  in  view,  let  na  en- 
i»nd«apl'™  deavor  to  obtain  something  like  a  general  view  of 
mi™i)ien«8»  of  the  assistance  which  has  been  rendered  to  onr  study 
comp  on.  ^^  nainire  by  the  various  occurrences  of  landscape 
in  elder  art,  and  by  the  more  exclusively  directed  labors  of 
modern  schools. 

To  the  ideal  landscape  of  tho  early  religious  painters  of 
Italy  I  have  alluded  in  the  concluding  chapter  of  the  second  vol- 
ume. It  is  absolutely  right  and  beautiful  in  its  peculiar  ap- 
plication ;  hut  its  grasp  of  nature  is  narrow  and  its  treatment 
inmost  respects  too  severe  and  conventional  to  form  a  profita- 
ble example  when  the  landscape  is  to  be  alone  the  subject  of 
thought.  The  great  virtue  of  it  is  its  entire,  exquisite,  and  hum- 
ble realization  of  those  objects  it  selects  ;  in  this  respect  differ- 
ing from  such  Oonnan  imitations  of  it  aa  I  Kave  met  m\^i,  ftxak. 
there  ie  no  effort  of  any  fanciful  or  omamentnY  mo&S&.t^'tvo'aai 
bat  loving Sdeiity  to  the  tiling  etudied.     Tho  f  oiegtoMiii  v'^®^'* 
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are  nsaallj  noithcr  osnggcratcd  nor  stiffeaed  ;  they  do  not  f 
arches  or  frames  or  borders  ;  their  grace  is  uneonfined,  their 
BJmplicity  nudestroyed.  Cima  da  Conegliano,  in  hia  picture  in 
the  church  of  the  Madonna  dell'  Orto  at  Venice,  has  given  ua 
the  oak,  the  fig,  the  beautiful  "  Erbu  della  Madonna"  on  the 
wall,  precisely  such  a  bunch  of  it  as  may  be  eecn  growing  at  this 
day  on  the  mitrhle  steps  of  that  very  church ;  ivy  and  other 
creepers,  and  a  strawberry  plant  in  the  foreground,  with  a 
blossom  and  a  berry  just  set,  and  one  half  ripe  and  one  ripe,  all 
patiently  and  innocently  painted  from  the  resJ  thing,  and  there- 
lore  most  divine.  Fra  Angelico'a  use  of  the  oxalls  acetosella  is 
as  faithful  in  representation  aa  touching  in  feeling.*  The  fema 
that  grow  on  the  walla  of  Fieaole  may  be  seen  in  their  simple 
verity  on  the  architecture  of  Ghirlandaj'o.  The  rose,  the  myr- 
tle, and  the  lily,  the  olive  and  orange,  pomegranate  and  vine, 
have  received  their  fairest  portraiture  where  they  bear  a  sacred 
character ;  even  the  common  plantains  and  mallows  of  the 
waysides  are  touched  with  deep  reverence  by  Raflaelle  ;  and  in- 
deed for  the  perfect  treatment  of  details  of  this  kind,  treatment 
aa  delicate  and  affectionate  as  it  is  elevated  and  manly,  it  is  to 
the  works  of  these  schools  alone  that  we  can  refer.  And  on 
this  their  peculiar  excellence  I  should  the  more  earnestly  insist, 
because  it  is  of  a  kind  altogether  neglected  by  the  Engliah 
Bcbool,  and  with  most  unfortunate  result,  many  of  our  best 
painters  missing  their  deserved  rank  solely  from  the  want  of  it, 
as  Gainsborough  ;  and  all  being  more  or  less  checked  in  their 
progress  or  vulgarinCd  in  their  aim. 

110.  nniaiL  Mid         ^*  '^  "  misfortune  for  all  honest  critics,  that 
-  -  t"^!  .Id     hardly  any  quality  of  art  is  independently  to  be 

*  wrong.  praised,  and  without  reference  to  the  motive  from 
Pwhich  it  resulted,  and  the  place  in  which  it  appears  ;  so  that  no 
I  principle  can  bo  simply  enforced  but  it  shall  seem  to  counte- 
r  nance  a  vice  ;  while  the  work  of  qualification  and  explanation 
[both  weakens  the  force  of  what  is  said,  and  is  not  perhaps  al- 
f  ways  likely  to  be  with  patience  received  ;  so  also  those  who  de- 

*  The  triple  leiif  of  this  plnnt,  nnd  while  flower,  Btained  purple,  probably 
jave  it  strange  IjTiical  Inlorost  among  tho  Clinatiaa  paimera.    ." 
I  luIngltB  leaves  mixed  with  dmsiL-a  lu  the  loTugtouo^ot 'Ki&G 

i  J  imagine,  a  view  also  to  ita  cUbuuuuI  pto^Aj. 
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!  to  miaunderatand  or  to  oppose  liavc  it  always  in  tlieir  power 

become  obtnae  listeners  or    specious  opponentB.      Tbus   I 

lardly  dare  insist  upon  the  virtue  of  completion,  lest  I  should 

supposed  a  defender  of  Wouvcrmuns  or  Gerard  Dow  ;  neitiier 

tt  I  adequately  praise  the  power  of  Tintoret,  without  fearing 

be  thought  adverse  to  Ilolbein  or  Perugiuo.     The  tact  is,  that 

oth  finish  and  impetuosity,  specific  minuteness,  or  large  abstrac- 

ion,  may  be  the  signs  of  passion,  or  of  its  reverse  ;  may  result 

fom  affection  or  indifference,  intellect  or  diilness.     Some  men 

nish  from  intense  love  of  the  beautiful  in  the  smallest  parts  of 

fhat  they  do  ;  others  in  pure  incapability  of  comprehending 

nything  but  parts ;   others  to  show  their  dexterity  with  the 

rosh,  and  prove  expenditura  of  time.    Some  are  impetuous  and 

old  in  their  handling,  from  having  great  thoughts  to  express 

■hich  are  independent  of  detail ;  others  because  they  have  bad 

;t6  or  have  been  badly  taught ;  others  from  vanity,  and  others 

im  indolence.     (Compare  Vol.  11.  Chap.  IX.  §  8.)    Now  both 

J  finish  and  incompletion  are  right  whore  thoy  are  the  signs 

paesioQ  or  of  thought,  and  both  are  wrong,  and  I  think  the 

ish  the  more  contemptible  of  the  two,  when  they  cease  to  be 

Tlie  modern  Itahans  will  paint  every  leaf  of  a  laurel  or 

ie-bnsh  without  the  slightest  feeling  of  their  beauty  or  char- 

and  without  showing  one  spark  of  intellect  or  affection 

om  beginning  to  end.     Anything  is  better  than  this  ;  and  yet 

te  very  highest  schools  do  the  same  thing,  or  nearly  so,  but 

itii  totally  different  motives  and  perceptions,  and  the  reeul 

ivine.     On  the  whole,  I  conceive  that  the  extremes  of  good  and'  1 

ril  lie  with  the  flnishera,  and  that  whatever  glorious  power 

B  may  admit  in  men  like  Tintoret,  whatever  attractiveness  of 

ethod  to  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  or,  though  in  far  less  degree, 

IT  own  Reynolds,  still  the  thoroughly  great   men  are  those 

bo  liave  done  everything  tljoroughly,  and  who,  in  a  word,  have 

Wer  despised  anything,  however  small,  of  God's  making.  And  , 

lis  is  the  chief  fault  of  our  English  landscapists,  that  they 

tve  not  the  intense  all-obser\ing  penetration  of  well-balanced 

id  ;  they  have  not,  except  iu  one  or  two  instances,  anything 

that   feeling  which   Wordsworth  shows  in   tlm  tQ\kr«m% 
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"  80  fdr,  M>  sweet,  wjthul  eo  BcnsitiTe  ; —  ^^^^H 

,  Would  Ibat  the  little  flowera  yiere  bom  to  live  ^^^^| 

Consciuus  of  holt  Che  pleasure  whjcli  thty  give.  ^^^^| 

That  to  this  moiiDtaiD  daisy's  self  were  known  ^^^^^ 

The  iK'iiJily  of  ilK  itar-shitpid  iJiitdtnB,  throan  I 
On.  the  nmooth  gurfoM  of  this  nakal  tU>ne. ' ' 

That  is  u  little  bit  of  good,  downright,  foreground  painting 
—no  mistake  about  it ;  daisy,  and  sliudow,  and  stone  teitnre 
and  alL  Our  painters  must  come  to  this  bt-fore  they  have  done 
their  duty  ;  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  let  them  beware  of 
finishing,  for  the  sake  of  finish,  all  over  their  picture.  The 
ground  is  not  to  he  all  over  daisies,  nor  is  every  daisy  to  have  ita 
Btar-shaped  shadow  ;  therein  as  much  finisbiq  the  ri^t  con- 
cealmeufc  of  things  as  in  the  right  exhhition  of  them  ;  and 
while  I  demand  this  amount  of  speeifio  character  where  nature 
shows  it,  I  demand  equal  fidelity  to  her  whera  she  conceals  it. 
To  paint  mist  rightly,  space  rightly,  and  light  rightly,  it  may 
he  often  necessary  to  paint  nothing  else  rightly,  but  tiie  rule  is 
simple  for  ull  that ;  if  the  artist  is  painting  something  that  he 
knows  and  loves,  as  he  knows  it  because  he  loves  it,  whether  it 
be  the  fair  strawberry  of  Cima,  or  the  clear  sky  of  Fraucia,  or 
the  blazing  incomprehensible  mist  of  Turner,  ho  is  all  right ;  but 
the  moment  he  does  anything  as  he  thinks  it  ought  to  be,  be- 
cause he  does  not  care  about  it,  he  is  all  wrong.  He  has  only 
to  ask  himself  whether  he  cares  for  anything  except  himself  ; 
so  far  as  ho  does  ho  will  make  a  good  picture  ;  so  far  as  he  thinks 
of  himself  a  vile  one.  This  ia  the  root  of  the  viciousness  of  the 
■whole  French  school.  Industry  they  have,  learning  they  have, 
power  they  have,  feeling  they  have,  yet  not  so  much  feeling  as 
ever  to  force  them  to  forget  themselves  even  for  a  moment ; 
the  ruling  motive  is  invariably  vanity,  and  the  picture  therefore 
fui  abortion. 

Returning    to    the   pictures    of    the    religious 

■kiiw  of' the  ro-     Echools,  wp  find  that  their  open  skies  are  also  of  the^ 

how^MiMWe:      highest  value.      Theif  preciousness  is  such  that  n6^ 

T?   Bubsoqueut  schools  can  by  comparison  be  said  to 

have  painted  sky  at  all,  but  only  clouds,  or  mist,  or 

Wne  canopies.     The  golden  sk^  ot  Mavco  Bosaiti  in 

IS  Academy  of  Venice  altogether  oveipo'serB  ati4  teniiiTft'^aiaft- 
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s  that  of  Titian  beside  it.  Those  or  Prancia  in  the  gallery  of 
Bologna  are  even  more  wonderful,  because  cooler  in  tone  and 
behind  liguros  iu  full  light.  The  touches  of  white  light  in  the 
[»  of  Angelico'8  Last  Judgment  are  felt  and  wrought  with 
equal  tmtli.  The  dignified  aTid  simple  forms  of  cloud  in  rcpoae 
B  often  by  these  painters  sublimely  expressed,  but  of  uliangoful 
lloud  form  tliey  ehow  no  examples.  Tlie  architecture,  monn- 
iB,  and  watei'  of  these  distances  are  commonly  conventional ; 
hotiYea  are  to  he  found  in  them  of  the  highest  beanty,  and  es- 
tciolly  remarkable  for  quantity  and  meaning  of  incident ;  bat 
ihey  can  only  be  studied  or  accepted  in  the  particular  feeling 
>hat  produced  them.  It  may  generally  be  observed  that  wh&t- 
irer  has  been  the  result  of  atrong  emotion  is  ill  seen  nnlen 
through  the  medium  of  such  emotion,  and  will  lead  to  conoln- 
done  utterly  false  and  perilous,  if  it  be  made  a  suliject  of  oold- 
leartod  observance,  or  an  object  of  systematic  imitation.  One 
i  of  genuine  mountain  drawing,  however,  oconrs  in  the 
ndsoape  of  Maaaccio's  Tribute  Money.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
irhat  strange  results  might  have  taken  place  in  this  particular 
Beld  of  art,  or  how  suddenly  a  great  school  of  landHcape  might 
bare  arisen,  had  the  life  of  this  great  painter  been  prolonged. 
Of  this  particular  fresco  I  shall  have  much  to  say  hereafter. 
J?he  two  brothei-s  Bellini  gave  a  marked  and  vigorous  impulse 
to  the  landscape  of  Venice,  of  Gentile's  architecture  I  shall 
L  presently.  Giovanni's,  though  in  style  less  inticresting 
and  in  place  less  prominent,  occurring  chiefly  as  a  kind  of  frame 
to  hie  pictures,  connecting  them  with  the  architecture  of  the 
ehui'ches  for  which  they  were  intended,  ia  in  refinement  of  real- 
ization, I  suppose,  quite  unrivalled,  especially  in  passages  requir- 
ing pure  gradation,  as  the  hollows  of  vaultings.  That  of  Vor- 
oneae  would  looli  ghostly  beside  it ;  that  of  Titian  lightless. 
His  landscape  is  occasionally  quaint  and  strange  like  Gior- 
gione's,  and  as  fine  in  color,  as  that  behind  the  Madonna  in 
the  Brera  gallery  at  Milan  ;  but  a  more  tnithful  fntgmont  occurs 
in  the  picture  in  San  Francesco  della  Vigna  at  Venice  ;  and  in 
the  picture  of  St,  Jerome  in  the  church  of  San  Grisostomo, 
I  the  landscape  is  as  perfect  and  beautiful  sa  any  baGk^nraad.  TOa."j 
^^gitimatelj  be,  and  finer,  as  far  an  it  goes,  t^ioo,  w&^fti\tt?,'A 
■pwfl'*     It  ia  remnrkahle  for  the  absolute  ViutV  ol  vU'^'^, 

H ^:__ i 


I  whose  hlne,  clear  as  crystal,  and  thongh  deep  in  tone  bright  as 
Kthe  open  air,  is  gradated  to  the  horizon  with  a  cautiooHDess  and 
I  finish  almoBt  inconceivable  ;  am]  to  obtain  light  at  the  horizon 
iTrithout  contradicting  the  system  of  chiaroscuro  adopted  in  the 
■  figures  which  arc   lighted  from   the  right  hand,  it  is  barred 
I  across  with  some  glowing  white  cirri  which,  in  their  tarn,  are 
1  opposed  by  a  single  dark  horizontal  line  of  lower  cloud  ;  and  to 
I  throw  the  whole  farther  back,  there  is  a  wreath  of  rain  cloud  of 
I  varmer  color  floating  above  the  mountains,  lighted  on  its  under 
I  edge,  whose  failhfalnesa  to  nature,  Isoth  in  hue  and  in  its  light 
I  and  ahatteriug  form,  is  altogether  exemplary ;  the  wandering 
k  of  the  light  among  the  Iiills  is  equally  studied,  and  tlie  whole 
is  crowned  by  the  gi'and  realization  of  the  loaves  of  the  flg-tree 
alluded  to  (Vol.  II.  Piu-t  ni.  Chap.  5,)  as  well  as  of  the  herbage 
npon  the  rocks.     Considering  that  with  all  this  care  and  com- 
pleteness in  tlie  background,  there  is  nothing  that  is  not  of  mean- 
ing and  necessity  in  reference  to  the  flgures,  and  that  in  the 
figures  themselves  the  dignity  and  heave nlincss  of  the  highest  re- 
ligious painters  are  combined  with  a  force  and  purity  of  color, 
greater  I  tliink  than  Titian's,  it  is  n  work  wliieh  may  be  set  be- 
fore the  young  artist  as  in  every  resjject  a  nearly  faultless  guide. 
Giorgione's  landscape  is  inventive  and  solemn,  but  owing  to  the 
Parity  even  of  bis  nominal  works  I  dare  not  apeak  of  it  in  general 
It  is  certainly  conventional,  and  is  rather,  I  imagine,  to 
be  studied  for  its  color  and  its  motives  than  its  details. 
'  Of  Titian  and  Tintoret  I  have  spoken  already, 

of  THfBn  ani      The  latter  is  every  way  the  greater  master,  never 
)t  indulging  in  the  exaggerated  color  of  Titian,  and 

I  attaining  far  more  perfect  light ;  hia  grasp  of  nature  is  more 
extensive,  and  liis  view  of  her  more  imaginative,  (incidental  no- 
tices of  his  landaca]ie  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  Imagina- 
tion penetrative,  of  the  second  volume,)  but  ho  is  usually  too 
impatient  to  carry  his  thoughts  as  far  out,  or  to  realize  with  as 
inQch  substantiality  as  Titian,  In  the  St.  Jerome  of  the  latter 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Brcra,  there  is  a  superb  example  of  the 
modes  in  which  the  objects  of  landscape  may  be  either  suggested 
or  elaborated  according  to  their  place  and  claim.  The  larger 
'eatures  of  the  ground,  foliage,  and  dra,pet5,  as  -weW  as  yaa  Vwi^i. 
the  lower  angle,  are  executed  witb  a  aAig\v\,iicaa  -w^tAdo.  Hki-BoJ* 


i 
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not  of  close  examination,  and  wiiich,  if  not  in  shade,  would  be 

offensive  to  the  generality  of  obaervera.     But  on  the  rock  above 

the  !ion,  where  it  tarns  towards  the  light,  and  where  the  eye  ia 

intended  to  dwell,  there  is  a,  wreath  of  ivy  of  which  every  leaf  ia 

irately  driiwn  with  the  greatest  aocnracy  and  care,  and  he- 

ode  it  a  lizard,  studied  with  equal  eameatneBa,  yet  always  with 

,at  right  grandeur  of  manner  to  which  I  have  alluded  in  the 

ireface.     Tiiitoret  seldom  reaches  or  attempt  the  elaboration 

fiiibstaiico  and  color  of  these  objects,  but  ho  ia  even  more 

;th-telliug  and  certain  in  his  rendering  of  all  the  great  charac- 

of  spocific  form,  and  as  the  painter  of  Space  he  stands  alto- 

ither  alone  among  dead  masters ;  being  the  first  who  intro- 

iced  the  Blightnass  and  confusion  of  touch  which  arc  expressiye 

the  effects  of  luminous  objects  seen  through  large  spaces  of 

or,  and  the  principles  of  aerial  color  which  have  been  since 

carried  out  in  other  fields  by  Tamer.     I  conceive  him  to  be  the  ' 

most  powerful  painter  whom  the  world  has  seen,  and  that  he 

was  prevented  from  being  also  the  most  perfect,  partly  by  unto- 

Ivard  circumstances  in  his  position  aud  education,  partly  by 
le  very  fulness  and  impetuosity  of  his  own  mind,  partly  by  the 
t  of  religious  feeling  and  its  accompanying  perception  of 
.nty  ;  for  hia  noble  treatment  of  religious  subject,  of  which  I 
have  given  several  examples  in  the  third  part,  appears  to  be  the 
result  only  of  that  grasp  which  a  great  aud  well-toued  intellect 
neceasarily  takes  of  aiiy  subject  submitted  to  it,  and  ia  wanting 
in  the  signs  of  the  more  withdrawn  and  sacred  sympathies.       ^-' 

But  whatever  advances  were  nuido  by  Tintoret  hi  modes  of 
artistical  treatment,  he  cannot  be  considered  as  having  enlarged 
le  sphere  of  landscape  conception.  He  took  no  cognizauco 
of  the  materials  aud  motives,  ao  singularly  rich  in  color, 
ich  were  forever  around  him  in  his  own  Venice.  All  por- 
of  Venetian  scenery  introduced  by  him  arc  treated  con- 
itioDally  aud  carelessly  ;  the  architectural  characters  lost 
igflther,  the  sea  distinguished  from  the  sky  ouly  by  a  darker 

,  while  of  tliB  sky  itself  only  those  forms  were  employed  i 
him  which  had  been  repeated  again  and  again  for  centib 
tliough  in  less  tangibility  and  completion.     Of  mounta  " 
ry  he  lias  left,  I  believe,  no  example  so  tar  co.w\fti  aa  'Oo^ 
Belliiu  above  inatnaced. 
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The  Florentine  and  Ambrian  scIiooIb  snpply  ob      ' 
nonnee.  mum,  irith  DO  examploa  of  landfieupe,  except  that  intro-      ' 

doced  by  their  earheat  mm^ters,    gradually  over- 
whelmed under  rpnaissance  architectore. 

Leonardo's  landseupe  hae  been  of  unfortunate  effect  on  art, 
BO  far  m  it  has  had  eflect  at  all.  lu  realization  of  detail  he  verges 
on  the  ornamental,  in  his  i-ock  outlincB  he  lias  all  the  daScteu- 
cies  and  little  of  the  feeling  of  the  earlier  men.  Behind  the 
"  Sacrifice  for  the  Friends"  of  rfiotto  at  Pisa,  there  is  a  sweet 
piece  of  rack  incident,  a  little  fniiutaiu  hreukiug  out  at  the 
mountain  foot,  and  trickling  away,  its  course  marked  by 
branches  of  reede,  the  latter  formal  enough  certainly,  and  al- 
ways in  triplets,  but  etill  with  a  sense  of  nature  pervading  the 
whole  which  is  utterly  wanting  to  the  rocks  of  Leonardo  in  the 
Holy  Family  in  the  Louvre.  The  latter  are  groteaijuo  without 
being  ideal,  and  extraordinary  without  being  impressive.  The 
fikoteh  in  the  Uflizii  of  Florence  has  some  fine  foliage,  and  there 
is  of  course  a  certain  virtue  in  all  the  work  of  a  man  like  Leo- 
nardo which  I  would  not  depreciate,  but  our  adniii'atiou  of  it  in 
this  particular  field  must  be  qualified,  and  onr  following  cau- 
tious. 

No  advances  were  made  in  landscape,  so  far  as  I  know,  after 
the  time  of  Tintoret ;  the  power  of  art  ebbed  gradually  away 
from  the  derivative  schools  ;  various  degrees  of  cleverness  or  feel- 
ing being  manifested  in  more  or  less  brilliant  conventionalism. 
I  once  supposed  there  was  some  life  in  the  landscape  of  Domen- 
icliino,  but  iu  this  I  mast  have  been  wrong.  The  man  who 
painted  the  Madonna  del  Rosarlo  and  Mart_»Tdom  of  St.  Agnes 
in  the  gallery  of  Bologna,  is  palpably  incapable  of  doing  any- 
thing good,  great,  or  right  in  any  field,  way,  or  Mnd,  whatso- 
ever.* 

lis  is  no  msb  metliod  of  judgment,  aweeping  nnd  hasty  as  it  may  ap- 

i  pear.     Prom  the  weaknesses  of  aa  artist,  or  fulures,  however  numerous,  we 

I  have  no  right  to  conjerluro  hia  tolitl  iuability  ;  a  time  may  come  when  he 

[  may  rise  into  sudden  vtn^ngth.  or  nn  instimcu  occur  when  Ms  uSorts  shall  be 

I  Buccossf  111.    But  thero  uro  some  pictures  which  rank  nol  under  the  head  of 

hJ/ares,  bat  of  peipetrallous  or  commU^ona  ■.  some  thuigs  which  a  man 

mat  do  nor  any  wllllOUf  Jit'illing  ti>rt'VPr  U\»  chatwAec  ami  ca^aicvVj ,    Tte 

il  holding  tba  cross  wllli  his  flujjvr  iulmoye,  tbaw»fai%"eeA.-Vi««A.<iffl,- 
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Though,  however,  at  this  period  the  general 

1 14.  Claude,  Bui-  f  ?i  l       i       '  5^      ii  l        l- 

valor,  and  uiB  grasp  01  tus  echools  was  perpetually  contracting, 
a  gift  was  given  to  the  work!  by  Claude,  for  which 
we  are  perhaps  hardly  enongli  gratoful,  owing  to  the  very  fre- 
quency of  our  after  enjoyment  of  it.  He  aet  the  sun  in  heaven, 
and  was,  I  suppose,  the  first  who  attempted  anything  like  the 
iroalization  of  actual  aunshine  in  misty  air.  Ho  gives  the  first 
example  of  the  study  of  nature  for  her  own  sake,  and  allowing 
for  llie  uiifortunato  circumstances  of  his  education,  and  for  his 
evident  inferiority  of  intellect,  more  could  hai'dly  have  been 
expected  from  him.  His  false  taste,  forced  composition,  and 
ignorant  rendering  of  detail  have  perliaps  been  of  more  detri- 
ment to  art  than  the  gift  he  gave  was  of  advantage.  Tlie  cliar- 
acter  of  liis  own  mind  is  singular  ;  I  know  of  no  other  instance 
of  a  man's  working  from  nature  comtinually  with  tJie  desire  of 
being  true,  and  never  attaining  the  power  of  drawing  so  much  aa 
a  bough  of  a  tree  rightly.  Salvator,  a  man  originally  endowed 
with  far  higher  power  of  mind  than  Claude,  waa  altogether  un- 
faitliful  to  hia  mission,  and  lins  left  us,  I  helieve,  no  gift.  Every- 
thing that  he  did  is  evidently  for  the  sake  of  exhibiting  his  own 
dexterity  ;  there  is  no  love  of  any  kind  for  anything  ;  his  choice 
of  landscape  features  is  dictated  by  no  delight  in  the  sublime, 
bnt  by  niero  animal  rostlesanoss  or  ferocity,  guided  by  an  imagi- 
native power  of  which  he  could  not  altogether  deprive  himself. 
has  done  nothing  which  others  have  not  done  better, 
ich  it  would  not  have  been  better  not  to  have  done ; 


n  about  the  crown  of  thorns,  the  lilasphemoua  (I  speak  deliberately  tu 
determinedly)  Lead  of  Olirist  upon  the  handkerchief,  and  the  mode  in  whicb. 
the  martyrdom  of  the  saint  is  exliiliited  (I  do  not  choose  to  use  the  expres- 
sions which  alone  could  characterize  it}  ore  perfect,  sufllcicut,  incontrovorti- 
ble  proofis  thut  whatever  appears  good  in  eny  of  the  tloings  of  aucli  a  painter 
muat  he  deceptive,  and  that  we  may  be  assured  that  oiu"  taste  is  corrupted 
and  false  whenever  we  feel  disposed  to  aiimire  him.  I  am  prepared  to  mip- 
port  tliis  position,  however  uncharitable  it  may  seem  ;  a  man  may  he 
tempted  into  a  groaa  sin  by  passion,  aud  forgiven  ;  and  yet  theru  ura  some 
kinds  of  sins  into  which  only  men  of  a,  certain  kind  can  be  tempted,  and 
which  cannot  he  forgiven.  It  should  be  added,  however,  that  the  artistioal 
qualitieH  of  these  picfures  are  in  every  way  worthy  ot  t\\ti  conce^tvooa  "Cossj 
realize;  I  do  not  ivcoUnct  80/ instances  of  color 
feelingleas. 


icb  I 
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noaa  tat-    I 


/Batiire,  lie  mistakes  distortion  for  onorgy,  and  savagenoas  1 
aublimity  ;  in  man,  mendicity  for  sanctity,  and  conspiracy  for 
her  u  ism. 

The  landscape  of  Nicolo  Poassiii  shows  mucli  power,  and  is 
usually  composed  and  elaborated  on  right  principles,  (compare 
preface  to  gecond  edition,)  but  I  am  aware  of  nothing  that  it  haa 
attained  of  uew  or  peculiar  excelieoco  ;  it  is  a  graceful  mixture  | 
of  ([ualitiea  to  be  found  in  other  masters  in  higher  degrees.  In 
finish  it  is  inferior  to  Leonardo's,  in  invention  to  Giorgione's,  in  ' 
tmth  to  Titian's,  in  gi-ace  to  Kuflaelle's.  The  landscapes  of 
Caspar  have  serious  feeling  and  often  valuable  and  solemn  color ; 
yirtnelesB  otherwise,  they  are  full  of  the  most  degraded  manner- 
ism, and  I  heheve  the  admiration  of  them  to  have  been  produc- 
tive of  extensive  evil  among  recent  echoola. 

The  development  of  landscape  north  of   the 
Fivmieii  iiud-      Alps,  ])resents  us  with  the  same  general   phases 
"*'  under    niodifieations    dependent    partly  on  less 

intensity  of  feeling,  partly  on  diminisJied  availablenees  of  land- 
Bcape  material.  That  of  the  religious  painters  is  treated  with 
the  same  affectionate  coin]»lction  ;  but  exuberance  of  fancy 
Bometimea  diminishes  the  influence  of  the  imagination,  and  the 
ahsenee  of  the  Italian  force  of  piisaion  admits  of  more  patient 
and  Bomewhafless  inteUeetual  elaboration.  A  morbid  habit  of 
mind  is  evident  in  many,  seeming  to  lose  sight  of  the  balance 
and  relations  of  things,  so  as  to  become  intense  in  trifles, 
gloomily  minute,  as  in  Albert  Durer  ;  and  this  mingled  with  a 
feverish  operation  of  the  fancy,  which  appears  to  result  from 
certain  habitual  conditions  of  bodily  health  rather  than  of 
mental  culture,  (and  of  which  the  slckneaa  without  the  power  is 
eminently  characteristic-  of  the  modem  Germans  ;)  bat  with 
all  this  tliere  are  virtues  of  the  very  highest  order  in  those 
schools,  and  I  regret  that  my  knowledge  is  inauE&cieut  to  admit 
of  my  giving  any  detailed  account  of  them. 

In  the  landscape  of  llembrandt  and  Rubens,  we  have  the 
northern  parallel  to  the  power  of  the  Venetians.  Among  the 
etchings  and  drawings  of  Rembrandt,  landscape  thoughts  may 
he  found  not  unworthy  of  Titian,  and  studies  from  nature  of 

jsablime  Sdeiity  ;  but  hia  system  of  chiaioscuTo  \(wi  \\uio'a&vRtQnt 
'ii,  the  gladneae,  and  his  peculiar  modes  ol  i&eYvQ.^-wX'Oo-'iaa 
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X,  of  nature  ;  nor  from  my  present  knowledge  can  I  name 
ny  TTork  on  oanvufl  in  which  he  has  carried  out  tlio  dignity  of 
IB  etched  conceptions,  or  exhibikd   tu}  inrLeptiveness  of  new 

-uthBL  ^ 

Not  BO  Rubens,  who  porliapa  fnrnishcs  us  with  tlis  first  in- 
s  of  complete  unconventional  iinaffoLted  landscape.  Hia 
teaimeat  is  heivlthy,  manly,  and  rationiil,  not  >Gry  affectionate, 
et  often  condes^cending  to  minute  and  multitudinous  detiiil ; 
Iways  es  far  ae  it  goes  pure,  fortible,  and  refreshing,  consum- 
late  in  composition,  and  marvellous  in  color  In  the  Pitti^,' 
tHace,  the  best  of  its  two  Rubens  landscapes  has  been  placed 
ar  a  characteristic  and  highly- finished  Titian,  the  marriage  of 
.  Catherine.  But  for  the  grandeur  of  line  and  solemn  feeling 
a  the  fiock  of  sheep,  and  the  figures  of  the  latter  work,  I  donbt 
E  all  its  glow  and  depth  of  tone  could  support  its  overcharged 
a  and  bluo  against  the  open  breezy  sunshine  of  the  Fleming. 
do  not  mean  to  rank  the  art  of  Rubens  with  that  of  Titian,  but 
4  is  always  to  be  remembered  that  Titian  hardly  ever  paints  sun- 
jie,  but  a  certain  opalescent  twilight  which  has  as  much  o^^ 
unan  emotion  as  of  imitative  truth  in  it, —  ^^H 

"  The  rlnuds  thai  gather  round  tho  setting  Bun  ^^H 

Dn  tiike  a  sober  coloring  from  an  eyo  ^^ 

Thai  hath  kept  watch  o'er  maa'a  mortality  :" 

id  that  art  of  this  kind  must  always  be  hable  to  some  appear-  • 
Lce  of  failure  when  compared  with  a  less  pathetic  statement  of 

to. 

It  is  to  bo  noted,  however,  that  the  licenses  taken  by  Rnbena 
,  particular  instances  are  as  bold  as  his  general  statements  are 
ooeie.  In  the  landscape  just  instanced  the  horizon  is  an 
>liqae  line ;  in  the  Sunset  of  our  own  gallery  many  of  the 
lows  fall  at  right  angks  to  the  light ;  and  in  a  picture  in 
a  J)ulwiob  gallery  a  rainbow  is  seen  by  tho  spectator  at  the  aide 

the  sun. 

These  bold  and  frank  licenses  are  not  to  be  considered  aa 
lb-acting  from    the  rank  of  the  painter ;    they  are  usually 
israoteristic  of  those  minds  whose  grasp  of  nature  is  so  certain 
id  esteusire  as  to  ennhh  them  fearlessly  to  aac^Acft  a  "ttvAX^  oV  > 
valj'tX  to  a  truth  ot  feeling.     Yet  Lhe  young  ratiftt  mxiaX.^ii.e^ 
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Ijin  mind  that  tho  paintf^r's  grcatuiiss  consists  not  iu  his  taking, 
II  his  atoning  fur  tiiem. 
a  ]fl  Tiio  lower  Among  ihi'  professed  landscapiats  of  tlie  Dntcli 

'*"'*■      sclioul,  wu  lind  much  dexterous  imitation  of  cer- 
tain VintiB  of  nature,  remarkable  usually  for  its  persevering 
rejection  of  wliatcver  is  great,   valuable,   or  affecting   in   tbe 
tpbjoct  Btudiod.     Where,  howeTer,  they  show  real  desire  to  paint 
what  they  saw  as  far  as  they  saw  it,  there  is  of  course  much  in 
ftthem  that  is  instructive,  as  in.  Cuyp"  and  in   the  etchiiig-u  of 
fWat«rloo,  which  have  even  very  sweet  and  genuine  feeling  ;  and 
■so  in  some  of  their  architectural  iminterg.    But  the  object  of  the 
fgreat  body  of  them  is  merely  to  display  manual  dgxtentiea  of 
f  one  kind  or  another,  and  their  effect  on  the  public  mind  is  so 
totally  for  evil,  that  though  I  do  not  deny  the  advantage  an 
I  artist  of  real  judgment  may  derive  from  tho  study  of  some  of 
thcin,  I  conceive  the  best  patronage  that  any  monarch  oould 
BSibly  bestow  upon  the  arts,  would  he  to  collect  the  whole  body 
of  them  into  a  grand  gallery  and  burn  it  io  the  grg^id. 

Passing  to  the  English  school,  wo  find  a  con- 
Mwii,  Wilson  necting  link  between  them  and  the  Italians  form- 
™  'ed  by  Eichard  Wilson.  Had  this  artist  studied 
nnder  favorable  circumstaucea,  there  is  evidence  of  his  hav- 
ing possessed  power  enough  to  produce  an  original  picture  ; 
but,  corrupted  by  study  of  the  Poussins,  and  gathering  his 
fiiaterials  chiefly  in  their  field,  the  district  about  Home — a  dia- 
trict  especially  unfavorable,  as  eihibiting  no  pure  or  healthy 
mature,  bnt  a  diseased  and  overgrown  Flora  among  lialf-de- 
Teloped  volcanic  rocks,  loose  calcareous  concretions,  and  moul- 
dering wrecks  of  buildings — and  whose  spirit,  I  conceive,  to 
4)e  especially  opposed  to  tho  natural  tone  of  the  English  mind^ 
(bis  originality  was  altogether  overpowered,  and,  though 
be  paints  in  a  manly  way  and  occasionally  reaches  exquisite 
tones  of  color,  as  in  tho  small  and  very  precious  picture  belong- 
ing to  Mr,  Rogers,  and  sometimes  maniEeats  some  freshness  of 
Reeling,  as  in  the  Villa  of  Maecenas  of  our  National  Gallery, 
yet  his  pictures  are  in  genera!  mere  diluted  adaptations  from 
Poussin  and  Salvator,  without  the  dignity  of  the  one  or  the  fire 
i'  tbe  other, 
^ot  so  (Jrainsborough,  a  great  name  Hia  -vjVetVttT:  ul  &«"?.■&.%- 
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lish  or  any  otlicr  bcIiooI.  Tho  greatest  eolorist  since  Rubens, 
and  the  Inst,  I  think,  of  legitimute  colorists  ;  Hint  is  to  say,  cif 
those  v.-ho  were  fully  ac<[U!iiuted  with  the  power  of  their  mate- 
rial :  pure  in  his  Englisli  feeling,  profound  in  his  BerimtsnosB, 
gmcc'fiil  in  his  gayety,  there  are  nevertheloBS  certain  dednctionB 
to  be  made  from  his  worthiness  which  yet  I  dtoad  to  make,  be- 
cause my  knowledge  of  his  landscape  works  is  not  extensive 
enough  to  justify  me  in  speaking  of  tiiem  decisively  ;  but  this  is 
to  be  noted  of  ail  that  I  know,  that  they  are  rather  motives  of 
leeling  and  color  than  earnest  studies  ;  that  their  execution  is 
in  some  degree  mannered,  and  always  hasty  ;  that  they  are  alto- 
gether wanting  in  the  affectionate  detail  of  which  I  have  already 
l^ken ;  and  that  their  color  is  in  some  measure  dependent  on  a 
ituminons  brown  and  conventional  green  which  have  more  of 
eience  than  of  truth  in  thorn.  These  faults  may  bo  saflicieutly- 
loted  in  the  magnificent  picture  presented  by  him  to  the  Royal 
Lcademy,  and  tested  by  a  comparison  of  it  with  the  Turner  (Llan- 
feris,)  in  the  same  room.  Nothing  can  be  more  attractively 
uminons  or  aerial  than  the  distance  of  tho  Gainaboiongh,  noth- 
ng  more  bold  or  inventive  than  the  forms  of  its  cmga  and  the 
lifiusion  of  the  broad  distant  light  upon  them,  whereavnlgar 
rtiat  would  have  tlirown  them  into  dark  contrast.  But  it  will 
e  found  that  the  light  of  the  distance  ia  brought  out  by  a  vio- 
BDt  exaggeration  of  the  gloom  in  the  valley  ;  that  the  forms  o( 
!ie  green  trees  which  bear  the  chief  light  are  careless  and 
leffeotivG  ;  that  the  markings  of  the  crags  are  equnlly  hasty  ; 
■d  that  no  object  in  the  foreground  has  realization  enough  to 
nablo  the  eye  to  rest  upon  it.  The  Turner,  a  much  fLTUler  pic-  1 
je  in  its  first  impression,  and  altogether  inferior  in  thfi  gual-  | 
Y  and  value  of  its  individual  hues,  will  yet  be  found  'n  the  1 
id  more  forcible,  because  un exaggerated  ;  its  gloom  is  mod- j 
ate  and  aerial,  its  light  deep  in  tone,  its  color  entirely  uncon-j 
totional,  and  the  forms  of  its  rocks  studied  with  the  most: 
■oted  care.  With  Oainsborongh  terminates  the  series  of 
inters  connected  with  tho  elder  schools.  By  whom,  among 
tioae  yet  living  or  lately  lost,  the  impulse  was  first  given  to  mod- 
.  landscape,  I  attempt  not  to  decide.  Suc\\  (^ft^vOTia  Kt* 
ler  invidious  than  interesting  ;  the  -pattxcTiVat  tote  qi  S\TWi- 
of  Bay  Bcbool  Beams  to  me  always  to  \iafeTeKa\'ws4.T«i2Q.'5S 
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I  from  certain  phases  of  uational  eharaeter,  limited  to  particw 
periods,  than  from  individuid  tt-iiuhing  ;  and,  especially  among 
moderns,  what  has  been   good  lu  each  miistcr  has  been  com- 
monly original. 
118.  codBiahie,  ^  l^^^^  already  alluded  to  tlio  simplicity  and 

Ouicoti,  earnestneas  of  the  mind  of  Constable  :  to  its  vig- 

orous rupture  with  school  laws,  and  to  its  unfortunate  error  on 
the  opposite  side.  UntoachableneBa  seems  to  have  been  a  main 
feature  of  liis  chaructur,  and  there  is  corresponding  want  of  ven- 
eration in  the  way  he  a])proachea  nature  herself.  His  early 
education  and  iiesDciations  were  aieo  against  him  ;  they  induced 
^in  him  a  luorbitl  preference  of  subjects, oi  ajoff-orier,     I  have 

»  never  Been  aify  work  of  hTsIn  which  there  were  any  signs  (rf  his 
being  able  to  draw,  and  hence  even  the  most  necessary  details 
■are  painted  by  him  iucffleiently.  His  works  are  also  eminently 
wanting  both  in  rest  imd  refinement,  and  Fusoli's  jesting  com- 
pliment is  too  true  ;  for  the  showery  weather  in  which  the  artist 
delights,  misses  alike  the  majesty  of  storm  and  the  loveliness 
of  calm  weather  ;  it  is  great-coat  weather,  and  nothing  more, 

I  There  is  strange  want  of  depth  in  the  mind  which  has  no  pleas- 
ure in  sunbeams  hut  when  piercing  painfully  through  clouds, 
nor  in  foliage  bot  when  shaken  by  the  wind,  nor  in  light  itself 
but  when  flickering,  glistening,  restless,  and  feeble.  Yet,  with 
all  these  deductions,  his  works  are  to  be  deeply  respected  as 
thoroughly  original,  thoroughly  honest,  free  from  affectation, 
manly  in  manner,  frequently  successful  in  cool  color,  and 
especially  realizing  certain  motives  of  Enghsh  scenery  with 
jperhaps  as  much  affection  as  such  scenery,  unless  when  re- 
garded through  media  of  feeling  derived  from  higher  eoui 
is  calculated  to  inspire. 
On  the  works  of  Calcott,  high  as  hia  reputation  atandH/l 
should  look  with  far  less  respect ;  I  see  not  auy  preference  ( 
affection  in  the  artist ;  there  is  no  tendency  in  him  with  which 
we  can  sympathize,  nor  does  there  appear  any  sign  of  aspiration, 
effort,  or  enjoyment  in  any  one  of  his  works.  He  appears  to 
have  completed  them  metbodieally,  to  have  been  content  with 
them  when  completed,  to  have  thought  them  good,  legitimate, 
regxdar pictuxea  ;  perhaps  in  some  respects  bettei  tha-n.  nature. 
■Be  paiated  everything  tolerably,  and  nothing,  ex.caa.ft'oiX'^  -,"^ft 
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s  given  us  no  gift,  sU'iick  for  ua  no  light,  and  though  h6  hta 
irodaeed  one  or  two  vuluablo  works,  of  whiuh  the  finest  I  know 
J  the  Marine  in  the  posaeaaion  of  Sir  J.  Swinburne,  they  will, 
believe,  in  future  have  no  place  among  those  considered 
epresentative  of  the  English  achool. 

Througliout  the  range  of  elder  art  it  will  be 
ienerot  re  rcmomhered  we  have  found  no  instance  of  the 
faithful  painting  of  mountain  acenery,  except  in  a 
Eaded  background  of  Masaocio'a  :  nothing  more  than  rocky 
StnineiiceB,  undulating  hills,  or  fantastic  crags,  and  ovon  these 
reated  altogether  under  typical  forms.  The  more  specific  study 
(f  mountains  Beems  to  have  coincided  with  the  moat  dexteroup 
itractice  of  wat«r-color  ;  bat  it  admits  of  doubt  whether  the 
lioice  of  subject  has  been  directed  hy  the  vehicle,  or  whether, 
a  I  rather  think,  the  tendency  of  national  feeling  has  been  fol 
owed  in  the  use  of  the  most  appropriate  mfians.  Something  is 
0  he  attributed  to  the  increaaed  demand  for  alightor  works  of 
frtj  and  much  to  the  senae  of  the  quality  of  objects  now  called 
aetureaque,  wliich  appears  to  be  exclusively  of  modern  origin. 
ham  what  feeling  the  character  of  middle-ago  architecture 
i  costume  arose,  or  with  what  kind  of  affection  their  forma 
?6re  regarded  by  the  inveutors,  I  am  utterly  unable  to  guess  ; 
rat  of  tliis  I  think  we  may  be  assured,  that  the  natural  instinct 
bd  child-like  wisdom  of  those  days  were  altogetJier  different 
rom  the  modern  feeling,  which  appeara  to  have  taken  ita  origin 
a  the  ahaence  of  such  objeeta,  and  to  be  based  rather  on  the 
Irangeneas  of  their  occurrence  than  on  any  real  affection  for 
hem  ;  and  which  is  certainly  so  shallow  and  ineffective  aa  to  be 
BBtantly  and  always  sacrificed  hy  the  majority  to  fashion,  com- 
brt,  or  economy.  Yet  I  trust  that  there  is  a  healthy  though 
jehle  loTC  of  nature  mingled  with  it,  nature  pure,  separate, 
elicitoua,  which  ia  also  peculiar  to  the  modems  ;  and  as  aigns 
tf  this  feeling,  or  ministers  to  it,  I  look  with  veneration  upon 
iiany  works  which,  in  a  teclmieal  point  of  view,  are  of  minor 
importance. 

I  have  been  myself  indebted  for  much  teaohing 
wof  amd  more  delight  to  those  of  the  late  G.  ^tasa., 
fFeaknessea  there  are  in  them  maniloVfli,  T&M.';^\5ft&- 
vning^  much  forced  color,  mnch  oyer  finish.,  ttfte  «t  -w\*S. 
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^r  artiste  call  compoaitioii ;  but  there  is  thorough  afEection  for  t 

H     thing  ilrawn  ;  they  arc  serious  and  quiet  in  the  highest  degree, 

K     flertiiiii  qualities  of  atmosphere  and  texture  in  them  have.nevei 

^H   hcpn  cxfielled.  and  (iurtuiii  facts  of  mounCiiin  scenery  never  but 

^B  by  them  expressed,  as,  for  instance,  the  stlUnesa  and  depth  of 

^^  tho  mountain  tarns,  with  the  rovereed  imagery  of  their  darkness 

signed  across  by  the  soft  lines  of  faintly  touching  winds  ;  the 

Bulemn  flush  of  tho  brown  fern  and  glowing  heath  under  evening 

.light  J  the  purple  mass  of  mountains  far  removed,  seen  against 

»  clear  still  twilight.     With  e<iual  gratitude  I  look  to  the  draw- 
ings of  David  Cox,  which,  in  spite  of  their  loose  and  seemingly 
careless  execution,  are  not  loss  serious  in  their  meaning,  nor  leas 
important  in  their  truth.     I  must,  Jiowevor,  in  reviewing  those 
modem  works  in  which  certain  modes  of  execution  are  partic- 
ularly manifested,  insist  especially  on  this  general    principle, 
»     applicable  to  all  times  of  art ;  that  what  Is  usually  called  the 
style  or  manner  of  an  artist  is,  in  all  good  art,   nothing  but 
the  best  means  of  getting  at  the  particular  truth  which  the  artist 
wanted  ;  it  is  not  a  mode  peculiar  to  himself  of  getting  at  the 
same  truths  as  other  men,  hut  tho  onli/  mode  of  getting  the  par- 
ticular facts  he  desires,  and  which  mode,  if  others  had  desired 
^^   to  express  those  facts,  they  also  must  have  adopted.     All  habits 
^E   of  execution  persisted  in  under  no  such  necessity,  but  because 
^B  ihe  artist  has  invented  thera,  or  desires  to  show  his  dexterity  in 
^M   them,  are  ntterly  base  ;    fur  every  good  painter  finds  so  much 
H^    difficulty  in  reaching  the  end  he  sees  and  desires,  that  be  has 
H     no  time  nor  power  left  for  playing  tricks  on  the  road  to  it ;  ho 

V  catches  at  the  easiest  and  best  means  be  can  get ;  it  is  j'os^ible 
that  such  means  may  be  singular,  and  then  it  will  be  said  that 
bis  style  is  strange  ;  hut  it  is  not  a  style  at  all,  it  is  the  saying  of 
a  particular  thing  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  possibly  can  be 

^V  Baid.  Thus  the  reed  pen  outline  and  peculiar  touch  of  Prout, 
^K  which  are  frerjuently  considered  as  mere  manner,  are  in  fact 
^B  the  only  means  of  expressing  the  crumbling  character  of  stone 
^P  -which  the  artist  loves  and  desires.     That  character  never  has 

V  been  expressed  except  by  him,  nor  will  it  ever  bo  expressed 
^K  except  by  his  means.  And  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
^^^jsiingvisb  tbia  kind  ot  necessary  and  \-\TU\oas  manner  from 
^B&0  conventional  manners  very  trei^ucut  Va  ^«i:\-^«!>;vi«l  ««Auv^, 
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and  always  ntterly  to  be  contemned,  wherein  an  artist,  desiring 
nothing  and  feeling  nothing,  executes  everything  in  hia  own 
particuliir  mode,  and  tenches  emulous  scUuIura  how  to  do  with 
difficulty  wliat  might  hiive  been  done  with  easi'.     It  is  true  that 
there    are    sometimes  instances  in  which  great   masters   have 
employed  different  means  of  getting  at  tlie  same  end,  but  in 
these  cases  their  choice  has  been  always  of  those  which  to  them 
appeared  the  shortest  and  most  complete  ;   their  practice  has 
never  been  prescribed  by  afEectation  or  continued  from  habit, 
_    except  6o  far  as  most  be  expected  from  such  weakness  as  is  com-  .^^ 
Knon  to  all  men ;  from  hands  tliat  necessarily  do  moat  readiljr^H 
BhVltat  they  are  most  accustomed  to  do,  and  minds  always  liaUtf^^H 
I    to  prcBcribe  to  the  hands  that  which  they  can  do  moat  readily..  ^^B 
The  recollection  of  tills  will  keep  us  from  being  oSondud  with 
the  looae  and  blotted  handling  of  David  Cox.      There  is  no 
other  means  by  which  hie  object  could  be  attained.    The  looae- 
neaa,  coolness,   and  moisture    of    hia   horbiigo  ?  the  rustling 
crnmpled  [resbnesa  of  his  broad-leaved  weeds  ;  the  play  of  pleas- 
ant liglit  across  his  deep  heathered  moor  or  plashing  sand  ;  the 
Iting  of  fragments  of  white  mist  into  the  dropping  blue  above; 
this  baa  not  been  fully  recorded  except  by  him,  and  what 
tre  is  of  accidental  in  his  mode  of  reaching  it,  answers  grace- 
folly  to  the  accidental  part  of  nature  heraelf.     Yet  he  is  capable 
of  more  than  this,  and  if  he  suffers  himself  uniformly  to  paint 
beneath  his  capability,  that  which  begau  in  feeling  must  neces- 
Barily  end  in  manner.     He  paints  too  many  Bmall  pictures,  and 
perhaps  baa  of  late  permitted  hia  peculiar  execution  to  he  more 
manifest  than  is  necessary.     Of  this,  he  is  himself  the  best  judge. 
For  almost  all  faults  of  this  kind  the  pnblic  are  answerable, 
not  the  painter.     I  have  alluded  to  one  of  his  grander  works — 
such  as  I  should  wish  always  to  see  him  paint — in  the  profiice  ; 
another,  I  think  still  finer,  a  red  sunaet  on  distant  hills,  almost 
unequallod  for  truth  and  power  of  color,  was  painted  by  him 
SBTeral  years  ago,  and  remains,  I  believe,  in  hia  o 


ant 


isi.  co!.ier  "^''^  dcsci-ved  popularity  of  Copley  Fielding  has 

Wieacmeoii  of     rendered  it  less  necessary  for  mo  to  allude  frequently 
diiuni  color.       (;y  jjjg  ^orks  in  the  following  pages  than  it  woviid 
otherwise  hsre  been,  more  especially  as  my  own  Bym^AOraw  Mvi 
eajoymeuta  Are  so  entirely  directed  in  tlic  cUannd  w\w\\ V\4  wCV 
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haa  talcen,  that  I  am  afraid  of  trusting  thorn  too  far. 
may,  ]Terhapa,  he  permitted  to  speak  of  myself  so  far  as  I  Bap- 
pose-  my  own  feeliiigg  to  be  represeutative  of  those  of  a  claas; 
and  I  Bujipoae  that  tliero  aro  many  who,  Hko  myself,  at  some 
period  of  their  life  have  derived  more  inteoBe  and  healthy  pletvw 
ure  from  the  works  of  tliie  painter  than  of  any  other  wbab- 
Boever  ;  healthy,  because  always  ba«ed  on  bis  faitbf al  and  eimpla 
rendering  of  nature,  and  that  of  Tery  lovely  and  impreesire 
nature.,  altogether  freed  from  coarsencBS,  Tiolence,  or  vulgarity. 
Various  referancos  to  that  which  he  has  attained  will  be  fonnd 
flnbsequently  :  what  I  am  now  about  to  say  respecting  what  li6 
has  not  attained,  ia  not  in  depreciation  of  what  he  has  accom- 
plished, but  in  regret  at  hie  suffering  powers  of  a  high  order  to 
remain  in  any  measure  dormant. 

He  indulges  himself  too  much  in  the  use  of  crude  color. 
Pure  cobalt,  violent  rose,  and  purple,  are  of  frequent  occnrrenc* 
in  his  distances  ;  pure  siennas  and  other  browns  in  his  foro^ 
grounds,  and  that  not  as  expressive  of  lighted  but  of  local  oolor. 
The  reader  will  find  in  the  following  chapters  that  I  am  no 
advocate  for  subdued  coloring  ;  but  crude  color  is  not  bright 
color,  and  there  was  never  a  noble  or  brilliant  work  of  color  yet 
produced,  whose  real  form  did  not  depend  on  the  subduing  of  its 
tints  rather  than  the  elevation  of  them. 

It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  difficult  lessons  to  learn  in  art, 
that  the  warm  colors  of  distance,  even  the  most  glowing,  are 
subdued  by  tlie  air  ao  as  in  no  wise  to  resemble  the  same  color 
seer,  on  a  foreground  object ;  so  that  the  rose  of  sunset  oQ 
Qlouds  or  mountains  has  a  gray  in  it  which  distinguishes  it  from 
the  rose  color  of  the  leaf  of  a  flower  ;  and  the  mingling  of  this 
gray  of  distance,  without  in  the  slightest  degree  taking  away 
the  expression  of  the  intense  and  perfect  purity  of  the  color  in 
and  by  itself,  ia  perhaps  the  last  attainment  of*  the  great  land- 
scape colorist.  In  the  same  way  the  blue  of  distance,  however 
intense,  is  not  the  blue  of  a  bright  blue  flower,  and  it  is  not 
distinguished  from  it  by  different  texture  merely,  but  by  a  cer- 
tain intermixture  and  under  current  of  warm  color,  which  is 
flltoj-ether  wanting  in  many  of  the  bluea  of  Fielding's  distances ; 
■ead so  ot  every  bright  distant  color  ;  ■w\\t\c  \q  lOTegrQ^Mii  "«\vete 
>/oj-s  may  be,  a^'  -"^ht  to  he,  piiro,  jet  i\^t  o.'p-'S  "^  ^C&fe-oi  mis 
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expressive  of  liglit  is  only  to  be  felt  where  there  ia  the  accurate 
fitting  of  them  to  their  relative  shadows  which  we  find  in  the 
works  of  Giorgione,  Titian,  Tintoret,  Vcroneae,  Turner,  and 
all  other  greab  colorifita  in  jiroportion  as  they  are  ao.  Of  thia 
fitting  of  light  to  shadow  Fielding  ia  altogether  regardless,  ao 
thiit  his  foregrounda  are  eonatantly  aaauming  the  aspect  of  over- 
charged local  color  instead  of  sunshine,  and  hia  figures  iaiS~ 
cattle  look  transparent. 

Again,  the  finishing  of  Fielding's  foregroiin 

moaniBin  foro-  OS  regards  tlieir  drawing,  is  minute  without  accu- 
racy, mnltitudinona  without  thought,  and  confused 
without  mystery,  Wliere  execution  ia  seen  to  be  in  measure 
accidental,  as  in  Cox,  it  may  be  received  aa  repreeentativo  of 
what  is  accidental  in  nature  ;  but  there  is  no  part  of  Fielding's 
foreground  that  is  accidental ;  it  is  evidently  worked  and  re- 
worked, dotted,  rubbed,  and  finished  with  great  labor,  and 
where  the  virtue,  playfulness,  and  freedom  of  accident  are  thus 
renioved,  one  of  two  virtues  must  bo  substituted  for  them. 
Either  we  must  have  the  deeply  studied  and  imaginative  fore- 
ground, of  which  ei'ery  part  is  necessary  to  every  other,  and 
whose  every  spark  of  light  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the 
whole,  of  which  the  foregrounda  of  Turner  in  the  Liber  Stu- 
diorum  are  the  most  eminent  examples  I  know,  or  else  we  must 
have  in  some  measure  the  botanical  faithfulness  and  realiza- 
tion of  the  early  masters.  Neither  of  these  virtues  ia  to  be  found 
in  Fielding's.  Its  features,  though  grouped  with  feeling,  are 
yet  scattered  and  inessential.  Any  one  of  them  inight  bo 
altered  in  many  ways  withoat  doing  harm  ;  there  is  no  propor- 
tioned, necessary,  unalterable  relation  among  them  ;  no  evidence 
of  invention  or  of  careful  thought,  while  on  the  other  hand 
there  ia  no  botanical  or  geological  accuracy,  nor  any  point  on 
which  the  eye  may  rest  with  thorough  contentment  in  its  realiza- 
tion. 

It  seema  strange  that  to  an  artist  of  so  quick  feeling  the 
details  of  a  mountain  foreground  should  not  prove  irresistibly 
attractive,  and  entice  him  to  greater  accuracy  of  study.'  There 
is  not  a  fragment  ol  its  JiTing  rock,  nor  a  tuit  oi  ita  \vea.'0&K^ 
herbage,  that  baa  not  adorable  DianifestatianB  ot  GoA'a  "WQ^^"^?. 
thereupon.     The  barmonies  of  color  among  the  aatWe  \\dO!e&a 
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arc  better  than  Titian's  ;  the  interwoven  bells  of  campannla 
heather  are  bettor  than  all  the  ambosqaes  of  the  Vatican  ;  they 
need  no  improvoment,  arrangement,  nor  alteration,  nothing 
but  love,  iind  every  conibitmLioa  of  them  13  different  from  every 
other,  BO  that  a  painter  need  never  repeat  himself  if  ho  will  only 
be  true ;  yot  all  these  aoiirces  of  power  have  been  of  late  entirely 
nogleoted  by  Fielding ;  there  is  evidence  thi-ough  all  his  fore- 
grounds of  tlieir  being  mere  homo  inventiona,  and  like  all 
home  inventions  thoy  exhibit  perpetual  resemblances  and  repe- 
titions ;  the  painter  is  evidently  embarrassed  without  Iiis  rutted 
road  in  the  middle,  and  his  boggy  pool  at  the  side,  which  pod. 
he  has  of  latu  painted  in  hard  linos  of  violent  blue  ;  there  is 
not  a  stone,  even  of  the  nearest  and  most  impoi-tant,  which  has 
its  real  lichens  npon  it,  or  a  studied  form  or  anything  mote  to 
occupy  the  mind  than  certtiin  vai'iatious  of  dark  and  li^t 
browns.  The  same  faults  mast  be  found  with  his  present 
painting  of  foliage,  neither  the  sterns  nor  leafage  being  evor 
studied  from  nature  ;  and  this  is  the  more  to  be  regretted, 
becunso  in  the  earlier  works  of  the  artist  there  was  much.  Adtair- 
able  drawing,  and  even  yet  his  power  ia  occasionally  developed  in 
his  larger  works,  as  in  a  Bolton  Abbey  on  canvas,  which  vaSf—l 
cannot  say,  exhibited, — but  was  in  the  rooms  of  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1843.*    I  should  have  made  the  preceding  remarks 

*  It  Rppcara  not  to  be  Bufflcicntly  uadcrsloocl  lij  those  artists  who  com- 
plain acrimoaiouslj  of  their  pasitions  on  the  A<»denij  walls,  that  the  Actid' 
emlclnnB  have  in  their  own  rooms  a  right  to  the  line  and  the  beat  places 
near  it ;  in  their  taking  this  position  there  ia  no  abuse  nor  injustice  ;  but  tiie 
AcadomlciiUis  should  rcmcmtier  that  with  their  rights  they  have  their  duties, 
and  Ihclr  duty  is  to  determine  among  the  worica  of  artists  not  t>elonging  to 
their  body  tboao  which  are  most  Ukcly  to  advance  public  knowledge  and 
jud^nH'nl.  and  to  give  (hese  the  best  places  uont  their  own ;  neither  wonid 
It  dutnict  from  their  dignity  if  they  occasionally  coded  a  square  even  of 
Ihivir  own  territory,  as  they  did  grawfully  and  Tightly,  and,  I  am  sorry  to 
adtl.  (ll^Qtenstcdly,  to  the  picture  of  Paul  rtc  la  Roche  in  1844.  Now  the 
Academician!!  know  perfectly  well  that  the  mass  of  portrtut  which  eocuni- 
bcM  thoir  wnlla  M  halt  height  is  worse  than  useless,  serionsly  harmful  to  the 
piihllc  tnMo,  And  it  was  highly  criminal  (I  use  llie  word  advisedly)  that  th« 
tviIiLtMc  and  Interesting  work  of  Fielding,  of  which  I  have  above  spoken, 
«ft(«/Af  b*ve  been  plaoAl  where  it  was.  sbo^e  three  rows  of  eye-glasses  and 
ftu'ntronUt.  A  wry  beautiful  woik  ot  HwdVo^  a  ■«is  tK3:ut&  evftwi  in  the 
imp  OP  (ho  ftiltawlnjr  esWbUion  with  s^ffl  p«>*«i  "wVaact.   ^^^Lffia^iltire* 
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with  more  hesitation  antl  diffidence^-Tapt  that,  from  a  comparigon 
of  worka  of  this  kind  with  the  sligliCef  wmanieiits  of  the  water- 
color  rooms,  it  seems  evicieut  that  the  palntof  is  not  unaware  of 
the  deficiencies  of  these  latter,  and  conee3es,S»me tiling  of  what 
he  would  himself  desire  to  what  ho  has  found  ^tobu  tho  feeling 
of  a  majority  of  his  admirers.  This  is  a  dangertrtia  modesty,  and 
especially  eo  in  these  days  when  the  judgment  of-'tha  many  is 
palpably  as  artificial  aa  their  feeling  is  cold.  ''.■''.. 

There  is  much  that  is  instructive  ahd^  deijerT- 
ingof  highpraise  intlieaketcliesof  De  Wiut:,  -^et 
it  is  to  he  remembered  that  eveu  the  pursuit  of  truth,  howevor.' 
determined,  will  have  results  limited  and  imperfect  when  its  - 
chief  motive  is  the  pride  of  being  true  ;  and  I  fear  that  these 
works,  sublime  as  many  of  them  have  unquestionably  been, 
testify  more  accuracy  of  eye  and  experience  of  color  than  exer- 
cise of  thought.  Their  truth  of  effect  is  often  purcjiaaed  at  too 
great  an  expense  by  the  loss  of  all  beauty  of  form,  and  of  the 
higher  refinements  of  color;  deficiencies,  however, on  which 
I  shall  not  insist,  since  tho  value  of  tlie  sketches,  as  far  as  they 
go,  is  great ;  they  have  done  good  service  and  set  good  example, 
and  whatever  their  failings  may  be,  there  is  evidence  in  them  that 
the  painter  has  always  done  what  he  behoved  to  be  right. 

The  influence  of  the  masterB  of  whom  we  have 
BoKfarine^j^D.   hithorto    spoken  is    confined  to  those  wlio   hava 
"^"  access  to  their  actual  works,  since  the  particular 

(jnalities  in  which  they  excel,  are  in  no  wise  to  be  rendered  by 
the  engraver.  Those  of  whom  we  have  next  to  speak  are  kuown 
to  the  public  in  a  great  measure  by  the  help  of  the  engraver ; 
and  while  their  influence  is  thus  very  far  extended,  their  modes 
of  working  arc  perhaps,  in  some  degree  modified  by  the  habitual 
reference  to  the  future  translation  into  light  and  shade  ;  refer- 
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\y  put  out  of  sight  ;  HordiDg's  where  ita  faulta  were  conspicuous  and 
~t  was  an  Alpine  acene,  of  which  the  foreground,  rocks, 
id  torrenta  were  painted  with  unrivalled  fidelity  and  precision  ;  the  foliaga 
dexleroua,  the  ncrial  gradations  of  the  mountains  tender  and  multitudi- 
t,  their  forms  carefully  studied  and  very  grand.  The  lilemiaU  of  the  ijwi- 
was  ft  biiH-colored  tower  witii  a  red  roof  ;  singularty  mcugte  'wi  icuCA, 
ilioual/f  TBliered  ftom  a  mass  of  gloom.  The  pictatc  V)^  ^\acK-4 
V  bui  this  tower  could  be  seen. 
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ence  vhich  is  indeed  hciifficial  in  the  care  it  indnces  respcotoi; 
the  arrangement  of  tl»fr.(naaroscuro  and  tlie  explanation  of  the 
forms,  but  which  ia'Tiarmfiil,  eo  far  as  it  involves  a  dependence 
rather  on  quantitfof"  picturesque  material  than  on  substantial 
color  or  Bimplp.'&yuimcnt,  and  as  it  admits  of  indolent  diininn- 
Hon  of  Bize-sod  Brightneaa  of  execution. 

We  ajiquld'not  be  just  to  the  present  works  of  J.  D.  Harding 
unless  wi;''ibok  thia  influence  into  ncconnt.  Some  years  back 
none*o/'onr  artists  realized  more  laboriously,  nor  obtnined  more 
RulUfetiHitial  color  and  texture  ;  a  large  drawiug  in  the  possession 
*ef-B.  Q.  Windus,  Esq.,  of  Tottenham,  is  of  great  value  as  an 
'-pxample  of  his  manner  at  the  period  ;  a  manner  not  only  care- 
ful, but  earnest,  and  free  from  any  kind  of  affectation.  Partly 
from  the  habit  of  making  alight  and  small  drawings  for  engrav- 
ers, and  partly  also,  I  imagine,  from  an  overstrained  eeeking 
after  appearances  of  dexterity  in  execution,  his  drawings  have 
of  late  years  become  both  leas  solid  and  less  complete  ;  not, 
however,  without  attaining  certain  brilliant  qualities  in  exchange 
which  are  very  valuable  in  the  treatment  of  some  of  the  looser 
portions  of  subjeet.  Of  the  extended  knowledge  and  varions 
powers  of  this  painter,  frequent  instances  are  noted  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages.  Neither,  perhaps,  are  rightly  estimated  among 
artists,  owing  to  a  certain  coldness  of  sentiment  in  his  choice  of 
subject,  and  a  continual  preference  of  the  picturesque  to  the 
impressive  ;  proved  perhaps  in  nothing  so  distinctly  as  in  the 
little  interest  usually  attached  to  his  skies,  which,  if  aerial  and 
expressive  of  space  and  movemeut,  content  him,  though  desti- 
tute of  story,  power,  or  character  :  an  exception  must  be  made 
in  favor  of  the  very  grand  sunrise  on  the  Swiss  Alps,  exhibited 
in  1844,  wherein  the  artist's  real  power  was  in  some  meaaure 
displayed,  though  I  am  convinced  he  is  still  capable  of  doing 
far  greater  things.  So  in  his  foliage  he  is  apt  to  sacrifice  the 
dignity  of  his  trees  to  their  wildness,  and  lose  the  forest  in  the 
copse,  neither  is  he  at  all  accurate  enough  in  his  expression  of 
species  or  realization  of  near  portions.  These  are  deficiencies, 
bo  it  observed,  of  sentiment,  not  of  iierception,  as  there  are  few 
wio  equal  him  in  rapidity  of  seizure  of  material  truth. 

Very  extensive  influence  in  modeiu  ait  m\\&\.  '^itt  o!tt!\.W.tjid 
the  works  of  Samuel    Prout  •,   an4   aa  tWie  ata  wnaa  isa- 
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cmnstancea  belonging  to  his  treatment  of  architectural  sub- 
ject which  it  does  not  come  ivithiu   the  spliere 
l^ut.    Early      of    the    following   chapters   to  esumine,   I  bIiuII 
h  fcnirefiMwdofl-  endeavor  to  note  the  more  important  of  them 
■►''  here. 

F-  Let  ti3  glance  back  for  a  moment  to  the  architectural  drawing 
of  earlier  times.  Before  the  time  of  the  Belliuis  at  Venice,  and 
of  Ghirlandajo  at  Florence,  I  belicTe  there  are  no  examples  of 
anjrthing  beyond  conventional  representation  of  architooture, 
often  rich,  quaint,  and  full  of  interest,  as  Memmi's  abstract  of 
the  Dnomo  at  Florence  at  S".  Maria  Novella  ;  but  not  to  be 
classed  with  any  genuine  efforts  at  representation.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  the  power  and  custom  of  introducing  well- 
drawn  architecture  should  have  taken  place  only  when  architec- 
tural taste  had  been  itself  corrupted,  and  that  the  architecture 
introduced  by  Bellini,  dhirlandajo,  Francia,  and  the  other 
Patient  and  powerful  workmen  of  the  lifteenth  century,  is 
exelnsiTcly  of  the  renaissance  styles  ;  wliile  their  drawing  of  it 
furniBhee  little  that  is  of  much  interest  to  the  architectural 
draughtsman  as  such,  being  always  governed  by  a  reference  to 
ita  subordinate  position,  so  that  all  forceful  shadow  and  play  of 
color  are  (most  justly)  surrendered  for  quiet  and  uniform  hues 
of  gray  and  chiaroscuro  of  esti-eme  simplicity.  Whatever  they 
chose  to  do  they  did  with  consummate  gritndour,  (note  especially 
the  chiaroscuro  of  the  square  wmdow  of  Grhirlandajo'e,  which 
>  maeh  delighted  Vasari  in  S".  Maria  Novella  ;  and  the  daring 
lagement  of  a  piece  of  the  perspective  in  tho  Salutation, 
ipposite  where  he  has  painted  a  flight  of  stairs  descending  in 
front,  though  the  picture  is  twelve  feet  above  the  eye)  ;  and  yet 
this  grandeur,  in  all  these  men,  results  rather  from  the  gcner.al 
power  obtained  in  their  drawing  of  the  figure  than  from  any 
^Hefinite  knowledge  i-espocting  the  things  introduced  in  these 
^^fecessory  parts  ;  so  that  while  in  some  points  it  is  impossihle 
^0|at  any  painter  to  equal  these  accessories,  unless  he  were  in  all 
respects  as  great  as  Ghirlandajo  or  Bellini,  in  others  it  is  pos- 
sible for  him,  with  far  inferior  powers,  to  attain  a  representsr 
tion  both  more  accurate  and  more  interesting. 

In  order  to  arrive  at   the   knowledge  oi  feeas,  "we  -o^a^ 
""rtake  note  of  a  few  of  the  modes  in  ^todo.  arc^si^^i'^'^*' 
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^1  itself  is  agreeable  to  tlie  mind,  especiiilly  of  the  inflnence  nptat 
^M  the  chanict«>r  of  the  bnilding  which  is  to  be  attribnted  to  the 
^1  eigne  of  age. 

^^  130,  Eflbfu  of  ^^  '^  evident,  firat,  that  if  the  design  of  the 

^B  tS^"''^w"(i     building  be  originally  bad,  the  only  virtue  it  can 

^■'  l"if*i'i"-  ever  posaess  will  be  in  signs  of  antiquity.     All  that 

^H  in  this  'world  enlarges  the  sphere  of  affection  or  imagination  ia 

^1  to  be  reverenced,  and  all  those  circumstance'^  enlarge  it  whidi 

^V  etrengthen  our  memory  or  quicken  our  concection  of  the  dead  ; 

lience  it  is  no  light  sin  to  destroy  anything  that  is  old,   more 

especially  because,  even  with  the  aid  of  all  obtainable  records  of 

the  past,  we,  the  living,  occupy  a  sjiace  of  too  large  importance 

I  and  interest  in  our  own  eyes  ;  we  look  upon  the  world  too  much 
aa  our  own,  too  much  as  if  we  had  possessed  it  and  should 
poBsesB  it  forever,  and  forget  that  it  is  a  mere  hostelry,  of  which 
we  occupy  the  apartments  for  a  time,  which  others  better  than 
wo  have  sojourned  in  before,  who  are  now  where  we  should 
desire  to  be  with   tbem.      Fortunately  for  mankind,  aa  some 
counterbalance  to  that  wretched  love  of  novelty  which  originates 
in  selfishness,  shallowness,  and  conceit,  and  which  especially 
characterizes  all  vulgar  minds,  there  is  set  in  the  deeper  places 
of  the  heart  such  affection  for  the  signs  of  age  that  the  eye  is 
delighted  even  by  injuries  which  are  the  work  of  time  ;  not  but 
that  there  is  also  real  and  absolute  beauty  in  the  forms  and 
colors  so  obtaiucd,  for  which  the  original  lines  of  the  architec- 
ture, unless  they  have  been  very  grand  indeed,  are  well  exchanged, 
ao  that  there  is  lianlly  any  bnilding  so  ngly  but  that  it  may  be 
made  an  agreeable  object  by  such  appearances.     It  wo'old  not 
1(6  6aqr>  for  iustauco.  to  find  a  less  pleasing  piece  of  architecture 
}  tliiU)  Uic  portion  of  thi-  front  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  which 
a  just  bti'u  n-styroil ;  yet  I  believe  that  few  persons  coiild  have 
Klookcd  with  total  indilTerenoe  on  the  mouldering  and  peeled 
Pjnrfiwe  »f  the  oolito  Unu^lonc  previous  to  its  restoration.     If, 
■bowvTor,  tliecharaotor  of  the  biiiUUng  consist  in  minnte  dct^l 
wot  multitudinous  liuiw,  the  ovU  or  sooA  effect  of  age  upon  it 
T  nntit  depend  in  grw»t  measntv  on  the  kind  of  art,  the  material, 
&«»i]  t\w  olimate.     The  Wiilienou,  for  insUoce^  would  be  injured 
r  max  niitricinga  which  inU>Tti>K4  Vvth  Om  (XHitoox%  o(  \ta 
»i  AOdAll^UaWOf  OXtTUMpmVj,  QK«c>VQO«l<:fn.V 
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kony  and  perfection  are  liable  to  injnry,  and  are  ill  exchanged 
r  mouldering  edges  or  brown  weatheratains. 

Bnt  ae  all  urchitecture  is,   or  ought  to   be,   moant  to  be 

liable,  and  to  derive  purt  of  its  giory  from  ita  antiquity,  all 

t  that  IB  liable  to  mortal  injury  from  effects  of  timi)  is  therein 

kt  of  place,  and  this  is  anotlier  reason  for  the  principle  I  have 

serted  in  the  second  part,  page  204.     I  do  not  at  this  instant 

scollect  a  single  instance  of  any  very  fine  building  which  is  not 

teproved  up  to  a  certain  period  by  all  its  signs  of  age,  after 

^Fhich  period,  like  all  other  human  works,  it  necessarily  declines, 

itfl  decline  being  in  almost  all  ages  and  countries  accelerated  by 

I     Aeglect  and  abuse  in  its  time  of  beauty,  and  alteration  orrestora- 

Kon  in  its  time  of  age. 
Thna   I  conceive  that  all   buildings    dependent  on   color, 
hether  of  mosaic  or  painting,  have  their  effect  improved  by  the 
□hnesa  of  the  subsequent  tones  of   ago  ;  for  there  are   tow 
arrangements  of  color  so  perfect  but  that  they  are  capable  of 
improvement   by   some  softening   and  blending  of  this  kind  : 
^^ith  mosaic,  the  improvement  may  be  considered  as  proceeding 
^■iknost  so  long  as  the  design  can  bo  distinctly  seen  ;  with  paint- 
^^pg,  80  long  as  the  colors  do  not  cliange  or  chip  off. 
^K    Again,  upon  alt  forms  of  sculptural  ornament,  the  effect  of 
time  is  such,  that  if  the  design  be  poor,  it  will  enricli  it ;  if 
overcharged,    simplify  it  ;    if  harsh  and  violent,   soften  it ;   if 
smooth  and  obscnre,  exhibit  it ;   whatever  faults  it  may  have 
are  rapidly  disguised,  whatever  virtue  it  has  still  shines  and 
steals  out  in  the  mellow  light ;  and  this  to  such  an  extent,  that 
the  artist  is  always  liable  to  be  tempted  to  the  drawing  of  details 

Kold  buildings  as  of  extreme  beanty,  which  look  cold  and  hard 
their  architectural  liues  ;  and  I  have  never  yet  seen  any  resto- 
ion  or  cleaned  portion  of  a  building  whose  effect  was  not 
iittorior  to  the  weathered  parts,  even  to  those  of  which  the 
design  had  in  t-ome  parts  almost  disappeared.  On  the  fi-ont  of 
^e  ohnreh  of  San  Michele  at  Lucca,  the  mosaics  have  fallen  out 
t  half  the  columns,  and  he  in  weedy  ruin  beneatli  ;  in  many, 
"  e  frost  has  torn  large  mosses  of  the  entire  coating  away,  leav- 
|tg  a  scarred  unsightly  surface.  Two  of  the  ahatta  ol  ftie.  ■vs:^-v« 
•  window  are  eaten  entirely  away  by  the  aeaVmi, 'On&  -te;*. 
sJoet  iheir  proportione,  the  edges  of  tte  ardiea  ate  "^M^aeA- 
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l-growB     I 


into  deep  hoUowa,  and  ciist  indented  shadows  on  the  weed-growB 
wall.  The  process  has  gone  too  fur,  uud  yet  1  donbt  not  but 
that  this  building  is  seen  to  greater  advantage  now  than  wliea 
first  built^  always  with  exception  of  one  circumfitance,  that  the 
French  shattered  the  lower  wheel  window,  and  set  up  in  front 
of  it  an  escutcheon  with  "  Libertaa"  upon  it,  which  abomina,- 
tion  of  desolation,  the  Lucchese  have  not  yet  had  human- 
^eartednesH  enough  to  pull  down. 

Putting  therefore  the  application  of  architecture  as  sa 
accessory  out  of  the  question,  and  supposing  our  object  to  be  the 
exhibition  of  the  most  inipressire  qnalities  of  the  building  itself, 
it  ie  evidently  the  duty  of  tJie  draughtsman  to  represent  it  under 
those  conditions,  and  with  that  amount  of  age-mark  upon  it 
which  may  best  exalt  and  harmonize  the  sources  of  its  beauty : 
this  is  no  pursuit  of  mere  pieturesqueness,  it  is  true  following 
ont  of  the  ideal  character  of  the  building  ;  nay,  far  greater  di- 
lapidation than  this  may  in  portions  be  exhibited,  for  there 
are  beauties  of  otiier  kinds,  not  otherwise  attainable,  brought 
ont  by  advanced  dilapidation  ;  hut  when  the  artist  sufEera  the 
mere  love  of  ruinunsness  to  interfere  with  his  perception  of  the 
arl  of  the  building,  and  substitutes  rude  fractures  and  blotting 
Btains  for  all  its  &ne  chiselling  and  determined  color,  he  has 
-lost  the  end  of  his  own  art. 

EHffects  of  So  far  of  aging  ;  next  of  effects  of  light  and 
•Ki'ic'iho  uudef^  color.  It  is,  I  believe,  hardly  enough  observed 
•tanfliiiBof  deuu.  amoDg  architects  that  the  same  decorations  are  of 
totally  diilerent  effect  according  to  their  position  and  the  time 
of  day.  A  moulding  which  is  of  value  on  a  building  facing 
ionth,  where  it  takes  deep  shadows  from  steep  sun,  may  be 
, utterly  inefleotire  if  placed  west  or  east ;  and  a  moulding  which 
is  chaste  and  intelligible  in  shade  on  a  north  side,  may  be  gro- 
tesque, vulgar,  or  confused  when  it  takes  black  shadows  on  the 
Bonth.  Farther,  there  is  a  time  of  day  in  which  every  architec- 
tural decoration  is  seen  to  best  advantage,  and  certain  times  in 
which  ita  pecnhar  force  and  character  are  beat  explained ;  of 
these  niceties  the  architect  takes  little  cognizance,  as  he  must  in 
some  sort  calculate  on  the  effect  of  ornament  at  all  times  ;  hut 
to  the  artist  they  are  of  infinite  importance,  and  especially  for 
t^usieaatm,  that  there  is  always  much  detail  on  buildings  which 
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eannoi  be  drawn  ns  such,  which  ia  too  far  off,  or  too  minnte, 
and  which  most  consequently  be  set  down  in  sliort-hand  of  some 
id  or  another ;  and,  as  it  were,  an  abstract,  more  or  lesa 
■ilosophical,  made  of  its  general  heads.     Of  the  style  of  thia 
.tract,  of  the  lightness,  confusion,  and  mystery  necessary  in 
[,  I  have  spoken  elsewhere  ;  at  present  I  insist  only  on  the 
arrangement  and  matter  of  it.     All  good  ornaniGUt  and  all  good 
architecture  are  capable  of  being  put  into  ghort-haud  ;  that  ia, 
each  has  a  perfect  system  of  pai-ts,  principal  and  subordinate, 
of  which,  even  when  the  complemental  details  vanish  in  dis- 
tance, the  system  and  anatomy  yet  remain  visible  so  long  as  any- 
thing ia  visible  ;  so  that  the  divisions  of  a  beautiful  spire  shall 
known  as  beautiful  even  till  their  last  line  vaniahea  in  blue 
list,  and  the  effect  of  a  well-designed  moulding  shall  be  visibly 
iciplined,  harmonious,  and  inventive,  as  long  as  it  is  seen  to 
be  a  moulding  at  all.     Now  the  power  of  the  artist  of  marking 
this  character  depends  not  on  his  complete  knowledge  of  the 
design,  hut  on  his  experimental  knowledge  of  its  salient  and 
bearing  parts,  and  of  the  effects  of  light  and  shadow,  by  which 
their  saliency  is  best  told.      He  must  therefore  be  prepared, 
according  to  his  subject,  to  use  light,  steep  or  level,  intense  or 
feeble,  and  oat  of  the  resulting  chiaroscuro  select  those  peculi 
and  hinging  points  on  which  the  rest  are  baeed,  and  by  whii 
all  else  that  ia  essential  may  be  explained. 

The  thoughtful  command  of  all  these  circumstances  consti- 
tutes the  real  architectural  draughtsman  ;  the  habits  of  execut- 
ing everything  either  under  one  kind  of  effect  or  in  one  manner, 
or  of  using  unintelligible  and  meaningless  abstracts  of  beautiful' 
dedgns,  are  those  which  moat  commonly  take  the  place  of  it  ani 
are  the  moat  extensively  esteemed.* 

Lot  us  now  proceed  with  our  review  of  the 
ISiti^f'onlii^  artists  who  have  devoted  themselves  more  peculi 
c^wcio?  ^'"°'  to  architectural  subject. 

Foremost  among  them    stand  Gentile  Belliin 
Vittor  Carpaccio,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  onqj 
istiug  faithful  statements  of  the  architecture  of  Old  VeoiM 

r  *  I  have  not  given  any  examples  in  this  place,  liecmiaB  Ml.  Sa  Sflttl 
^laln  nu±  circumfilancee  of  effect  without  diagtauM  ■.  \  'pxH^jMH^  '1 
V-flifflg-  diaaiaaioa  a!  the  subject  with  the  atd  oi  ffluaUaXTOiiL. 


or 
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and  who  are  the  only  authoritiea  to  whom  we  can  trust  in  oon- 
jeeturing  the  former  beauty  of  those  few  desecrated  fragmeaU, 
the  last  of  which  are  now  being  rapidly  swept  away  by  the 
idiocy  of  modern  Venetians. 

Nothing  can  be  more  cai-efiil,  nothing  more  delicately 
finished,  or  more  dignified  in  feeling  than  the  works  of  both 
these  men  ;  and  as  architectural  evidence  they  are  the  best »( 
could  have  liad,  ai!  the  gilded  parts  being  gilt  in  the  picture, 
BO  that  there  can  be  no  mistake  or  oonfuaiou  ol  them  with  yel- 
low color  or  light,  and  all  the  frescoes  or  mosaics  given  with  tha 
most  abaohitc  precision  and  fidelity.  At  the  suiue  time  they  are 
by  no  means  examples  of  perfeot  architectural  drawing  ;  there 
is  little  light  and  shade  in  them  of  any  kind,  and  none  what- 
ever of  the  thoughtful  observance  of  temporary  effect  of  which 
we  have  just  been  speaking  ;  so  that,  in  rendering  the  character 
of  the  relieved  parts,  their  solidity,  depth,  or  gloom,  the  repre- 
sentation fails  altogether,  and  it  is  moreover  lifeless  from  its 
very  completion,  both  the  signs  of  age  and  the  effects  of  as6  and 
habitation  being  utterly  rejected  ;  rightly  so,  indeed,  in  these 
instances,  (all  the  architecture  of  these  painters  being  in  back- 
ground to  religious  subject,)  but  wrongly  so,  if  we  look  to  the 
architecture  alone.  Neither  is  there  anything  like  aerial  per- 
spective attempted  ;  the  emploj-ment  of  actual  gold  in  the  deco- 
ration of  all  the  distances,  and  the  entire  realization  of  their 
details,  as  far  as  is  possible  on  the  scale  compelled  by  perspec- 
tive, being  alone  sufficient  to  prevent  this,  except  in  the  hands 
of  painters  far  more  practised  in  cffeet  than  either  Gentile  oi 
Carpaecio.  But  with  all  these  discrepancies,  Qentile  Bellini's 
church  of  St.  Mark's  is  the  best  church  of  St.  Mark's  that  has 
ever  been  painted,  so  far  as  I  know  ;  and  I  believe  the  recon- 
ciliation of  true  aerial  perspective  and  chiaroBcnro  with  the 
splendor  and  dignity  obtained  by  the  real  gilding  and  elaborate 
detail,  is  a  problem  yet  to  be  accomplished.  With  the  help  of 
the  Daguerreotype,  and  the  lessons  of  color  given  by  the  later 
Venetians,  we  ought  now  to  be  able  to  accomplish  it,  mort  f 
especially  as  the  right  use  of  gold  has  been  shown  ua  by  the 
greatest  master  of  effect  whom  Vemce  'he"c%e\i  ■^ToA'a.iied,  Tin- 
ioret,  who  has  employed  it  w\U\  iiiB.n\te  giaae  *jvi.  'Cna  ^ww^ 
<ded  by  the  y  Madonna,  m  tia  \a\ga  ■>^\ii'w\Tft  \n  "Oa 

'        M 
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^nrch  of  the  Madonna  dell'  Orto.     Perugino  uses  it  also  witli 
irtngulai'  grace,  often  employing  it  for  golden  light  on  distant 
i,  and  continually  on  the  high  light  of  hiiir,  and  that  with- 
ht  loeing  relative  distaaeea. 

The  great  group  of  Vonetian  painters  who 
natiuut  gauec-  brought  landscajie  art,  (or  that  time,  to  its  eolmi- 
nating  point,  have  left,  aa  we  have  already  seen, 
jtle  that  is  iBatructive  in  architectural  painting.  The  canaea 
Ithia  I  cannot  comprehend,  for  neither  Titian  nor  Tintoret 
iara  to  despise  anything  tliat  affords  them  either  variety  of 
.  or  of  color,  the  latter  especially  condescending  to  very 
Pyial  details, — as  in  the  magnificent  carpet  painting  of  the 
"K)ge  Mocenigo  ;  bo  that  it  might  have  been  expected  that  in 
like  rich  colors  of  St.  Mai'k's,  and  the  magnificent  and  fantastic 
B  of  the  Byzantine  palaces,  they  would  have  found  where- 
Qpon  to  dwell  with  delighted  elaboration.  This  is,  however, 
never  the  case,  and  although  frequently  compelled  to  introduce 
portions  of  Venetian  locality  in  their  backgi'ounda,  suuli  por- 
tions are  always  treated  in  a  most  liaaty  and  faithless  manner, 
missing  frequently  all  eliaraeter  of  the  building,  and  never 
advanced  to  realization.  In  Titian's  picture  of  Faith,  tlie  view 
of  Venice  below  is  laid  in  so  rapidly  and  slightly,  the  houses  all 
leaning  this  way  and  that,  and  of  no  color,  the  sea  a  dead  gray 
green,  and  the  ship-sails  mere  dashes  of  the  brush,  that  the 
most  obscure  of  Turner's  Veuicea  would  look  substantial  beside 
it ;  while  in  the  very  picture  of  Tintoret  in  which  he  has  dwelt 
eo  elaborately  on  the  carpet,  he  has  substituted  a  piece  of  ordi- 
nary renaissance  composition  for  St.  Mark's,  and  in  the  back- 
ground has  chosen  the  Sansovino  side  of  the  Kazzetta,  treating 
even  tliat  so  carelessly  as  to  lose  all  the  proportion  and  beauty 
t  its  design,  and  so  flimsily  that  the  line  of  the  distant  sea  wliich 
8  been  first  laid  in,  is  seen  through  all  the  columns.  Evi- 
Bces  of  magnificent  power  of  course  exist  in  whatever  he 
i,  but  his  full  power  is  never  tiu'ned  in  this  direction. 
pfore  space  is  allowed  to  his  arehiteeturo  hy  Paul  Veronese,  but 
lis  Btill  entirely  suggestive,  and  would  he  utterly  false  except 
"S  a  fnune  or  background  for  figures.  The  eamft  mwj  \j&  fti\i 
"i  respBci  to  RaS^Ue  and  tlie  Eoman  bc\ioo\. 
f,  ionrerer,  these  men  laid  architecture  \itt\e  vovict  wrtArv-^ 
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bution  to  their  own  art,  they  made  their  own  art  a  glor 
ISO  PrsBco piint-  gift  to  archituctiirc,  and  tho  walls  of  Veiiice,  wliich 
™^^*^"tSttj^  before,  I  believe,  had  received  color  only  inara- 
^-  bfsque  patterua,  were  lighted  with  hmima  life  by 

Giorgione,  Titian,  Tintoret,  and  Veronese.  Of  the  works  of 
.Tintoret  and  Titian,  nothing  now,  1  believe,  remains;  two 
fgurcii  of  Giorgionu's  are  etill  traceable  on  the  Fondaco  de' 
Tedeschi,  one  of  whicb,  singularly  uninjured,  ia  seen  from  far 
above  and  below  the  Rialto,  flaming  like  the  reflection  of  s 
■sanset.  Two  flgure-B  of  Veronese  were  alao  traceable  till  lately, 
the  bead  and  arms  of  one  still  remain,  and  Bome  glorious  olive- 
branches  which  were  beside  the  other;  the  figure  having  been 
entirely  effaced  by  an  inscription  in  large  hlaek  letters  on  a 
whitewash  tablet  which  we  owe  to  the  somewhat  inopportunely 
expreaeod  onthusiasni  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  in  favor 
of  their  new  pastor.*  Judging,  however,  from  the  rate  Ht  which 
destruction  is  at  present  advancing,  and  seeing  that,  in  about 
fleven  or  eight  years  more,  Venice  will  have  utterly  lost  every 
external  claim  to  interest,  except  that  which  attaches  to  the 
group  of  buildings  immediately  around  St.  Mark's  place,  and  to 
the  larger  churches,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  greater  part 
of  her  present  degradation  has  taken  place,  at  any  rate,  within 
the  last  forty  years.  Let  the  reader  with  such  scraps  of  evidence 
may  still  be  gleaned  from  under  the  stucco  and  paint  of  the 
italian  committees  of  taste,  and  from  among  the  drawing-room 
.innovations  of  English  and  German  residents  restore  Venice  in 

•  The  inscription  is  to  the  following  effect, — a  pleasant  tiling  to 
the  wallB,  were  it  but  more  innocently  placed  ; — 
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I  imagination  to  some  resemblance  of  what  she  must  have 
a  before  her  fall.  Let  him,  looking  from  tiido  or  Fuaina, 
.ace  in  tho  forest  of  towers  those  of  the  hundred  and  sisty- 
six  ehiirchea  which  the  French  threw  down  ;  let  him  sheet  her 
walls  with  purple  and  scarlet,  overlay  her  minarets  with  gold,* 
cleanse  from  their  pollntion  those  choked  canals  which  are  now 
the  drains  of  hovels,  where  they  were  once  vestibules  of  palaces, 
and  fill  them  with  gilded  barges  and  bannered  ships  ;  finally, 
let  him  withdriiw  from  this  scene,  already  so  brilliaut,  such 
sadness  and  stain  as  had  been  set  upon  it  by  the  declining  ener- 
gies of  more  than  half  a  century,  and  he  will  see  Venice  as  it 
was  seen  by  Canaletto ;  whose  miserable,  virtuclcas,  heartless 
mechanism,  accepted  as  the  representation  of  such  various 
glory,  is,  both  in  ita  existence  and  acceptance,  among  the  most 
striking  signs  of  the  lost  sensation  and  deadened  intellect  of  the 
nation  at  that  time  ;  a  numbness  and  darkness  more  without 
hope  than  that  of  tho  grave  itself,  holding  and  wearing  yet  the 
sceptre  and  the  crown  hko  tlic  corpses  of  the  Etruscan  kings, 
idy  to  sink  into  ashes  at  the  first  unbarring  of  the  door  of  the 
ipnlchre. 

The  mannerism  of  Canaletto  is  the  most  degraded  that  I 

now  in  the  whole  range  of  art.     Professing  the  most  servile 

and  mindless  imitation,  it  imitates  nothing  but  the  blackness  of 

■     the  shadows ;  it  gives  no  one  single  architectural  ornament, 

however  near,  so  much  form  iis  might  enable  us  even  to  guess  at 

its  actual  one  ;  and  this  I  say  not  rashly,  for  I  shall  prove  it  by 

placing  portions  of  detail  accurately  copied  from  Canaletto  side 

by  side  with  engravings  from  the  Daguerreotype  ;  it  gives  the 

boHdinga  neither  their  architectural  beauty  nor  their  ancestrSl 

dignity,  for  there  is  no  texture  of  stone  nor  character  of  age  in 

j^JJanaletto'a  touch  ;  which  is  invariably  a  violent,  black,  sharp, 

^^Biled  penmaniikc  line,  as  far  removed  from  the  grace  of  nature 

^^E  from  her  faintness  and  transparency;  and  for  his  truth  of 

*  Tho  quantity  of  gold  with  wMdi  tlie  decorations  of  Venice  were  once 

covered  could  not  now  be  traced  or  credited  without  reference  to  llie  author. 

I      ilj  of  Gentile  Bellini.     The  greater  part  of  the  marble  iiiCivi\&wiga\i»:^ft'\KEQ. 

Eied  with  it  in  lines  and  points,  tlie  minarets  ot  81.  WmVl.'  a,  at\i  ^a  ^"i 
carFiagofthearcheBentmly  sheeted.  Tlie  Casai'OTO  v>i1.^i:vvifei''i^*« 
)  aaili  the  receat  commencement  of  Us  ReBloralion. 


I     sceptr 
^Beady 
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color,  let  the  single  fact  of  his  Laving  omitted  all  record,  wltat- 

soever,  of  the  fresroes  whose  wrecks  are  still  to  be  found  at  least 

one  half  of  the  unreatored  palaces,  and,  with  still  less  excasa- 
bleneaa,  all  pocord  of  the  magnificent  colored  marbles  of  many 
■whose  greens  and  purples  are  still  undimmed  upon  the  Casa 
Dario,  Caaa  Bianca  Capcllo,  and  multitudes  besides,  speak  for 
him  in  this  respect. 

Let  it  be  observed  that  I  find  no  fault  with  Canaletto,  for  his 
want  of  poetrj',  of  feeling,  of  artistical  thouglitfulness  in  treat- 
ment, or  of  the  various  other  virtues  which  ho  does  not  bo  much 
&6  profess.      He  profeaaos  nothing  but  colored  Daguerreotype- 

.  Let  us  liave  it :  most  precious  and  to  bo  revered  it  would 
be  T  let  OH  have  fresco  where  fresco  was,  and  that  copied  faith- 
fully ;  let  ua  have  carving  where  carving  is,  and  that  archi- 
tecturally true.  I  have  seen  Daguerreotypes  in  which  eveiy 
figure  and  rosette,  and  crack  and  stain,  and  Gasure  are  given  on 
a  scale  of  an  inch  to  Canaletto's  three  feet.  What  excnao  ia 
there  to  ho  offered  for  hia  omitting,  on  that  scale,  as  I  shall 
hereafter  show,  all  statement  of  such  oruiimont  whatever? 
mong  the  Flemish  schools,  exquisite  imitations  of  architecture 
e  found  constantly,  and  that  not  with  Canaletto's  vulgar, 
black  exaggeration  of  shadow,  but  in  the  most  pure  and  silvery 
and  luminous  grays.  I  have  little  pleasure  in  such  pictures  ; 
but  I  blame  not  those  who  have  more ;  they  are  what  they 
profess  to  ho,  and  they  are  wonderful  and  instructive,  and  often 
gradeful,  and  even  affecting,  but  Canaletto  possesses  no  virtue 
except  that  of  dexterous  imitation  of  commonplace  light  and 
shade,  and  perhaps,  with  the  exception  of  Salvator,  no  artist 

ever  fettered  his  unfortunate  admirers  more  securely  from 
all  healthy  or  vigorous  perception  of  truth,  or  been  of  more 
general  detriment  to  all  subsequent  schools. 
I  SI    Binrea«ion  Neither,  however,  by  the  Flemings,  nor  by  any 

meoa  wtS'iwe-  otli^r  of  the  elder  schools,  was  the  efEect  of  age  or 

•  lure  by  H.  Prom,  ^f  humau  life  upon  architecture  ever  adequately 
expressed.  What  ruins  they  drew  looked  as  if  broken  down  on 
purpose,  what  weeda  they  put  on  aeemed  put  on  for  ornament. 
Their  domestic  buildings  had  never  ativ  domeaticity,  the  people 
looked  oat  of  their  windows  evidentVy  to  \ie  ivivsni,  ot  ca.-(&a 
J'aio  the  street  oaly  to  stand  there  *"— '"f,     A.  poo-oXvw:  ^'■v^war 
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^H  neas  mfoetod  all  accident ;  bricks  fell  out  methodically,  windowB 
^B  opened  and  eliut  by  rule  ;  stones  were  chipped  at  regular  iiit«r- 
^^  Vala  ;  eyerything  tliat  happened  eeeraed  to  have  been  expocted 
before  ;  and  abovG  all,  the  street  had  been  washed  and  the 
liouses  dusted  expressly  to  bo  painted  in  their  best.  We  owe 
to  Prout,  I  believe,  the  first  perception,  and  certainly  the  only 
existing  expression  of  precisely  the  characters  whieli  were  want- 
;  to  old  art,  of  that  feeling  which  results  from  the  influenco 
among  the  noble  lines  of  architecture,  of  the  rent  and  the  rust, 
the  fissure,  the  lichen,  and  the  weed,  and  from  the  writing 
npon  the  pages  of  ancient  walls  of  the  confused  hieroglyphics  of 
human  history.  I  suppose,  from  the  deserved  popularity  of  the 
artist,  that  the  strange  pleasure  which  I  find  myself  in  the  deci- 
phering of  these  is  common  to  many  ;  the  feeling  has  been  rashly 
and  thoughtlessly  contemned  as  mere  love  of  the  picturesque  ; 
there  is,  as  I  have  above  shown,  a  deeper  moral  in  it,  and  we 
owe  much,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  bow  much,  to  the  artist  by 
whom  pre-eminently  it  has  been  excited.  For,  numerous  aa 
have  been  his  imitators,  extended  as  his  influence,  and  simple 
is  moans  and  manner,  there  has  yet  appeared  nothing  at  all 
to  eqnal  him  ;  there  is  no  stone  drawing,  no  vitality  of  architec- 
ture lite  Front's.  I  say  not  this  rashly,  I  have  Mackenzie  in 
my  eye  and  many  other  capital  imitators  ;  and  I  have  carefully 
reviewed  the  Architectural  work  of  the  Academicians,  often  most 
accurate  and  elaborate.  I  repeat,  there  is  nothing  but  the  work 
of  Prout  which  is  true,  living,  or  right  in  its  general  impres- 
sion, and  nothing,  therefore,  so  inexhaustibly  agreeable.  Faults 
he  has,  manifold,  easily  detected,  and  much  declaimed  against 
by  second-rate  artists ;  but  his  excellence  no  one  has  ever 
touched,  and  his  lithographic  work,  (Sketches  in  Flanders  and- 
Germany,)  which  was,  I  believe,  the  first  of  the  kind,  still 
remains  the  most  valuable  of  all,  numerous  and  elaborate  as  its 
Tarious  snccessors  liave  been.  The  second  series  (in  Italy  and 
Switzerland)  was  of  less  value,  the  drawings  seemed  more  labo- 
i,  and  had  less  of  the  life  of  the  original  sketchiss,  being 
also  for  the  most  part  of  subjects  less  adapted  for  the  detttla"^ 
ment  of  ihc  iirtist's peculiar  poWETB  \  but  both  a.Te  6'Q.e,  isfi^  '^^ 
t^FosseJs,  Loavain,  Cologne,  and  Nuremtetg,  £\i!ft\<icte  ot.  "^Jo 
■to^  ttfUBther   with  the  Toars.  Amboiae.  Geneva.,  vm\  ^^o^ 
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the  other,  exhibit  snbstaQtial  qnalities  of  etono  and  wood  drav-  ' 
ing,  together  with  an  ideal  appreciation  of  the  present  active 
yital  being  of  the  eities,  such  as  nothing  else  has  ever  ap- 
jiroiiehed.  Tlieir  value  ia  much  increased  by  the  circumBtancQ 
pf  their  being  drawn  by  the  artist's  own  hand  upon  the  stone, 
ind  by  Ibo  eoiisetjuent  manly  ruckleaaneea  of  subordinate  parts, 
[in  works  of  this  kind,  be  it  remembered,  much  is  subordinate,) 
Irhich  ia  of  all  characters  of  esccutioo  the  most  refreshing. 
iTotc  the  scrawled  middle  tint  of  the  wall  behind  the  Gothic 
jlrell  at  Batiabonne,  and  compare  this  manly  piece  of  work  with 
the  wretched  smoothness  of  recent  litJiograpby.  Let  it  not  be 
thought  that  there  ia  any  inconsistency  between  what  I  say  here 
and  what  I  have  said  respecting  finish.  This  piece  ol  dead  wall 
s  oa  much  finished  in  relation  to  \ia  fimclmi  as  a  wall  of  Ghir- 
Iftndaj'o's  or  Leonardo's  in  relation  to  theirs,  and  the  refreshing 
Quality  ia  the  same  in  both,  and  manifest  in  all  great  ma-'^tcrs, 
without  exception,  that  of  the  utter  regard lessness  of  the  means 
50  that  their  end  be  reached.  The  same  kind  of  scrawling  oc- 
Oora  often  in  the  shade  of  Ra£faelle. 

It  is  not  only,  however,  by  bis  peculiar  stone  touch  nor 
perception  of  human  character  that  he  is  distinguished.  He 
■ «  T..     „,    ia  the  most  dexterous  of  all   our  artists  in  a  oer- 

1  sa.  HiB  excfil- 

Rmi    conjpoai-  tain    kind    of    composition.     No    one     can    place 

Hon  Uld  color.  .n  .  • 

figures  like  mm,  except  Turuer.  It  is  one  thing  to 
know  where  a  piece  of  blue  or  white  is  wanted,  and  another  to 
make  the  wearer  of  the  blue  apron  or  white  cap  come  there,  and 
not  look  as  if  it  were  against  her  will.  Front's  streets  are  the 
only  streets  that  are  accidentally  crowded,  his  markets  are  tha 
only  markets  where  one  feels  inclined  to  get  out  of  the  way. 
,^Vith  others  we  feel  the  figures  so  right  where  they  are,  that  we 
iave  no  expectation  of  their  going  anywhere  else,  and  approve 
of  the  position  of  the  man  with  the  wheelbarrow,  without  the 
ffilightest  fear  of  his  running  against  our  legs.  One  other  merit 
le  has,  far  less  generally  acknowledged  than  it  should  be  :  he 
is  among  our  most  aunny  and  substantial  colorists.  Much  con- 
ventional color  occurs  in  his  inferior  pictures  {for  he  is  very  un- 
fqual)  and  some  in  aH  ;  but  portions  a,re  alwa'ga  to  ha  iound  of 
qaality  BO  Juminoaa  and  pure  that  I  have  tounitVieae'flOT^'Oa* 
oii/r  ones  capable   of  Ijeai-ing    juxtapo^UoajsitU  TMtufti  «iA 
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^^  Hnnt,  who  invariably  destroy  evcsrythiiig  else  that  comoa  within 
r    range  of  them.  ■  Hia  most  heawtiful  tones  occur  in  those  draw- 
/      lags  in  wliich  there  is  prevalent  and  powerful  warm  gray,  his 
I      most  failing  ones  in  tiioao  of  sandy  red.     On  his  dcliciencioa  I 
f      Bhall  not  insist,  because  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  how  far  it  is 
possible  for  him  to  avoid  thoni.     We  have  never  seen  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  peculiar  characters  ho  has  obtained  with  the  ac- 
curate following  oat  of  architectural  detail.     With  hia  present 
modes  of  execution,  farther  fidelity  is  impossible,  nor  has  any 
other  mode  of  oseeution  yet  obtained  the  same  results ;  and 
though  much  is  unaccomplished  by  him  in  certain  subjects,  and 
something  of  o^'er-mannoriam  may  be  traced  in  hia  treatment  of 
others,  as  especially  in  hia  mode  of  expressing  the  decorative 
part.s  of  Greek  or  Koman  architecture,  yet  in  hia  own  peculiar 
Gothic  territory,  where  the  spirit  of  the  subject  itself  is  some- 
what rude  and  groteaijue,  his  abstract  of  decoration  has  more 
of  the  spirit  of  the  reality  than  far  more  laborious  imitation. 
The  spirit  of  the  ■Flemish  Hotel  de  Ville  and  decorated  street 
architecture  has  never  been  even  in  the  slightest  degree  felt  or 
■   conveyed  except  by  him,  and  by  him,  to  my  mind,  faultlessly 
^hnnd  absolutely ;  and  though  his  interpretation  of  architecture 
P^iihat  contains  more  refined  art  in  its  details  is  far  less  satisfac- 
tory, still  it  is  impossible,  while  walking  on  his  favorite  angle  of 
tho  Piazzetta  at  Venice,  either  to  thii\k  of  any  other  artist  than 
Prout  or  not  to  think  of  hi?n. 

Many  other  dexterous  and  agreeable  architectural  artists  we 
have  of  various  degrees  of  merit,  but  of  all  of 
■rciitiectiinu  whom,  it  may  be  generally  said,  that  they  draw 
rally.  Q.  cuiter-  hats,  faccs,  cloaks,  and  caps  much  better  than 
Pront,  bat  figures  not  so  well ;  that  they  draw 
walla  and  windows  but  not  cities,  mouldings  and  buttresses  but 
not  cathedrals.  Joseph  Nash's  work  on  the  architecture  of  the 
middle  ages  is,  however,  valuable,  and  I  suppose  that  Ilaghe'a 
works  may  be  depended  on  for  fidelity.  But  it  appears  very 
strange  that  a  workman  capable  of  producing  the  clever  draw- 
ings he  has,  from  time  to  time,  sent  to  the  New  Society 
Painters  in  Water  Colors,  should  publish  lithographs  sq 
veBiaoaal,  forced,  and  UlelesB. 
»JtJa  not  without  hesitation,  that  I  mention,  a  name.  t> 


iin    ^ 


very 
law-    ^^ 
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ing  which  the  reader  may  already  have  been  flnrprisod  at  my 
Bilonco,  that  of  G.  Cattormole.  Tiiere  are  signs  in  his  works  of 
very  peculiar  gifts,  and  perhnpj^  also  of  powerful  gauins  ;  their 
deficienfioB  I  should  willingly  attribute  to  the  advice  of  ill-judg- 
ing friends,  and  to  the  applaaee  of  a  public  satisfied  with  shal- 
low efforts,  if  brilliant ;  yet  I  cannot  but  think  it  one  neeeaaary 
characteristic  of  all  true  genius  to  be  misled  by  no  such  false 
fires.  The  Antiquarian  fooling  of  Oattermole  is  pare,  earnest, 
and  natural ;  and  I  think  lus  imagination  originally  vigorons, 
certainly  his  fancy,  his  grasp  of  momentary  passion  considerable, 
his  Bensfl  of  aetion  in  the  hittnan  body  vivid  and  ready.  But 
no  original  talent,  however  brilliant,  can  sustain  its  energy 
when  the  demands  upon  it  are  constant,  and  all  legitimate  sup- 
port and  food  withdrawn.  I  do  not  recollect  in  any,  even  of 
the  most  important  of  Oattermole's  works,  so  much  as  a  fold 
of  drapery  studied  out  from  nature.  Violent  convent ionalism 
of  light  and  shade,  sketchy  forms  continually  less  and  lena 
developed,  the  walls  and  the  faces  drawn  with  the  sama  stucco 
color,  alike  opaque,  and  all  the  shades  on  Ileeh,  dress,  or  stone, 
laid  in  with  the  same  arbitrary  brown,  forever  tell  the  same  tale 
of  a  mind  wasting  ita  strength  and  suhstanee  in  the  production 
of  emptiness,  and  seeking,  by  more  and  more  blindly  hazarded 
handling,  to  conceal  the  weakness  which  the  attempt  at  finish 
would  betray. 

This  tendency  of  late,  has  been  painfully  visible  in  his  archi- 
tecture. Some  drawings  made  several  years  ago  for  an  annua! 
illustrative  of  Scott's  works  were  for  the  most  part  pure  and 
finely  felt — (though  irrelevant  to  our  present  subject,  a  fall  of 
the  Clyde  should  be  noticed,  admirable  for  breadth  and  grace  of 
foliage,  and  for  the  bold  sweeping  of  the  water,  and  another 
Biibject  of  which  I  regret  that  I  can  only  Judge  by  the  engraV'" 
ing ;  Glendearg  at  twilight — the  monk  Enstace  chased  by- 
Christie  of  the  Clint  hill— 7which  I  think  must  have  been  one  of 
the  sweetest  pieces  of  simple  Border  hill  feeling  ever  painted) — 
arid  about  that  time  his  architecture,  though  always  conven- 
tionally brown  in  the  shadows,  was  generally  well  drawn,  and 
always  powerfully  conceived. 

Since  then,  he  has  been  tending  grB.4via%  ttvtciw^h.  cxaggera- 
6fo/z  io  oaricatare,  and  vainly  endcftf  oring  to  a.\.W\w  "V^-^  morii.- 
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nate  bulk  of  decomtpd  parts,  that  dignity  which  is  onlj  to 
reached  hy  pnrity  of  proportion  and  majesty  of  line. 

It  has  pained  mo  deeply,  to  see  an  artist  of  so  great  origii 
power  indulging  in  childish  fantastieiam  and  exaggeration,  and 
substituting  for  the  serious  and  subdued  work  of  legitimate 
SM.  Thcertiin  iuiagiuatiou,  monstre  machicolationa  and  colossal 
^iii^r^sw'^f  cusps  and  crockets.  Wliilo  there  ia  bo  much  beau- 
Sl^n'i^miii-  '•'^^  arehiteeturo  daily  in  process  of  doKtruction 
iBcturai  aubjeci.  around  US,  I  Cannot  bu  t  think  it  treason  to  inja^iMB 
anything  ;  at  least,  if  we  must  have  composition,  let  the  design 
of  the  artist  be  such  as  tlio  architect  would  applaud.  But  it  ia 
sorely  very  grievous,  that  while  our  idle  artists  are  helping  their 
Tain  inTGutions  by  the  fall  of  spouges  on  soiled  paper,  glorious 
buildings  with  tlie  whole  intellect  and  history  of  centuries  con- 
centrated in  them,  are  suffered  to  fall  into  uuroeorded  ruin,  A 
day  doesnot  now  pass  in  Italy  without  the  destruction  of  some 
mighty  monument ;  the  streets  of  all  her  cities  echo  to  the 
hammer,  half  of  her  fair  buildings  lie  in  separate  stones  about 
the  places  of  their  foundation  ;  would  not  time  be  better  spent 
in  telling  us  the  truth  about  these  perishing  remnants  of  majestic 
thought,  than  in  perpetuating  the  ill-digested  fancies  of  idle 
Jiours  P  It  is,  I  repeat,  treason  to  the  cause  of  art  for  any  man 
to  invent,  unless  he  invents  something  better  than  has  been  in- 
vented before,  or  something  differing  in  kind.  There  is  rooi 
enough  for  invention  in  the  pictorial  treatment  of  what  exists. 
There  isjio  more  honorable  exhibition  of  imaginative  power,  than 
in  the  selection  of  such  place,  choice  of  such  treatment,  intro- 
duction of  such  incident,  as  may  produce  a  noble  picture  without 
deviation  from  one  line  of  the  actual  truth  ;  and  such  I  believe 
to  be,  indeed,  in  the  end  the  most  advantageous,  as  well  as  the 
most  modest  direction  of  the  invention,  for  I  recollect  no  singh 
instance  of  architectural  composition  by  any  men  except  such  oar 
Leonardo  or  Veronese,  who  could  design  their  architecl 
thoroughly  before  they  painted  it,  which  has  not  a  look 
inanity  and  absurdity.  The  best  landscapes  and  the  best  archi' 
tectural  studies  have  been  views ;  and  I  would  have  the  arti 
take  shame  to  himself  in  the  exact  degree  in  which  he  finds  hi 
seif  obliged  in  the  production  of  hia  picture  to  \oa6  staj,  CT«a 
the  smallest  parts  or  most  trivial  hues  wliicti  hwx  a.  'pwrt.  m 
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great  impression  made  bj  the  reality.  The  differenca  between 
the  drawing  of  the  architect  and  artist*  ought  never  to  be,  aa  it 
now  commoDlj  is,  the  difference  between  hfeless  formality  acd 
witlesa  license ;  it  ouglit  to  be  between  giving  the  mere  liaM 
and  measures  of  a  building,  and  giving  those  lines  and  measurea 
with  the  impression  and  soul  of  it  besides.  All  artists  should 
be  ashamed  of  themselves  when  they  find  they  have  not  tha 
■  power  of  being  trne  ;  the  right  wit  of  drawing  is  like  the  right 
wit  of  conversation,  not  hyperbole,  not  violence,  not  IriTolityj 
only  well  expressed,  laconic  truth. 

Among  the  members  of  the  Academy,  we  have  at  present  only 
one  professedly  architectural  draughtsman  of  uote,  David 
Eoberts,  whose  reputation  is  probably  farther  extended  on  the 
SM.  Works  ot  Continent  than  that  of  any  other  of  our  artists,  ei- 
^Ir''fliW?iy'aua  ''^l'''  LandsCGr.  I  am  not  certain,  however,  that  I 
s™''^  have  any  reason  to  congratulate  either  of  my  coun- 

trymen upon  this  their  European  estimation  ;  for  I  think  it  ex- 
ceedingly probable  that  in  both  instances  it  is  exclusively  based 
on  their  defects  ;  and  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Roberts,  in  particular, 
there  has  of  late  appeared  more  ground  for  it  than  is  altogether 
desirable  in  a  smoothness  and  over-finish  of  texture  which  bears 
dangerous  fellowship  with  the  work  of  our  Gallic  neighbors. 

The  fidelity  of  intention  and  honesty  of  system  of  fioberta 
have,  however,  always  been  moritorioas  ;  his  drawing  of  architec- 
ture is  dependent  on  no  unintelligible  linos,  or  blots,  or  substitu- 
ted types  :  the  main  lines  of  the  real  design  are  always  there,  and 
its  hollowness  and  undercuttings  given,  with  exquisite  Reeling  ; 
his  sense  of  solidity  of  form  is  very  peculiar,  leading  him  to' 
dwell  vrith  great  delight  on  the  roundings  of  edges  and  angles  ; 
his  execution  is  dexterous  and  delicate,  singularly  so  in  oil,  and 
hia  sense  of  chiaroscuro  refined.  But  ho  has  never  done  bipi- 
self  justice,  and  suffers  his  pictures  to  fall  hulow  the  rank  they 
Ehould  assume,  by  the  presence  of  several  marring  characters, 
which  I  shall  name,  because  it  is  perfectly  in  his  power  to  avoid 
them.  In  looking  over  the  valuable  series  of  drawing  of  the 
Holy  Laud,  which  we  owe  to  Mr.  Eoberts,  we  cannot  but  be 

*  Indeed  there  should  be  no  su<:h  difference  at  all.    Every  architect  ought 
to  be  an  utiat ;  every  verj  great  artist  is  necessarily  au  architect. 
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amazed  to  find  how  frequently  it  has  happened  that  there 
BOmethiug  very  white  immediately  in  the  foreground,  and  some- 
thing very  black  exactly  behind  it.  The  same  thing  happons 
perpetually  with  Mr.  Roberts's  pictures  ;  a  white  column  is  always 
coming  out  of  a  blue  mist,  or  a  white  stone  out  of  a  gi'een  pool, 
or  a  white  monument  out  of  a  browu  recess,  and  the  artifice  is 
not  always  concealed  with  dexterity.  This  ia  unworthy  of  so 
skilful  a  composer,  and  it  has  destroyed  the  impress ivoness  as 
well  as  the  color  of  some  of  his  finest  works.  It  shows  a  poverty 
iception,  which  apjiears  to  me  to  arise  from  a  deficient 
Uibit  of  study.  It  will  be  remembered  that  of  the  sketches  tot 
itis  work,  several  times  exhibited  in  London,  every  one  was  exe- 
Nited  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  about  the  same  degree  of 
mpletion :  being  all  of  tliem  accurate  records  of  the  main 
fchitectural  lines,  the  shapes  of  the  shadows,  and  the  i-emnants 
S  artificial  color,  obtained,  by  means  of  the  same  grays,  through- 
ont,  and  of  the  same  yellow  (a  singularly  false  and  cold  though 
convenient  color)  touched  upon  the  lights.  As  far  as  they  went, 
nothing  could  be  more  valuable  than  these  sketches,  and  the 
pnblic,  glancing  rapidly  at  their  general  and  graceful  efEects, 
ootild  hardly  form  anything  like  an  estimate  of  the  endurance 
and  determination  which  must  have  been  necessary  in  such  a 
climate  to  obtain  records  so  patient,  entire,  and  clear,  of  details 
BO  multitudinous  as  (especially)  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyp- 
tian temples  ;  an  endurance  which  perhaps  only  artists  can  estl- 
mato,  and  for  which  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Roberts 
most  difficult  to  discharge.  But  if  those  sketches  were  all  that 
the  artist  brought  home,  whatever  value  is  to  be  attached  to  them 
aa  statements  of  fact,  they  are  altogether  insufficient  for  the  pro- 
dooing  of  pictures.  I  saw  among  them  no  single  instajieo  of  a 
downright  study  ;  of  a  study  in  whieli  the  real  hues  and  shades 
of  eky  and  earth  had  been  honestly  realized  or  attempted  ;  nor 
were  there,  on  the  other  hand,  any  of  those  invaluable-blotted- 
five-minates  works  which  record  the  unity  of  some  single  and 
lagnificent  impressions.  Hence  the  pictures  which  have  been 
inted  from  these  sketches  have  been  as  much  alike  in  their 
nt  of  impressiveness  as  the  sketches  themselves,  and  have 
lever  home  the  living  aspect  of  the  Egyptian  light ;  it  has  always 
ien  impossible  to  say  whether  the  red  in  them  (not  a  TgleasB-at 
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one)  was  meant  for  hot  sunshine  or  fop  rod  sandstone — their 
power  has  been  farther  destroyed  by  the  necessity  the  artist  seema 
to  foul  himsulf  under  of  eldng  out  thoir  effect  by  points  of  bright 
foreground  color,  and  thus  we  liuve  been  encumbered  wift 
cuftuQS,  pipes,  scymctars,  and  blaok  liair,  when  all  that  we 
■wanted  was  a  lizard,  or  an  ibis.  .  It  is  perhaps  owing  to  this 
want  of  cai'nestneas  in  study  rather  than  to  deficiency  of  percep- 
tion, that  the  coloring  of  thia  artist  is  commonly  untrue.  Some 
time  ago  when  tie  was  painting  Spanish  subjects,  his  habit  was 
to  bring  out  his  whites  in  relief  from  transparent  bitumiaDOa 
browns,  which  though  not  exactly  right  in  color,  were  at  any 
rate  warru  and  agreuabie  ;  but  of  late  his  color  has  become  cold, 
waxy,  and  opaque,  and  in  his  deep  shades  he  sometimes  penoita 
himself  the  iise  of  a  violent  black  which  is  altogether  nojaBli- 
fiable.  A  picture  of  Eoslin  Chapel  exhibited  in  1844,  showed- 
this  defect  in  the  recess  to  which  the  stairs  descend,  in  an  ei- 
travagant  degree  ;  and  another  exhibited  in  the  British  Inatitn- 
tion,  instead  of  showing  the  exquisite  crumbling  and  lichenons 
texture  of  the  Rosliu  stone,  was  polished  to  as  vapid  smoothness 
as  ever  French  historical  picture.  The  general  feebleness  of 
tlio  effect  is  increased  by  the  insertion  of  the  ligures  as  yiolent 
pieces  of  local  color  unaffected  by  the  light  and  unblended  with 
the  hoes  around  them,  and  bearing  evidence  of  having  been 
paiutM  from  modeU  or  draperies  in  the  dead  light  of  a  room 
instead  of  sunshine.  On  these  deficiencies  I  should  not  have 
zenmrkcti,  but  that  by  honest  and  determined  painting  from  and 
of  ■urtnre,  it  is  perfwotly  in  the  power  of  the  artist  to  supply 
them  ;  and  it  i&  bilierly  to  be  rf^relted  that  the  accuracy  and 
elegance  of  his  work  should  not  be  aided  by  that  genuinonesB  of 
hue  and  effect  whivh  can  only  bo  given  bT  the  oncom promising 
effort  to  paint  not «  dne  piviure  but  an  impressive  and  known 
rfri/jr. 

The  two  artists  whom  vorks  it  dmuuhs  for  as  to  review,  are 
men  vhe  havv  pi«enttmi  lu  with  eaimjiea  of  the  ireatment  of 
evorr  kind  »t  subject,  and  awoii$  the  rest  with  portions  of 
archiiev'tuiv  which  th<!-  b**i  «(  war  esdti^vidr  architectural 
draughtsmen  <.vu)d  n<.^  exvvL 

TTn"  /n>jHei)t  n>fMV«»vs  mmle  tv>  ih*  mw^  ot  Clatkson  Stan- 
"  Mnxfij^iiottt  Um  Mlh^MCttt  fa$»  w»A«i  ixVeis^  tiec^sari  \«t 
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^^be  to  speak  Df  liim  here  at  any  length.     He  is  tlie  leader  of 
^^Bngliah  Realists,  and  perlmps  among  the  moro  remarkable  of  hi: 
^^n.  CTnrbHon     chivracteristica  is  the  look  of  common -sense  and 
^^■•"'''^  rationality  wliicli  his  compositions  will  ulways  bear 

when   opposed  to  any  kind   of    allet;tntiuu.      lie    apjiears   to 
think  of  no   other   artist.      What  ho   has   learned,   lias  been 
from   his   own  acquaintance  with  and   afiection  for  the  steep 
hills    and   the    deep   sea ;    and   his    modes  of    treatment  are 
alike  removed  from   sketchineas    or   incomplction,   and  from 
L  exaggeration    or    effort.       The     somewhat    orer-prosaic    tone 
^Mf  his  Bubjecta  is  rather  a  condescension  to  what  he  supposes  to 
^Bbe  pablie  feeling,  than  a  sign  of  want  of  feeling  in  himself  ;  for 
Bib  some  of  his  sketches  from  nature  or  fi'om  fancy,  I  have  seen 
powers  and  perceptions  manifested  of  a  far  higher  order  than  any 
that  are  traceable  in  his  Academy  works,  poiycrs  which  I  think 
J     him  much  to  he  blamed  for  checking.     The  portion  of  his  pic- 
res  usually  most  defective  in  this  respect  is  the  sky,  which  is 
Ipt  to  he  cold  and  uuinvcntive,   always  well  drawn,  but  with  a 
ind  of  hesitation  in  the  clouds  whether  it  is  to  be  fair  or  foul 
reather ;  they  Iiaving  neither  the  joyf  nlness  of  rest,   nor  the 
lajesty  of  atorm.     Their  color  is  apt  also  to  Tcrge  on  a  morbid 
fas  eminently  the  case  in  the  large  picture  of  the 
reck  on  the  coast  of  Holland  exhibited  in  1844,  a  work  in 
Ihich  both  his  powers  and  faults  were  prominently  manifested, 
e  picture  being  full  of  good  painting,  hut  wanting  in  its  entire 
There  was  no  feeling  of  wreck  about  it ;  and,  but  for 
e  damage  about  her  bowsprit,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
r  B  landsman  to  say  whether  the  hull  was  meant  for  a  wreck  or 
rdship.     Nevertheless,  it  ia  always  to  be  recollected,  that 
k  subjects  of  this  kind  it  is  probable  that  much  escapes  us  in 
msequence  of  our  want  of  knowledge,  and  that  to  the  eye  of 
Hie  seaman  much  may  be  of  interest  and  value  which  to  us 
appears  cold.     At  all  events,  this  healthy  and  rational  regard 
of  things  is  incomparably  preferable  to  the  dramatic  ahanrdi- 
^a  which  weaker  artists  commit  in  matters  marine  ;  and  from 
5)per-colored  sunsets  on  green  waves  sixty  feet    high,  with 
nilifiower  breakers,   and    ninepin  rocks  ;   from  drowning  on 
jAb,  and  stsrvi'ng  on  rafts,  and  lying  naked  on'\ifo.(^\i>a,'*iS& 
illy  refreshing  to  turn   to  a  surge  of  StdTifeXi' 5  ^me,  'saivX.. 
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Berriceable,  unBentimental  sea.  Itwoiild  be  well,  howeTer,  if  he 
would  sometimes  take  a  higher  flight.  The  Ciistle  of  Ischla  gave 
him  a  gnuid  subject,  andalitilemoi-o  invention  in  the  sky,  a  little 
less  miiddiuess  in  the  rocks,  and  a  little  more  savageness  in  the  sea, 
■would  have  made  it  an  impressive  picture ;  it  just  misses  the 
sublime,  yet  is  a  fine  work,  and  better  engraved  than  usual  by  the 
Art  Union. 

One  fault  wo  cannot  but  venture  to  find,  even  in  onr  own 
extreme  ignorance,  with  Mr.  Stunficld'a  boata  ;  they  never  look 
weather-beaten.  There  ia  something  peculiarly  precious  in  the 
rusty,  dusty,  tar-triekled,  fishy,  phosph orescent  brown  of-an  old  - 
boat,  and  when  this  has  just  dip(jed  under  a  wave  and  rises  to 
the  sunshine  it  is  enough  to  drive  Giorgione  to  despair.  I  have 
never  seen  any  effort  at  this  by  Stanfield  ;  his  boats  always  look 
new  painted  and  olean  ;  witness  esi>ecially.  the  one  before  the 
ship  in  the  wi-eck  picture  above  noticed  ;  and  there  ia  some  such 
absence  of  a  right  sense  of  color  in  other  portions  of  his  subject ; 
even  his  fishermen  have  always  clean  jackets  and  unsoiled  caps, 
and  his  very  rocks  are  iichenless.  And,  by  the  way,  this  ought 
to  be  noted  respecting  modern  painters  in  general,  that  they 
have  not  a  proper  sense  of  the  value  of  dirt ;  cottage  children 
never  appear  but  in  fresh  got-up  caps  and  aprons,  and  white- 
handed  beggars  excite  compassion  in  unexceptionable  rags.  In 
reality,  almost  all  the  colors  of  things  associated  with  human 
life  derive  something  of  their  exiiression  and  value  from  the 
tones  of  impurity,  and  so  enhance  tlie  value  of  the  entirely  pure 
tints  of  nature  herself.  Of  Staiifield's  rock  and  mountain 
drawing  enough  will  be  said  hereafter.  His  foliage  is  inferior  ; 
his  architecture  admirably  drawn,  but  commonly  wanting  in 
color.     His  picture  of  the  Doge's  palace  at  Venice  wa.s  quit* 

'  clay-cold  and  untrue.  Of  late  be  has  shown  a  marvellous  predi- 
lection for  the  realization,  even  to  actually  relieved  texiure,  of 
old  worm-eaten  wood  ;  we  trust  he  will  not  allow  such  fancies 
to  carry  Jiim  too  far. 

The  name  I  have  last  to  mention  is  that  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner. 
I  do  not  intend  to  speak  of  this  artist  at  present  in  general 
terms,  because  my  constant   practice  throughout  this  work  i 

io  say,  when  I  speak  of  an  artist  at  all,  the  \ 

'•e/j'ere  and  feel  respecting  him  ;  and  the  tTOt"\i  o 


iQ  verj  truth,  of  wha^^J 
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and  fcol  respecting  Turner  would  appear  in  thia  place,  uusup-  * 
ported  by  any  proof,  mere  rhapsody.  I  shall  therefore  here  con- 
fine myself  to  a  rapid  glance  at  the  relations  of  his 
Tu'niEr,  ■  Forao  past  and  present  works,  and  to  some  notice  of  what 
Si/fn  "lOi  gr^t  he  has  failed  of  accomplishing :  the  greater  part 
**  """  of  the  eubseqnent  chaptera  will  be  exclusiTely  de- 

voted to  the  examinatioitoof  the  new  fields  over  which  he  has  ex- 
tended the  range  of  landscape  art. 

It  is  a  fact  more  univGreally  acknowledged  than  enforced  or 

acted  upon,  that  all  groat  painters,  of  whatever  school,   have 

been  great  only  in  their  rendering  of  what  they  had  scon  and 

felt  from  early  childhood  ;  and  that  the  greatest  among  them 

have  been  the  most  frank  in  acknowledging  this  their  inability 

to  treat  anything  successfully  but  that  with  which  they  had  been 

familiar.     The  Madonna  of  Eaffiiclle  was  born  on  the  TTrbino 

mountains,  Ghirlandajo's  is  a  Florentine,  Bellini's  a  Venetian  ; 

there  is  not  the  slightest  effort  on  the  part  of  any  one  of  these 

great  men  to  paint  her  as  a  Jewess,     It  is  not  the  place  here  to 

insist  farther  on  a  point  so  simple  and  so  universally  demon- 

^ribrable.     Expression,  character,  types  of  countenance,  costume, 

Jftlor,  and   accessories  are  with   all  great  painters  whatsoever 

e  of  their  native  land,  and  that  frankly  and  entirely,  witli- 

Fnt  the  slightest  attempt  at  modification  ;  and  I  assert  fearlessly 

Lat  it  is  irapossible  that  it  should  ever  be  otherwise,  and  that 

0  man  ever  painted  or  ever  will  paint  well  anything  but  wliat 

B  has  early  and  long  seen,  early  and  long  felt,  and  early  and 

J  loved.     How  far  it  is  possible  for  the  mind  of  one  nation 

t  generation  to  he  healthily  modified  and  taught  by  the  work  of 

SDother,  I  presume  not  to  determine  ;   bat  it  depends  upon 

whether  the  energy  of  the  mind  which  receives  the  instruction 

be  BufBcient,  while  it  takes  oiit  of  what  it  feeds  upon  that  which 

^^u  universal  and  common  to  all  nature,  to  resist  all  warping 

^^nm  national  or  temporary  peculiarities.       Nino  Pisano  got 

^^PBrthing  but  good,  the  modern  French  nothing  but  evil,   from 

^V^Q  stndy  of  the  antique ;  but  Nino  Pisano  had  a  God  and  a 

character.     All  artists  who  have  attempted  to  assume,   or  in 

their  weakness  have  been  affected  by,  the  national  pecnliaritioa 

of  other  timps  and  counfi'ies,  have  instantVy,  ■^Wus^ct  'fiossa 

^riffioal power,  fallen  to  third-rate  rank,  ot  laflcn  i^'w-^s^et, 

IL ri 
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and  have  invarialily  lost  their  birthright  aud  hleseing,  lost  tWin 
power  over  the  human  heart,  lost  all  capability  of  teaching  or 
bonetitiitg  othera.  Compare  the  hybrid  classilicatiou  of  Wilaon 
with  the  riish  English  purity  of  Gainahorough ;  compare  the 
recent  exhibition  of  middle-age  cartoons  for  the  Uonses  of  Par- 
liament with  the  works  of  Hogarth  ;  compare  the  sickly  modem 
German  imitations  of  the  great  Italian^  with  Albert  Dnrer  and 
Holbein  ;  compare  the  vile  elassicality  of  Canova  and  the  modem 
Italians  with  Mino  da  Fieaole,  Lnca  della  Bobbia,  and  Andi'ea 
del  Verroochio.     The  manner  of  Nicolo  Poussiu  is  said  to  be 

^  Greek — it  may  bo  so  ;  this  only  I  know,  that  it  is  heartless  and 
profitless.  The  severity  of  the  rule,  however,  extends  not  in  full 
force  to  the  nationality,  but  only  to  the  visibility  of  things  ;  for 
It  is  very  possible  for  an  artist  of  powerful  mind  to  throw  himself 
well  into  the  feeling  of  foreign  nations  of  his  own  time.  Thus 
John  Lewis  has  been  eminently  successful  in  hia  seizing  of  Span- 
ish character.  Yet  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  seizure !«  such  as 
Spaniards  themselves  would  acknowledge  ;  it  is  probably  of  the 
habits  of  the  people  more  than  their  hearts  ;  continued  eilorts 
of  this  kind,  especially  if  their  subjects  be  varied,  aasnredlj  end 
in  failure ;  Lewis,  who  seemed  so  omiiiontly  penetrative  in 
Spain,  sent  nothing  from  Italy  but  compleiions  and  costumes, 
and  I  expect  no  good  from  his  stay  in  Egypt.  English  artists 
are  nsually  entirely  ruined  by  residence  in  Italy,  but  for  this 
there  are  collateral  causes  which  it  is  not  here  the  place  to 
examine.  Be  this  as  it  may,  and  whatever  success  may  be  at- 
tained in  pictures  of  slight  and  unpretending  aim,  of  genre, 
aa  they  arc  called,  in  the  rendering  of  foreign  character,  of  this 
I  am  certain,  that  whatever  is  to  be  truly  great  and  affecting 
must  have  on  it  the  strong  stamp  of  the  native  land  ;  not  a  law 
this,  but  a  necessity,  from  the  intense  bold  on  their  country  of 
the  affections  of  all  truly  great  men  ;  all  clasaicality.  all  middle- 
age  patent  reviving,  is  ntterly  vain  and  absurd  ;  if  we  are  now 
to  do  anything  great,  good,  awful,  religious,  it  must  be  got  out 
of  our  own  little  island,  and  ont  of  this  year  1846,  railroads  and 
all  :  if  a  British  painter.  I  say  this  iti  earnest  serionsness,  can- 
not make  historical  characters  out  of  the  British  House  of  Peers, 
lie  cannot  paint  history  ;  and  if  he  cannot  make  a  Madonna g 
British  gir}  of  the  nineteenth centurj, \ie  tanivot^iaixut  o"ci.%^ 
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The  nile,  of  course,  fiolda  in  laudacape  ;  yet  bo  far  less 
Snthoritatively,  that  the  material  nature  of  all  countries  and 
B  is  in  many  points  actually,  and  in  all,  in  principle,  the 
aame  ;  so  that  feeliuga  educated  in  Cumberland, 
teeitng  on  may  find  their  food  in  Switzerland,  and  imprea- 
^DdK^ie  Bub-  siona  first  received  among  the  rocks  of  Cornwall, 
B  recalled  upon  the  precipices  of  Genoa.  Add  to 
£his  actual  sameness,  the  power  of  every  great  mind  to  posseas 
iteeU  of  the  spirit  of  things  ouce  presented  to  it,  and  it  is  evident, 
ihat  little  limitation  can  be  set  to  tlie  landscape  painter  as  to 
'  e  choice  of  his  field  ;  and  that  the  law  of  nationality  will  hold' 
iritt  him  only  so  far  as  a  certain  joyfulnoss  and  completion  will 
le  by  preference  found  in  those  parts  of  his  subject  which  re- 
nind  liim  of  his  own  land.  But  if  he  attempt  to  impress  on  his 
andscapcs  any  other  spirit  than  that  he  has  felt,  and  to  make 
hem  landscapes  of  other  times,  it  is  all  over  with  him,  at  least, 
n  the  degree  in  which  such  reflected  moonshine  takes  place  of 
he  genuine  light  of  the  present  day. 

The  reader  will  at   once  perceive  how  mnch  trouble  this 
Imple  principle  will  save  both  the  painter  and  the  critic  ;  it  at 
3  sets  aside  the  whole  schoo!  of  common  composition,  and 
aoneratcs  ns  from  the  labor  of  minutely  examining  any  land- 
qape  which  has  nymphs  or  philosophers  in  it. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  illustrate  this  principle  by  any 
eferent;e  lo  the  works  of  early  landscape  painters,  as  I  suppose 
;  ia  universally  acknowledged  with  respect  to  them;  Titian 

T  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  the  influence  of  the  native  ■ 
r  on  a  strong  mind,  and  Claude,  of  that  of  the  classical  poison 
1  a  weak  one  ;  bnt  it  is  very  necessary  to  keep  it  in  mind  in 
sviewing  tlie  works  of  our  great  modern  landscape  painter. 

I  do  cot  know  in  what  district  of  England  Turner  first  or 
ongest  studied,  but  the  scenery  whoso  influence  I  can  trace 
Host  definitely  throughout  his  works,  varied  as  they  are,  is  that 
of  Yorkshire.     Of  all  his  di-awinga,  I  think,  those 
EiwCTWtion  in  of  the  Yorkshire  series  have  the  most  heart  in 
■  thorn,  the  most  affectionate,   simple,  unwearied, 

Bfioas  finishing  of  trath.     There  is  m  them  httle  seeking  aft&t 
Sect,  but  a  etrong  love  of  place,  little  exhibition  ot  ft\e  a.x'iJisiO  * 
|Ri  powers  or  pocaliarities,   but  intense    appiecia^AOti  ol  '^'* 
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Btaallest  local  minutioe.  Theso  drawings  have  unfortnnately 
changed  hande  frequently,  and  hflvo  been  abused  and  ill  treated 
by  pietiiro  dealers  and  cleaners  ;  the  greater  number  of  them, 
.are  now  mere  wrecks,  I  name  them  not  as  instances,  but  aa 
proofB  of  the  artist's  study  in  this  district ;  for  tlie  affection  to 
which  they  owo  their  excellence,  must  have  been  grounded  long 
rears  before.  It  is  to  be  traced,  not  only  in  these  drawings  of 
places  themselves,  but  in  the  peculiar  love  of  the  painter  for 
landed  forms  of  hills  ;  not  but  that  he  ia  right  in  this  on 
^general  principles,  for  Idooht  not,  that,  with  his  peculiar  feeling 
for  beauty  of  lino,  his  hills  would  have  been  rounded  still,  even 
if  he  had  studied  first  among  the  peaks  of  C^adore  ;  but  rounded 
to  the  same  extent  aud  with  the  same  delight  in  their  roundness, 
they  would  not  have  been.  It  is,  I  believe,  to  those  broad 
wooded  steeps  and  swells  of  the  Yorkshire  downs  that  we  in  part 
owe  the  singular  umsaivenoss  that  prevails  in  Turner's  mountain 
jdrawing,  and  gives  it  <ine  of  its  chief  elements  of  grandeur.  Let 
the  reader  open  the  Liber  Studiorum,  and  compare  the  painter's 
enjoyment  of  the  lines  in  the  Ben  Arthur,  with  his  comparative 
Bn comfortableness  among  those  of  the  aiguilles  ahont  the  Mer 
Ae  Glace.  Great  as  hu  is,  those  peaks  would  have  been  touched 
Tery  differently  by  a  Savoyard  aa  great  as  he. 

I  am  in  the  biiliit.  of  looking  to  the  Yorkshire  drawLngs,  as 
indicating  one  of  the  culminating  points  in  Turner's  career, 
these  he  attained  the  highest  degree  of  what  he  had  up  to 
(hat  time  attempted,  namely,  finish  aud  quantity  of  form  united 
ith  expression  of  atmosphere,  and  light  without  color.  His 
trly  drawings  are  singnlarly  instructive  in  this  definiteness  and 
eimplicity  of  aim.  Xo  complicated  or  brilliant  color  is  ever 
thouglit  of  in  them  ;  they  are  little  more  than  exquisite  etndies 
in  light  and  shade,  very  green  blues  being  used  for  the  shadows, 
Und  golden  browns  for  the  lights.  The  difficulty  and  treachery 
r  color  being  thus  avoided,  the  artist  was  able  to  bend  his  whole 
lind  upon  the  drawing,  and  thus  to  attain  such  decision,  deli- 
eaey.  and  completeness  as  have  never  in  any  wise  been  eqnalledi 
rnd  as  might  serve  him  for  a  secure  foundation  in  all  after  ei- 
leriments.  Of  the  quantity  aud  precision  of  his  details,  tha 
mwingg  made  for  ffakewill's  Italy,  are  sinftuhir  examples.  The 
<Bt  perfect  gem  in  execntion  ia  a  little  bit  oq  tVft  "Kimwi,  -wv-ak 
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Toeds  ia  the  .oregronud,   in  the  poaaession  of  B.  Q.  WindnSj 

Esq.,  of  Tottenham  ;  but  the  Yorkshire  drawings  Boem  to  be  on 

the  whole  the  most  noble  rcpreaentiitives  of  bis  art  at  this  period. 

About  the  time  of  their  production,  the  artist  aeenoa  t-o  have 

felt  that  he  had  done  either  all  that  could  he  done,  or  all  that 

iraa  necessary,  in  that  manner,  and  began  to  reach  after  Bome- 

ihing  beyond  it.     The  element  of  color  begins  to  mingle  with 

lis  work,  and  in  the  first  efforts  to  reconcile  his  intense  feeling 

lor  it  with  hia  careful  form,  several  anomalies  begin  to  be  visible, 

bud  some  unfortunate  or  uninteresting  works  necesaarily  belong 

o  the  period.     The  England  drawings,  which  are  very  charac- 

leristic  of  it,  are  exceedingly  unequal, — some,  as  the  Oakhamp- 

lOn,  Kilgarren,  Alnwick,  and  Llanthouy,  being  among  hia  finest 

irorka ;  others,  aa  the  Windsor  from  Eton,  the  Eton  College, 

md  the  Bedford,  showing  coarseness  and  conventionality. 

I  do  not  know  at  what  time  the  painter  first  weht  abroad, 

rat  among  the  earliest  of  the  series  of  the  Liber  Studiorum 

dates  1808, 1809,)  occur  the  magnificent  Mont  St.  Gothard,  and 

little  Devil's  Bridge.     Now  it  ia  remarkable  that 
«).  The  doinasiic     ,.        ,  .  .    ,''  .^,     ,,. 

ab}cct«   ot   tbo  after  Ins  acquaintance  with  tins  scenery,  so  eon- 


genial  in  almost  all  respects  with  the  energy  of  his 
poind,  and  supplying  liim  with  materials  of  which  in  these  two 
■Dbjecta,  and  in  the  Chartreuse,  and  several  others  afterwards, 
le  showed  both  his  entire  appreciation  and  command,  the  pro- 
wrtion  of  English  to  foreign  subjects  should  in  the  rest  of  the 
TOrk  be  more  than  two  to  one ;  and  that  those  English  sub- 
ecta  should  be — many  of  them— of  a  kind  peculiarly  simple,  and 
tt  every-day  occurrence,  such  as  the  Pemhiiry  Mill,  the  Farm 
Tard  Composition  with  the  White  Horso,  that  with  the  Cocks 
ipd  Pigs.  Hedging  and  Ditching,  Watercress  Gatherere  (scene 
t  Twickenham,)  and  the  beautiful  and  solemn  rustic  subject 
ulled  a  Watermill  ;  and  that  the  architectural  subjects  instead 
[  being  taken,  as  might  have  been  expected  of  an  artist  so  fond 
E  treating  effects  of  extended  space,  from  some  of  the  enormous 
Bntinental  masses  are  almost  exclusively  British  ;  Rivaulx, 
toly  Island.  Dumblaiii,  Dans  tan  borough,  Chepstow,  St.  Cath- 
rine's,  Greenwich  Hospital,  an  English.  ?ari^  'iVonSa,  ^ 
Mion  Bain,  and  aa  exquisite  EeminiaceiiCB  oi  'Ocv.ei  'Sia.'^^a- 
wlaad  CsBtle  in  the  pastoral,  with  tke  "bioot,  -flooift-Q.  'WAi^' 
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and  wild  dnck,  to  all  of  which  we  have  nothing  foreign  to  opposs 
but  three  alight,  ill-considered,  and  unsatisfactory  suBiects, 
from  Basic,  Laiiffcaboarg,  and  another  Swiss  village  ;  and, 
further,  not  only  is  the  preponderance  of  subject  British,  but  of 
Affection  also  ;  for  it  is  etrauge  with  what  fulness  and  completion 
ite  home  subjects  are  treated  in  comparison  with  the  greater 
;  of  the  foreign  ones.  Compare  the  figures  and  sheep  in 
Hie  Hedging  and  Ditching,  and  the  East  (iate  Winchelaea, 
together  with  the  near  leafage,  with  the  puzzled  foreground  and 
inappropriate  figures  of  the  Lake  of  Thuu  ;  or  the  cuttlo  and 
road  of  the  St.  Catherine's  Hill,  with  the  foreground  of  the 
Bonneville  ;  or  the  exquisite  figure  with  the  sheaf  of  com,  in 
the  Watermill,  with  the  vintages  of  the  Grenoble  subject. 

in  his  foliage  tlie  same  predilections  are  remarkable.  Bem- 
iscenoes  of  English  willows  by  the  brooks,  and  Englisli  forest 
glades  mingle  even  with  the  heroic  foliage  of  the  .lEsaeus  and' 
Hesperie,  and  the  Cephalus  ;  into  the  pine,  whether  of  Switzer- 
land or  the  glorious  Stone,  he  cannot  enter,  or  enters  at  his 
peril,  like  Ariel.  Those  of  the  Valley  of  Chamounis  are  fine 
aiasaes,  better  pines  than  other  people's,  but  not  a  bit  like  pines 
br  all  that ;  he  feels  his  weakness,  and  tears  them  off  the  distant 
mountains  with  the  mcrcilessness  of  an  avalanche.  The  Stone 
pines  of  the  two  Italian  compositions  are  fine  in  their  arrange- 
ment, but  they  are  very  pitiful  pines  ;  the  glory  of  the  Alpine 
Tose  he  never  touches  ;  he  munches  chestnutB  with  no  relish  j 
never  has  learned  to  like  olives  ;  aud,  by  the  vine,  we  find  him 
'in  the  foreground  of  the  Grenoble  Alps  laid  utterly  and  incontro- 
Tertibly  on  his  back. 

I  adduce  these  evidences  of  Turner's  nationality  (and  innu- 
inerable  others  might  be  given  if  need  were)  not  as  proofs  of 
IreaknesB  but  of  power  ;  not  bo  much  as  testifying  want  of  per- 
ception in  foreign  lands,  as  strong  hold  on  his  own  will ;  for  1 
a  sure  that  no  artist  who  has  not  this  hold  upon  his  own  will 
er  get  good  out  of  any  other.     Keeping  this  principle  in  mind, 
it  is   instructive   to   observe    the  depth    and  solemnity  which 
Timer's  feeling  received  from  the  scenery  of  the  continent,  the 
sfffl  appreciation  up  to  a  certain  point  of  all  that  is  locally  char- 
actenstic,  and  the  ready  seizure  for  iutwrc  usa  ot  ^  -^■ai.-Miila 
Jnaien'al, 
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Of  all  foreign  counfcries  Tio  has  most  entirely  entered  into  the 
jIt  of  France  ;  partly  beeanae  here  he  found,  more  fellowship 
.cf  Beene  with  his  own  England,  ])artly  hecaase  an  amount  of 
thought  which  will  miss  of  Italy  or  Switzerland, 
DBinting  of         will  fathom  Franco  ;  partly  hecause  there  Is  in  the 
iBnflucape.   The   Frenoh  foliage  and  forma  of  ground,  much  that  ia 
especially  congenial  with  hia  own  peculiar  choice 
of  form.     To  what  cause  it  ia  owing  I  cannot  tell,  nor  is  it  gen- 
erally allowed  or  felt ;  but  of  the  fact  I  am  certain,  that  for 
grace  of  stem  and  perfection  of  form  in  thoir  transparent  fohage, 
the  French  trees  arc  altogether  unmatched  ;  and  their  modes  of 
grouping  and  massing  are  so  perfectly  and  constantly  beautiful 
that  I  think  of  all  countries  for  educating  an  artist  to  the  per- 
bsption  of  grace,  France  bears  the  hell  ;  and  that  not  romantic 
■jlor  mountainous  France,  not  the  Vosgea,  nor  Anvergne,  nor 
"V)vcncc,  but  lowland  France,  Picardy  and  Normandy,  the  val- 
lya  of  the  Loire  and  Seine,  and  even  the  district,  so  thought- 
ily  and  mindlessly  abused  by  Englisli  travellers,  as  unintorest- 
ig,  traversed  between  Calais  and  Dijon  ;  of  which  there  is  not 
igle  valley  hut  ia  full  of  the  most  lovely  pictures,  nor  a  mile 
itti  which  the  artist  may  not  receive  instruction  ;  the  district 
imediately  about  Sens  being  perhaps  the  moat  valuable  from, 
the  grandeur  of  its  lines  of  poplars  and  the  unimaginable 
and  beauty  of  the  tree  forms  in  the  two  great  avonuea  withoi 
the  walla.     Of  this  kind  of  beauty  Turner  was  the  flrat  to  takS 
iguizance,  and  he  still  remaina  the  only,  but  in  himself  the 
iffioient  painter  of  French  landscape.     One  of  the  moat  beauti- 
fnl  examples  is  the  drawing  of  trees  engraved  for  the  Keepsake, 
now  in  the  possession  of  B.   Q.   Windus,  Esq. ;   the  drawings 
made  to  illustrate  thi;  scenery  of  the  Rivera  of  France  supply 
instances  of  the  most  varied  character. 

The  artist  appears,  until  very  lately,  rather  to  hav 
from  Switzerland  thoughts  aiid  general  conceptions  of  i 
of  grand  form  and  effect  to  be  used  in  his  after  compositioiWii 
"iftD  to  have  attempted  the  seizing  of  its  actual  character,     Thia 
beforehand  to  he  expected  from  the  utter  physicul  impoasi' 
tity  of  rendering  certain   effects  of  Swiss  scenery,  and  y 
lotoay  and  unmanageableness  of    oUiexa.    Tte  "^«S»S!^ 
\oanix  in  the  collection  of  WalfccT  "Bam^sjea,  "Easv-  ' 
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never  seen  ;  it  hne  a  high  reputation  ;  the  Hannibal  passing  the 
Alps  in  its  presi^nt  state  exhibits  nothing  but  a  huitvy  shower  and 
B  crowd  of  people  getting  wet;  another  piet  lire  in  the  artist*! 
gallery  of  a  laud-fall  is  most  masterly  and  interesting,  but  more 
daring  than  agreetible.  The  Snow-storm,  aTalanche,  and  iniia- 
.dation,  is  ono  of  his  mightiest  works,  but  the  amount  of  moun- 
tain di'awing  in  it  is  less  than  of  cloud  and  effect ;  the  subjecta 
in  tho  Liber  Studiornni  are  on  the  whole  the  moat  intensely  felt, 
and  next-to  them  the  vignettes  to  Rogera'a  I'oems  and  Italy. 
'  Of  some  recent  drawings  of  Swiss  subject  I  ahall  speak  presently. 

The  effect  of  Italy  upon  liis  mind  is  very  puzzling.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  gave  him  the  solemnity  and  power  which  are  mani- 
fested in  the  historical  compositions  of  the  Liber  Stndiorum, 
Hia  rendor-  Diore  especially  the  Rizpah,  the  Cephalus,  the  scene 

Kterfiu'iBm  fi'oiu  the  Fairy  Queen,  and  the  ^Esacus  and  Hes- 
Sw'coropo^-'  psrie  :  on  the  other,  he  seems  never  to  have  entered 
"~-T  howiuiiiiE.  thoroughlyintothespirit  of  Italy,  and  the  materials 
he  obtained  there  were  afterwards  but  awkwardly  introduoed 
in  hia  large  compositions. 

Of  these  there  are  very  few  at  all  worthy  of  him  ;  none  but 
the  Liber  Studiorum  subjects  are  thoroughly  great,  and  these 
are  great  because  there  is  in  tliem  the  seriousness  without  the 
materials  of  other  countries  and  times.  There  is  notliing  par- 
ticularly indicative  of  Palestine  in  the  Barley  llarvest  of  the 
Bizpah,  nor  in  those  round  and  awful  trees  ;  only  the  solemnity 
of  the  south  in  the  lifting  of  tho  near  buraiug  moon.  The  rocks 
of  the  Jason  may  bo  seen  in  any  quarry  of  "Warwickshire  aancU 
stone.  Jason  himself  has  not  a  bit  of  Greek  about  him — ^he  ia 
a  simple  warrior  of  no  period  in  particular,  nay,  I  think  there  ia 
something  of  the  nineteenth  century  about  his  legs.  When 
local  character  of  this  classical  kind  ia  attempted,  the  painter  ia 

t  visibly  cramped  :  awkWard  resemblances  to  Claude  testify  the 
,TTaut  of  his  usual  forceful  originality  :  in  tho  tenth  Plague  of 
Egypt,  he  makes  ns  think  of  Belzoui  rather  tiian  of  Moses  ;  tho      , 
fifth  ia  a  total  failure,  the  pyramids  look  like  brick-kilns,  and 
the  fire  running  along  the  ground  bears  brotherly  resemblancfl      ' 
to  tie  burning  of  manure.     The  realization  of  the  tenth  plague      { 
o w  in  his gaUery  is  finer  than  the  etuAjj^rat  aliW  ■aft\'a.'«stes,'0\M^'.,     ; 
irf  o/ iie  Jarg-e  compositions  whichhuvemuda.oll'taX^'-vQ.'CaRSBii  i 
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the  greater  part  are  overwhelmed  with  quantity  and  deficient  in 
emotion.  The  Crossing  the  Brook  is  one  of  the  best  of  tliese 
hybrid  pictures  ;  incompai-uljlu  in  its  tree  drawing,  it  yet  leaves 
us  doubtful  where  we  ai-e  to  look  and  what  we  are  to  feel  ;  it  ia 
northern  in  its  color,  southern  in  its  foliage,  Italy  in  its  details, 
and"  England  in  its  sensations,  without  the  grandeur  of  the  one, 
or  the  healthiness  of  the  other. 

The  two  Carthagoa  are  mere  rationalizations  of  Claude,  one 
of  them  excessively  bad  in  color,  the  other  a  grand  thought,  and 
yet  one  of  the  kind  which  does  no  one  any  good,  because  every- 
thing in  it  is  reciprocally  sacrifleed  ;  the  foliage  is  sacrificed  to 
the  architecture,  the  arehiteeture   to  the  water,  the  water  ia 
neither  sea,  nor  river,  nor  lake,  nor  brook,  nor  canal,  and  savors 
of  fiegent's  Park  ;  the  foreground  is  uncomfortable  ground,— let 
-on  building  leases.      So    the  Caligiila's   Bridge,    Temple    of 
Jupiter,  Departure  of  Reguhls,   Ancient  Italy,  Cicero's  Villa, 
and  Buch  others,  come  they  from  whose  hand  they  may,  I  class 
under  the  general  head  of  "nonsense  pictures."     There  never 
■^ean  be  any  wholesome  feeling  dcvoloped  in  those  propoateroua 
IhoGumnlations,  and  where  the  artist's  feeling  fails,  his  art  fol- 
BIQows  j  so  that  the  worst  possible  examples  of  Turner's  color  are 

found  in  pictures  of  this  class  ;  in  one  or  two  instaneea  he  hiK^^^^H 
broken  through  the  conventional  rales,  and  then  is  always  fio^^^H 
as  in  the  Ilei'o  and  Leander  ;  but  in  general  the  picture  rises  ™^^H 
Talne  as  it  approaches  to  a  view,  as  tlie  Fountain  of  Fallacy,  a^^^ 
piece  of  rich  northern  Italy,  with  some  fairy  waterworks  ;  this 
picture  waa  unrivalled  in  color  once,  but  is  now  a  more  wreck. 
So  the  Eape  of  Proserpine,  though  it  is  singular  that  in  his 
Academy  pictures  even  his  simplicity  fails  of  reaching  ideality ; 
in  this  picture  of  Proserpine  tlie  nature  is  not  the  grand  nature 
[  all  time,  it  ia  indubitably  modern,*  and  we  are  perfectly 
ified  at  anybody's  being  carried  away  in  the  corner  except 

F  *  Tliis  passage  seomB  at  voritiDce  wilh  what  has  beea  BBid  of  the  nocee- 
j  of  painting  present  limes  nnd  objects.     It,  is  uol  bo.    A  great  painter 
tkes  out  of  Uiftt  wlitch.  lie  fiuds  before  htm  somelliing  wiiicli  m  iiiilepoa- 
Bbt  of  aS  time.    He  can  only  do  this  out  of  tlie  mntcrialB  rcudy  to  hk   ' 
ind,  b»t  that  which  he  builds  has  tlie  dignity  of  dateleaa  age.     A  litttar.-fl 
painter  Is  aoniliiloled  by  an  anafhroQism,  ami  ia  coii"JBiiVw«ufi'j  t 
ond  involuutarilj'  modero- 
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[hj  people  with  spiky  liata  and  carabines.  This  Ie  traceable  to 
several  causes;  partly  to  the  wont  of  any  grand  specifii;  form, 
partly  to  the  too  evident  middle-ago  character  of  the  niina  crown- 
ing the  hills,  and  to  a  multiplicity  of  minor  causes  which  we  can- 
not at  preseiat  enter  into. 
NeitJier  in  his  actual  views  of  Italy  has  Tamer  ever  caugUt 
her  true  spirit,  except  in  the  little  vignettes  to  Eogere's  Poems. 
The  Villa  of  Galileo,  the  nameless  composition  with  stone  pmos, 
the  several  villa  mooolights,  and  the  couvent  com- 
finif  iiei*roj«i  positions  in  the  Voyage  of  Columbus,  lire  altogether 
redundaat  quui-  exquisite ;  but  this  is  owing  chiefly  to  their  sim- 
plicity and  perhaps  in  some  measure  to  their  small- 
nesa  of  size.  None  of  his  hirge  pictures  at  all  equal  them  ;  tie 
Bay  of  Baiae  is  encumbered  with  material,  it  contaius  ten  times 
as  much  as  is  necessary  tu  a  good  picture,  aud  yet  is  so  erode 
in  color  as  to  look  unfinished.  The  Palestriua  is  fullofraV 
whit^,  aud  has  a  look  of  Hampton  Court  about  its  long  avenue ; 
the  modern  Italy  is  purely  Euglish  in  ita  near  foliage  ;  it  is  oom- 
posed  from  Tivoli  material  enriched  and  ai-rangcd  most  dei- 
terously,  but  it  has  the  look  of  a  rieh  arrangement,  and  not  tlie 
virtue  of  the  real  thing.  The  early  Tivoli,  a  large  drawing 
taken  from  below  the  falls,  was  as  little  true,  and  still  less  fortn- 
Bate,  tlie  trees  there  being  altogether  affected  and  artificiaL  The 
Florence  engraved  in  the  Keepsake  is  a  glorious  drawing,  as  far 
as  regards  the  passage  with  the  bridge  and  sunlight  on  the  Ani<>, 
the  Cascine  foliage,  and  distant  plain,  and  the  towers  of  the 
fortress  on  the  left ;  but  tlie  details  of  the  duomo  and  the  city 
are  entirely  missed,  and  with  them  the  majesty  of  the  whole 
scene.  The  vines  and  melons  of  the  foreground  are  disorderly, 
and  lis  cypresses  conventional  ;  in  fact,  I  recollect  no  instanca 
of  Turner's  drawing  a  cypwss  except  in  general  terms. 

The  chief  reason  of  these  failures  I  imagine  to  be  the  effort  of 
the  artist  to  put  joyousnoss  and  brilliancy  of  effect  upon  seeuet> 
eminently  pensive,  to  substitute  radiance  for  serenity  of  light, 
and  to  force  tbo  fntHloiu  and  bn^adth  of  line  which  he  learned 
to  love  on  English  dowus  aud  llighhmd  moors,  out  of  a  coun- 
iiy  dotted  by  i'»miianiU»8  aud  si\uiiw  convents,  bristled  with 
ejpresses,  purtitiouml  by  ^ftftUs,  auA  gono  a^  a»i  ift-«Ti.\i'i  ^a^ 
la  one  ot  tlio  oitiiM  ot  U»lj  \io  Xvad.  uo  sa*^  ftalSs-cx^^ta  *« 
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iountor.     At  Venice  he  found  frGodom  of  apace,  brilliancy  of 
4it,  variety  of  color,  massy  simplluity  of  general  form  ;  and  to 
nnioe  we  owe  many  of  tiiu  motivua  in  whieli  his  highest  powers 
I  color  have  been  displayed  after  that  change  in  his  system  of  • 
luch  we  mnst  now  take  note. 

!  Among  the  earlier  paintings  of  Turner,  the  culminating 
ftioi,  marked  by  tlie  Yorkshire  series  in  his  drawings,  ia  dis- 
^gnished  by  groat  solemnity  and  aimplicifcy  of  subject,  preva- 
_,.  lent  gloom  in  liglit  and  shade,  and  brown  in  the 
pSniwd  by  him  ]^^Jg_  j-j^g  drawing  manly  but  careful,  the  minutias 
sometimea  exqniaitoly  delicate.    All  the  finest  works 

[  this  period  are,  I  believe,  without  exception,  views,  or  quiet 

single  thoughts.  The  Calder  Bridge,  belonging  to  E.  Bicknoll, 
Esq.,  ia  a  most  pure  and  beautifnl  example.  The  Ivy  Bridge 
I  imagine  to  be  later,  l)ut  its  rock  foreground  is  altogether 
itivalled  and  remarkable  for  its  delicacy  of  detail ;  a  butterfly 
Been  settled  on  one  of  the  large  brown  stones  in  tlie  midst  of 
B  torrent.  Two  paintings  of  Bonneville,  in  Savoy,  one  in 
B  possession  of  Abel  Allnutt,  Esq.,  tlie  other,  and,  I  think, 
S  finest,  in  a  collection  at  Birmingham,  show  more  variety  of 
lor  than  ia  usual  with  him  at  the  period,  and  are  in  every 
[peet  magnificent  examples.  Pictures  of  this  class  are  of 
Dnliar  vtdue,  for  the  larger  compositions  of  the  same  period 
b  all  poor  in  color,  and  most  of  them  much  damaged,  but  the 
laller  works  have  been  far  finer  originally,  and  tlieir  color 
cms  secure.  There  ia  nothing  in  the  range  of  landscape  art 
nal  to  them  in  their  way,  but  the  full  character  and  capacity 
the  painter  is  not  in  them.  Grand  as  they  are  in  their  sobriety, 
ly  still  leave  much  to  be  desired  ;  there  is  great  heaviness  in 
'  shadows,  the  material  is  never  thoroughly  vanquished, 
longh  this  partly  for  a  very  noble  reason,  that  the  painter  is 
rttya  thinking  of  and  referring  to  nature,  and  indulges  in  no 
astical  conventionalities.)  and  sometimes  the  liiindling  appears 
ible.  In  warmth,  lightness,  and  transpai'eney  they  have  no 
ince  against  Gainsborough  ;  in  clear  skies  and  air  tone  they 
alike  unfortunate  when  they  provoke  comparison  with 
Wde ;  and  in  force  and  solemnity  they  can  in  uq  V\ia  elwisA. 
S  the  Jandscupo  of  the  Venetians. 
Fha painter  evidently  felt  that  he  had  tarttiev  v<>^«^*' ^"^"^ 
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preased  forward  into  the  field  where  alone  they  could  be  brought 
into  play.  It  was  impossible  for  him,  with  all  his  keen  and  long- 
discipliued  perceptionB,  not  to  feel  thut  the  real  color  of  nature 
lad  never  been  attemiited  by  any  school  ;  and  that  though 
'  conventional  i'0|)i'e8entatiou8  had  been  given  by  the  Venetians 
sunlight  and  twilight,  by  invariably  rendering  the  whites 
golden  and  the  hluca  green,  jet  of  the  actual,  joyous,  pure, 
_ro«;ftt«  hues  of  the  external  world  no  record  had  tver  been 
given.  lie  saw  also  that  the  finish  und  epecifie  grandeur  of 
nature  had  been  given,  but  her  ftilnoHS,  fipaeo,  and  mystery 
noTor  ;  and  he  saw  that  the  great  landscape  pointers  had  always 
sunk  tlie  lower  middle  tints  of  nature  in  extreme  shade,  bringing 
the  entire  melody  of  color  as  mujij  degrees  down  oa  their  possible 
liglit  was  inferior  to  nature's  ;  and  that  in  ho  doing  a  gloomy 
princii>le  had  influenced  them  oven  in  their  choice  of  subject. 

For  the  conventional  color  ho  stibstitutod  a  pure  straight- 
forwai'd  rendering  of  fact,  as  far  as  wiis  in  his  power  ;  and  that 
not  of  such  fact  as  had  been  before  even  suggested,  but  of  all 
that  is  moat  brilliant,  beautiful,  and  inimitable  ;  he  weut  to  the 
cataract  for  its  iris,  to  the  conflagration  for  its  flames,  asked  of 
the  sea  its  intensest  azure,  of  the  sky  its  clearest  gold.  Por  tlie 
limited  space  and  defined  forms  of  older  landscape,  he  substituted 
ihe  quantity  and  the  mystery  of  the  vastest  scenes  of  earth  ;  and 
for  the  subdued  chiaroscuro  he  substituted  first  a  balanced  dim- 
inution of  oppositions  throughout  the  scale,  and  afterwards, 
in  one  or  two  iuetances,  attempted  the  reverse  of  the  old  prin- 
ciple, taking  the  lowest  portion  of  the  scale  truly,  and  merging 
the  upper  part  in  high  light. 

Innovations  so  daring  and  so  variong  could  not  be  introduced 
■irithout  corresponding  peril ;  the  diflSculties  that  lay  in  hia  way 
■were  more  than  any  human  intellect  could  altogether  surmount. 
J46.  otmcuiii™  of  1°  1"^  '''™^  ^'^^''^  '"^^  ^^^  "10  one  system  of  color 
■5-'S^'^t3Sd^n:g<"'e'"''"y  approved;  every  artist  has  his  own 
"•  method   and  his   own  vehicle  ;  how   to   do  what 

Gainsborough  did,  we  know  not ;  much  less  what  Titiiin  ;  to  in- 
rent  a  new  system  of  color  can  hardly  bo  expected  of  those  who 
pannot  recover  the  old.  To  obtain  perfectly  satisfactory  resulta 
h  color  ander  the  new  condltiouB  'mtTo(iucei\i-^  '^wrnex,  -wo^^ii 
'Jeastimve  required  the  exertion  of^U^a  tti\ct£ie,s."\iv'0as)yH4^ 
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direction.     But  color  has  always  boen  only  his  second  object. 
The  effects  of  fijiace  and  form,  in  wbich  he  delights,  often  require 
the  employment  of  means  and  method  totally  at  variance  with 
"  ihoae  necessary  for  the  obtaining  of  pure  color.     It  is  physically 
mpossibte,  for  instance,  rightly  to  draw  certain  forms  of  the 
_&pper  clouds  witb  the  brush  ;  nothing  will  do  it  but  the  pallet 
knife  with  loaded  white  after  the  blue  ground  is  prepared.     Now 
it  ia  impossible  that  a  cloud  so  drawn,  liowever  glazed  afterwards, 
ehould  haVe  the  virtue  of  a  thin  warm  tint  of  Titian's,  showing 
~  "iie  canvaa  tliroughout.      So  it  hapi>eus  continually.     Add  to 
^ese  difficulties,  those  of  tho  peculiar  subjects  attempted,  and 
D  these  again,  all  that  belong  to  tho  altered  system  of  chiaros- 
curo, and  it  ia  evident  that  we  must  not  be  surprised  at  finding 
many  deficiencies  or  faults  in  such  worlts,  especially  in   the 
earlier  of  them,  nor  even  suffer  ourselves  to  be  withdrawn  by  the 
■^rsuit  of  what  seems  censurable  from  our  devotion  to  what  is 
mighty. 

Notwithstanding,  iu  some  chosen  examples  of  pictures  of 
'this  kind,  I  will  name  three  :  Juliet  and  her  Nurse;  tho  Old 
Temeraire,  and  tho  Slave  Ship  :  I  do  not  aibnit  that  there  are 
at  the  time  of  their  first  appearing  on  the  walls  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  any  demonstrably  avoidable  faults.  I  do  not  deny 
that  there  may  bo,  nay,  that  it  is  likely  there  are  ;  but  there  is 
no  living  artist  in  Europe  whoso  judgment  might  safely  be  taken 
on  the  subject,  or  who  could  without  arrogance  affirm  of  auy 
part  of  such  a  pictui-e,  that  it  was  wrong  ;  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  allow,  that  the  lemon  yellow  ia  not  properly  representative  of 
e  yellow  of  the  sky,  that  the  loading  of  tlie  color  ia  in  many 
8  disagreeable,  that  many  of  the  details  are  drawn  with  a 
bnd  of  imperfection  different  from  what  they  would  have  in 
lAture,  and  that  many  of  tho  parts  fail  of  imitation,  especially 
to  an  uneducated  eye.  But  no  living  authority  is  of  weight 
enough  to  prove  that  tho  virtues  of  the  picture  could  have  been 
obtained  al;  a  loss  sacrifice,  or  that  they  are  not  worth  the  sacri- 

te  ;  and  though  it  is  perfectly  possible  that  such  may  he  the 
se,  and   tliat  what  Turner  has  done  may  hereafter  in  some^ 
ipectfl  be  done  better,  I  believe  myself  thai  these  works  are  ft 
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Leonardo  :  that  is  to  say,  incapable  in  their  way,  of  any  improve- 
tncnt  conceivahlo  by  human  mind. 

Also,  it  is  only  by  comparison  with  such  that  we  aro  autlior- 
ized  to  affirm  definite  faults  iu  any  of  his  others,  for  wo  shonld 
hare  been  bound  to  epeuk,  at  least  for  th^  present,  with  the  same 
modesty  respecting  even  his  worst  pictures  of  this  class,  had  not 
his  more  noble  efforts  given  us  canons  of  criticism. 

But,  as  was  beforehand  to  be  expected  from  the  difficulties 
he  grappled  with,  Turner  is  exceedingly  unequal ;  ho  appears 
always  as  a  champion  in  the  thick  of  fight,  sometimes  with  his 
foot  on  his  enemies'  necks,  sometimes  staggered  or  struck  to  Ma 
knoc ;  once  or  twice  altogether  down.  Ho  has  failed  moat 
frequently,  as  before  noticed,  in  olaborute  compositions,  from 
redundant  quantity  ;  sometimes,  liko  moat  other  men,  from  over- 
care,  as  very  signally  in  a  large  and   most  labored  drawing  ot 

iborongh  ;  sometimes,  unaccountably,  his  eye  for  color  seran- 
ing  to  fail  him  for  a.  time,  as  in  a  large  painting  of  Rome  irom 
the  Fomm^  and  in  the  Cicero's  Villa,  Building  of  Carthage,  and 
the  picture  of  this  year  in  the  British  Institution  ;  and  some- 
times I  am  sorry  to  say,  criminally,  from  taking  licenses  which 
he  must  know  to  bo  illegitimate,  or  indulging  in  eonventional- 
itiea  which  ho  does  not  require. 

On  such  instances  I  shall  not  insist,  for  the  finding  fault  with 
Turner  is  not,  I  think,  either  decorous  in  myself  or  like  to  bs 
beneficial  to  the  reader.*    The  greater  number  of  failures  took 


*  Odo  poiat,  however,  II  U  incumbent  upon  mo  to  notice,  being  no 
1  of  art  but  of  material.     The  reader  will  have  observed  that  I 
Btrigtiy  limited  llic  pert(JCtion  of  Turner's  works  to  the  time  of  tlieir  first  ap- 
I   peHring  on  the  wulla  of  ttic  Rojal  Acodcmj.    It  bitterly  grieves  me  to  hava 
to  do  lliis,  but  the  fact  is  mdoed  so.     Ifo  picture  of  Turner's  is  seen  in  per- 
fection a  mOD^b  after  it  is  painted.     The  WnlhaJIa  cracked  before  it  bad 
been  eight  days  la  the  Academy  rooms  ;  the  vormilinas  fret[UL'ntIj  lose  iia-' 
tre  long  before  the  eslul}ition  is  over ;  and  when  all  the  colors  begin  to  get 
hard  a  year  or  two  after  the  picture  is  painted,  a  paiaful  duadness  and 
^H      opacity  comes  over  them,  the  whiles  especially  becoming  lifeless,  and  many 
^H     of  the  warmer  passages  settling  into  a  bard  valueless  brown,  even  if  the  paint 
^H    remains  perfectly  firm,  wliich  is  fur  from  being  always  the  ease.    I  believe 
^H  tint  in  some  measure  these  results  are  una  voidable,  the  colors  being  so  pecu- 
^^tfiitrlx  blended  and  mfngled  in  Turner's  pTesentmaraieT  aaiinnja\,\nmB6M(A> 
^Bite  Iheir  imigiilar  diymg  ;  but  tliat  tliey  ate  not  \ieceaaa.rj  Ma  Wia  tsxXKi&Mi. 
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place  in  tlio  transition  period,  wlien  the  artist  was 
lb   vory   recent  fGoling  foF  the  DOW  quithties,  and  endeavoring  to 
"^   '  reconcile  them  with  more  careful  elahoration  of 

a  than  wafl  properly  conaistent  with  thorn.  Gradually  his 
iaud  became  moro  free,  his  perception  and  grasp  of  the  new 
truths  more  certain,  and  his  choice  of  subject  more  adapted  to 
She  exhibition  of  tliom.  But  his  powers  did  not  attain  their 
"ghest  results  till  towards  the  year  1840,  about  which  period 
ihey  did  bo  suddenly,  aud  with  a,  vigor  and  concentration  which 
rendered  his  pictures  at  that  time  almoat  incomparable  with 
^hose  which  iiad  preceded  them.  The  drawings  of  Nemi,  and 
Jberwesel,  in  the  possession  of  B.  G.  Windus,  Esq.,  were  among 
B  first  evidences  of  this  sudden  advance  ;  only  the  foliage  in 
loth  of  these  is  inferior  ;  and  it  is  remiirkablo  that  in  this  phase 
{  his  art.  Turner  has  drawn  little  foliage,  and  that  little  badly 

•blch  they  sometimes  tftko  place,  is  proved  by  the  comparative  sufetj  of 

jmc  even  of  the  more  brilliant  works.     Tlius  tlie  Old  Temuntire  is  nearly 

ife  in  color,  and  quite  Arm  ;  while  the  Jiillet  and  lier  B^urse  is  now  the 

boat  of  what  it  was  ;  the  Blaver  ehowa  no  L-raeks,  though  it  is  cJiiliud  in 

of  Uie  darker  pussages,  while  the  Walhalla  and  several  of  the  recent 

'eolces  cracked  In  the  Royul  Academy.     It  is  tme  that  the  damage  makes 

o  furlLcr  progress  after  tlie  first  year  or  two,  and  tliut  even  in  its  altered 

Sate  the  picture  is  alwaya  valuable  and  records  its  intention  ;  but  it  is  bit- 

jriy  to  be  tegretwd  that  so  great  a  painter  should  not  leave  a  single  work 

y  which  in  succeeding  ages  he  might  be  estiniuted.    The  lad  of  bis  using 

teans  so  imperfect,  together  with  that  of  his  utter  neglect  of  the  pictures  in 

Is  own  gallery,  are  a  phenomenon  in  human  mind  which  appears  to  me 

tteriy  inexplicable  :  and  both  are  without  excuse.     If  the  effects  he  desires 

5  their  fuU  extent  produced  except  by  these  treacherous  means, 

picture  only  should  be  painted  each  year  as  an  exhibition  of  Immediate 

and  the  rest  should  be  carried  out,  whatever  the  expense  of  labor 

i  time  in  sate  materials,  even  at  the  risk  of  some  deterioration  of  imme- 

.te  effect.     That  which   is  greatest  in  him  is  entirely  independent  of 

ans ;  much  of  what  he  now  accomplishes  illegitimately  might  without 

he  attained  in  securer  modes— what  canaot  should  without  hesitation 

J  abandoned.     Fortunately  the  drawings  appear  subject  to  no  such  delerl- 

'ation.    Many  at  them  are  now  almost  destroyed,  but  tills  has  been  1 

link  always  through  ill  treatment,  or  has  been  the  case  only  with  very 

irly  worits.     I  have  myself  known  no  instance  of  a  drawing  properly  pro- 

1,  jwd  not  TBsbty  exposed  (o  light  Buffering  fte  RWgAi.X.cft'i,  c\\w\^*i,   "^Vb. 

Aies  or  TameT.  as  a( a]]  other  great  colotiBUeapwAaXVj,  mo ^^i.c-^\«Ka*s 

r  and  tbc  mounter. 
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— tlie  great  characberistic  of  it  being  its  powor,  beauty,  and 
tnujefity  of  color,  and  its  nhaDdonincnt  of  all  littleness  and 
division  of  tliunght  to  a  single  )tui>rosfiion.  In  l.lie  year  1842,  lie 
mndc  some  drawings  from  recent  sketches  in  Switzerland  ;  these, 
witb  Bome  jirodHccd  in  the  following  years,  all  of  Swiss  subject, 
I  consider  to  bi',  on  tlic  whole,  the  most  chuructoristic  and  per- 

Ifcct  works  ho  has  over  produced.  The  Aeoilemy  picUirce  were 
far  inferior  to  tlioni :  hut  among  these  examplcB  of  the  same 
.power  wore  not  wanting,  more  especially  in  the  smaller  pictures 
of  Venice,  The  Sun  of  Venice,  going  to  sea  ;  the  San  Bene- 
detto, looking  towards  Fusiua :  and  a  view  of  Mnrano,  with  the 
Cemetery,  were  nil  faultless  :  another  of  Venice,  seen  from  near 
Fusina,  witb  sunlight  and  moonlight  mixed  (1844)  was,  I  think, 
■when  I  fii-st  saw  it,  (and  it  still  remains  little  injured,)  the  most 
perfectly  beautiful  piece  of  color  of  all  that  I  have  seen  produced 
by  human  hands,  by  any  means,  or  at  any  period.  Of  the  exhi- 
bition of  1845,  I  have  only  seen  a  small  Venice,  (still  I  believe 
in  the  artist's  possession,)  and  the  two  whaling  subjects.  The 
Venice  is  a  second-rate  work,  and  the  two  others .  altogether 
unworthy  of  him. 

In  conclusion  of  our  present  sketch  of  the  course  of  landscape 
art,  it  may  be  generally  stated  tliat  Turner  is  the  only  painter, 
BO  far  as  I  know,  who  has  ever  drawn  the  sky,  (not  the  clear  sky, 
which  we  before  saw  belonged  exclusively  to  the  religions  schools, 
but  the  various  forms  and  phenomena  of  the  cloudy  heavens,)  all 
previous  ai-tists  having  only  reprceuted  it  typically  or  partially  ; 
bnt  he  absolutely  and  universallj  ho  is  the  only  painter  who 
laa  ever  drawn  a  mountain  or  a  stone ;  no  other  man  ever 
laving  learned  thtir  organization,  or  possessed  liimself  of  their 
pirit,  except  in  jjart  and  oljscnrely  (the  one  or  two  stones  noted 
f  Tintoret'e,  (Vol  II  Part  in  Ch  3 )  are  perhaps  hardly 
toongh  on  which  to  fonnd  an  exception  jn  his  favor.)  lie  is  the 
only  painter  who  ever  drew  the  stem  of  a  tree,  Titian  having 
Bomo  the  nearest  before  him,  and  cscelliiig  him  in  the  mnsenlar 
ievelopment  of  the  larger  trunks,  (though  sometimes  losing  the 
ffoody  strength  in  a  soi-pcnt-liko  flaccidity,)  but  missing  the 
p-ace  and  character  of  llie  ramifications.  He  is  the  only  painter 
So  ia*  ever  represented  the  Burface  ot  ca\m,  w  t\\o  lOTtc  <A 
ttstod  water ;  who  has  represented  Ww  i-'Vl '.■'■\^  >ii  '^\iti.(ift  d-\\  &s%- 
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^Knt  objects,  or  who  has  rendered  tte  abstract  beauty  of  natural 

^Kor.     These  assertions  X  make  delilieratoly,  after  careful  wcigh- 

^Bg  and  COD  si  deration,  in  no  spirit  of  dispute,  or  momentary 

leal ;  but  from  strong  and  convinced  feeling,  and  witb  the  con- 

Bcionsness  of  being  able  to  prove  them. 

This  proof  Its  only  partially  and  incidentally  attempted  in  the 
present  portion  of  this  work,  which  was  originally  written,  as 
before  explained,  for  a  temporary  purpose,  and  wliich,  tlierefore, 
I  should  have  gladly  cancelled,  but  that,  relating  as  it  does  only 
to  simple  matters  of  fact  and  not  to  those  of  feeling,  it  may 
etill,  perhaps,  he  of  service  to  some  readers  who  would  be  un- 
willing to  enter  into  the  more  speculative  fields  with  which  the 
succeeding  sections  are  concerned.     I  leave,  tbere- 
SanioTiMration  in  fore,  nearlj  as  it  was  originally  written,  the  follow- 
Bn  ec  .       .^^  examination  of  the  relative  truthfulness  of  elder 
fid  of  recant  art ;  always  requesting  the  reader  to  remember,  as 
Mno  excuse  for  the  inadctjnato  execution,  even  of  what  I  have 
e  attempted,  how    difficult  it  is  to   express  or   explain,  by 
guage  only,  those  delicate  t|ualitiea  of  the  object  of  sense,  on 
seizing  of  which  all  refined  truth  of  representation  depends, 
r,  for  instance,  to  explain  in  language  tlie  exact  qualities  of 
linBB  on  which  depend  the  whole  truth  and  beauty  of  exprea- 
1  about  the   half-opened  lips   of  Eaffiaelle'a  St.   Catherine, 
are  is,  indeed,  nothing  in  landscape  so  ineSable  as  this  ;  but 
re  ia  no  part  nor  portion  of  God's  works  in  which  the  delicacy 
ireoiable  by  a  cultivated  eye,  and  necessary  to  be  rendered  in 
,  is  not  beyond  all  expression  and  explanation  ;  1  cannot  tell 
fon,  if  you  do  not  see  it.     And  thus  I  have  been  entirely 
"  le,  in  the  following  pages,  to  demonstrate  clearly  anything 
really  deep  and  perfect  truth  ;  nothing  but  what  is  coarse  and 
lonpiace,  in  matters  to  be  judged  of  by  the  senses,  is  within 
reaeh  of  argument.     How  much  or  how  little  I  have  done 
jt  he  judged  of  by  the  reader  :  how  much  it  is  imposaibte  to 
I  have  more  fully  shown  in  the  concluding  section. 
I  shall  first  take  into  etinsidcrittion  those  general  truths,  com- 
n  to  all  the  objects  of  nature,  which  are  productive  of  what 
iBually  called  "effect,"  that  is  to  say,  truths  of  toae, ^i\oto.\. 
JT,  Bpaoe,  and  light     I  shall  then  inYfcst\gate  \]ha  V!w.\X\%o\ 
speciSo  form  and  color,  in  tho  four  great  componeu'i.  \*m\.&  ^'^ 
wdsc^peskj,  earth,  water,  and  vegotat-iou.  ^^_ 
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As  I  have  ab-eady  allowed,  that  in'  efifeeta  of  tone,  tbt 
masters  have  never  yet  been  equalled.  ;  and  as  this  is  the  j 
and  neuflj  the  last,  coneession  I  shall  have  to  make  to  t 
1 1     Mainiiig  Of  **'^^  '"•  ^^  '*"'^*'  *"  ^^  thoroughly  understood  J 
fc'^„';,"^J''"  far  it  extends.  L 

fa^Xw'wThlS  ^  understand  two  things  by  the  word  "  toB^. 
principui  light,  ^first,  tlio  exact  relief  and  relation  of  objects 
against  and  to  ea<!h  other  in  euhstance  and  darkness,  as  they  are 
nearer  or  more  distant,  and  the  perfect  relation  of  the  shades  of 
all  of  them  to  the  chief  light  of  the  picture,  whether  that  he 

sky,  water,  or  anything  else.  Secondly,  the  exact 
quauty  nf  color  relation  of  the  colors  of  the  shadows  to  the  colon 
felt  to  owp  pnrt  of  the  lights,  SO  thut  tlioy  may  be  at  once  felt  to 
lothehneotiight  be  merely  different  degrees  of  the  some  light ;  and 

the  accurate  relation  among  the  illuminated  parts 
themselves,  with  respect  to  the  degree  in  which  they  are  in- 
fluenced by  the  color  of  the  light  itself,  whether  warm  or  cold ; 
so  that  the  whole  of  the  picture  (or,  where  several  tones  ore 
united,  those  parts  of  it  which  are  under  each,)  may  be  felt  to 
bo  in  one  climate,  under  one  kind  of  light,  and  in  one  kind  of 
atmosphere  ;  this  being  chiefly  dependent  on  that  peculiar  and 
inexplicable  qnality  of  each  color  laid  on,  which  makes  the  eye 
feel  both  what  ia  the  actual  color  of  tlie  object  represented,  and 
ibat  it  ia  raised  to  its  apparent  pitch  by  illumination.  A  very 
bright  browa,  for  instance,  out  of  BUiiatone,  tcv^^  \i?i  tjiwAwAi^ 
ff  the  same  shade  of  color  as  a  ■very  iead  01  co\4  \»T(i'Nii Va  ««».- 
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shine,  Init  it  will  be  totally  different  in  quality  ;  and  that  quality 
by  wliicb  the  illuminated  dead  color  would  be  felt  in  nature 
diiiereut  from  tiie  uuilitiniinated  bright  onOj  is  wJiat  artists 
are  perpetually  aiming  at,  and  connoiseeurs  talking  nonsense 
;»bout,  under  the  name  of  '"tone."  The  want  of  tone  in  pic- 
tures is  caused  by  objects  looking  bright  in  their  own  positive 
hue,  and  not  by  illumination,  and  by  the  consequent  want 
sensation  of  the  raising  of  their  hues  by  light, 

The  first  of  these  meanings  of  the  word  "  tone"  is  liable 
confounded  with  what  is  commonly  called  "  aerial  perspec- 
But  aerial  perspective  is  the  expression  of  space,  by  any 
8,  Difference  be-  mcana  whatsoover,  sharpness  of  edge,  vividness  of 
__  Beara  ""bi^  ^"l'*'"'  ^^^-i  assisted  by  greater  pitch  of  shadow,  and 
uertHi  iwmpecUva.  requires  only  that  objects  should  be  detached  from 
each  other,  by  degrees  of  intensity  in  proportion  to  their  dis- 
ice,  without  requiring  that  the  difference  between  the  farthest 
.d  nearest  should  be  in  positive  quantity  the  same  that  nature 
put.  But  what  I  have  called  "tone"  requires  that  there 
lould  be  the  same  sum  of  difference,  as  well  as  the  same  division 
of  differences. 

Now  the  finely  toned  pictures  of  the  old  masters  are,  in  this 
respect,  some  of  the  notes  of  nature  played  two  or  three  octaves 
below  her  key  ;  the  dark  objects  in  the  middle  distance  having 

preciselv  the  same  relation  to  the  light  of  the  sky 
«4.    The  piotnres  ^ ,  .   ,     ^,         ,  .  ^         ,     ^   ^i       v   i  ^   i    ■ 

1.1  raogifTB  which  they  have  m  nature,  but  the  hght  being 

iB  linta  to  necessarily  infinitely  lowered,  and  the  mass  of  the 

shadow   deepened  in  the   same   degree.     I  have 

been  strnck,  when  looking  at  a  camera-obscuro  on  a  dark 

f,  with  the  exact  resemblance  the  imago  bore  to  one  of  the 

lat  pictures  of  the  old  masters  ;  all  tho  foliage  coming  dark 

jnst  the  sky,  and  nothing  being  seen  in  its  mass  but  here  and 

the  isolated  light  of  a  silvery  stem  or  an  unusually  illu- 

led  cluster  of  leafage. 

Now  if  this  could  bo  done  consistttntly,  and  all  the  notes  of 

nature  given  in  this  way  an  octave  or  two  down,  it 

nnjniiv    towi^  would  be  right  and  noceiSBary  bo  to  do  :  but  be  it 

MlBe  In  relation      ,,,,-,  ,  -     _ I 

If  mWiiiB  tiniato  observed,  not  only  does  nature  surpass  us  in  pow*"^ 

of  obtaining  light  as  much  a;s  the  eaii  ' 

ito  paper,  hut  she  also  infinitely  aurpaaaea  ■ua  i 


ve 
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of  shade.  Her  deepest  sho&oa  are  void  epaces  from  which 
no  light  whatever  its  reflected  to  the  eye  :  cure  are  black  tnt- 
faces  from  whicli,  paint  us  bluek  as  wo  may,  a  great  deal  of 
light  ie  etill  rotlecled,  and  which,  placed  agaiuet  one  of  na- 
ture's deep  bits  of  gloom,  would  tell  us  distiuct  light.  Hraa 
we  are  theu,  with  white  paper  fur  oar  highest  light,  and  ViBible 
illamined  aurface  for  our  deepest  ahaduw,  set  to  mn  the  gauntr 
let  against  nature,  with  the  sun  for  her  light,  and  vacuity  for 
hor  gloom.  It  is  evident  that  s/is  can  well  afford  to  throw  her 
material  objects  dark  against  the  brilliant  aerial  tone  of  her 
sky,  and  yet  give  in  those  objecta  tliemselvos  a  thousand 
intermediate  distances  and  tones  before  she  comes  to  black,  or 
to  anything  like  it — all  the  illumined,  surfaces  of  her  objecta 
being  as  distinctly  and  vividly  Iwighter  than  Lor  nearest  and 
darkest  shadows,  as  tlie  sky  is  brighter  than  those  illumined 
Burfaoes.  But  if  we,  against  our  poor,  dull  obscurity  of  yel- 
low paint,  iusteiul  of  sky,  insist  on  having  the  same  relation  of 
shade  in  material  objects,  we  go  down  to  tlie  bottom  of  our  scale 
at  once  ;  and  what  in  the  world  are  wc  to  do  then  ?  Where 
are  all  our  intermediate  distances  to  come  from? — how  are  we 
to  express  the  aerial  relations  among  the  part«  themselves,  for 
instance,  of  foliage,  whose  most  distant  boughs  are  already  almuat 
black? — how  arc  wo  to  come  up  from  this  to  the  foregronnd, 
and  when  we  have  done  so,  how  are  wo  to  express  the  distinction 
between  its  solid  parts,  already  as  dark  as  we  can  make  them, 
and  its  vacant  hollows,  which  naturehaa  marked  sharp  and  cleat 
and  black,  among  its  lighted  surfaces  ?  It  cannot  but  be  evident 
at  a  glance,  that  if  to  any  ono  of  the  steps  from  one  distance  to 
another,  we  give  the  same  quantity  of  difference  in  pitch  of 
shade  which  nature  does,  we  must  pay  for  this  expenditure  of 
our  means  by  totally  missing  half  a  dozen  distances,  not  a  whit 
less  important  or  marked,  and.  so  sacrifice  a  multitude  of  truths, 
to  obtain  one.  And  this,  accordingly  was  the  means  by  which 
the  old  masters  obtained  their  (truth?)  of  tone.  Theychoso 
those  stops  of  distance  which  are  the  moat  conspicuous  and  no- 
ticeable— that  for  instance  from  sky  to  foliage,  or  from  clouds 
to  hills — and  they  gave  these  their  precise  pitch  of  diSoreucd  in 
shade  with  eiqiiiaite  accuracy  oi  'mntoXvoYi.  TTutsv^  TSida-wa -wsm 
then  exhaaated,  and  they  were  oWvgoi  to\'ja.Nafti6«\.ift«i%s». 
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ffiitssoa  of  mero  filled-np  outline,  and  to  omit  the  tmtlis  of  epi 
ery  individual  part  of  their  picture  by  the  thousand.  Bi 
liiis  they  did  not  oaro  for  ;  it  saved  them  trouble  ;  they  roaehi 
their  gi-und  end,  imitativo  effect ;  they  tlinist  home  just  at  thai] 
places  where  the  common  and  careleaa  eye  looks  for  imitation, 
iind  they  attained  the  broadest  and  moat  faithful  appearance 
truth  of  tone  which  art  can  exhibit. 

But  they  are  prodigals,  and  foolish  prodigals,  in  art ;  they 

lavish  their  whole  means  to  get  one  truth,  and  leave  themselves 

'erless  when  they  ehonld  seize  a  thousand,     And  Is  it  indeed 

worthy  of  being  called  a  troth,  when  we  have  a  vaat, 

'-  mch  a  history  given  us  to  relate,  to  the  folness  of  whick] 

neither  our  limits  nor  our  language  are  adequate, 

of  giving  all  its  j)art8  abridged  in  the  order  of  their  im- 

itice,  to  omit  or  deny  the  greater  part  of  them,  tlmt  we  may 

_     with  verbal  fidelity  on  two  or  three  ?    Nay,  tlie  very  truth 

Tvhich  the  rest  are  sacrificed  is  rendered  falsehood  by  their; 

absence,  the  relation  of  the  tree  to  the  sky  is  marked  as  an 

posaibility  by  the  want  of  relation  of  its  parts  to  each  other. 

Turner  starts  from  the  beginning  with  a  totally  different 
principle.  He  boldly  taki's  ptire  white  (and  justly,  for  it  is  the 
sign  of  the  most  intense  sunbeams)  for  his  highest  light,  and 
lamp-black  for  iiis  deepest  shade  ;  and  between 
of  Tumor  iii  thia  thcsc  hc  makes  every  degree  gf  shade  indicative  of 
a  separate  degree  of  distance,*  giving  each  step  of 
approach,  not  the  exact  diflerence  in  pitch  which  it  would  have 
in  nature,  but  a  difference  bearing  the  same  proportion  to  that 
which  his  sum  of  possible  shade  bears  to  the  sum  of  nature's 
shade  ;  so  that  an  object  half  way  between  his  horizon  and  his 
foreground,  will  be  e."cactly  in  half  tint  of  force,  and  every 
minute  division  of  intermediate  space  will  have  just  its  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  lesser  sum,  and  no  more.  Hence  where  the 
old  masters  expressed  one  distance,  he  expresses  a  liundred  ;  and 
where  they  said  furlongs,  he  says  leagues.  Which  of  these  modes 
irocednre  he  most  agreeable  with  truth,  I  think  I  may  safely 


f  Of  course  I  am  not  speaking  here  of  treatment  of  chiaroscuro,  but  of 
■(luanlity  of  depth  of  shade  by  which,  aslsrU  parSnm.  a  near  object  will 
d  a  diataat  one.     For  the  (ru(h  of  the  systems  ot  Tmoct  a.a4\tod& 
aiasltns,  asregarda  cbiaroscaro,  vide  Obaptec  111.  ol  VMa  awAton,  %%- 
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leuve  the  reader  to  decide  for  himself.  He  will  soo  in  thiaverj 
first  instance,  one  proof  of  wliat  wo  above  asserted,  that  the 
deceptive  imitation  of  nuturo  ia  inconsistent  with  real  truth; 
for  the  very  rnenoa  hy  which  the  old  umaters  attained  tlifi  ap- 
parent accuracy  of  tone  which  ia  eo  eatiafyiug  to  the  oye,  com- 
jwlled  them  to  give  np  all  idea  of  real  relations  of  retirement, 
and  to  represent  ii  few  successive  and  marked  stages  of  distance, 
like  the  acones  of  a  theatre,  instead  of  the  imperceptible,  multi- 
tudinous, symmetrical  retirement  of  nature,  who  is  not  more 
oarefnl  to  separate  her  nearest  bush  from  her  farthest  one,  than 
to  acparato  the  nearest  bongh  of  that. bnsh  from  the  one  neit 
to  it. 

Take  for  instance,  one  of  the  Qnest  landscapes  that  ancient 
art  has  produced — the  work  of  a  really  great  and  intellectud 
mind,  the  quiet  Nicholas  Poussin,  in  our  own  National  (Jallwy, 
with  the  traveller  washing  his  feet,  TJie  first  idea 
o("n.  Pouiwin'i  we  receive  from  this  picture  is,  that  it  is  evening, 
andalj  the  light  coming  from  the  horizon.  Not  80, 
It  is  full  moon,  the  light  coming  steep  from  the  left,  as  is  shown 
hy  the  eliadow  of  the  stiek  on  the  right-hand  pedestal, — (for  if 
the  sun  were  not  very  high,  that  shadow-could  not  lose  itselt 
half  way  down,  and  if  it  were  not  lateral,  the  shadow  would 
elope,  instead  of  being  vertical.)  Now,  ask  yonrself,  andanswer 
candidly,  if  those  black  masses  of  foliage,  in  which  scarcely  any 
form  is  seen  but  the  outhne,  be  a  true  representation  of  trees 
under  noon-day  snnlight,  sloping  from  the  left,  bringing  out, 
as  it  necessarily  would  -do,  their  masses  into  golden  gi'cen,  and 
marking  every  leaf  and  hough  with  sharp  shadow  and  sparklii^ 
light.  The  only  truth  in  the  picture  is  the  exact  pitch  of  relief 
against  the  sky  of  both  trees  and  hills,  and  to  this  the  organiaa- 
tion  of  the  hills,  the  intricacy  of  the  foliage,  and  everything 
indicative  either  of  the  nature  of  the  light,  or  the  character  of 
the  objects,  arc  unhesitatingly  saerificed.  So  much  falsehood 
does  it  cost  to  obtain  two  apparent  trutlis  of  tone.  Or  take,  as 
3  still  more  glaring  instance.  No.  260  in  the  Dulwich  Gallery, 
where  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  even  of  lliosn  farthest  off,  on  the 
left,  are  aa  blaok  as  paint  can  make  them,  uud  there  is  not,  and 
cannot  he,  tlie  slightest  increase  of  force,  or  any  marking 
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jever  of  distance  by  color,  or  any  other  moans,  between  tliei 
Bid  the  foreground. 

Compare  with  these,  Turner's  treatment  of  his  materials 
I  Mercury  and  Ai-gua.  He  has  here  his  light  actually  com*>' 
ing  from  the  distance,  the  sun  being  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
picture,  and  a  violent  relief  of  objects  against  it 
'■Mercury  and ^ °  would  be  far  more  justifiable  thau  in  Poussin'a 
;ase.  But  this  dark  relief  is  used  in  its  full  force 
oily  with  the  nearest  leaves  of  tlio  nearest  group  of  foliage  over- 
ging  the  foreground  from  the  left ;  and  between  these  and 
the  more  distant  members  of  the  same  group,  though  only-three 
or  four  yards  separate,  distinct  aerial  perspective  and  intervening 
mist  and  light  are  shown  ;  wliile  the  large  tree  in  tlio  centre, 
""Biough  very  dark,  aa  being  very  near,  compared  with  all  the 
letauce,  is  much  diminished  in  intensity  of  shade  fi-om  this 
Barest  group  of  leaves,  and  is  faint  compared  with  ail  tlic  fore- 
ground. It  is  true  that  this  tree  has  not,  in  consequence,  the 
actual  pitch  of  shade  against  the  sky  which  it  would  have  in 
nature  ;  but  it  has  precisely  as  much  aa  it  posaibiy  can  have, 
f.io  leave  it  the  same  proportionate  relation  to  tho  objects  near 
;  hand.  And  it  cannot  but  be  evident  to  tho  thoughtful 
ider,  that  whatever  trickery  or  deception  may  be  the  result  of 
"  ft  contrary  mode  of  treatment,  this  is  the  only  scientific  or  ee^nj 
sentially  truthful  system,  and  that  what  it  loses  in  tone  it 
in  aerial  perspective. 

Compare    again  the  last  vignette  in  Rogers's   Poems,  the 

"  Datur  Hora  Quieti,"  where  everything,  even  the  darkest  parts 

of  the  trees,  is  ke[it  pale  and  full  of  graduation  ;  even  the  bridge 

where  it  crosses  the  descending  stream  of  sunshine,- 

*' Datur  H"ra      rather  lost  in  the  light  than  relieved  against  it, 

^''  ^  until  we  come  up  to  the  foreground,  and  then  the 

^jjgoroua  local  black  of  the  plough  throws  the  whole  picture  into 

^Butauce  aud  »un;:ibiue.     I  do  not  know  anything  in  art  wliiol 

^^■01  for  a  moment  be  set  beside  this  drawing  for  united  intensi' 

^^K  light  aud  repose. 

Observe,  I  am  not  at  present  spealdng  of  tlie  boanty  or 
Eirableness  of  the  system  of  the  old  masters ;   it  ma; 
limo,  and  ailectiug,  and   ideal,  and    intellectual,  and 
)al  more  ;  but  all  I  am  concerned  with  at  pcesect  v 
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18  not  true;  wliilo  Turner's  is  tlie  cIoBcat  and  most  studied  ap- 
proufh  to  truth  of  whiiih  the  materials  of  art  admit, 

It  WU3  not,  therefore,  with  reference  to  this  diviaion  of  the 
Buliject  that  I  admitted  inferiority  in  our  groat  modern  muster 
to  Claude  or  Ponsaiu,  hut  witli  reference  to  thii  second  imdmore 

usual  meaning  of  the  word  "  tone" — ^the  exact 
B«n»eofthewDrd  relation  and  fitness  of  eh  ad  ow  and  light,  and  of 

the  hues  of  all  objects  under  them  ;  and  more  bb- 
pecially  that  precious  quality  of  each  color  laid  on,  which  makea 
it  appear  a  quiet  color  illuminated,  not  a  hright  color  in  shade. 
But  I  allow  this  inferiority  only  with  respect  to  the  paintings 
of  Turner,  not  to  his  drawings.  I  could  select  from  among  tha 
I  IB,  Bpmiirkabie  Works  niinied  in  Chap.  VT.  of  this  section,  pieces 
refp«rbMK^  °^  *'""3  ahsolutely  faultless  and  perfect,  from  tha 
Jwwf^^'^'"''  coolest  grays  of  wintry  dawn  to  the  intenae  fire  xA 
Turner.  Bummcr  noon.     And  the  difference  between  die 

prevailing  character  of  these  and  that  of  nearly  all  the  paintinge^ 
(for  the  early  oil  pictures  of  Turner  are  far  less  perfect  in  tofte 
than  the  most  recent,)  it  is  difficult  to  account  for,  hut  on  the 
supposition  that  there  is  something  in  the  material  which  mod- 
ern artists  in  general  are  incapable  of  mastering,  and  whidi 
compels  Turner  himself  to  think  less  of  tone  in  oil  color,  than 
of  other  and  more  important  qualities.  The  total  failures  of 
Oallcott,  whose  struggles  after  tone  ended  so  invariably  in  shiTsr- 
ing  winter  or  brown  paint,  the  misfortune  of  Landseer  with  his 
eyening  sky  in  1842,  the  frigidity  of  Shmtield,  and  the  earthi- 
nesa  and  opacity  which  all  the  magnificent  power  and  admirable 
science  of  Etty  are  unable  entirely  1;o  conquer,  are  too  fatal  and 
convincing  proofs  of  the  want  of  knowledge  of  means,  rather 
than  of  the  absence  of  aim,  in  modern  artists  as  a  body.     Yet, 

with  respect  to  Turner,  however  mueii  the  want  of 
want  of  poner  tone  in  his  early  paintinga  (the  Fall  of  Carthage, 
ovBT  iPA  er  .  j^^  iiigtaiice,  and  others  painted  at  a  time  when  ha 
was  producing  the  most  exquisite  hue&  of  light  in  water-color) 
might  seem  to  favor  such  a  supposition,  there  are  passages  in  his 
recent  works  (such,  for  instance,  as  the  sunlight  along  the  sea, 
in  the  Slaver)  whi;;h  directly  contradict  it,  and  which  prove  to 
lis  that  where  he  now  errs  in  tone,  (as  in  the  Cicero's  Vil 
fs  less  owing  to  want  of  power  to  reat\\\\,,  t\vii\  Ui  ftm 
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of  some  different  and  nobler  end.     I  shall  therefore  glance  at 
the  particular  modes  in  which  Turner  manages  his  tone  in  hia 
present  Academy  pictures  ;  the  early  ones  must  be  given  up  at 
once.     Place  a  genuine  untouched  Claude  beside  the  Crossing 
the  Brook,  and  the  difference  in  valne  and  tendemesa  of  tone 
will  te  felt  in  an  instant,  and  felt  the  more  painfully  because 
all  the  cool  and  transparent  qualities  of  Claude  would  have  been 
liere  desirable,  and  in  their  place,  and  appear  to  have  been  aimed 
at.      The  foreground  of  the  Building  of  Carthage,   and  the 
greater  part  of  the  architecture  of  the  Fall,  are  equally  heavy  i 
and  evidently  paint,  if  we  compare  them  with  genuine  p 
of  Claude's  snnsiiine.     There  is  a  very  grand  and  simple  piece  o 
tone  in  the  poasesaion  of  J.  Allnutt,  Esq.,  a  sunset  behind  wil-1 
lows,  but  even  this  is  wanting  in  refinement  of  shadow,  and  i 
crude  in  its  extreme  distance.     Not  so  with  the  recent  Academy^ 
pictures  ;  many  of  their  passages  are  absolutely  faultless  ;  all  a 
refined  and  marvellous,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  Cicero'sl 
Villa,  we  shall  find  few  pictures  painted  -within  the  last  t 
years  which  do  not  either  present  us  with  perfect  tone,  or  witll 
some  higher  beanty,  to  which  it  is  necessarily  sacrificed.     If  fl 
glance  at  the  requirements  of  nature,  and  her  superiority  o 
means  to  onrs,  we  shall  see  why  and  how  it  is  sacrificed. 

Ijght,  with  reference  to  the  tone  it  induces  on  objects,  is 
either  to  be  considered  aa  neutral  and"whjte,  bringing  out  local 
colors  with  fidelity;   or  colored,   and  consequently  modifying 
t  14.    Tbe  two  these  local  tints,  with  its  own.     But  the  power  olJ 
nf"'%iit'To"''S  P^'""^  white  light  to  exhibit  local, color  is  strangeljIB 
coQBifeiBd.  variable.     The  morning  light  of  about  nine  or  tea^ 

is  usually  very  pure  ;  bat  the  difference  of  its  effect  on  different 
days,  independently  of  mere  brilliancy,  is  as  inconceivable  aa 
inexplicable.  Every  one  knows  how  capriciously  tbe  colors  of  a 
fine  opal  vary  from  day  to  day,  and  how  rare  the  lights  arewhichJ 
bring  them  fully  out.  Now  the  expression  of  the  strange,  penM 
trating,  deep,  neutral  light,  which,  while  it  alters  no  color,  brinj 
every  color  up  to  the  highest  possible  pitch  and  key  of  pure,  har- 
monious intensity,  is  the  chief  attribute  of  finely-toned  picturea 
by  the  great  colorists  as  opposed  to  pictures  of  ei:\iially  high.  toBSi 
by  masterfl  who,  careless  of  color,  are  content,  like  Cwji^iXo^sa 
Jocal  tints  in  the  golden  blaze  ot  abaorhing  ligtit.  i 
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Falsehood,  in  this  noiitnil  tone,  If  it  outj  be  so  called,  ia  a 

matter  far  more  of  feeling  than  of  proof,  for  any  color  is  possihh 

under  anch  lights ;  it  is  meagreaess  and  fooblenesH  only  Which 

are  to  he  ayoided  :  and  tlieso  are  rather  matters 

SIS.     FsIrehuodB      ,  ,■         ,,  ,  -  r.    ,   -      - 

T  which  Ttiinu  of  HensatioD  than  of  reasoning.     But  it  is  yet  easy 
aitaine  the  Bppoiir-  ,,  ,  ,,  .,,., 

uice  of  qvmj  In  enough   to  proTe  by  what  exaggerated  and  false 

means  the  pjctures  most  celebrated  for  this  quahty 
are  endowed  with  their  richness  and  solemnity  of  color.  In  the 
Bacchns  and  Ariadne  of  Titian,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any- 
thing more  magnificently  impossible  than  tlio  blue  of  the  distant 
landscape  ; — imposaible.  not  from  its  vividnesa,  but  becaase  it  is 
not  faint  and  aerial  enough  to  account  for  its  purity  of  color ; 
it  is  too  dark  and  blue  at  the  same  time  ;  and  there  is  indeed 
BO  total  a  want  of  atmosphere  in  it,  that,  but  for  the  difference 
of  form,  it  would  be  impossible  to  tell  the  mountains  (intended 
to  be  ten  miles  off)  from  the  robe  of  Ariadne  close  to  the  apeota- 
tor.  Yet  make  this  blue  faint,  aerial,  and  distant — make  it  in 
the  slightest  degree  to  resemble  the  truth  of  nature's  color— and 
all  the  tone  of  the  picture,  all  its  intensity  and  splendor,  will 
vanish  on  the  instant.  So  again,  in  the  exquisite  and  inimita- 
ble little  bit  of  color,  the  Europa  in  the  Dulwich  Gallery  ;  the 
blue  of  the  dark  promontory  on  the  left  is  thorouglily  absm^l 
and  impossible,  and  the  warm  tones  of  the  clouds  equally  so, 
unless  it  were  sunset ;  hut  the  blue  especially,  because  it  is  i 
nearer  than  several  points  of  land  which  are  equally  in  sliadow, 
and  yet  are  rendered  in  warm  gray.  But  the  whole  value  and  , 
tone  of  the  picture  would  be  destroyed  if  this  blue  were  altered. 
Now,  as  much  of  this  kind  of  richness  of  tone  is  always 
given  by  Turner  as  is  compatible  with  truth  of  aerial  effect; 
but  he  will  notsacrifice  thehighertruthsof  his  landscape  to  mere      i 

pitch  of  color  as  Titian  does.    He  infinitely  prefers     ' 

(IB.  Tninorwill     f-,,  ,..  ,.  t  , 

not  nse  inch  having  the  power  of  giving  extension  of  space,  and 
fulness  of  form,  to  that  of  giving  deep  melodies  of 
tone ;  he  feels  too  much  the  incapacity  of  art,  with  its  feeble 
means  of  light,  to  give  the  abundance  of  nature's  gradations  ;  and 
therefore  it  is,  that  taking  pure  white  for  his  highest  expression  of 
light,  that  even  pure  yellow  may  give  him  one  more  step  [n  the 
scale  of  shade,  he  becomes  neceBaaTi\3  inietioT  \-a\-\ebiieBa  of  effect 
>.to  the  old  Djasters  of  tone,  (who  aiwa^a  uae4  a  ij,a\&^-a.  V\?^«*. 


KscaJe  of  Bbade,  he  becomt 
to  the  old  masters  of  U 
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ight,)  but  gains  by  the  Bacrifice  a  tliousand  more  essential  truths, 
For,  thongh  we  all  know  how  much  more  like  light. 
Jib  by  in  the  abstract,  a  finely-fconed  warm  hue  will  be  to 
the  feelings  than  white,  yet  it  is  utterly  impossible 
to  mark  the  same  number  of  gradations  between  such  a  sobered 
high  light  and  the  deepest  shadow,  which  we  can  between  this 
imd  white  ;  and  as  these  gradations  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
give  the  facts  of  form  and  distance,  which,  as  we  have  above 
,  are  more  important  than  any  troths  of  tone,*  Turner 
(acrifices  the  richness  of  his  picture  to  its  completeness — the 
r  of  the  statement  to  its  matter.  And  not  only  is  he 
ight  in  doing  this  for  the  sake  of  space,  but  he  is  right  also 
I  the  abstract  {juestion  of  color  ;  for  as  we  observed  above 
Beet.  14,)  it  is  only  the  white  light — the  perfect  unmodified 
roup  of  rays — which  will  bring  out  local  color  perfectly  ;  and 
E  the  picture,  therefore,  is  to  be  complete  in  its  system  of  color, 
hat  is,  if  it  is  to  have  each  of  the  three  primitives  in  their 
irity,  it  musi  have  white  for  its  highest  light,  otherwise  the 
irityof  one  of  them  at  least  will  be  impossible.  And  this  leads 
_B,  ThBBeoond  ^^  *<*  noticc  the  second  jmd  more  frequent  quality 
iiaiitj  or  Ught  pj  hght,  (which  is  assumed  if  we  make  our  highest 
epresentation  of  it  yellow,)  the  positive  hue,  namely,  which  it 
y  itself  possess,  of  course  modifying  whatever  local  tints  it 
thibits,  and  thereby  rendering  certain  colors  necessary,  and 
fftain  colors  impossible,  tjnder  the  direct  yellow  light  of  a 
lescending  sun,  for  instance,  pure  white  and  pure  blue  are  both 
Dipossible ;  because  he  purest  whites  and  blues  that  nature 
lould  produce  would  be  turned  in  some  degree  into  gold  or  green 
Ij  it ;  and  when  the  sun  is  within  half  a  degree  of  the  horizon, 
[  the  sky  be  clear,  a  rose  light  supersedes  the  golden  one,  still 
Iftore  overwhelming  in  its  effect  on  local  color,  I  have  seen  the 
ale  fresh  green  of  spring  vegetation  in  the  gardens  of  Venice, 
a  the  Lido  side,  turned  pure  russet,  or  between  that  and  crim- 
»n,  by  a  vivid  sunset  of  this  kind,  every  particle  of  green  color 
feing  absolutely  annihilated.  And  so  under  all  colored  lights, 
^nd  there  are  few,  from  dawn  to  twilight,  which  are  not  slightly 

•  More  important,  observe,  as  mitUrs  of  iriitK  or  fiict.  W,  nui^  cK-\.«q. 
nee  that,  *f  a  matter  of  feeling,  the  tonii  ia  ttienvoieVm.'pQrt.'B.T&pS-'Aift 
;  bat  with  tills  we  bare  here  ao  concern. 
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tinted  by  Bome  accident  of  atmoaphere,)  there  is  a  change  of  lo^^^H 


»■" 


color,  which,  when  in  a  picture  it  is  so  exactly  proportioned  that 
il  at  once  hoth  wliat  the  local  colors  are  in  themsclveB,  and 
what  is  tlie  color  and  strength  of  the  light  upon  them,  girea  us 
I  truth  of  tone. 

Foi'  expression  of  effects  of  yellow  sunlight,  parts  might  ba 
'  chosen  out  of  the  good  pictures  of  Cuyp,  which  have  never  been 
equalled  in  art.  But  I  much  doubt  if  there  he  a  single  bright 
|i9.  The  perfee-  ^"JP  '"  ''^*'  world,  which,  taken  as  a  whole,  does 
tSinLSeifnter-  ^"^  prcscnt  many  glaring  solecisms  in  tone.  I 
numerons  ^^  ha,\fi  not  Bcon  many  fine  pictures  of  his,  which 
•dedim*.  were  not  utterly  spoiled  by  the  Termilion  dress  of 

^^Bome  principal  figure,  a  vermilion  totally  unaffected  and  un- 
^Krarmed  by  the  golden  hue  of  the  rest  of  the  picture  ;  and,  what 
^Blv  worse,  with  little  distinction,  between  its  own  illumined  and 
^Ekbaded  parts,  so  that  it  appears  altogether  out  of  Eunshine,  the 
color  of  a  bright  vermilion  in  dead,  cold  daylight.     It  is  possible 
that  the  original  color  may  have  gone  down  in  all  cases,  or  that 
these  parts  may  have  been  villanously  repainted  :  but  I  am  the 
rather  disposed  to  believe  them  genuine,  because  even  through- 
out the  best  of  his  pictures  there  are  evident  recurrences  of 
the  same  kind  of  solecism  in  other  colors— greens  for  instance 
1  the  steep  bank  on  the  right  of  the  largest  picture  in 
9le  Dulwich  Gallery ;  and  browns,  aa  in  the  lying  cow  in  the 
picture,  which   is  in   most  visible  and  painful  contrast 
rith  the  one  standing  beside   it,  the   flank  of  the  standing 
I  bathed  in  breathing  sunshine,  and  the  reposing  one 
aid  in  with  aa  dead,  opaque,  and  lifeless  brown  aa  ever  came 
raw  from  a  novice's  pallet.     And  again,  in  that  marked  83, 
while  the  figures  on  the  right  are  walking  in  the  most  precious 
light,  and  those  just  beyond  them  in  the  distance  leave  aiur- 
;  or  two  of  pure  visible  sunbeams  between  ns  and   them, 
cows  in  the  centre  are  entirely  deprived,  poor  things,  of 
»th  light  and  air.      And  these   failing  parts,   though  they 
^ten  escape  the  eye  when  we  are  near  the  picture  and  able 
a  dwell  upon  what  is  beautiful  in  it,  yet  so  injure   its  whole 
ifleet  that  I  question  if  there  be  many  Cuyps  in  which  vivid 
^colors  occur,  nftich  will  not  lose  their  effect,  and  become  cold 
aad  dut  at  a  dhtaneo  of  ten  or  twelve  paces,  -teXsmivvi^  \h\t\T 
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influence  only  when  the  eye  is  close  enough  to  rest  on  the  right 
parts  without  iacloding  the  whole.  Take,  for  instance,  the  large 
one  in  our  National  Gallery,  eccn  from  the  o])posite  door,  where 
the  hlack  cow  appears  a  great  deal  nearer  than  the  tloga,  and  the 
golden  tones  of  the  distance  look  like  a  sepia  drawing  rather 
than  like  aimshbie,  owing  chiefly  to  tho  utter  want  of  aerial 
grays  indicated  througli  them. 

Now,  there  is  no  instance  in  the  works  of  Turner  of  anything 
'.BO  faithful  and  imitative  of  sunshine  as  the  best  parts  of  Cuyp  ; 
Imt  at  the  same  time,  there  is  not  a  single  vestige  of  the  same 
^ind  of  aoleoiara.  It  is  true,  that  in  his  fondness  for  oolor, 
'I  so.  Tumor  Is  not  Turner  is  in  the  habit  of  allowing  excessively  cold 
'—^"Soh'^^^'^^S'^^^^  '"  l"'^  warmest  pictures;  hut  these  are 
thewboio.  never,  observe,  warm  colors  with  no  light  nptm 

them,  uaele&s  as  contrasts  while  they  are  discords  in  the  tone ; 
■tut  they  are  bits  of  the  very  coolest  tints,  partially  removed 
Htrom  the  general  influence,  and  exquisitely  valuable  as  coI<U', 
though,  with  all  deference  be  it  spoken,  I  think  them  some- 
iimea  slightly  destructivo  of  what  would  otherwise  be  perfect 
tone.  For  instance,  the  two  blue  and  white  stripes  on  the 
drifting  flag  of  tho  Slave  Ship,  are,  I  think,  the  least  degree 
too  purely  cool.  I  think  both  tlie  blue  and  white  would  be 
^^  impossible  under  such  a  light ;  and  in  the  same  way  the 
^hite  parts  of  tho  dress  of  the  Napoleon  interfered  by  their 
coolness  with  the  perfectly  maJiaged  warmth  of  all  the  rest  of 
the  picture.  But  bolli  these  lights  are  reflexes,  and  it  is  nearly 
impossible  to  say  what  tones  may  be  assumed  even  by  the  warm- 
est light  reflected  from  a  cool  surface  ;  so  that  we  cannot  actu- 
ally convict  these  parts  of  falsehood,  and  though  we  shonld  have 
liked  the  tone  of  the  picture  better  had  they  been  slightly 
warmer,  wo  cannot  hut  like  the  color  of  the  picture  better  with 
them  as  they  are  ;  while  Cuyp's  foiling  portions  are  not  only  evi- 
dently and  demonstrably  false,  being  in  direct  light,  but  are  oa 
disagreeable  in  color  as  false  in  tone,  and  injurious  to  every- 
thing near  them.  And  the  besc  proof  of  the  grammatical 
accuracy  of  the  tones  of  Turner  is  in  the  perfect  and  uneliang- 
ing  influence  of  all  his  pictures  at  any  distance,  ^e  w,;-^\wida. 
onty  ia  follow  the  sunsliino  into  every  crarm^  oltiiio\ej5A«.%^,OTi5»- 
reiire  only  to  feel  it  diffused  over  the  Bcene,  f^c  ■i)\\o\'6  -e^^"^ 
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glowing  like  a  snn  or  star  at  whatever  distance  we  stand,  tm^^i 

lighting  the  air  between  iiB  and  it ;  while  many  even  of  the  best 
pictures  of  Claude  must  he  looked  close  into  to  be  felt,  and  lose 

I  light  every  foot  tliat  we  retire.  The  smallest  of  the  three  eea- 
^ortfi  in  the  National  Gallery  is  valuable  and  right  in  tone  when 
we  are  close  to  it ;  but  ten  yards  off,  it  is  all  brict-dust,  offen- 
ffvely  and  evidently  false  in  its  whole  hue. 
The  oompariaou  of  Turner  with  Cuyp  and  Claude  may  sound 
strange  in  most  ears  ;  but  this  is  chiefly  because  we  are  not  in 
the  habit  of  analyzing  and  dwelling  upon  those  difficult  and 
in.  Thopower  during  passages  of  the  modern  master  which  do 
maTlBg7nraibar  ""^  "■''  ^^^^  appeal  to  our  ordinary  notions  of  truth, 
oftoncB.  owing  to  his  habit  of  uniting  two,  three,  or  even 

kmore  separate  tones  in  the  same  composition.  In  this  also  he 
K'Htrictly  follows  nature,  for  wherever  climate  changes,  tone 
^  ohanges,  and  the  climate  changes  with  every  300  feet  of  eleva- 
tion, so  that  the  upper  clouds  are  always  difEorent  in  tone  from 
the  lower  ones,  these  from  the  rest  of  the  landscape,  and  in  all 
probability,  some  part  of  the  horizon  from  tlie  rest.  And  when 
nature  allows  this  in  a  high  degree,  as  in  her  most  gorgeous 
effects  she  always  will,  she  does  not  herself  impress  at  once  with 
intensity  of  tone,  as  in  the  deep  and  quiet  yellows  of  a.  Joly 
^flvening,  but  rather  with  the  maguifloence  and  vaiiety  of  associ- 
fjlted  color,  in  which,  if  we  givo  time  and  attention  to  it,  we 
jhall  gradually  find  the  solemnity  and  the  depth  of  twenty 
lionea  instead  of  one.  Now  in  Turaer'a  power  of  associating 
cold  with  warm  hght,  no  one  has  ever  approaclied,  or  even  ven- 
■tured  into  the  same  field  with  him.  The  old  masters,  content 
"with  one  simple  tone,  sacrificed  to  its  unity  all  the  exquisite 
■gradations  and  varied  touches  of  relief  and  change  by  which 
mature  unites  her  hours  with  each  other.  They  gave  thu  warmth 
'■ttf  the  sinking  sun,  overwhelming  all  things  in  its  gold  ;  but 
they  did  not  give  those  gray  passages  about  tlie  horizon  where, 
'seen  through  its  dying  light,  the  cool  and  the  gloom  of  night 
gather  themselves  for  their  victory.  "Whether  it  was  in  thorn 
impotence  or  judgment,  it  is  not  for  me  to  decide.  I  have 
ob}j  to  point  to  the  daring  of  Turner  in  this  respect,  as  some-  , 
mailing  io  which  art  affords  no  matter  oi  com'^adaoTi.,  a&yMfc^™™ 
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■  which  the  mere  attempt  is,  in  itself,  superiority.  Take  the 
evening  effect  with  the  Temerairo.  That  picture  will  not,  at 
the  firet  glance,  deceive  as  a  piece  of  actual  simhght ;  Imt  this 
because  there  is  in  it  more  than  sunlight,  because  under  the 
uing  veil  of  vaulted  fire  whiuh  lighttt  the  vessel  on  her  last 
th,  there  ia  a  blue,  deep,  desolate  hollow  of  darkness,  out  of 
lich  you  can  bear  the  voice  of  the  nigiit  wind,  and  the  dull 
(om  of  the  diaturbod  sea  ;  because  the  cold,  deadly  shadows 
the  twilight  are  gathering  throngh  every  sunbeam,  and 
oment  by  moment  as  you  look,  you  will  fancy  eome  new  film 
,d  faintuess  of  the  night  haa  risen  over  the  vustnesa  of  the 
parting  form. 
And  if,  in  effectfl  of  this  kind,  time  be  taken  to  dwell  upon 
3  individual  tones,  and  to  study  the  law3  of  their  reconcile- 
ent,  there  will  be  found  in  the  recent  Academy  pictures  of  this 
L  Heespitata-  great  ai'tist  a  mass  of  various  truth  to  which 
nothing  can  be  brought  for  comparison,  which 
Olds  not  only  unrivalled,  but  uncontended  with,  aud  which, 
m  in  carrying  out  it  may  be  inferior  to  some  of  the  picked 
sages  of  the  old  masters,  ia  so  through  deliberate  choice 
iior  to  suggest  a  multitude  of  truths  than  to  imitate  one,  and 
rongh  a  strife  with  difficulties  of  efEect  of  which  art  can  afford 
parallel  example.  Nay,  in  the  next  chapter,  respecting 
or,  we  shall  see  farther  reason  for  doubting  the  truth  of 
lude,  Cuyp,  and  Poussin,  in  tone, — reason  so  palpable  that  if 
ee  were  all  that  were  to  be  contended  with,  I  sliould  scarcely 
¥e  allowed  any  inferiority  in  Turner  whatsoever  ;*  but  I 
V  it,  not  so  much  with  reference  to  the  deceptive  imitations 
Stmlight,  wrought  out  with  desperate  exaggerations  of  shade, 
■  the  professed  landscape  painters,  as  with  reference  to  the 
try  of  Eubona,  the  glow  of  Titian,  the  silver  tenderness  of 

'  We  must  not  leave  the  subject  of  tone  without  alluding  to  the  works 
;e  late  Oeoigo  Barrett,  which  afford  glorious  nnd  exattcxi  iiassages  of 
t ;  and  John  YarUy,  who,  though  l^sa  truthful  in  his  aim,  was  fte- 
Itly  deep  In  bis  feeling.  Some  of  Ibe  skclclies  of  De  Wint  are  also 
Irable  la  this  respect.  As  for  our  oil  pictures,  the  less  that  is  said  about 
1  the  better.  Calicott  has  the  tmest  aim  ;  bnt  not  b!kVU%  on.'^  (q^Vai. 
r,  it  is  impossible  for  lu'm  to  succeed  in  tone,  J 
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Oagliari,  and  perhaps  more  than  aU  to  the  pieoions  and  pan 
passages  of  intense  feeling  and  heavenly  light,  holy  and  nnde- 
filed,  and  glorious  with  the  changeless  passion  of  eternity,  which 
sanctify  with  their  shadeless  peace  the  deep  and  noble  concep- 
tions of  the  early  school  of  Italy, — of  Fra  Bartolomeo,  Pem- 
gino,  and  the  early  mind  of  Ba£EaeIle. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OP  TKUTH    OF   COLOR. 


llery,  a  lan^^^ 


There  is,  in  the  lirst  room  of  the  National  Gallery,  a 
scape  attributed  to  Caspar  Poussin,  culled  somotlmeB  Aricia, 
Bometimca  Lo  or  La  Eiccia,  according  to  the  fancy  of  catalogue 
II  observstions  printers.  Whether  it  can  be  supposed  to  resemble 
o"  ^uiSn" ifi  ^^^  ancient  Aricia,  now  LaRiccia,  close  to  Albano, 
^'^*'"-  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  determine,  seeing  that 

ttDost  of  the  towns  of  those  old  maatera  are  quite  as  like  one 
place  as  another  :  but,  at  any  rate,  it  is  a  town  on  a  hill,  wooded 
*rith  two-and-thirty  bushes,  of  very  uniform  size,  and  possessing 
about  the  same  Jiumber  of  leaves  each,     These  bushes  are  all 
painted  in  with  one  dull  opa^iue  brown,  becoming  very  slightly 
greenish  towards  the  lights,  and  discover  in  one  place  a  bit  of 
_^^ck,  which  of  course  would  in  nature  have  been  cool  and  gray 
■Reside  the  lustroiis  hues  of  foliage,  and  which,  therefore,  being 
^Kloreover  completely  in  shade,  is  (Consistently  and  scientifically 
B|ninted  of  a  very  clear,  pretty,  and  positive  brick-red,  the  only 
thing  like  color  in  the  picture.     The  foreground  is  a  piece  of 
road,  which  in  order  to  make  allowance  for  its  greater  nearness, 
for  its  being  completely  in  light,  and,  it  may  be  presumed,  for 
the  quantity  of  vegetation  usually  present  on  carriage-roads,  is 
given  in  a  very  cool  green  gray,  and  the  truth  of  the  picture  is 
completed  by  a  number  of  dots  in  the  sky  on  the  right,  with  a 
'  oik  to  them,  of  a  sober  and  similar  brown. 

Not  long   ago,  I   was  slowly  descending  this 

EbtbeactoD]     Very  bit  of  carriage-road,  the  first  turn  after  you 

leave  Albano,  not  a  little  impeded  by  the  worthy 

jora  of  the  ancient  prototypes  of  Veiento.*     It  had  been 

*  "  Cecils  adulator— 

DigDtie  Aricinos  qui  tnendicarel  ad  axes. 
BJandaaae  dvvexai  .iaclarel  baaia,  rbedffl."  ( 
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wild  weather  when  I  left  Borne,  and  all  acroaa  the  Campagna 

the  clouda  were  swec-pin^i  in  sulphurous   blue,  with  a   clup  of 
^     thunder  or  two,  itnd  bruulcing  glcums  of  sun  along  the  Claudiau 
^m  aqueduct  lighting  up  the  infinity  of  its  arches  like  the  bridge 
^■.  of  chaoB.     But  us  1  climbed  the  long  slope  of  the  Albau  mount, 
^B  the  storm  swept  finiiily  to  the  north,  and  the  noble  outline  of  the 
^B  domes  of  Alhano  and  graceful  darkness  of  its  ilex  grove  rose 
^1  against  jmre  streaks  of  alternate  blue  and  amber,  the  upper  sky 
^H  gradually  flushing  through  the  last  fragments  of  rain-cloud  in 
^P    deep,  palpitating  azure,  half  ether  and  half  dew.     The  noon-day 
H     Bun  came  slanting  down  the  rocky  slopes  of  La  Riceia,  and  its 
■     masses  of  entangled  and  tall  foliage,  whose  autumnal  tints  were 
mixed  with  the  wet  verdure  of  a  thousand  evergreens,  were  peue- 
trated  with  it  as  with  rain,     I  cannot  call  it  color,  it  was  con- 
flagration.     Purple,  and  crimson,  and  scarlet,  like  the  curtains 
Iof  Ood's  tabernacle,  the  rejoicing  trees  sank  into  the  valley  in 
8liowers  of  light,  every  separate  leaf  quivering  with  buoyant  and 
iuniing  life  ;  each,  as  it  turned  to  reflect  or  to  transmit  the  sun- 
beam, first  a  torch  and  then  an  emerald.     FaT  up  into  the  re- 
cesses of  the  valley,  the  green  vistas  arched  like  the  hollows  of 
mighty  waves  of  some  crystalline  sea,  with  the  arbutns  flowers 
dashed  along  their  flanks  for  foam,  and  silver  flakes  of  orange 
spray  tossed  into  tlie  air  around  them,  breaking  over  the  gray 
walls  of  rock  into  a  thousand  separate  stars,  fading  and  kind- 
ling alternately  as  the  weak  wind  lifted  and  let  them  fall.    Every 
glade  of  grass  burned  like  the  golden  floor  of  heaven,  opening  in 
Bndden  gleams  as  the  foliage  broke  and  closed  above  it,  as  eheet- 
lightning  opens  in  a  clond  at  sunset ;  the  motionless  masses  of 
dark  rock — dark  though  flushed  with  scarlet  lichen,^ — casting 
th.eir  quiet  shadows  across  its  restless  radiance,  the  fountain 
underneath  them  filling  its  marble  hollow  with  blue  mist  and 
fitful  sound,  and  over  all— the  multitudinous  bars  of  amber  and 
rose,  the  sacred  clouds  that  have  no  darkness,  and  only  exist  to 
illumine,  were  seen  in  fathomless  intervals  between  the  solemn 
and  orhed  repose  of  the  stone  pines,  passing  to  lose  themselves  in 
the  last,  white,  blinding  lustre  of  the  measureless  line  where  the 
Campagna  melted  into  the  blaze  of  t\ie  sea. 

TcIJ  me  who  is  likest  this,  Pouaain  ot  Tuthm"*    "S.o't  '-ai^ia 
Juosi   daring  and  dazzling  efforta  couVd  Taroex  ^mnaeU  wnas. 


J 
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■Tke&T  it ;  but  yoa  conld  not  at  the  time  haTe  thought  or  remem- 
Isered  the  work  of  any  otlier  man  us  having  the  remotest  hue  or 
iraer  him-  resL'mlihiucc  of  what  you  eaw.  Nnr  itiu  I  upeak- 
i^^'^'ta^Dl^  '"S  "^  what  ia  uncommon  or  uunatur.il  ;  there  ia 
no  climate,  no  place,  and  scarcely  iin  hour,  in 
■which  nature  does  not  exhibit  color  which  no  mortal  effort 
tan  imitate  or  approach.  For  all  our  artificial  pigments  are, 
B^en  when  seen  under  the  same  oircnmstanees,  dead  and  light- 
tcss  beside  her  living  color ;  the  green  of  a  growing  leaf,  the 
ieearlet  of  a  fresh  flower,  no  art  nor  expedient  can  reach  ;  but 
jn  addition  to  this,  nature  exhibits  her  hues  under  an  in- 
tensity of  sunlight  which  trebles  their  brilliancy,  wliile  the 
Jiftinter,  deprived  of  this  splendid  aid,  works  still  with  what  is 
IctnaUy  a  gray  shadow  compared  to  the  force  of  nature's  color. 
Fake  a  blade  of  grass  and  a  scarlet  Sower,  and  pluue  them  so  as 
I  receive  eunlight  beside  the  brightest  canvas  that  ever  left 
turner's  easel,  and  the  picture  vrill  be  extinguished.  So  far 
Srom  oot-facing  nature,  he  does  not,  as  far  as  more  vividness  of 
(olor  goes,  one-haU  reach  her  ; — but  does  he  use  this  brilliancy 
of  color  on  objects  to  which  it  docs  not  properly  belong  ?  Let 
B  compare  his  works  in  this  respect  with  a  few  instances  from 
ibe  old  masters. 

There  ia,  on  the  left  liand  side  of  Salvator's  Mercury  and 

Sie  Woodman  in   our   National   Gallery,  sometliing,   without 

loubt  intended  for  a  rocky  mountain,  in  the  middle  distance, 

near  enough  for  all  its  fissures  and  erags  to  be  dia- 

Imposrible       j  .,,-?,  ,  ,,  ,  , 

raofSaintor,  tmctly  Visible,  or,  rather,  for  a  great  many  awkward 
'  scratches  of  the  brush  over  it  to  be  visible,  which, 

Siongh  not  particularly  representative  either  of  one  thing  or 
Oiother,  are  without  doubt  intended  to  be  symbolical  of  roeiis. 
How  no  mountain  in  full  light,  and  near  enough  for  its  details 
t  crag  to  bo  seen,  is  without  great  variety  of  delicate  color. 
Wvator  has  painted  it  tliroughoat  without  one  instant  of  varia- 
ttm  ;  but  this,  I  suppose,  is  simplicity  and  generalization  ; — let 
pass:  but  what  i;i  the  color  ?   P«re  ai-y  fi^we,  without  one  grain     ' 
[  gray,  or  any  modifying  hue  whatsoever  ■, — the  6a.c\.ft  ti-raiV 
fhioh  bad  jnst given  the  bluest  parts  oitW  BU'3,\\a.?,\iB6Ti  ■ovQ'^^i 
tded  at  the  e&me  part  of  the  pallet,  and  t\\G  ■w\\o\e  ■ta.o-xm.'wi™^ 
own  in  with  unmitigated  ultramarine.     liio'«  m«vya'taxi\s.  o^ 
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f  can  become  poro  blue  when  there  is  so  much  air  between  n 
r  and  them  that  they  bceomc  more  flat,  dark  shadea,  every  detail 
;  totally  lost :  they  become  blue  when  they  become  air,  and 
KiBot  till  then,  Consequently  this  part  of  Salvator's  paintingj 
ieing  of  [lilla  perfectly  clear  and  near,  with  all  their  details  vis- 
■ible,  is,  as  far  as  color  is  concerned,  broad,  bold  falsehood — the 
l^irect  assertion  of  direct  impoBsibility. 

In  the  whole  range  of  Turner's  works,  recent  or  of  old  date, 

Tyon  will  not  Hud  an  instance  of  anything  near  enough  to  have 

details  visible,  painted   in  sky  blue.     Wherever  Turner  gives 

blue,  there  he  gives  atmosphere  ;  it  ia  air,  not  object.     Blue  he 

'       gives  to  his  sea  ;  so  does  nature  ; — blue  he  gives,  aappbire-deep, 

»to  his  extreme  distance  ;  so  does  nature  ; — blue  he  gives  to  the 
misty  shadows  and  hollows  of  his  hills ;  so  does  nature  :  but 
lllue  he  gives  not,  vhcre  detail  and  illuimned  surface  are  viai- 
I  ble ;  as  he  comes  into  light  and  character,  so  he  breaks  into 
warmth  and  varied  hue  ;  nor  is  there  in  one  of  his  works,  and  I 
I  apeak  of  the  Academy  pictures  especially,  one  touch  of  cold 
^^oolor  which  is  not  to  be  accounted  for,  and  proved  right  and 
^^fnll  of  meaning. 

^r  I  do  not  say  that  Salvator's  distance  is  not  artist-like  ;  both 
in  that,  and  in  the  yet  more  glaringly  false  diatancoa  of  Titian 
above  alluded  to,  and  in  hundreds  of  others  of  equal  boldness  of 
exaggeration,  I  can  take  delight,  and  perhaps  should  be  sorry  to 
see  them  other  than  they  are  ;  but  it  is  somewhat  singular  to 
hear  people  talking  of  Turner's  exquisite  care  and  watehfulnesa 
in  color  as  false,  while  they  receive  aiich  cases  of  preposterous 
I  «nd  audacious  fiction  with  the  most  generous  and  simple  cre- 
idnlity. 

Again,  in  the  upper  sky  of  the  picture  of  Nicolas  Poussin, 
■before  noticed,  the  clouds  are  of  a  very  fine  clear  olive-green, 
Eidibont  the  same  tint  aa  the  brightest  parts  of  the  trees  beneath 
sin  and  them.  They  cannot  have  altered,  (or  else  the 
trees  must  have  been  painted  in  gray,)  for  the  hue 
Wis  harmonious  aud  well  united  with  the  rest  of  the  picture,  and 
the  bine  and  white  in  the  centre  of  the  sky  are  still  fi-eah  and 
^aiv.  Kow  a  green  sky  in  open  and  iWununei  i\¥,tKatte  \a  very 
frequent,  and  very  beautiful  ;  but  ric\\  oWve-giem  «\a'aa.&,^^«e 
as  I  am  acquainted  with  nature,  a;^^^o«  »^  ^"^"^^  "m^s^ft^ 
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He  is  not  apt  to  indulge.  You  will  be  puzzled  to  ehow  me  Buch 
Hfthing  in  the  recent  works  of  Turner.*  Again,  take  any  im- 
^DTtant  group  of  trees,  I  do  not  care  whose — Claude's,  Salva- 
tor'8,  or  Foussin'a — with  lateral  light  (that  in  tlie  Marriage  of 
Isaac  and  Rebecca,  or  Gaspai*'s  sacrlliee  of  laaao,  for  instance  :) 
'  Can  it  bo  seriouslj  supposed  that  those  murky  browns  and  mel- 

kholy  greens  are  representative  of  the  tints  of  leaves  under 
noonday  suni'  I  know  tliat  you  cannot  help  looking  upon 
these  pictures  as  piee(!8  of  dark  relief  against  a  light  wholly 
proceeding  from  the  distances  ;  but  they  are  nothing  of  the 
kind — they  are  noon  and  morning  eifeets  with  fall  lateral  light. 
Be  BO  kind  as  to  match  the  color  of  a  Iciif  in  the  sun  {the  dark- 
est you  hke)  as  nearly  aa  you  can,  and  bring  your  matched 
color  and  set  it  beside  one  of  these  groups  of  trees,  and  take  a 
blade  of  common  grass,  and  set  it  beside  any  part  of  the  fullest 

Pit  of  their  foregrounds,  and  then  talk  about  the  tmth 
w  of  the  old  masters  ! 
And  let  not  arguments  respecting  the  sublimity  or  fidelity 
vnpression  be  brought  forward  here.     I  have  nothing  whatevi 
to  do  with  this  at  present.     I  am  not  talking  about  what  ia  si; 
lime,   but  about  what  is  true.     People  attack  Turner  on  tl 
ground  ; — they  never  speak  of  beauty  or  sublimity  with  respect] 
to  him,  but  of  nature  and  truth,  and  let  them  support  their  own.^ 
favorite  masters  on  the  same  grounds.     Perhaps  I  may  have  tha 
very  deepest  veneration  for  the  feeling  of  the  old  masters,  hut  I 
most  not  let  it  influence  me  now — my  business  is  to   match 
.colors,  not  to  talk  sentiment.     Neither  let  it  be  said  that  I  am 

Ptoo  much  into  details,  and  that  general  truths  may  ha  ^^m 
ed  by  local  falsehood.     Truth  is  only  to  be  measured  bjr.^^H 

*  There  la  perhaps  nothing  more  charactcriatic  of  a  great  colorist  ttian 
his  power  of  using  greens  in  Btrenge  places  without  tlieir  being  felt  as  such, 
or  Ht  least  Ihan  a  ponatant  preferenpe  of  green  gray  to  purple  gray.     And 
this  bue  of  Pdussin's  clouds  would  Iisve  been  perfectly  agreeable  and  allow-  ^^^ 
able,  had  tliere  been  gold  or  crimaon  enough  in  the  rest  of  tlic  picture  t^^^^| 
have  tbrown   it  into  gray.     It  ia  only  because  the  lower  clouds  are  pui^^^^| 
white  and  blue,  and  because  the  trees  are  of  the  same  color  ea  %%  iAdm^^I^^^H 
thai  the  dmid  a>!or  becomes  false.     There  is  a  fine  mstance  o^  s.^^,^p^^^^ 
n  itself,  hut  turned  gray  by  the  Opposition  o£  watm  co\aT ,  Sa,  ^^i.T■oW  % 
evoaportwitb  the  Doc^nrda. 
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close  cnmpariBon  of  actual  facts  ;  we  may  talk  forever  about  it 
in  generals,  and  jirove  nothing.  We  cannot  tell  wliat  efeot 
falsehood  may  produce  on  thia  or  that  pereon.  but  we  can  very 
well  tell  what  la  false  and  what  is  not,  and  if  it  produce  on  our 
seiiBes  the  effect  of  truth,  tliat  only  demonstrateB  their  imper- 
fection and  inaccuracy,  und  need  of  cultivation.  Turner's  color 
ia  glaring  to  one  person's  sonaations,  and  beautiful  to  anothor's. 
This  proves  nothing.  Ponasin's  color  is  right  to  one,  soot  to 
another.  This  provea  nothing.  There  is  no  means  of  arriving 
at  any  conclusion  but  close  compariaon  of  both  with  the  known 
and  denioustrablo  hues  of  nature,  and  thia  oompartGon  will  in- 
variably turn  Clande  or  Pouaain  into  blackness,  and  even 
Turner  into  gray. 

Whatever  depth  of  gloom  may  seem  to  invest  tlia  objects  of 
a  real  landscape,  jot  a  window  witli  that  landscape  seen  through 
it,  will  invariably  appear  a  hroad  space  of  light  aa  compared 
with  the  shade  of  the  room  walls  ;  and  this  single  circumstance 
may  prove  to  us  both  the  intensity  and  the  diffusion  of  daylight 
in  open  air.  and  the  necessity,  if  a  picture  is  to  be  truthful  iu 
effect  of  color,  that  it  should  tell  as  a  broad  space  of  gradaated 
illumination — not,  aa  do  those  of  the  old  masters,  as  a  patch- 
work of  black  shades.  Their  works  are  nature  ia  mourning 
weeds, — outs'  iv  t'/Xita  xadap^  reOpaj^/iivot,  a\X'  vno  ffu/j- 
(uyBiaHia.    . 

It  is  true  that  there  are,  here  and  there,  in  the  Academy  pic- 
tures, passages  in  which  Turner  has  translated  the  unattainable 
intensity  of  one  tone  of  color,  into  tlie  attainable  pitch  of  a  high- 
er one  ;   the  golden  greeu  for  inatauce,  of  intense    i 
banetation  oi       sunshine  on  verdure,  into  pure  yellow,  because  he    I 
™''  "  knows  it  to  be  impossible,  with  any  mixture  of  hloB 

whatsoever,  to  give  faithfiilly  its  relative  intensity  of  light,  wid 
Turner  always  will  have  his  light  and  shade  right,  whatever  it 
costs  him  in  color.  But  he  does  this  in  rare  caaes,  and  even  then 
over  very  small  spaces ;  and  I  should  be  obliged  to  his  critics  if 
theywould  go  out  to  souie  warm,  mossy  green  bank  in  full  sum- 
mer sunshine,  and  try  to  reach  its  tone  ;  and  when  they  find,  aa 
find  tbey  will,  Indian  yellow  and  cbrome  look  dark  beside  it,  let 
■iJiem  tell  me  candidly  which  ia  nearest  tratV,  "Caa  ^o^^tas.- 
ler,   or  the  mouroii^  and  murky  oUve  ^jtq-hos  bsA  ^«Km^ 
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greens  in  wliich  Giaude,  with  the  industry  and  intelligence  of  a 

J  8£.^^china  painter,  drags  the  luborious  bramble  leaves  over 

hia  childish  foreground. 

But  it  is  eilignlar  unougli  that  the  chief  attacks  on  Turner 

for  overcharged  brilHauuy,  are  made,  not  when  there  co;dd  by 

any  possibility  be  any  chance  of  his  outstepping  nature,  but 

when  he  has  taken  Bubjccta  which  no  colors  of 
■  T    wntrfj.  „r  -        .  ,  ,  ,      ,        . 

loearth  could  ever  vie  with  or  reach,  such,  for  m- 

h  stance,  as  his  sunsets  among  the  high  clouds. 
When  I  come  to  speak  of  skies,  I  shall  point  out 
what  divisions,  proportioned  to  their  elevation,  exist  in  the 
character  of  elouda.  It  is  the  highest  region, — that  exclusively 
characterized  by  wiiite,  filmy,  multitudinous,  and  quiet  clouds, 
arranged  in  bars,  or  streaks,  or  ilakes,  of  which  I  speak  at  pres- 
ent, a  region  which  no  landscape  painters  have  ever  made  one 
effort  to  represent,  except  Rubens  and  Turner — the  latter  taking 
it  for  his  most  favorite  and  frequent  study.  Now  wo  have  been 
speaking  hitherto  of  what  is  eoustant  and  necessary  in  nature, 
p,sof  the  ordinary  effects  of  daylight  on  ordinary  colors,  and  we 
Ispeat  again,  that  no  gorgcotisness  of  the  pallet  can  reach  even 
~  But  it  is  a  widely  tliSerent  thing  when  nature  herself 

jtes  a  coloring  fit,  and  does  something  extraordinary,  some- 
ingreally  to  exhibit  her  power.     She  has  a  thousand  ways  and 
i  of   rising  above   lierself,  but  incomparably  the  noblest 
taanifestations  of  her  capabihty  of  color  are  in  those  Bunacta 
among   the   high   clouds.     I   speak  especially  of  the  moment 
before  the  sun  sinks,  when  hia  light  turns  pure  rose-color,  and 
■when  this  light  falls  upon  a  zenith  covered  with  eonntless  clond- 
forms  of  inconceivable  delicacy,  threads  and  flakes  of  vapor, 
which  would  in  common  daylight  bo  pui'e   snow  white,   and 
which  give  therefore  fair  field  to  the  tone  of  light.     There  is 
thea  no  limit  to  the  multitude,  and  no  check  to  the  intensity 
of  the  hues  assiimed.     The  whole  sky  from  the  zenith  to  the     ,' 
horizon  becomes  one  molten,  mantling  sea  of  color  and  fire; 
every  black  bar  turns  into  massy  gold,  every  ripple  and  wave 
into  unsuUied,  shadowless,  crimson,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,    ( 
and  colors  for  whipb  there  are  no  words  in,  laagua^e,  Wii  Tia  '~, 
^^eaa  in  ibe  mind, — things  which  can  only  "be  C0'o.c6\NeA."S»Yi» 
m^are  visible,— the  intense  hollow  blue  oi  tke  wp'pet  afe.^  la^V^ 
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ing  throngh  it  all, — allowing  here  deep,  and  pure,  and  lightleBs, 
tliere,  modulitted  by  the  filmy,  formleaa  body  of  the  transijarent 
vapor,  till  it  13  lost  imperceptibly  in  its  crimson  and  gold.  Now 
there  is  no  coniiectioD,  no  one  link  of  association  or  rcsem- 
blance,  between  those  akies  and  the  work  of  any  mortal  hand 
but  Turner's.  He  alone  has  followed  nature  in  these  her  high- 
est efforlfl ;  he  follows  her  faithfully,  but  far  behind  ;  followa 
at  euch  a  distunes  below  her  intensity  that  the  Nupoleun  of  last 
year's  exhibition,  and  the  Tomerairc  of  the  year  before,  would 
look  colorless  and  cold  if  the  eye  came  upon  them  after  one  of 
nature's  sunsets  among  the  high  clouds.  But  there  are  a  thon- 
18.  Rciwniifl  fnr  saud  reasons  why  this  should  not  bo  believed.  The 
^Kj'ottho"™'  concurrence  of  circumstances  necessary  to  produce 
^^MUtTtbdr  ^^^  sunsets  of  which  1  spoak  does  not  take  place 
reimwotution.  above  fivo  Or  six  times  in  tho  summer,  and  then 
only  for  a  space  of  from  five  to  ten  minutes,  just  ae  the  eun 
reaches  tho  horizon.  Considering  how  seldom  people  think 
of  looking  for  sunset  at  all,  and  how  seldom,  if  they  do, 
they  are  in  a  position  from  which  it  can  be  fnlly  seen,  the 
chances  that  their  attention  should  be  awake,  and  their  po«- 
tion  favorable,  during  these  few  flying  instants  of  the  yew,  i 
almost  as  nothing.  What  can  tlie  citizen,  who  can  see  only  the 
red  light  on  the  canvas  of  the  wagon  at  the  end  of  the  street 
and  the  crimson  color  of  the  hricks  of  his  neighbor's  cliimney, 
know  of  the  flood  of  fire  which  deluges  tho  sky  from  this  horizon 
to  the  zenith  ?  What  can  even  the  quiet  inhabitant  of  the  Eng-  ' 
lish  lowlands,  whose  scone  for  the  mauifeatafcion  of  the  flro  of 
is  limited  to  the  tops  of  hayricks,  and  the  rooka'  nests 
in  the  old  elm-trees,  know  of  tho  mighty  passages  of  splendor 
which  are  tossed  from  Alp  to  Alp  over  the  azure  of  a  thousand 
miles  of  champaign?  Even  granting  the  constant  vigor  of 
observation,  and  supposing  th&  possession  of  such  impossible 
knowledge,  it  needs  but  a  moment's  reflcetion  to  prove  how 
incapable  the  memory  is  of  retaining  fnr  any  time  the  distinct 
of  the  sources  even  of  its  most  vivid  impressions.  What 
recollection  have  we  of  the  sunsets  which  delighted  us  last  yeari' 
We  may  know  (Jiafc  they  were  magnificent,  ot  gVowm^,  but  no 
distinct  image  of  color  or  form  ia  -cetainei— ■QO'0ttm%  «t  'sVosa 
'  vw  (for  the  ^j^i^ifficulty  with  tlie  memoir  \ft  ^«  tei^^^.,  -ach.. 
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"  facta,  but  degrees  of  fact)  we  could  be  bo  certain  as  to  aay  o£  any- 
tlujig  now  presented  to  us,  that  it  is  like  it.  If  we  did  say  so, 
wo  shonld  be  wrong  :  for  we  may  be  qnite  certain  that  the  energy 
of  an  impression  fades  from  tbe  memory,  and  becomes  more  and 
more  indistinct  every  day ;  and  tlrns  we  compare  a  faded  and 
indistinct  image  with  the  decision  and  certainty  of  one  present  to 
the  seoBBB.  How  constantly  do  we  affirm  that  the  thunder-storm 
of  last  week  was  the  most  terrible  one  we  ever  saw  in  our  lives, 
becanse  wo  compare  it,  not  with  the  thunder-storm  of  last  year, 
hut  with  the  faded  and  feeble  recollection  of  it.  And  so,  when 
we  enter  an  exhibition,  as  we  have  no  definite  standard  of  truth 
before  ns,  our  feelings  are  toned  down  and  subdued  to  the  quiet- 
I  of  color  which  is  all  that  human  power  can  ordinarily 
ain  to ;  and  when  we  turn  to  a  piece  of  higher  and  closer 
approaching  the  pitch  of  the  color  of  nature,  but  to 
Evhich  we  are  not  guided,  as  we  should  be  in  nature,  by  corre- 
sponding gradations  of  light  everywhere  around  us,  hut  which 
18  isolated  and  cut  off  suddenly  by  a  frame  and  a  wall,  and  snr- 
ronnded  by  darkness  and  coldneea,  what  can  we  expect  but  that 
it  should  surprise  and  shock  the  feelings  ?  Suppose,  where  the 
•  0.  Color  of  uio  Napoleon  liung  in  the  Academy  last  year,  there 
Hapoiean.  could  havo  been  left,  instead,  an  opening  in  the 

iraU,  and  through  that  opening,  in  the  midst  of  the  obscurity  of 
tiie  dim  room  and  the  smoke-laden  atmosphere,  there  could  sud- 
denly have  been  ponrcd  the  full  glory  of  a  tropical  sunset,  rever- 
berated from  the  sea  :  How  would  you  have  shrunk,  blinded,  from 
its  scarlet  and  intolerable  lightnings  !    What  picture  in  the  room 
would  not  have  been  blackness  after  it  ?    And  why  then  do  you 
blame  Turner  because  he  dazzles  you?    Does  not  the  falsehood 
rest  with  those  who  do   not'?    There  was  not  one  hue  in  this 
-,  whole  picture  which  was  not  far  below  what  nature  would  havo 
^■tased  in  the  same  circumstances,  nor  was  there  one  inharmoni- 
^Btis  or  at  variance  with  the  rest ; — the  stormy  bloed-red  of  the 
HKorizon,  the  scarlet  of  the  breaking  sunlight,  tbe  rich  crimson 
^Tirowns  of  the  wet  and  illnmined  sea-weed  ;  the  pure  gold  and   i 
purple   of  the  upper  sty,  and,  '§Ee(T~through  it  all,  the   deep    I 
passage  of  solemn  blue,  where  the  cold  moonlight  fell.  on.  oaa   ', 

Ksnaive  spot  of  the  limitleBS  shore — all  were  ^NfcuVi'Oa.'Via.Tnv.'i'Q.'i 
perfect  as  their  color  WduintetxaQ  ;  and  il,  mateaiol-e'afiavti-^i  w. 
1 
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I  doubt  not  yoa  did,  in  the  hurry  of  your  nnreflecting  prejudice, 
you  hud  paused  but  so  much  as  one  quarter  of  an  hour  before 
the  picture,  you  wouhi  hiive  found  the  at'UBi!  of  air  ajid  apace 
blended  with  every  line,  and  breathing  in  every  cloud,  and  every 
color  instinct  and  radiant  with  visible,  glowing,  absorbing  light. 
It  ia  to  bo  obaervod,  however,  in  general,  that  wherever  in 
brilliant  efEeets  of  this  kind,  we  approach  to  anything  like  a 
true  statement  of  nature  h  color,  there  tnuet  yot  be  a  distinct 
difference  in  the  impression  we  convey,  because  we 
Krtruncybe-  cauuot  approai'li  her  Uqht.  All  such  hues  are  nsu- 
labriiiisncyor  ally  given  by  her  With  an  accompanying  intenaity 
ors  iig  ^,  Bunbeams  which  dazzles  and  overpow^ra  the 
IB,  ao  that  it  cannot  rest  on  the  actual  colors,  nor  understimd 
I  what  they  are  ;  and  hence  in  art,  in  rendering  all  effects  of  thia 
kind,  there  must  bo  a  want  of  .tlia.id£aa_pl  imiiatron,  which  ara 
the  great  source  of  enjoyment  to  the  ordinary  observer ;  because  , 
we  can  only  give  one  series  of  truths,  those  nf  color,  and  ara 
unable  to  give  the  accompanying  truths  of  light,  so  that  the 
more  true  we  are  in  color,  the  greater,  ordinarily,  will  be  the 
discrepancy  felt  between  the  intensity  of  hue  and  the  feebleness 
of  light.  But  the  painter  who  really  loves  nature  will  not,  on 
this  account,  give  jou  a  faded  and  feeble  image,  which  indeed 
may  appear  to  yon  to  be  right,  becaiise  your  feelings  can  detect 
no  discrepancy  in  its  parts,  but  which  hf  '-nows  to  derive  its 
apparent  truth  from  a  systematized  falsenood.  No  ;  ho  will 
make  you  understand  and  feel  that  art  can,?cot  imitate  nature— 
that  where  it  appears  to-do  so,  it  must  malign  her,  and  mock 
her.  He  will  give  yon,  or  state  to  you,  such  truths  as  are  in 
his  power,  ccmplctely  and  perfectly ;  and  those  which  ha  can- 
not give,  he  will  leave  to  your  imaginatiim.  If  you  are  ac- 
quainted with  nature,  you  will  know  all  he  has  given  to  be  true, 
and  you  will  supply  from  your  memory  and  from  your  heart)'  j 
■  that  light  -i^hich  he  cannot  give.  If  you  are  unacquainted  with  | 
nature,  soek  elsewhere  for  whatever  may  happen  to  satisfy  your     i 

ja ;  but  do  not  ask  for  the  truth  which  yoa   would  not 
acknowledge  and  could  not  enjoy. 

Nevertheless  the  aim  and  struggle  of  the  artist  must  always 
I  be  to  do  away  with  this  discrepancy  as  tat  aa  &ft  "5q^«»  of  art 
'mit,  not  by  lowering  his  color,  bat  bj  mcxeaam^  "^aa  \i.^^- 
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ThfB  di!-  -^^  '*  i^  indeed  by  this  that  the  works  of  Turner 
"Thimia'"  '^^  peculiarly  dlatinguishoi from  thoao  of  ail  other 
eoiortKB.  coloriats,  by  the  duzaliug  intensity,  namely,  of  the 
ight  which  he  sheds  through  every  hue,  and  which,  far  more 
jhaii  their  brilliant  color,  ia  the  real  source  of  their  overpower- 
effect  upon  the  eye,  an  effect  do  reasonably  made  the  subject 
of  perpetual  animadversion,  as  if  the  sun  which  thoy  represent 
■were  quite  a  quiet,  and  subdued,  and  gentle,  and  manageable 
luminary,  and  never  dazzled  anybody,  nnder  any  circumstances 
whatsoever.  I  am  fond  of  standing  by  a  bright  Turner  In  the 
".cademy,  to  listen  to  the  unintentional  eompUmenta  of  the 
irowd — "What  a  glaring  thing  1"  "  I  declare  I  can't  look  at 
it  I"  "  Don't  it  liurt  your  eyes  p" — expressed  as  if  they  were  in 
the  constant  habit  of  looking  the  sun  full  in  the  face,  with  the 
moat  perfect  conifort  and  entire  facility  of  vision.  It  ia  curious 
after  hearing  people  malign  some  of  Turner's  noble 
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of  hght,  to  pass  to  some  really  nngraitt«j 


lafiuhBOi.  matical  and  false   picture  of  the  old  masters, 

which  we  have  color  given  without  light.     Take,  for  instano^. 
the  landscape  attributed  to  Eubena,  No.  175,  in  the  Dulwieh 
Gallery.    I  never  have  spoken,  and  I  never  will  speak  of  Rubens 
but  with  the  most  reverential  feeling  ;  and  whatever  imperfec- 
tions in  his  art  may  have  resulted  from  his  unfortunate  want  of 
seriousness  and  incapability  of  true  passion,  Ms  calibre  of  mind 
was  originally  aneh  that  I  belieye  the  world  may  see  another 
Titian  and  another  Raflaelle,   before  it  sees  another  Eubcns, 
But  I  havo  before  alluded  to  the  violent  license  he  occasionally 
aesumea  ;  and  there  is  an  instance  of  it  in  this  picture  apposite 
I  the  immediate  question.     The  sudden  atreak  and  circle  of 
BA1(>W  and  crimson  in  the  middle  of  the  sky  of  that  picture, 
ing  the  occurrence  of  a  fragment  of  a  sunset  color  in  pure 
i^l ight,  and  in  perfect  isolation,  while  at  the  same  time  it  ii 
Jier   darker,    when    translated    into    light   and    ahade, 
tighter  than  the  re*t  of  the  sky,  is  a  case  of  such  bold  abi 
W,  come  from  whose  pencil  it  may,  that  if  every  error 
pirner  Ii;is  fallen  into  in  the  whole  course  of  his  ] 
Utrated  into  one,  that  one  would  not  equal  it 
mnoisseurs  gaze  upon  this  with  never-ending  a] 
ist  not  bo  surprised  that  the  accurate  petce^txotia  "^ 
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take  delight  in  pure  fiction,  should  consistently  be  disgusted  b; 
Turner's  fidelity  and  truth. 

Hitherto,  however,  we  have  been  speaking  of  vividness  of 
pure  color,  Mud  showing  that  it  ia  used  by  Turner  only  where 
nature  uses  it,  and  in  no  less  degree.  But  wo  have  hitherto, 
1 18.  Tnrner  therefore,  been  speaking  of  a  most  limited  and  un- 
n90B'mfra"'or  characteriBtic  portion  of  hia  works ;  for  Turner, 
vivid  color,  ][j^^,  „j[  great  eolorists,  ia  distinguished  not  more 

fur  his  power  of  dazzling  and  overwhelming  the  eye  with  in- 
tensity of  efEect,  than  for  his  power  of  doing  bo  by  the  use  of 
anbdued  and  gentle  means.  There  is  no  man  living  more  cau- 
tious and  sparing  in  the  use  of  pore  color  than  Turner.  To 
Bay  that  he  never  perpetrates  anything  like  the  blue  escrea- 
cenees  of  foreground,  or  hilla  shot  like  a  housekeeper's  best  silk 
gown,  with  blue  and  red,  which  certain  of  our  celebrated 
artists  consider  the  essence  of  the  sublime,  would  be  but 
a  poor  compliment.  I  might  as  well  praise  the  portraits  of 
Titian  because  they  have  not  the  grimace  and  paint  of  a  clown 
in  a  pantomime ;  but  I  do  say,  and  say  with  confidence,  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  landscape  artist  of  the  present  day,  however 
sober  and  lightleas  their  effects  may  look,  who  does  not  employ 
more  pure  and  raw  color  than  Turner  ;  and  that  the  ordinary 
tinsel  and  trash,  or  rather  vicious  and  perilous  stuff,  according 
to  the  power  of  the  mind  producing  it,  with  which  the  walla  of 
our  Academy  are  half  covered,  disgracing,  in  weak  hands,  or  in 
more  powerful,  degrading  and  corrupting  our  whole  school  of 
art,  ifl  based  on  a  -system  of  color  beside  which  Tamer's  is  as 
Vesta  to  Cotytto— the  chastity  pf  fire  to  the  foulness  of  earth. 
Every  picture  of  tbis  great  colorist  has,  in  one  or  two  parts  of 
it,  (key-notes  of  the  whole,)  points  where  the  system  of  each  in- 
dividual color  is  concentrated  by  a  single  stroke,  as  pure  as  it 
can  come  from  the  pallet ;  but  throughout  the  great  space  and 
extent  of  even  the  most  brilliant  of  his  works,  there  will  not  be 
found  a  raw  color  ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  no  warmth  which  has 
not  gray  in  it,  and  no  blue  which  has  not  warmth  in  it ;  and 
the  tinta  in  which  he  most  excels  and  distances  all  other  men, 
ihe  most  cherished  and  inimitable  portions  of  his  color,  are,  as 
iriUi  all  perfect  eolorists  they  most  be,  \iis  ?t*>"b. 
It  ia  inetmctiYe  in  this  reepect,  to  com^ui^i  xVe  ^  tA&R 
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■ercury  ami  Argua  with  thti  various  illustrations  of  the  soren- 
,  space,  and  sublimity  naturally  inherent  in  blue  and  pink,  of 
iiich  every  year's  exhibition  brings  forward  enough  and  to 
In  the  Hercnry  and  Argus,  the  palo  and  vaporous  bhie 
I  the  heated  sky  is  broken  with  gray  and  pearly  white,  tlie  gold 
Bor  of  the  light  warming  it  mora  or  less  as  it  ajiproaches  or 
tiiee  from  the  sun  ;  but  throughout,  there  is  not  a  grain  of 
pre  blue  ;  all  ia  subdued  and  warmed  at  the  same  time  by  the 
ngling  gray  and  gold,  up  to  the  very  zenith,  wliere,  breaking 
Irongh  the  fiafcy  mist,  the  transparent  and  deep  azure  of  the 
f  IB  expressed  with  a  single  crumbling  touch  ;  the  key-note  of 
B  whole  is  giyen,  and  every  part  of  it  passes  at  once  far  into 
bTving  and  aerial  space.  The  reader  can  scarcely  fail  to  re- 
kmber  at  once  sundry  works  in  contradistinction  to  tliia,  with 
sat  names  attached  to  them,  in  which  the  sky  is  a  sheer  piece 
I  plumber's  and  glazier's  work,  and  should  be  valued  per  yard, 
■th  heavy  cstra  charge  for  ultramarine, 

Thronghout  the  works  of  Turner,  the  same  truthful  prin- 

'b  of  delicate  and  subdued  color  is  carried  out  with  a  care  and 

r  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  conception.     He  gives  a 

dash  of  pure  white  for  his  highest  light ;  but  all 

the  other  whites  of  his  picture  are  pearled  down 

with  gray  or  gold.     He  gives  a  fold  of  pure  crim- 

1  to  the  drapery  of  his  nearest  figure,  hut  all  his  other  orim- 

i  will  be  deepened  with  black,  or  warmed  with  yellow.     In 

fte  deep  reflection  of  his  distant  sea,  we  catch  a  trace  of  the 

prest  blue  ;  but  all  the  rest  is  palpitating  with  a  varied  and 

licato  gradation  of  harmonized  tint,  wliicli  indeed  looks  vivid 

[ae  as  a  mass,  but  is  only  so  by  opposition.     It  is  the  most 

Ecolt,  the  most  rare  thing,  to  find  in  his  works  a  definite 

ft^ace,  however  small,  of  unconnected  color  ;  that  is,  either  of  a 

''  bine  which  has  nothing  to  connect  it  with  the  warmth,  or  of  a 

warm  color  which  has  nothing  to  connect  it  with  the  grays  of 

the  whole  ;  and  the  result  is,  that  there  is  a  general  system  and 

under-current  of  gray  pervading  the  whole  of  his  color,  out  of 

which  his  highest  lights,  and  those  local  touches  of  pure  color, 

whicli  are,  as  I  said  before,  the  key-notes  of  the  picture,  fla&h 

with  tie  pecaliar  brilliancy  and  intensity  in  ■w'hi.c\i.  Va  eft 
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Intimately  associated  with  this  toning  down  and  connecHoa 
of  tlie  colora  actually  nsed,  is  hia  inimitable  power  of  varying 
and  blending  them,  so  as  never  to  give  a  quarter  of  an  inch  d 
JIB.  Tiio  variBiy  <;i"ivas  without  a  change  in  it,  a  melody  as  wdl  aa 
Shia'iBmiSinpie  ^  burmony  of  one  kind  or  another.  Observe,  I  att 
tooia.  not  at  present  speaking  of  tbis  as  artietical  or  de- 

sirable in  itself,  not  as  a  charaeteriBtic  of  the  great  oolorist,  \ml 
aa  tlio  aim  of  the  simple  follower  of  nature.  For  itisstrangB 
to  flee  how  marrellously  nature  vai'ies  the  moat  general  and 
siinplc  of  her  tones.  A  mass  of  mountain  seen  against  the 
light,  may,  at  first,  appear  all  of  one  blue  ;  and  so  it  is,  bine  si 
a  whole,  by  comparison  with  othor  parfca  of  the  landscape.  But 
look  how  that  blue  ia  made  up.  There  are  black  shadows  in  it 
under  the  crags,  there  are  green  shadows  along  the  turf,  there 
are  gray  half-lights  upon  the  rocks,  there  are  faint  tonchea  cf 
stealthy  warmth  and  cautions  light  along  their  edges  ;  everj 
bush,  every  stone,  every  tuft  of  moss  has  its  voice  in  the  matter, 
and  joins  with  individual  character  in  the  universal  will.  Who 
is  there  who  can  do  this  as  Turner  will  ?  The  old  masters 
would  have  settled  the  matter  at  once  with  a  transparent,  agree- 
able, bat  monotonous  gray.  Many  among  the  modems  wonld 
probably  be  equally  monotonoua  with  absurd  and  false  coIotb. 
Turner  only  would  give  the  uncertainty — the  palpitating,  pw- 
petual  change — the  aubjection  of  all  to  a  great  inflnence,  without 
one  part  or  portion  being  lost  or  merged  in  it— the  unity  of 
action  with  infinity  of  agent.     And  I  wish  to  insist  on  this  the 

roiiowing    more  particularly,  because  it  is  one  of  the  eternal 


principles  of  nature,  that  she  will  not  have  one  line 
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Zj^S'wf  f"""'i'"^'>  -  "?— ,  •"-•'  -•=  "'"  ""-  "-<^  ""«  "" 
tarieiy  of  iwiure.  nor  color,  nor  006  portion  nor  atom  of  space  without 
a  change  in  it.  There  is  not  one  of  her  shadows,  tints,  or  lines 
that  ia  not  in  a  state  of  perpetual  variation  :  I  do  not  mean  ii 
time,  but  in  space.  There  is  not  a  leaf  in  the  world  which  has 
the  same  color  visible  over  its  whole  surface  ;  it  has  a  white 
high  light  somewhere ;  and  in  proportion  aiS  it  curves  to  or  from 
that  focus,  the  color  is  brighter  or  grayer.  Pick  np  a  common 
flint  from  the  roadside,  and  eonnt,  if  you  can,  its  changes  and 
iues  of  color.  Every  bit  of  bare  ground  under  your  feet  has  in 
I'i  B  thouaaad  aneh— the  gray  pebb\ea,  ftve  ■wb.vto.  ot'wt^i,  the  green 
f  incipient  vegetation,  the  grays  anA.Wa.cY&  ■A\ti.-sft?vftiB*  *»& 
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atiadowB,  might  keep  a  painter  at  work  for  a  month,  if  he  were 
obliged  to  follow  them  touch  for  touch-:  how  much  more,  when 
the  same  infinity  of  chiingc  is  carried  out  with  viistness  of  object 
and  space.  The  extreme  of  distance  may  appear  at  first  mo- 
iDtoQous;  hut  the  least  examination  will  show  it  to  be  full  of 
rery  kind  of  change— that  its  outlines  are  perpetually  melting 
id  appearing  again — sharp  here,  vague  there— now  lost  alto- 
ther,  now  jnst  hinted  and  still  confused  among  each  other — 
:A  so  forever  in  a  state  and  necessity  of  change.  Hence, 
rherever  in  a  painting  we  have  unvaried  color  extended  even 
iorer  a  small  space,  there  ia  falsehood.  Nothing  can  be  natural 
iVItich  is  monotonous  ;  nothing  true  which  only  tolls  one  story, 
^e  brown  foreground  and  rocks  of  Claude's  Sinon  before 
Pri^Vjn  are  as  false  as  color  can  be  :  first,  because  there  never  was 
such  a  brown  under  sunlight,  for  oven  the  sand  and  cinders 
l^volcanic  tufa)  abont  Naples,  granting  that  he  had  studied  from 
,^ese  ugliest  of  all  formations,  are,  where  they  are  fresh  frac- 
["Inred,  golden  and  lustrous  in  fuO  light  compared  to  these  ideals 
rttf  crag,  and  become,  like  all  other  rocks,  quiet  and  gray  when 
weathered ;  and  secondly,  because  no  rock  that  ever  nature 
stained  ia  without  its  countless  breaking  tints  of  varied  vegota- 
iioXL,  And  even  Stanfield,  master  as  he  is  of  rock  form,  is  apt 
the  same  way  to  give  us  here  and  there  a  little  bit  of  mud, 
itead  of  stone. 

What  I  am  next  about  to  say  with  respect  to  Turner's  color, 
'Bhould  wish  to  be  received  with  caution,  as  it  admits  of  dis- 
e.     I  think  that  the  first  approach  to  viciousneaa  of  color  in 
.  Hii  difliike  of  *ii J  mast«r  is  commonly  indicated  chiefly  by  a 
('fnT^ia'Sfr    prevalence  of  purple,  and  an  absence  of  yellow.     I 
"wboIl' The  think  naturo  mixes  yellow  with  almost  every  one 
of  her  hues,  never,  or  very  rarely,  using  red  with- 
out it,  but  frequently  using  yellow  with  scarcely 
ly  red  ;  and  I  believe  it  will  be  in  consequence  found  that  her 
iTorite  opposition,  that  which  generally  characterizes  and  gives 
le  to  her  color,  is  yellow  and  black,  passing,  as  it  retires,  into 
ite  and  blue.     It  is  beyond  dispute  that  the  great  funda- 
tal  opposition  of  Rubens  is  yellow  and  black  ■,  mv4  tWi.  ww. 
eoneenti'ated  in  one  part  of  the  picture,  a^ii  m.oi&eA.  va- 
grajTB  throaghoat,   chiefly  depeni  ttie  toivft?.  ot  a&-  '^^ 
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finest  works.  And  in  Titian,  thongh  there  is  &  far  greater  ten- 
dency to  the  purple  than  in  Rubens,  I  believe  no  red  is  ever 
mixed  with  the  pure  blue,  or  glazed  over  it,  which  kns  not  in  it 
a  modifying  qiiantity  of  yellow.  At  all  events,  I  am  nearly  cer- 
tain that  whatever  rich  and  pure  purplea  are  introduced  locally, 
by  the  great  eoloriats,  nothing  is  ho  destructive  of  all  fino  color 
as  the  slightest  tendency  to  purple  in  general  tone  ;  and  I  am 
equally  certain  that  Turner  is  distinguished  from  all  the  vicious 
colorista  of  the  present  day,  by  the  foundation  of  ail  his  tunes 
being  blftok,  yellow,  and  the  intermediate  grays,  wliile  the  ten- 
dency of  our  common  glare-seek  era  is  invariably  to  pure,  cold, 
impossible  j)ur])]c3.  So  fond  indeed  is  Tnruer  of  black  and  yel- 
low, that  he  has  given  us  more  than  one  com^maltion,  both 
drawings  and  paintings,  based  on  these  two  colors  alone,,  of 
which  the  magnificent  Quillebtsuf,  which  I  consider  one  of  the 
most  perfect  pieces  of  simple  color  existing,  is  a  most  striking 
example  ;  and  I  think  that  where,  as  in  some  of  the  late  Ven- 
ices,  there  has  been  something  like  a  marked  appearance  of 
purple  tones,  even  though  exquisitely  corrected  by  vivid  orange 
and  warm  green  in  the  foregroimd,  the  general  color  lias  not 
been  so  perfect  or  trntliful :  my  own  feelings  would  always 
guide  me  rather  to  the  warm  grays  of  such  pictures  as  the  Snow 
Storm,  or  the  glowing  scarlet  and  gold  of  the  Napoleon  and 
Slave  Ship.  But  I  do  not  insist  at  present  on  this  part  of  the 
subject,  as  being  perhaps  more  proper  for  future  examination, 
when  we  are  considering  the  ideal  of  color. 

The  above  remarks  have  been  made  entirely  with  reference 
to  the  recent  Academy  pictures,  which  have  been  chiefly  at- 
tacked for  their  color.     I  by  no  means  intend  them  to  apply  to 
the  early  works  of  Turner,  those  which  the  en- 
worka  sra  false    lightened  newspaper  critics  are  perpetually  talking 
*" '"'  about  as  characteristic  of  a  time  when  Turner  was 

"really  great,"  He  is,  and  was,  really  great,  from  the  time 
when  he  first  could  hold  a  brush,  but  he  never  was  so  groat  as  he 
is  now.  The  Crossing  the  Brook,  glorious  as  it  is  as  a  composi- 
tion, and  perfect  in  al!  that  is  most  desirable  and  most  ennobling 
in  art,  is  scarcely  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  piece  of  color  ;  it  is  an 
agreeable,  cool,  gmy  rendering  of  space  ani  toTm,'\iis.VS,\.\*.aat 
K>}or;  if  it  be  regarded  as  sucli,  it  ia  tlaoiow^'aX^  ^^»a  wai-^fi^i^* 

-^ . J 
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and  very  far  inferior  to  the  tones  of  the  same  kind  gi 
Claude.     The  reddish  brown  in  the  foreground  of  the  Full 
Carthage,  with  all  diffidence  he  it  spoken,  is,  as  far  aa  my 
ings  are  competent  to  judge,  crude,  sunless,  i»nd  in  eyery 
wrong ;  and  both  this  picture  and  the  Uuilding  of  Garth 
though  this  latter  ia  far  the  finer  of  the  two,  are  quite  unworth] 
of  Turner  as  a  colorist. 

Not  so  with  the  drawingB  ;  these,  countless  as  they  are,  from 
the  earhest  to  the  latest,  though  presenting  an  unbroken  chain 
of  increasing  difficulty  overconie_.  and  truth  iUustrated,  are  all, 
fis.  HiBriniivinsa«*'*''Ording  to  their  aim,  equally  faultless  as  to  color. 
fiiYiuisiiiriJtirflct.  ^jjj^^g^rei-Tve  have  hitherto  said,  applies  to  them 
in  its  fullest  extent ;  tiiough  each,  being  generally  the  realizi 
tiou  of  some  effect  actually  seen,  and  realized  but  once, 
quires  almost  a  separate  essay.  As  a  class,  they  are  far  qnief 
and  chaster  than  the  Academy  pictures,  and,  were  they  hetti 
known,  might  enable  our  connoisseurs  to  form  a  somewhat  more 
accnratc  jii'dgmcnt  of  tho  intense  study  of  nature  on  which  all 
Turner's  color  is  based. 

One  point  only  remains  to  be  noted  respecting  his  system  of 
color  generally — its  entire  subordination  fco  light  and  shade,  a 
subordination  which  there  is  no  need  to  prove  here,  as  cv'erjr^^_ 
tio.  Thecabjec-  engraving  from  his  works — and  few  are  anesJ^^| 
fffNi"w'''n  f ff rf  graved — is  sufficient  demonstration  of  it.  I  hav^^^^ 
cWariMturo.  before  showu  the  inferiority  and  nnimportancfli^^^ 
in  nature  of  color,  as  a  truth,  compared  with  light  and  shade.  ' 

That  inferiority  is  maintained  and  asserted  by  all  really  great 
works  of  color ;  hut  most  by  Turner's  as  their  color  is  moal 
intense.  Whatever  brilliancy  he  may  choose  to  assume, 
subjected  to  an  inviolable  law  of  chiaroscuro,  from  wliii 
there  is  no  appeal.  No  richness  nor  depth  of  tint  is 
Biderod  of  value  enough  to  atone  for  the  loss  of  one  particle  of 
arranged  light.  No  brilliancy  of  hue  is  permitted  to  interfere 
with  the  depth  of  a  drtermined  shadow.  And  hence  it  is,  that 
while  engravings  from  works  far  less  splendid  in  color  are  often 
vapid  and  cold,  because  the  little  color  employed  has  not  been 
rightly  based  on  light  and  shade,  an  engraying  liom.  '^■aTae^Sa 
alwafB  beaatital  and  forcible  in  proportion  aa  t\\e  *yAot  (A  '^^ 
original  baa  been  intenae,  and  never  in  a  smgle  Via.'&Va.-Q.cft  "Vsa 
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failed  to  express  the  picture  as  a  perfect  composition,*  Power- 
ful and  captivating  and  faithful  as  hia  color  is,  it  is  the  least 
important  of  nil  his  escellences,  because  it  is  the  least  important 
featura.of  natiiit'.  Ho  paints  in  color,  but  he  thiaka  in  light 
and  shade  ;  and  were  it  necessary,  rather  than  lose  one  line  of 
his  forma,  or  one  ray  of  his  ennshine,  would,  I  apprehend,  be 
coajent  to  p.iint  in  black  and  white  to  the  end  of  his  life.  It  ia 
by  mistaking  the  shadow  for  the  Bubstance,  and  aiming  at  tiie 
brilliancy  and  tiie  Are,  without  perceiving  of  what  deep-studied 

•  This  is  saying  ton  much  ;  for  itnotunfrequently  happens  that  the  light 
and  shade  of  tim  origiiiai  is  lost  in  the  engraving,  tlie  effect  at  which  is 
afterwards  partially  recovered,  with  the  aid  of  the  artist  himself,  by  inlrtr 
diiclions  of  new  fKatures.  SometuneB,  when  a  drawing  depeoda  chiefly  on 
color,  the  engraver  gets  unavoidably  embarrassed,  and  must  be  aaaistedbj 
HOme  change  or  exaggeration  of  the  cSect ;  but  the  more  frequent  caseis, 
that  the  engraver's  difBcultius  result  merely  from  hia  inattention  to,  orwiUlil 
deviotioQS  from  liis  original ;  and  that  the  artist  is  obliged  to  assist  him  liy 
such  DSpedienlji  as  tlie  error  iCsolf  sug^sts. 

Not  untreqtienlly  in  reviewing  a  plate,  na  very  conslnntly  in  reviewing  a 
picture  after  some  time  lias  elapsed  siace  its  completion,  even  the  painter  Is 
liable  to  moke  unnecessary  or  hurtful  changes.  In  the  plate  of  the  Old 
Temerairo,  lately  published  in  Findcn'a  gitHery,  I  <lo  not  know  whether  It 
was  Turner  or  the  engraver  who  broke  up  the  water  Into  sparkling  ripple, 
but  it  was  a  grlevou!^  mistake,  and  has  destroyed  the  whole  dignity  and 
value  of  the  conception.  The  flash  of  lightning  in  Hie  Winchelaea  rf  the 
England  series  docs  not  exist  in  the  original  ;  It  is  put  in  to  withdraw  UlB 
attention  of  the  spectator  from  the  sky  which  the  engraver  destroyed. 

There  is  an  unfortmiatc  persuasion  among  modem  engravers  that  oolor 
can  t>e  expressed  by  particular  cliaracWrs  of  line;  acd  in  tlie  endeavorto 
distinguish  bydiilerent  lines,  different  colors  of  equn]  depth,  tliey  f requenHf 
loai  tlie  whole  system  of  light  and  shade.  It  will  hardly  be  credited  tttftt 
tlie  piece  of  foreground  on  the  Iflft  of  Turner's  Modern  Italy,  represented  in 
0  Art-Union  engraving  as  nearly  coal  black,  is  in  the  original  of  a  pale 
arm  gray,  hardly  darker  than  the  sky.  All  attempt  to  record  color  in 
engraving,  is  heraldry  out  of  its  place  :  the  engraver  has  no  power  beyond 
that  of  expressing  transparency  or  opacity  by  greater  or  leas  opetmcBSitf 
line,  (for  the  same  depth  of  tint  is  producible  by  lines  with  very  differmt 
intervals.) 

Texture  of  surface  is  only  in  a  measure  in  the  power  of  the  steel,  and 

ought  not  to  he  laboriously  sought  after  ;  nature's  surfaces  are  distingiridisd 

more  by  form  than  texture  ;  a  stone  is  often  smoother  than  a  leaf ;  but  if 

_       textareia  to  be  given,  let  the  tngraver  nl  Ae)«\,  \ie  fta.Tcftia.\ictaowiiwhat 

fc  ^flie  f  exiure  of  the  object  actually  is.  ondliow  \oTe\,tcs«al\i.,   tVnaVrasa'a 

mme  foreground  of  tlie^engraved  Me.rcnry  ani  Me^s  tiwe  *\  ^A  ^^■™  ■«~ 
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Bhade  and  inimitable  form  it  is  at  onco  the  result  and  the  illnH" 
tration,  that  the  host  of  hia  imitators  sink  into  deserved  dis- 
grace. "With  him,  as  with  all  the  greatest  painters,  and  in 
Turner's  more  than  all,  the  hue  is  a  beantifnl  auxiliary  in  work- 
ing out  the  great  imi)ression  to  he  conyeyed,  bnt  is  not  the 
source  nor  the  essence  of  that  impression  ;  it  ia  Uttle  more  than 
a  Yisihle  melody,  given  to  raise  and  assist  tJie  mind  in  the  recep- 
tion of  nohler  ideas — as  aacred  passages  of  sweet  sound,  to  pre- 
pare the  feelings  (or  the  reading  of  the  mysteries  of  God. 

or  four  hitkck  lines  across  tbcm.  What  sort  of  leaf  lexture  is  Bupposed  to  be 
represented  by  lliese  7  The  Btonea  ia  the  foreground  of  Turner's  Llanthony 
received  from  the  artist  the  powdery  texture  of  sandstone ;  the  engraver 
covered  them  with  coutorted  linex  and  turned  them  into  old  timber. 

A  still  more  fatal  cause  of  failure  is  the  pructioe  of  mailing  out  or  finish- 
.ag  what  the  artist  left  incomplete.  In  tlie  England  plate  of  Dudley,  there 
re  blank  windows  in  the  large  building  with  the  cliimney  on 
se  are  engraver'a  improvemenla  ;  in  the  original  they  are 
ly  traceable,  their  lines  being  .excessively  faint  and  tremnlons  as  with 
movement  of  heated  air  between  them  and  the  spectator  :  their  vul- 
gurity  IB  thus  taken  away,  and  the  whole  building  left  in  one  grand  unbro. 
ken  moss.  It  is  ulmuet  impossible  to  break  eu^ravers  of  this  uulortuuute 
habit.  I  have  even  heard  of  tlieir  taking  journeys  of  some  distance  in  order 
to  obtain  knowledge  of  the  detolls  which  (he  artist  iulontionally  omitted  ; 
and  the  evD  will  necessarily  continue  until  they  receive  something  like  legit- 
imate artisticsl  education.  In  one  or  two  instances,  however,  especially  in 
small  plates,  they  have  shown  greikt  feeling ;  the  plates  of  Miller  (especially 
those  of  the  Turner  illustrations  to  Scott)  are  in  moat  instances  perfect  and 
beautiful  interpretittions  of  tliu  originals  ;  nu  those  of  Goodall  in  Rogers's 
works,  and  Couseus's  in  the  Rivers  of  France ;  tliose  of  Hie  Yorksliire  series 
are  also  very  valtiftble,  though  singularly  inferior  to  the  drawings.  But 
none  even  of  these  men  appear  capable  of  producing  a  large  plate.  They 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  moans  of  rendering  their  hncs  vital  or  valuable  ; 
cross-haUJiing  atonds  for  everything  ;  and  inexcusably,  for  though  we  can- 
not expect  every  engraver  to  etch  like  Retubnuidt  or  Albert  Durer,  or  every 
wood-cutter  to  draw  like  Titian,  at  least  something  of  the  system  and  power 
of  the  grand  works  of  those  men  might  be  preserved,  and  some  mind  and 
meaning  stolen  into  the  reticulation  of  the  restless  modem  lines. 


L^  li 
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T  u  not  my  intention  to  enter,  in  the  present  portion  of 
work,  npon  any  examination  ol  Turner's  particnlur  effects  of 
light.     We  must  know  aometliing  abont  what  is  beautiful  before 

lot  at  ""^  speak  of  these. 
pSnifioir  l™e"u°       At  present  I  wish  only  to  insist  upon  two  great 
oniBht.  principles     of    ehiaroacuro,  which    are     obaerred 

throughout  the  works  of  the  great  modern  master,  and  eet  ut 
defiance  by  the  ancients — great  general  hiwa,  which  may,  or  may 
not,  bo  sources  of  beauty,  but  whose  observance  la  indispatafaly 
necessary  to  trutli. 

Go  out  some  bright  sunny  day  in  winter,  and  look  for  a  tree 

with  a  broad  trunk,  having  rather  delicate  boogha  hanging  down 

on  the  Bunny  side,  near  the  trunk.     Stand  four  or  five  yards 

I  from  it,  with  your  back  to  the  siin.     You  will  find  that  the 

I  boughs  between  you  and  the  trunk  of  the  tree  are  very  indis- 

<  tinet,  that  you  confound  them  in  places  with  the  trunk  itself, 

and  cannot  possibly  trace  one  of  them  from  its  insertion  to  its 

extremity.     But  the  shadowa  which  they  cast  upon  the  trunk, 

you  will  find  clear,    dark,   and   distinct,    perfectly   traceable 

I  through  their  whole  course,  except  when  they  are  interrupted 

I  lay  the  crossing  boughs.     And  if  yon  retire  backwards,  you  will 

a  point  where  you  cannot  see  the  intervening  boogbs  at 

all,  or  only  a  fragment  of  them  here  and  there,  but  can  still  see 

their  shadows  perfectly  plain.     Now,  this  may  serve  to  show  yoa 

the  immense  prominence  and    importance  of   shadows  where 

^^  there  is  anything  like  bright  light.     They  are,  in  fact,  com- 

^B  Rionly  far  mor.^  conspicuous  than  the  thing  which  casts  them, 

^B  for  being  as  large  aa  the  casting  object,  and  altogether  made  up 

^B  of  a  blackness  deeper  than  the  darkest  part  of  the  casting  object, 

^^m{w}ule  that  object  is  also  broken  up  with  positive  and  refiected 
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iglits,)  their  large,  broad,  unbroken  spaces,  tell  strongly  on  the 
ye,  especially  aa  all  form  is  rendered  partially,  ofton  totally  in- 
iaible  within  thom,  and  as  they  are  suddenly  terminated  by  the 
larpest  lines  which  nature  over  shows.  For  no  ontiine  of  ob- 
ictfi  whatsoever  ia  so  sharp  as  the  edge  of  a  uloaa  sliadow.  Put 
finger  over  a  piece  of  white  paper  in  the  sun,  and  observe 
16  difference  between  tlie  softness  of  the  ontiine  of  the  fiuger  it- 
!lf  and  the  decision  of  tlic  edge  of  the  shadow.  And  note  also 
le  excessive  gloom  of  the  latter.  A  piece  of  black  cloth,  laid 
» the  light,  will  not  attain  one-fourth  of  the  blackness  of  the 
aper  under  the  shadow. 

Hence  shadows  aro  in  reahty,  when  the  sun  is  shining,  the  . 
lost  conspicuous  thing  in  a  landscape,  next  to  the  highest  /\ 
ghts.  All  forms  are  understood  and  exi»lained  chiefly  by  their 
L  And  thurerore  ^g^i^-y  ■  ^''^  roughuess  of  the  bark  of  a  treo,  for 
•^SJ°b"bo  **  i"^*'^"''^'  '^  ""**'  ^^^"  '"^  '^^  liglit,  nor  in  the  shade  ; 
mUHi^^lu-  '*  '^  '^"^y  ^'"^^  between  the  two,  where  the  sliadows 
■mru^i.  of  the  ridges  explain  it.  And  hence,  if  we  have 
>  express  vivid  light,  our  very  first  aim  must  be  to  get  the 
iwa  sharp  and  visible  ;  and  this  is  not  to  be  done  by  black- 
ess,  {though  indeed  chalk  on  white  paper  ia  the  only  thing 
'hich  comes  up  to  the  intensity  of  real  shadows, )^  but  by  keep- 
ig  them  perfectly  fiat,  keen,  and  even.  A  very  pale  shadow,  if 
;  be  quite  flat — if  it  conceal  the  details  of  the  objeets  it  crossea 
-if  it  be  gray  and  cold  compared  to  their  color,  and  very  shEU^ 
3ged,  will  be  far  more  conspicuous,  and  make  everything  out 
t  it  look  a  great  deal  more  bke  sunlight,  than  a  shadow  ten 
mes  its  depth,  shaded  off  at  the  edge,  and  confounded  with 

the  color  of  the  objects  on  which  it  falls.     Now 
--—  diBtinci-    the  old  masters  of  the  Italian  school,  in  almost  all 
itafiMi"'  '  their  works,  directly  reverse  this  principle  :  they 

blacken  their  shadows  till  the  picture  becomes  ' 
site  appalling,  and  everything  in  it  invisible  ;  but  they  make 
point  of  losing  their  edges,  and  carrying  them  off  by  grado- 
on ;  in  eonsequonce  utterly  destroying  every  appearance  of 
mlight.  All  their  shiidowa  are  the  faint,  secondary  darkneasea 
\  mere  daylxglii ;  the  sun  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  them. 
he  shadow  between  the  pages  of  the  book  which  you  hold  in 
>ur  hand  is  distinct  and  visible  enough,  (though  you  are,  I  sup- 
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jwse.  reading  it  by  the  orrtiDary  daylight  of  your  room>)  out  of 
tilt  aun  ;  und  this  weak  and  secondary  shadow  is  all  that  we  evf  r 
find  in  the  Italian  nnisU're,  as  imiicativo  of  suDsliiuc.  Even 
Cuvp  aud  Bprcliem,  though  tht'v  know  thoroughly 
irncf  In  iba  Well  wimt  tlioy  are  about  m  their  foregrounds,  for- 
get the  ]>rinci|)!e  in  their  distances  ;  aud  though  ' 
in  Claude's  seaportB,  where  he  has  plain  architecture  to  deal  | 
"with,  he  gives  us  something  like  reiil  shadows  along  the  atones, 
the  moment  we  come  to  ground  and  foliage  with  lateral  light, 
ftway  go  the  shadows  and  the  sun  together.  In  the  Marriage  of 
Isaac  and  Rebecca,  in  our  own. gallery,  the  trunks  of  the  trees 
between  the  water-wheel  and  the  white  figure  in  the  middle  dis- 
tance, are  dark  and  visible  ;  but  their  shadows  are  scarcely  dis- 
cernible on  the  ground,  and  are  quite  vague  and  lost  in  the'  , 
building.  In  nature,  every  bit  of  the  shadow  would  have  been  ' 
darker  than  the  darkest  part  of  the  trunks,  and  both  on  the 
ground  and  building  would  have  been  defined  and  conspicuous ; 
■while  the  trunks  themselves  would  have  been  faint,  confused, 
and  indiatinguishablc,  in  their  illumined  parts,  from  the  grasa 
or  distance.  So  in  Poussin's  Phocion,  the  shadow  of  the  stick 
1  the  stone  in  the  right-hand  comer,  is  shaded  off  and  lost, 
while  yon  see  the  stick  plain  all  the  way.  In  nature's  sunlight 
it  woulcl  have  been  the  direct  reverse — ^you  would  have  seen  the 
shadow  black  and  sharp  all  the  way  down,  but  ygu  would  have 
had  to  look  for  the  stick,  which  in  all  probability  would  in  sev- 
eral places  have  been  confused  with  the  stone  behind  it. 

And  so  throughout  the  works  of  Claude,  Pousain,  and  Salvar  ' 
ior,  we  shall  find,  especially  in  their  conventional  foliage,  and 
■nnartieulated  barbarisms  of  rock,  that  their  whole  sum  and  sab- 
fltanee  of  chiaroscuro  is  merely  the  gradation  and  variation 
-which  nature  gives  in  the  body  of  her  shadows,  and  that  all 
'Which  they  do  to  express  sunshine,  she  does  to  vary  shade. 
They  take  only  one  step,  while  she  always  takes  two  ;  marking, 
in  the  first  place,  with  violent  decision,  the  great  transition 
'from  snn  to  shade,  and  then  varying  the  shade  itsolf  with  a 
ithousand  gentle  gradations  and  double  shadows,  in  themselves 
univalent,  and  more  tiian  equivalent,  to  all  that  the  old  masters 
idid  for  their  entire  chiaroscuro. 

Nowif  there  he  one  principle,  or  sftoTet  mo-se "daBim.  OTitAlttss, 
I  which  Turner  depends  for  attaining  \iTiY\ox«i'^  ol\\^\,,'is.\». 
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^*bis  clear  fl,nd  exquisite  drawing  of  the  gkadows.     ■■  /hatcver  j^^^ 

obsunre,  misty,  or  undefined  in  his  objects  or  his 
!5.TlieperfeelloB    .  ,  ,        ,    ,  ,,,,,, 

of  Tnmer'B  woritgfitmospliore,  hc   tftkes  cure  that  tlie  shjidowa   be 

sharp  and  clear — and  then  lie  knows  that  the  light 
will  take  care  of  itself,  and  he  makes  them  clear,  not  by  black- 
ness, but  by  excessive  even aess.  unity,  and  shurpness  of  edge. 
He  will  keep  them  clear  and  distinct,  and  make  them  felt  as 
shadows,  thongli  they  are  so  faint,  that,  but  for  their  decisive 
forms,  we  should  not  have  obsurved  them  for  darkness  at  aU. 
He  will  throw  them  one  after  another  like  transparent  veils, 
along  the  earth  and  upon  the  air,  till  the  whole  picture  palpi- 
tates with  them,  and  yet  the  darkest  of  thorn  will  be  a  faint 
gray,  imbued  and  penetrated  with  light.  The  pavement  on  the 
left  of  tlie  Hero  and  Leander,  is  about  the  most  thorough  piece  of 
thie  kind  of  sorcery  that  I  remember  in  art ;  but  of  the  general 
principle,  not  one  of  his  works  is  without  constant  evidence. 
Take  the  vignette  of  the  garden  opposite  the  title-page  of  Rog- 
ers's Poems,  and  note  the  drawing  of  the  nearest  balustrade  on 
the  right.  The  balusters  themselves  are  faint  and  misty,  and 
!  light  through  them  feeble  ;  but  the  shadows  of  them  are 
irp  and  dark,  and  the  intervening  light  as  intense  as  it  can 
I  left.  And  see  how  mnch  more  distinct  the  shadow  of  the 
inning  figure  ia  on  the  pavement,  than  the  ciieckers  .of  the 
livement  itself.  Observe  the  shadows  on  the  trunk  of  the  tree 
page  91,  how  they  couijuer  all  the  details  of  the  trunk  itself, 
]  become  darker  and  more  conspicuous  than  any  part  of  tho 
bglis  or  limbs,  and  so  in  the  vignette  to  Campbell's  Beech- 
se'e  Peiiiion.  Take  the  beautiful  concentration  of  all  that  is 
tost  characteristic  of  Italy  as  slie  is,  at  page  168.  of  Rogera'b 
[sly,  where  we  have  the  long  shadows  of  the  trunks  made  bj 
V  the  most  conspicuous  thing  in  tho  whole  foreground,  and 
far  how  "Wordaworih,  the  koeneat-ejed  of  all  modern  poets 
iiat  is  deep  and  essential  in  nature,  illustrates  Turner  here, 
B  ehall  find  him  doing  in  all  other  points. 


' '  At  lie  root 
Of  that  tall  pine,  the  shmlow  of  whose  bare 
And  sleoder  stem,  while  here  I  sit  at  eve, 
Oft  stretcher  tow 'Td3Ta<f,  like  along  sliai^tTj^JiSi, 
I  Traced  faintly  in  the  gi{i^asvtai&.." 


lOI  ^_ 

I 
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So  ugain  in  the  Rhymer's  tilen,  (lUustratiotia  to  Scott,)  note 
(ho  intertwining  of  the  shadows  iicro^  the  path,  and  the  check- 
ering of  the  tninks  by  them  ;  ami  a^ain  on  the  hridge  in  tho 

Armstrong's  Tower;  and  yet  more  in  tho  long  avenue  of  Bri- 
enne,  where  wo  have  u  length  o(  two  or  throe  miles  expressed  by 
the  playing  shadows  alone,  aii?l  tho  whole  picture  filled  with 
ennshine  by  tho  lung  lines  of  ilarkncss  cast  by  the  figures  on  the 
enow.  Tho  Hampton  Court  in  the  England  series,  is  a&otha 
very  striking  instance.  In  fact,  the  general  system  of  executioa 
observable  in  all  Turner's  drawings,  is  to  work  his  grounds 
richly  and  fully,  sometimea  stippling,  and  giving  infinity  of 
delicato,  mysterious,  and  ceaseless  detail ;  and  on  tlie  ground  so 
prepared  to  cast  his  shadowa  with  one  dash  of  the  brash,  leaving 
an  excessively  sharp  edge  of  watery  color.     Such  at  least  ia  com- 

-'  monly  tho  case  in  such  coarse  and  broad  instances  as  those  I 
have  above  given.     Words  are  not  accurate  enough, 
fii.  »h«Jovn''"npon  nor  delicate  enough  to  express  or  trace  the  eon. 
'"  staiit,    all-pervading   influence   of    the  finer  and 

vagner  shadows  throughout  his  works,  that  thrilling  inSnence 
which  gives  to  the  light  they  leave,  its  passion  and  its  power. 
There  is  not  a  stone,  not  a  leaf,  not  a  cloud,  over  which  light  is 
not  felt  to  be  actually  passing  and  palpitating  before  our  eyes. 
There  ia  the  motion,  the  actual  wave  and  radiation  of  the  darted 
^am — not  the  dull  universal  daylight,  which  falls  on  the  land- 
Bcape  without  life,  or  directioi;,  or  speculation,  equal  on  all- 
things  and  dead  on  all  things  ;  but  the  breathing,  animated, 
©mlting  light,  which  feels,  and  receives,  and  rejoices,  and  acta 
— ^which  chooses  one  thing  and  rejects  another — which  seeks,  and 
finds,  and  loses  again — leaping  from  rock  to  rock,  from  leaf  to 
leaf,  from  wave  to  wave, — glowing,  or  flashing,  or  scintillating, 
according  to  what  it  strikes,  or  in  its  holier  moods,  absorbing 
and  enfolding  all  things  in  the  deep  fulness  of  its  repose,  and 
then  again  losing  itself  in  bewilderment,  and  doubt,  and  dim- 
ness ;  or  perishing  and  passing  away,  entangled  in  drifting  miat, 
or  meltrd  into  melancholy  air,  hut  still,— kindling,  or  declin- 
ing, sparkling  or  still,  it  is  the  living  light,  which  breathes  ia 
its  deepest,  most  entranced  rest,  which  sleeps,  but  never  dies. 
'7  need  scarcely  insist   farther  oiv  tVfe  mMked  distinction 

between   the  works  of  the  old.  maateT;a  aaA  Vnosa  ^A  ■Ona  ^«& 
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modern  landscape-painters  in  this  respect.     It  is  one  wliich  the 
IT.  The  fliBtinc-  render  can  perfoctiy  well  work  out  for  himself,  by 
bewpen  dmoft ttfi  the  slightest  systematic  attention, — one  which  he 
McieL"'^'aiid'inod-'''"  ^'^^  existing,  not  merdy  hctween  this  work 
era  Bchooia.         ^^^j  that,  hnt  thronghout  the  whole  body  of  their 
prodactions,  and  down  to  cv^y  leaf  and  line.     And  a  little 
cnrefnl  watching  of  nature,  especially  in  her  foliage  and  fore- 
grounds, and  comparison  of  lier  witli  Claude,  Caspar  Poussin, 
and  Salvator,   will  soon    show   him  that  thoae  artists  worked 
entirely  on  conventional  principles,  not  representing  what  tliey 
saw,  but  what  they  thought  would  make  a  handsome  picture  ; 
and  even  when  they  went  to  natui-e,  which  I  beheve  to  have 
been  a  very  much  rarer  practice  with  them  than  their  biogra^ 
jihera  would  have  us  suppose,  they  copied  her  like  cliildren,  draw- 
ig  what  they  knew  to  be  there,  but  not  what  they  saw  there.* 
believe  you  may  search  the  foregrounds  of  Claude,  from  one 
id  of  Europe  to  another,  and  you  will  not  find  the  shadow  of 
ae  leaf  cast  upon  another.    You  will  find  leaf  after  leaf  painted 
iM«  or  less  boldly  or  brightly  out  of  the  black  ground,  and  you 
ill  find  dark  leaves  defified  in  perfect  form  upon  the  light ;  but 
on  will  not  find  the  form  of  a  single  leaf  disguised  or  inter- 
ipted  by  the  shadow  of  another.     And  Poussin  and  Salvator 
re  still  farther  from  anything  hke  genuine  truth.     There  is 
othing  in  their  pictures  which  might  not  be  manufactured  in 
leir  painting-room,  with  a  branch  or  two  of  brambles  and  a 
inch  or  two  of  weeds  before  them,  to  give  them  the  form  of 
te  leaves.     And  it  ia  refreshing  to  turn  from  their  ignorant 
kd  impotent  repetitions  of  childish  conception,  to  the  clear, 
OSG,  genuine  studies  of  modern  artists ;  for  it  ia  not  Turner 
dy,  (though  here,  aa  in  all  other  points,  the  first,)  wiio  is  re- 
arkable  for  fine  and  expressive  decision  of  chiaroacuro.     Some 
:b  by  J.   D.  Harding  are  tlioroughly  admirable  in  this 
speot,  though  this  master  is  getting  a  little  too  much  into  a 
ibit  of  general  keen  execution,  which  prevents  the  parts  which 
ght  to  be  especially  decisive   from  being  felt  as  such,  and 
liich  makes  liis  pictures,  especially  the  large  ones,  look  a  little 
liiL     But  Bonae  of  his  later  passages  of  rock  foreground  hare, 

'  Compare  Sect.  11.  Cliap.  H.  %  6. 
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taken  in  the  abelract,  been  beyond  all  praise,  owing  ti 
quisite  forms  and  firm  es press iveneaa  of  their  ehadows.     And 
tlie  chiiiroscuro  of  Btanficld  is  equally  deserving  of  the  most 
attentive  study. 

The  second  point  to  which  1  wibIi  at  present  to  direct  atten- 
tion has  reference  to  the  qrra/if/fnmit  of  liaht  and  shade.     It  is 
the  constant  habit  of  nature  to  use  both  her  highest  lights  and 
deepest  shadows  in  esceedinely  small   nnantitv : 

1 8.  Stcoud gmil  '  .  .    ,  ^  •'  t,.  -,,      - 

pHndpioof  L-hiT-  always  in  pomts,  never  m  masses.  She  will  eive 
iteht  and  tiixp  a  large  mass  of  tender  light  iii  sky  or  water,  im. 
Is  rqnni  qunotity  prsssivo  by  its  quantity,  and  a  large  mass  of  tender 
""'  "  "'shadow  rclieyed  against  it,  in  foliage,  or  hill,  or 
building ;  but  the  light  is  always  subdued  if  it  be  extensive — ^the 
shadow  always  feeble  if  it  be  broad.  She  will  then  fill  up  all 
the  rest  of  her  picture  with  middle  tints  and  pale  grays  of  some 
Bort  or  another,  and  on  this  quiet  and  harmonious  whole,  she 
will  touch  her  high  lights  in  spots— the  foam  of  an  isolated  wave 
—the  sail  of  a  solitary  vessel— the  flash  of  the  snn  from  a  -wet 
roof — the  gleam  of  a  single  whitewashed  cottage — or  some  such 
sources  of  local  brilliancy,  she  will  use  so  vividly  and  delicately 
a  to  throw  everything  else  into  definite  shade  by  comparison. 
And  then  taking  up  the  gloom,  she  will  use  the  black  hollows  of 
some  overhanging  bank,  or  the  black  dress  of  some  shaded  fig- 
ure, or  the  depth  of  some  snnlesa  chink  of  wall  or  window,  so 
sharply  as  to  throw  everythiug  else  into  definite  light  by  com- 
parison ;  thus  reducing  the  whole  mass  of  her  picture  to  a  deli- 
cate middle  tint,  approaching,  of  course,  here  to  light,  and 
there  to  gloom  ;  but  yot  sharply  separated  from  the  utmost 
degrees  either  of  the  one  or  the  other. 

Now  it  is  a  curious  thingthat  none  of  our  writers  on  art  seem 
to  have  noticed  the  great  principle  of  nature  in  this  respect. 
They  all  talk  of  deep  shadow  as  a  thing  that  may  be  given  in 
|9  Neeifct  or  quantity. — one  fourth  of  the  picture,  or,  in  certain 
thfi^ITrfSe  by  ^ffpcts,  mtich  more.  Barry,  for  instance,  says  that 
^_  writeisonari.  the  practice  of  the  great  painters,  who  "  best  nn- 
^V  derstood  the  eifects  of  chiaroscuro."  was.  for  the  most  part, 
^M  -to  make  the  mass  of  middle  tint  larger  than  the  light,  and  the 
^Hoz&ss  of  dark  larger  than  the  masaea  ot  \\^\vt  a.vid  middle  tint 
^Koffetier,   i.e.,   occupying  more  than   one-\itiM  o^  *>>nft  ■pSstoH*. 
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Bfow  I  do  not  know  whdt  we  are  io  Kuppoee  is  meant  by  '■  mider- 
iDdiiig  chiaroscuro."     If  it  meana  being  able  to  manufactnro 
seablo  patterns   m  tlie  shape  of  pjTamids,  and  croasea,  and 
^gzags,  into  which  arms  and  legs  iiro  to  bo  pLTanaded,  and  paa- 
eion  and  motion  arranged,  for  the  promotion  and  enconrage- 
int  of  the  cant  of  criticism,  such  &  prijiciple  may  be  prodac- 
tive  of  the  most  advantageous  rcsnltB.     But  if  it  meana,  being 
ntod  with    the  deep,    perpetual,  Byatematic,  uuintruaive 
mplicity  and  unwearied  variety  of  natui-o's  chiaroscuro — if  it 
Beaos  the  perception  that  blackness  and  aublimity  are  not  syn- 
Inymons,  and  that  space  and  light  may  poasihly  be  coadjutors — 
^en  no  man,  who  ever  advocated  or  dreamed  of  such  a  prin- 
ciple, is  anything  more  than  &  novice,  blunderer^ 
iBfniding  and  trickster  in  chiaroscnro.     And  my  firm  belief 
is.  that  though  color  is  inveighed  against  by  all 
artists,  as  the  great  Circe  of  art — the  great  transformer  of  mind 
bto  sensuality — no  fondness  for  it,  no  study  of  it.  is  half  bo 
reat  a  peril  and  stumbling-block  to  the  young  student,  as  the 
miration  he  hears  bestowed  on  such  artificial,  false,  and  j'ug- 
jig  chiaroscnro,  and    the  instruction  he   receives,  based  on 
mch  principles  aa  that  given  ua  by  Fuseli — that  "  mere  natand 
ight  and  shade,  however  separately  or  individually  true,  is  not 
Hways  legitimate  chiaroacuro  in  art."     It  may  not  always  be 
freeahle  to  a  sophisticated,  unfeeling,  and  perverted  mind  ;  but 
pie  student  had  better  throw  np  his  art  at  once,  than  proceed 
a  the  conviction  that  any  other  can  ever  bo  legitimate.    I  believe 
P«h&il  be  perfectly  well  able  to  prove,  in  following  parts  of  the 
jrk,  that  "  mere  natural  light  and  shade"  ia  the  only  fit  and 
uthful  attendant  of  the  highest  art ;  and  that  all  tricks — all 
■ieiblc,  intended  arrangement — all  extended  shadows  and  narrow 
ughts — everything  in  fact,  in  the  least  degree  artificial,  or  tend- 
ing to  make  the  mind  dwell  upon  light  and  shade  as  such,  is  an 
Injury,  instead  of  an  aid,  to  conceptions  of  high  ideal  dignity. 
\  believe  I  shall  be  able  also  to  abow,  that  natnre  manages  her 
toiaroacuro  a  great  deal  more  neatly  and  cleverly  than  people    J 
Etncy  ; — that  "mere  natural  light  and  shndo"  ia  a  very  much 
[ner  thing  than  moat  artiata  can  put  together,  and  that  none 
:  tber  can   improye  npon  it  bat  tlioae  vs^o  uestt  "oa&sre- 
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But  however  this  may  Ijo,  it  is  beyond  diapiite  that  eyery  per- 
tDissioQ  given  to  tho  Etudent  to  amuse  himself  with  painting  one 
figure  all  blaok.  and  tlie  noxt  nil  whitfi,  ami  throwing  them  out 
with  a  background  of  nothing — every  permissiou 
nineof  B>impifl  giv3u  to  him  to  spoil  his  pocketbook  with  sixths  of 
Bunshine  and  sevenths  of  shade,  and  other  such 
fractional  sublimities,  is  so  much  more  difficulty  laid  in  the  way 
of  his  ever  becoming  a  master  ;  and  that  none  are  in  the  right 
road  to  real  cxcolU'nce,  hut  those  who  are  struggling  to  render 
the  simplicity,  purity,  and  inexhaustible  variety  of  nature's  own 
chiaroscuro  in  open,  cloudlosa  daylight,  giving  the  expanse  of 
harmonious  light — the  speaking,  decisive  shadow — and  tlie  ex- 
quisite grace,  tenderness,  and  grandeur  of  aerial  opposition  of 
local  color  and  equally  illuminated  lines.  No  chiaroscuro  ia  so 
diffieult  as  this  ;  and  none  so  noble,  chaste,  or  impressive. 
On  this  part  of  the  subject,  however,  I  must  not  enlarge  at 
present.  I  wish  now  only  to  speak  of  those  groat  principles  of 
chiaroscuro,  which  nature  observes,  even  when  she  is 'most 
working  for  effect — when  she  is  playing  with  thunderclouds  and 
Bunbeams,  and  throwing  one  thing  out  and  obscuring  another, 
■with  the  most  marked  artistical  feeling  and  intention  ; — even 
then,  she  never  forgets  her  great  rule,  to  give  precisely  the  soma 
quantity  of  deepest  shade  which  slie  does  of  highest  light,  and  no 

imore  ;  points  of  tho  one  answering  to  points  of  the  other,  and 
both  vividly  conspicuous  and  separated  from  all  the  rest  of  the 
'  landscape. 

And  it  is  most  singular  that  this  separation,  which  is  the 
great  source  of  brilliancy  in  nature,  should  not  only  be  unobserv- 
ed, but  absolutely  forbidden  by  our  great  writers  on  art,  who  are 
■  i «.  The  sharp  always  talking  about  connecting  the  light  with  the 
'  wre^i'tehts'fronj  shade  by Jm^erceptibje  gradations.  Now  so  surely 
^  j  hormimiBiint.  as  this  is  done,  all  sunshine  ia  lost,  fur  impercep- 
tible gradation  from  light  to  dark  ia  the  characteristic  of  objects 
Been  out  of  sunahine,  in  what  is,  in  landscape,  shadow.  Nature's 
principle  of  getting  light  is  tljg  direct  reverse.  She  will  cover 
her  whole  landscap^  witlymiddleltimrtTPffEKih  she  will  have  as 
many  gradations  as  you  plSBB^ncT'tf  great  many  more  than  yon 
eon  paint;  but  on  jjlijs  piiddle  tint  she  touches  1 
iffhta,  and  extreme  darks,  isolated  ani  B\\at"p,  '• 


s  her  ex^QBBLL] 
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1  to  them  directly,  and  feels  them  to  be  /key-notes  /of 
lole  composition.     And  although  the  dark  ToaiiTiGs  are^Tese 
1  the  light  ones,  it  is  not  bocauao  thuy  are  less  dia- 
i&ct,   but  hecanse    tliey    exhibit  nothing ;   while   the  bright 
ichea  are  in  parts  whei-o  everything  is  seen,  and  where  in  con- 
iqnenee  the  eye  goes  to  rest.     But  yet  the  high  lights  do  not 
fc:hibit  anything  in  themselves,  they  are  too  bright  and  dazzle 
;  and  having  no  shadows  in  them,  cannot  exhibit  form, 
r  form  can  only  be  seen  by  shadow  of  some  kind  or  another. 
moo  tho  liighest  lights  and  deepest  darks  agree  in  this,  that 
jthing  is  seen  in  either  of  them  ;  that  both  are  in  exceedingly 
biall  qnantity,  and  both  are  marked  and  distinct  from  the 
iiddle  tones  of  the  landscape — the  one  by  their  hrilhancy,  tne 
Bier  by  their  sharp  edges,  even  though  many  of  the  more  ener- 
btic  middle  tints  may  approach  their  intensity  very  closely. 
I  need  scarcely  do  more  than  tell  you  to  glanee  at  any  one  of 
e  works  of  TiirntT,  and  you  will  perceive  in  a  moment  the  ex- 
husite  observation  of  all  these  principles  ;  the  Bharpness,  deci- 
betcufliof  B!on,  conspicnousness,  and  excessively  small  quan- 
tity, both  of  extreme  light  and  extreme  shade,  all 
aaes  of  the  picture  being  graduated  and  delicate  middle  - 
Take  up  the  Rivers  of  France,  for  instance,  and  turn 
r  a  few  of  the  plates  in  succession. 
.  Chateau    Gaillard  (vignette.) — Black   figures  and  boats, 
Ipiiits  of  shade  ;  sun-touches  on  castle,  and  wake  of  boat,  of 
ight.     See  how  the  eye  rests  on  both,  and  observe  how  sharp 
and   separate  all   the  lights    are,   falling  in  spots,   edged  by 
shadow,  hut  not  molting  off  into  it. 

3.  Orleans. — The    crowded  figures   supply  both  points   of 
»de  and  light.     Observe  the  delicate  middle  tint  of  both  in 

e  whole  mass  of  buildings,  and  compare  this  with  the  hlack- 
B  of  Canaletto's  shadows,  against  which  neither  figures  nor 
bTthing  else  can  ever  tell,  as  points  of  shade. 

Blois. — White  figures  in  boats,  buttresses  of  bridge,  dome 
[  churcli  on  the  right,  for  light  :  woman  on  horseback,  heads 
[  boats,  for  shadow.  Note  especially  the  isolation  of  the  light 
1  the  church  dome. 

4.  Chateau  de  Blo'is. — Torches  andwti\te  Evgarea  VtreNi^ 
tof  of  chapel  and  monks'  dresaes  for  shade. 
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loy  and  b(«^^^ 


5.  Beaagency. — Saila  and  apire  opposed  to  bnoy  a 
An  exquisite  instance  of  brilliant,  sparkling,  isolated  touches  of 
morning  light. 

6.  Amboiee. — White  sail  and  clouds  ;  cypresses  under  castle. 

7.  Chatuiiu  of  Amboiae.— The  boat  in  the  centre,  witb  its 
reflections,  needs  no  comment.  Note  the  gkncing  lights  under 
the  bridge.     Tliis  is  a  very  glorious  and  perfect  instance. 

8.  St.  Jalien,  Tours. — Especially  remarkable  for  its  preser- 
vation of  deep  points  ol  gloom,  because  the  whole  picture  ie  ono 
of  extended  shade. 

I  need  scarcely  go  on.  The  above  instances  arc  taken  as  they 
happen  to  come,  without  selection.  The  reader  can  proceed  for 
himself,  I_  may,  however,  name  a  few  cases  of  chiaroscuro 
more  especially  deserving  of  bis  study.  Scene  between  Quille- 
bceuf  and  Villequier, — Honfleur, — Light  Towers  of  the  H6ve, 
— On  the  Seine  between  Mantes  and  Vernon, — The  Lantern  at 
St.  Cloud, — Confiuence  of  Seine  and  Marne, — Troyes, — the  firat 
and  last  vignette,  and  those  at  pages  36,  63,  95.  184.  132,  803, 
of  Kogers's  poems  ;  the  first  and  second  in  Campbell,  St.  Man- 
riue  in  the  Italy,  where  note  the  black  stork ;  Brienne,  Skid- 
daw,  Mayhurgh,  Melrose,  Jedburgh,  in  the  illustrations  to 
Scott,  and  the  vignettes  to  Milton,  not  because  these  are  on» 
wbit  superior  to  others  of  his  works,  but  because  the  laws  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking  are  more  strikingly  developed  in 
them,  and  because  they  have  been  well  engraved.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  reason  from  the  larger  plates,  in  which  half  the  chiar- 
oscuro IS  totally  destroyed  by  the  haggling,  blackening,  and 
"  making  out  "  of  the  engravers. 


CHAPTER   IV. 


lEPESDENT    OS    THE    F00U8' 


In  the  first  chapter  of  this  section  I  noticed  the  distinction 
letween  real  aerial  perspective,  and  tliat  overcliarged  contraat  o( 
t  and  sliade  by  which  the  old  masters  obtained  their  decep- 
tive effect ;  and  I  showed  that,  though  inferior  to 
cteiiriy  Indicated  tliem  in  the  precise  quality  or  tone  of  aerial  color, 
ahy  onr  great  modern  master  is  altogether  more  truth. 
■  ful  in  the  expression  of  the  proportionate  relation 
I  all  his  distances  to  one  another.  I  am  now  ahont  tcv  examine 
jbose  modes  of  expressing  apace,  both  in  nature  and  art  by  far 
Bie  most  important,  which  are  dependent,  not  on  the  relative 
paes  of  objects,  hut  on  the  dmwing  of  them  :  by  far  the  moat 
diportant,  I  say,  because  the  most  constant  aud  certain  ;  for 
t^itiire  herself  is  not  always  aerial.  Local  effects  are  frequent 
iieh  interrupt  and  violate  the  laws  of  aerial  tone,  and  induee 
range  deception  in  our  ideas  of  distance,  I  have  often  seen 
B  summit  of  a  snowy  mountain  look  nearer  than  its  base,  owing 
b  the  perfect  clearnesB  of  the  upper  air.  But  the  drawing  of 
R)jeot8,  that  is  to  say,  the  degree  in  which  their  details  and 
e  distinct  or  confused,  is  an  unfailing  and  certain  crite- 
ion  of  their  distance  ;  and  if  this  be  rightly  rendered  in  a  paint- 
pig,  we  shall  have  genuine  truth  of  space,  in  spite  of  many 
rors  in  aerial  tone  ;  while,  jf  this  be  neglected,  all  space  will 

*  I  have  left  this  chapter  iu  its  original  place,  because  I  am  mors  than 
<i  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  position  advanced  in  the  8lli  punigriiph  ; 
at  present  assign  luiy  other  cause,  than  that  hero  given,  for  what 
■  there  asserted  ;  and  yet  I  cannot  but  think  that  I  have  allowed  far  too 
ftich.  influence  to  a  change  so  slight  as  that  which  wc  insensibly  make  in 
le  focus  of  the  eye  ;  and  that  the  real  .justiflcaiion  of  Turner's  practice, 

b  respect  to  some  of  bis  foregrounds,  la  to  he  elsewhere  sought.     I  laava 

subject,  therefore,  to  the  reader's  conaideratiou,  ^H 
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be  d«strojed,  whatever  dc3rterity  of  tint  may  be  employed  to 
conceal  the  defective  drawing. 

First,  then,  it  is  to  he  noticed,  that  the  eye,  like  any  other 
lens,  must  have  its  focus  altered,  in  order  to  convey  a  distinct 
image  of  objects  at  different  distances  ;  so  that  it  is  totally  ini' 

possible  to  see  distinctly,  at  tbo  same  inomeitt^ 
Kioto ft!L-o£ic«ti  two  objects,  one  of  which  is  much  farther  oS  than 
Unci's li'iCuniaiy    another.      Of  this,  any  one  may  convince  himself 

in  an  instant.  Look  at  the  bars  of  your  window^ 
frame,  bo  as  to  get  a  clear  image  of  theirlines  and  form,  and  yon 
cannot,  while  your  eye  is  fixed  on  them,  perceive  anything  bet 
the  most  indistinct  and  shadowy  images  of  whatever  objects  maj 
'  be  visible  beyond.  But  fix  your  eyes  on  those  objects,  so  as  b) 
Bee  them  clearly,  and  though  they  are  just  beyondand apparently 
beside  the  window-frame,  that  frame  will  only  be  felt  or  seen  as 
a  vague,"  flitting,  obscure  interruption  to  whatevet  is  perceived 
beyond  it.  A  little  attention  directed  to  tbis  fact  will  convince 
every  one  of  its  universality,  and  prove  beyond  dispute  that 
objocta  at  unequal  distances  cannot  be  seen  together,  not  froa 
the  intervention  of  air  or  mist,  but  from  the  impossibility  of  the 
rays  proceeding  from  both,  converging  to  the  same  focns,  so 
that  the  whole  imjji-ession,  cither  of  one  or  the  other,  muat 
necessarily  be  confused,  indistinct,  and  inadequate. 

But,  be  it  observed  (and  I  have  only  to  request  that  whatever 
I  Bay  may  be  tested  by  immediate  experiment,)  the  difference  of 
focus  necessary  is  greatest  within  the  flrat  five  hundred  yards, 
(3.  Eipecifliir  ^'^'^  therefore,  though  it  is  totally  impossible  to  see 
comiwTw'vd^y"'  ^^  object  ten  yards  from  the  eye,  and  one  a  quarter 
■'*"■  of  a  mile  beyond  it,  at  the  same  moment,  it  is  per- 

fectly possible  to  see  one  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  and  one  five  nUlea 
beyond  it,  at  the  same  moment  The  couaaquence  of  this  is^ 
practically,  that  in  a  real  landscape,  we  can  see  the  whole  of 
what  would  be  called  the  middle  distance  and  distance  together, 
with  facility  and  clearness ;  but  while  we  do  so  we  can  see  noth- 
ing in  the  foreground  beyond  a  vagne  and  indistinct  ariflnge- 
ment  of  lines  and  colors  ;  and  that  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  look 
at  any  foreground  object,  so  as  to  receive  a  distinct  impreesipH 
ofj'tj  the  distance  and  middle  diBtftuce  beconva  all  diaordet, 
ijBterj. 
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And  therefore,  if  in  a  painting  our  foreground  is  anything, 
*-"  our  distance  must  he  nothing,  and  vice  versa  ;  for  if  wo  represent 
our  near  and  distant  ohjects  as  giving  both  nt  once  that  diatinet 
44.  iDpainiins,  image  to  the  eye,  which  wo  receive  in  nature  from 
teoToreeronmfor  "^''h-  whcu  WG  Jouk  at  tliem  separately  ;  *  and  if 
pM^ujsdCT'-'"  we  distinguish  them  from  each  other  only  by  the 
"i*^  air-tone  ;  and  indistinctness  dependent  on  positive 

distance,  wc  violate  one  of  the  most  essential  principles  of 
nature  ;  we  represent  that  as  seen  at  once  which  can  only  be 
eeen  hy  two  separate  acta  of  seeing,  and  tell  a  falsehood  as  gross 
as  if  we  had  represented  four  sides  of  a  cubic  object  visible 
togetlier. 

Now,  to  this  fact  and  principle,  no  landscape  painter  of  the 
old  achool,  as  far  aa  I  remember,  ever  paid  the  slightest  atten- 
tion. Finishing  their  foregrounds  clearly  and  sliarply,  and 
with  vigorous  impression  on  the  eye,  giving  even 
ietae  dontf  by  the  leaves  of  their  hushea  and  grass  witli  perfect 
tbejcoBidnot'  edge  and  shape,  they  proceeded  into  the  distance 
"P""'p"^-  with  equal  attention  to  what  .they  could  see  of  its 
details — they  gave  all  that  the  eye  can  perceive  in  a  distance, 
when  it  ia  fully  and  entirely  devoted  to  it,  and  therefore,  though 
masters  of  aerial  tone,  though  employing  every  expedient  that 
art  could  supply  to  conceal  the  intersection  of  lines,  though 
caricaturing  the  force  and  shadow  of  near  objects  to  throw  them 

*  This  incapacity  of  !he  eye  must  not  be  eoafounded  with  its  incapability 
ftp  comprehend  a  Itirgo  portion  of  lateral  space  at  oace.  We  indeed  can  see, 
Ht  any  one  tnotnent.  little  more  than  one  point,  the  objects  beside  it  being 
'tonfused  and  indistinct ;  but  we  need  pay  no  attention  to  this  in  art,  be- 
cause we  can  seu  just  as  little  of  the  picture  as  we  cqn  of  the  landscape 
■without  turning  the  eye,  and  hence  any  slurring  or  coiifusing  of  one  part  of 
it,  laterally,  more  Iban  another,  is  not  founded  on  any  truth  of  nature,  but  is 
•  an  expedient  of  the  artist — and  often  an  cicelltnt  and  desirable  one — to 
tnake  the  eye  rest  where  he  wishes  it.  Bui  as  the  touch  expressive  of  a  dis- 
tant object  is  as  near  upon  the  canvas  as  tliat  expressive  of  a  near  one.  both 
are  seen  distinctly  and  with  the  eame  focus  of  the  eye,  and  hence  an  iramo- 
diate  conlntiiictlon  of  nature  rcsnita,  unless  one  or  other  be  given  with  an 
srti&cial  and  increased  indistinctness,  expressive  of  the  appearance  peculiar 
to  the  unadupled  focus.  On  Ihe  other  hand,  it  must  be  noted  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  effect  above  described  is  conaeciuent  not  ou'vwivB.'JiSiiisA 

KiB,  but  on  the  different  an^Ie  at  which  near  oVijecia  oie  W!al^^i^  «»f^^^ 
wa  eyaa.  wheo  both  are  directed  towards  Ihe  d\tiUi.uce,  ^^1 
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close  upon  the  eye,  they  never  Bncceeded  in  tni!y  i 

ajmee.  Tnrner  inti-oduced  a  new  era  in  landscapfr 
■rtirts  hJ^ve  puiv  art,  by  showing  that  the  foreground  might  be  sunk 
wirryini:  out  tUs  for  the  (listaiife,  and  that  it  was  possible  to  express 
immediate  proximity  to  the  spectator,  without  giy- 
iiig  ttnj'thing  like  completeness  to  the  forms  of  tlie  near  objeoti. 
This  is  not  done  hy  slurred  or  soft  lines,  observe,  (always  tliB 
sign  of  vice  in  art,)  but  by  a  decisive  imperfection,  a  firm,  but 
partial  assertion  of  form,  which  the  eye  feels  indeed  to  be  clOBO 
home  to  it,  and  yet  cannot  rest  upon,  or  cling  to,  nor  entire^ 
understand,  and  from  which  it  is  driven  away  of  necessity,  hi 
those  part.s  of  distance  on  whioli  it  is  intended  to  repose.  And 
this  principle,  originated  by  Turner,  though  fully  carried  out  hy 
him  only,  has  yet  been  acted  on  with  judgment  and  success  by 
several  less  powerful  artists  of  the  English  achooL  Some  six  yeart 
ago,  the  brown  moorland  foregrounds  of  Copley  Fielding  wore 
very  instructive  in  this  respect.  Not  a  lino  in  them  was  made 
out,  not  a  single  object  clearly  distinguish  able.  "Wet  broad 
sweeps  of  the  brash,  sparkling,  careless,  and  accidental  as  nature 
herself,  always  truthful  as  fur  as  they  wont,  implying  knovt 
edge,  though  not  expressing  it,  suggested  everything,  while  thof 
represented  nothing.  But  far  off  into  the  mountain  distanos 
came  the  sharp  edge  and  the  delicate  form  ;  the  whole  int«ntioiL 
and  execution  of  the  picture  being  guided  and  exerted  where  tbA 
great  impression  of  space  and  size  was  to  be  given.  The  spec- 
tator was  compelled  to  go  forward  into  the  waste  of  hills- 
there,  where  the  sun  broke  wide  upon  the  moor,  he  must  walk 
and  wander— ho  could  not  stumble  and  hesitate  over  the  near 
rocks,  nor  stop  to  botanize  on  the  first  inches  of  his  path.*  And 
the  impression  of  these  pictures  was  always  great  and  enduring, 
as  it  was  simple  and  truthful.  I  do  not  know  anything  in  art 
■which  has  expressed  more  completely  the  force  and  feeling  of 
nattire  in  these  particular  scenes.     And  it  is  a  farther  illustra- 


*  There  is  no  ineonBlBtency,  observe,  between  tliEs  passage  and  what  w 
before  aaaetted  respecting   the  necessity  of   holanical  fldelity — where  t 
toreground  is  the  object  of  at(«nCioti.     Compnre  Part  II.  Bc«t.  I.  Chap.  YI]^  ^ 
^  10 :—"  To  paint  mist  rightly,  space  ligMj,  a!ia\\g\W, -cV^Al^.V 
necesaary  to  paint  nothing  eUe  rightlj." 
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Won  *  of  the  principle  we  are  insisting  npon,  that  where,  as  m 
Bome  of  his  later  worka,  he  has  bestowed  more  labor  on  the  fore- 
gronnd,  the  picture  has  lost  both  in  space  and  sublimity.  And 
among  artists  in  gcnerul,  who  are  either  not  aware  of  the  princi- 
ple, or  fear  to  act  upon  it,  (for  it  requires  no  small  courage,  as 
well  as  skill,  to  treat  a  foreground  with  that  indistinctness  and 
mystery  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  considei-  as  charac- 
teristic of  distance,)  the  foreground  is  not  only  felt,  as  every 
landscape  painter  will  confess,  to  be  the  most  embarrassing  and 
unmanageable  part  of  the  picture,  but,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out 
of  a  huncb'ed,  will  go  near  to  destroy  the  effect  of  the  rest  of 
the  composition.  Thus  Gallcott's  Trent  is  severely  injnred  by 
the  harsh  group  of  foreground  figures  ;  and  Stanfleld  very  rarely 
gets  through  an  Academy  picture  without  destroying  much  of 
its  space,  by  too  much  determination  of  near  form  ;  while  Hard- 
ing constantly  saerifiees  his  distance,  and  compels  the  spectator 
to  dwell  on  the  foregi'ound  altogether,  though  indeed,  with  Buch 
foregrounds  as  he  gives  ua,  we  are  most  happy  so  to  do.  But  it 
IT,  Bepeoiiiuy  of  '^  '"^  Turner  only  that  we  see  a  bold  and  decisive 
Timiet.  choice  of  the  distance  and  middle  distance,  as  his 

great  object  of  attention  ;  and  by  him  only  t!mt  the  foreground 
is  united  and  adapted  to  it,  not  by  any  want  of  drawing,  or 
coarseness,  or  carelessness  of  eseeution,  but  by  the  most  precise 
and  beautiful  indication  or  suggestion  of  just  so  much  of  even 
the  minutest  forms  as  the  eye  can  see  when  its  focus  is  not 
adapted  to  them.  And  herein  is  another  reason  for  the  vigor 
and  wholeness  of  the  effect  of  Turner's  works  at  any  distance  ; 
while  those  of  almost  all  other  artists  are  sure  to  lose  space  as 

I  a  as  we  lose  sight  of  the  details. 
And  now  we  see  the  reason  for  the  singular,  and  to  the  igno- 
t  in  art,  the  offensive  execution  of  Turner's  figures.     I  do 
not  mean  to  assert  that  there  is  any  reason  whatsoever,  for  had 
18.  JnftiflcBtioQ  drawing,  (though  in  landscape  it  matters  exceed- 


j,„^   i„  ingly  little  ;)  but  that  there  is  both  reason  and 

j^mK/»Dpires.    necessity  for  that  waul  of  drawing  which  gives 


I  the  nearest  figures  round  balls  with  four  pink    spots 


Hardly.    It  would  have  been  so  only  had  the  recenfly  fea^ij&lOTer 
_        lids  been  as  accurate  la  detail  as  Ihey  are  abundant  ■,  QiCJ  aift  ■psioS'ii.,  "V 
b^ew,  nalfrom  their  Onlab,  hul  their  laiBenesa. 
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them  instead  of  faces,  and  fotir  dashes  of  the  brueh  instead  rf 
hiinds  and  fuet ;  for  it  is  totnlly  impoBsible  that  if  tlie  eye  be 
adapted  to  roooive  the  raya  proceeding  from  the  utmost  distance, 
and  some  partial  impression  from  all  the  distances,  it  should  be 
capalile  of  perceiving  more  of  the  forms  and  features  otnear 
flgnroa  than  Turner  gives.  And  how  abaohitely  necessary  to  the 
faithful  representation  of  space  this  indecision  really  is,  miglit 
be  proved  with  the  utmost  ease  by  any  one  who  had  Tenomtion 
'  enough  for  the  artist  to  sacrifice  one  of  his  pictures  to  his  fume ; 
wiio  would  take  some  one  of  his  works  in  which  the  figures  woM 
most  incomplete,  and  have  them  painted  in  by  any  of  our  delicate 
and  first-rate  figure-painters,  absolutely  preserving  every  color 
and  shade  of  Turner's  group,  so  as  not  to  lose  one  atom  of  the 
composition,  but  giving  eyes  for  the  pink  spots,  and  feet  for  tlie 
white  ones.  Let  the  picture  be  so  exhibited  in  the  Academy, 
and  even  novices  in  art  would  feel  at  a  glance  that  its  truth  of 
apace  was  gone,  that  every  one  of  its  beauties  and  harmonies  had 
undergone  decomposition,  that  it  was  now  a  grammatical  sole- 
cism, a  painting  of  impossibilities,  a  thing  to  torture  the  ejt, 
and  ofFend  the  mind. 


CHAPTER  V. 


fOP    THDTH     OP     SPACE  : — SECOtTDLY,      AS     ITS     APPEAKANCB' 
DEPENDENT  ON  THE   POWER   OP   THE   EYE, 

In  tlie  lost  chapter,  we  have  seen  how  indistinctneaa  of  in-" 

dividnal  distances  becomes  necessary  in  order  to  express  the 

adaptation  of  the  eye  to  one  or  other  of  them  ;  we  liave  now  to 

examine  that  kind  of  indistinetneas  which  is  de. 

Indii-tiiictneiiB  da-  pendcnt  OD  renl  retirement  of  the  object  even  when 

iBtinimentor  ob-  the  focas  of  the  eye  is  fuUv  concentrated  upon  it. 
Jecta  frum  tbe  eye  m  j  j  r 

I  'The  first  kind  of  indecision  is  that  which  belongs 

BO  all  ohjecte  which  the  oyo  is  not  adapted  to,  whether  near  or 
lu  off :  the  second  is  that  conseqnent  upon  the  want  of  power 
in  the  eye  to  receive  a  clear  image  of  objects  at  a  great  distance 
from  it,  however  attentively  it  may  regard  them, 
f  Draw  on  a  piece  of  white  paper,  a. square  and  a  circle,  each 
sbout  ft  twelfth  or  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  blacken 
them  so  that  their  forms  may  be  very  distinct ;  place  your 
paper  against  the  wall  at  the  end  of  the  room,  and  retire  from 
jt  a  greater  or  loss  distance  according  as  you  have  drawn  the 
1  larger  or  amaUer.  Ton  will  come  to  a  point  where, 
plough  you  can  see  both  the  spots  with  perfect  plainness,  you 
ainot  tell  which  is  the  square  and  which  the  circle. 

Kow  this  takes  place  of  course  vrith  every  object  in  a  land- 
lape,  in  proportion  to  its  distance  and  size.  The  definite  forms 
t  the  leaves  of  a  tree,  however  aharpiy  and  separately  tlicy  may 
IS.  Csnees  con-  a]i]«!ar  to  como  against  the  sky,  are  quite  indis- 
™!h!ilat"inSr  tinguishable  at  fifty  yards  off,  and  the  form  of 
^"'''•-  everything  becomes  confused  before  we  finally  lose 

sight  of  it.     Now  if  the  character  of  an  object,  say  the  front  of  a 
house,  be  explained  by  a  variety  of  forma  in  it,  as  the  shadows  ia 
the  tops  of  the  windows,  the  lines  oi  t\\e  aYcXutiw^ftfe,  ^Coa  « 
■  a/  the  masonry,  etc. ;  these  leaser  detaWa,  aa  ftva  oViWit.' 
^BttBtance,  become  confused  and  undeciiei.  ea«V  oV  V* 


their  definite  forms,  but  all  being  perfectly  visible  as  eometfemg 
a  white  or  a  dark  spot  or  stroke,  not  lost  sight  of,  observe,  but 
yet  80  seen  that  we  cannot  tyll  what  thoy  arc.  As  the  distaace 
inorcascs,  the  coafusiou  becomes  grcuCer,  until  at  last  tlie  whole 
front  of  the  hotisc  becomes  merely  a  flut,  palo  space,  in  wliloli, 
liowever,  tiiere  is  still  observable  iTkind  of  richness  and  cliecker- 
ing,  caused  by  tho  details  in  it,  which,  though  totally  merged 
and  lost  in  tho  mass,  have  etill  an  influence  on  the  testure  of 
that  maaa  ;  until  at  last  tho  whole  house  itself  becomes  a  mew 
light  or  dark  spot  which  iiin\  can  plainly  eee,  hut  cannot  tell  wkt 
it  is,  nor  diBtiuguish  it  from  a  stone  or  any  other  object. 

Now  what  1  part.icuJarly  wish  to  insist  upon,  is  the  state  of 
vision  in  which  all  tho  details  of  an  object  are  seen,  and  yet  seen 
in  such  confusion  and  disorder  that  we  cannot  in  the  least  tell 
|3.  iiiBiiiDHw In  what  they  are,  or  what  they  mean.  It  is  not  nuBt 
"*™»  obj«oi«.  iietween  ns  and  the  object,  still  less  is  it  shade,  Btill 
less  is  it  want  of  character  ;  it  is  a  confusion,  a  mystery,  an 
interfering  of  undecided  lines  with  each  other,  not  a  dimino- 
tion  of  their  number  ;  window  and  door,  architrave  and  frieae, 
all  are  there  :  it  is  no  cold  and  vacant  mass,  it  is  fnll  and  rici 
and  abundant,  and  yet  you  catinot  see  a  single  form  so  aa  to 
know  what  it  ia.  Observe  your  friend's  face  aa  he  is  coming 
np  to  you  ;  first  it  ia  nothing  more  than  a  white  spot ;  now  it  il 
a  face,  but  you  cannot  see  the  two  eyes,  nor  the  month,  evea  M 
spots ;  you  see  a  confusion  of  lines,  a  something  which  yoa 
know  from  experience  to  be  indicative  of  a  face,  and  yet  yon  tan- 
not  tell  how  it  13  so.  Now  he  is  nearer,  and  yon  can  see  thfl 
spots  for  the  eyes  and  mouth,  but  they  are  not  blank  spots  I 
neither  ;  there  is  detail  in  them  ;  you  cannot  see  the  lips,  nor 
the  teeth,  nor  the  brows,  and  yet  you  see  more  than  mere  spots ; 
it  is  a  mouth  and  an  eye,  and  there  is  light  and  sparkle  and  ex- 

,  presaion  in  them,  but  nothing  distinct.     Now  he  is  nearer  ataU,     i 
and  yon  can  see  that  he  is  like  your  friend,  bnt  you  cannot  teE    ' 
whether  he  ia  or  not ;   there  ia  a  vagueness  and  indecision  pf 
lino  still.     Now  you  are  sure,  but  even  yet  tliere  arc  a  thousand 
things  in  his  face  which  have  their  effect  in  inducing  the  recog- 

nition,  but  which  you  cannot  see  bo  aa  to  know  what  they  are. 
Changes  like  these,  and  staV«a  ol  •ri&wtv  comaw^'R&.Ts.^  Xa 

ifiejfflj,  take  place  with  each  and  &\\  ot  ttie  ota^wAa  til  -Mtaw*,  mA. 
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great  prineiplea  of  trath  are  dedncible  from  their  observa- 
tion.    First,  place  an  object  ns  close  to  tlie  eye  aa 
ittTiirto;      you  like,  there  is  always  sometliing  in  it  which  you 
'distinct, ttnd c« KM 0^  See,  cxccpt  iu  tiic  liiiited  and  mysterioua    I 
'"""  -        immner  above  described.     You  can  see  the  texture 
;»  piece  of  dress,  but  you^auiiot  see  the  individual  threads  1 
ich  compose  it,  though  thoy  arc  all  felt,  and  have  each  of  j    ■  - 

0  influence  on  the  eye.     Secondly,  place  an  object  as  far     ,A 

1  the  eye  as  you  like,  and  until  it  hecomea  itself  a  mere  spot, 
fTe  ia  always  something  in  it  whicli  you  can  see,  though  only 
the  hinted  manner  above  deBcribed.  Ita  shadows  and  lines  I 
1  local  colors  arc  not  lost  sight  of  as  it  retires  ;  they  get  mixed 
1  indistinguishable,  but  they  are  still  there,  and  there  is  a 
Terence  always  perceivable  between  an  object  possessing  such 

s  and  a  flat  or  vacant  space.     The  grass  blades  of  a  meadow 
inile  off,  arc  so  far  discernible  that  there  will  be  a  marked 
e  between  ita  appearance  aud  that  of  a  piece  of  wood 
^ted  green.     And  thuS  nature  is  never  distinct  and  never  ~l  1/ 
jant,  she  is  always  mysterious,   bnt  always  abundant ;  yon    I 
niya  see  something,  but  you  never  see  all.  ~J 

And  thus  arise  that  exuuiaite  finish  and  fulness  which  God 
3  appointed  to  be  the  perpetual  source  of  frcsli  pleasure  to 
)  cultivated  and  observant  eye,— ■»  Sriish  which  no  distance 
1  render  invisible,  and  no  nearness  comprehensible  ;  which  in 
f  stone,  every  bough,  every  cloud,  and  every  wave  is  multi- 
ed  around  ns,  forever  presented,  and  forever  exhanstless, 
id.  hence  in  art,  every  space  or  touch  in  which  wo  can  see  every- 

or  in  which  we  can  see  nothing,  is  false.     Nothing  calft    w 
true  which  is  either  complete  or  vacant ;  every  toneh  is  false l*^ 
[ch  does  not  suggest  more  than  it  represents,  and  every  space  \ 
ialae  which  represents  nothing.  "-J 

Now,  I  would  not  wish  for  any  more  illustrative  or  marked 
mplea  of  the  total  conti'adiction  of  these  two  great  principles, 
ji  the  landscape  works  of  thii  old  masters,  taken  aa  a  body  : — 
the  Dutch  masters  furnishing  the  cases  of  seeing 
ukmorboui  everything,  and  the  Itahans  of  seeing  nothing. 
llDDidiaMiera.The  nile  with  both  is  indeed  tfne  8a.m.e,  feSCTfevift;^ 
tS'iS'  n^  applied.  "  You  shall  see  the  biickam  We-^aSi,  «&&. 
be  able  to  count  them,  or  yow  sVvaW  see  'i\o^V'^^]w«^ 
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a  dead  flat ;"  but  the  Dnkth  giro  you  tho  bricks,  and  tbe  ItolittDB     I 

the  flat.     Nature's^  rule  being  the  prtieise  royprae — "  You  shall 
never  be  able  to  count  the  bricks,  but  you  shall  never  see  -a  dead     | 
space. " 

Take,  for  instance,  the  street  in  the  centre  of  the  reaUy  great 

landscape  of  Poussin  (great  in  feeling  at  least)  marked  'idO  m 

the  DuIwJch  Gallery.     The  housea  are  dead  equare  massea  with 

a  light  aide  and  a  dark  side,  and  black  touches  for 

ftom  NicboiM      windows.     There  is  no  auggeation  of  anything  in 

any  of  the  spaces,  the  light  wall  is  dead  gray,  the  | 
dark  wall  dead  gray,  and  the  windows  dead  black.  How  differ- 
ently would  nature  have  treated  us.  She  would  have  let  vlb  see 
the  Indian  com  hanging  on  tiie  walls,  and  the  image  of  the  Vir- 
gin at  the  angles,  and  the  sharp,  broken,  broad  shadowa  of  the 
tiled  eaves,  and  the  deep  ribbed  tiles  with  the  doves  upon  them, 
and  the  carved  Eoniau  capital  built  into  the  wall,  and  the  white 
and  blue  stripes  of  the  mattresses  stuffed  out  of  the  windows, 
and  the  flapping  corners  of  the  mat  blinds.  All  would  have 
been  there  ;  not  aa  such,  not  like  the  com,  nor  blinds,  nor  tiles, 
not  to  be  comprehended  nor  understood,  but  a  confusion  of  yel- 
low and  black  spots  and  strokoa,  carried  far  too  fine  for  the  eye 
to  follow,  microscopic  in  its  minuteneas,  and  flUiug  every  atom 
and  part  of  space  with  mystery,  out  of  which  woald  have 
arranged  itself  the  general  impression  of  truth  and  life. 

Again,  take  the  distant  city  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  in 
Claude's  Marriage  of  Isaac  and  Rebecca,  in  the  National  (ial- 
lery.  I  have  seen  many  cities  in  my  life,  and  drawn  not  a  few ; 
and  I  have  seen  many  fortifications,  fancy  ones  in- 
S7.  Fromci  .  pJQjjg^^  which  fi'eqnently  supply  us  with  Tery  new 
ideas  indeed,  especially  in  matters  of  proportion  ;  but  I  do  not 
remember  ever  having  met  with  either  a  city  or  g,  fortress  endrelg 
composed  of  round  towers  of  various  heights  and  sizes,  all  fac- 
fiimilea  of  each  other,  and  absolutely  agreeing  in  the  number  of 
battlements.  I  have,  indeed,  some  faint  recollection  of  having  de- 
lineated such  an  tme  in  the  first  page  of  a  spelling-book  when  I 
was  four  years  old ;  but,  somehow  or  other,  the  dignity  and 
perfection  of  the  ideal  were  not  appreciated,  and  the  volume  waa 
not  considered  to  be  increased  in  value  by  the  frontiBpiece. 
WJtboat,  howerer,  venturing  to  doubt  the  entire  sublimity  ol 
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tlie  same  ideal  as  it  occurs  in  Claude,  let  us  consider  Low  nature, 
if  she  EekI  been  fortunate  enough  to  originate  so  perfect  a  con- 
ception, would  have  managed  it  in  its  details.  Claude  has 
permitted  na  to  see  every  battlement,  and  the  first  impulse  we 
tad  upon  looking  at  the  picture  is  to  count  how  many  there 
are.  Nature  would  have  given  us  a  peculiar  confused  roughness 
of  tlie  upper  lines,  a  multitude  of  intersections  and  spots,  which 
we  should  have  known  from  experience  was  indicative  of  bat- 
tlements, but  which  we  might  as  well  have  thought  of  creating 
as  of  counting.  Claude  has  given  you  the  walls  below  in  one 
dead  void  of  uniform  gray.  There  ia  nothing  to  be  aeon,  nor 
felt,  nor  guessed  at  in  it ;  it  is  gray  paint  or  gray  shade,  which- 
ever you  may  choose  to  call  it,  but  it  is  nothing  more.  Nature 
would  have  let  you  see,  nay,  would  have  compelled  yon  to  see, 
thousands  of  spots  and  lines,  not  one  to  be  absolutely  under- 
stood or  accounted  for,  but  yet  all  characteristic  and  different 
from  each  other  ;  breaking  lights  on  shattered  stones,  vague 
shadows  from  waving  vegetation,  irregular  stains  of  time  and 
weather,  mouldering  liollows,  sparkling  casements — all  would 
have  been  there — none,  indeed,  seen  as  such,  none  comprehen- 
sible or  like  themselves,  but  all  visible ;  little  shadows,  and 
sparkles,  and  scratches,  making  that  whole  space  of  color  a  trans- 
parent, palpitating,  various  infinity. 

Or  take  one  of  Ponssin's  extreme  distances,  such  as  that  in 
the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac.  It  is  luminous,  retiring,  delicate  and  per- 
fect in  tone,  and  is  quite  complete  enough  to  deceive  and  delight 
18.  AndG,  the  carolesB  eye  to  which  all  distances  are  alike;  nay, 
Ponnsin.  jt  jg  perfect  and  masterly,  and  absolutely  right  if 

we  consider  it  as  a  sketch, — as  a  first  plan  of  a  distance,  after- 
wards to  be  carried  out  in  detail.  But  we  must  remember  that 
all  these  alternate  spaces  of  gray  and  gold  are  not  the  landscape 
itself,  but  the  treatment  of  it — not  its  substance,  but  its  light 
and  shade.  They  are  just  what  nature  would  east  over  it,  and 
write  upon  it  with  every  cloud,  but  which  she  would  cast  in  play, 
and  vrithout  carefulness,  as  matters  of  the  very  smallest  possible 
importance.  Al!  her  work  and  her  attention  would  be  given  to 
bring  out  from  underneath  this,  and  through  this,  the  forma 
and  the  material  character  which  this  can  only  be  valuable  to 
illnstrate,  not  to  conceal.     Every  one  of  those  broad  s^iacfta.  fe\i& 
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woald  linger  over  in  protracted  delight,  teaching  you  fresh  Im- 
Bons  in  every  hairsbreadth  of  it.  and  potiring  her  falnesa  of  in- 
vention into  it,  uiilil  the  mind  loat  itself  in  following  her,— 

now  fringing  the  diirk  edge  of  the  shadow  with  a  tnfted  line  of 
level  forest — now  losing  it  for  an  instant  in  a  breath  of  mist — 
then  breaking  it  with  the  white  gleaming  angle  of  a  narrow 
brook — then  dwelling  upon  it  again  in  a  gentle,  mounded,  melt- 
ing undulation,  over  the  other  side  of  which  she  would  carry  yon 
down  into  a  dusty  space  of  soft,  crowded  light,  with  the  hedges, 
and  the  paths,  and  the  sprinkled  cottages  and  scattered  trees 
mixed  up  and  mingled  together  in  one  beautiful,  delicate,  iffl- 
pcnotnible  mystery — sparkling  and  molting,  and  passing  away 
into  the  sky,  without  one  line  of  distinctness,  or  one  instant  of 
vacancy. 

Now  it  is,  indeed,  impossible  for  tne  painter  to  follow  all  this 
— he  cannot  come  up  to  the  same  degree  and  order  of  infinity— 
but  he  can  give  ua  a  lesser  kind  of  infinity.  He  has  not  one- 
thousandtli  part  of  the  space  to  occupy  which 
tin  neoBBaih^  in  naturo  has  ;  but  he  can,  at  least,  leave  no  part  ot 
inS,  o(  Kiu^B  and  that  spacB  vacant,  and  unprofitable.  If  natura  car- 
ries out  her  minntise  over  miles,  he  has  no  excuse 
for  generalizing  in  inches.  And  if  he  will  only  give  us  all  hs 
can,  if  ho  will  give  ns  a  Ciilnesa  as  complete  and  as  mysterious  u 
nature's,  we  will  pardon  him  for  its  being  the  fnineas  of  &  cup 
instead  of  an  ocean.  But  we  will  not  pardon  him,  if,  becansa 
he  has  not  the  mile  to  occupy,  he  will  not  occupy  the  inch,  aoA 
because  he  baa  fewer  means  at  his  command,  will  leave  half  of 
those  in  bis  power  nnexettcd.  Still  less  will  we  pardon  him  for 
mistaking  the  sport  of  nature  for  her  labor,  and  for  following 
her  only  in  her  hour  of  rest,  without  observing  how  she  h*a 
worked  for  it.  After  spending  centuries  in  raising  the  forea^ 
and  guiding  the  river,  and  modelling  the  mountain,  she  exalK 
over  her  work  in  buoyancy  of  spirit,  with  playful  sunbeam  and 
ilying  cloud  ;  but  the  painter  must  go  through  the  some  laboii 
or  he  must  not  have  the  same  recreation.  Let  him  chisel  his 
rock  faithfully,  and  tuft  his  forest  delicately,  and  then  we  will 
allow  him  hie  freaks  of  light  and  shade,  and  thank  him  fa- 
them  ;  but  we  will  not  be  put  off  with  the  play  before  the 
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^K^with  the  adjunct  instead  of  the  essence — mth  the  iUiistratiCi^^^| 
^Knstead  of  the  fa^t.  _^^H 

^F      I  am  somewhat  anticipating  my  subject  here,  because  I  cs^^^f 


scarcely  help  an&wering  the  objections  which  I  know  must  arise 
in  the  minds  of  most  readers,  eapeciallyof  those  who  arepartlalli) 
Sio.  Breadth  i*    artistJcal,  respecting  "generalization,"  "breadth," 
not  racsncj.         "effect,"  etc.     It  wefB  to  be  wished  that  OUT  writerf^^^B 
on  art  would  not  dwell  so  frequently  on  the  necessity  of  breadtj]^^^| 
without  explaining  what  it  means  ;  and  that  we  had  more  con^j^^ 
^ttuit  reference  made  to  the  principle  which  I  can  only  remem- 
H6t  having  seen  once  clearly  explained  and  insisted  on, — that 
Hnreadth  is  not  vacancy.     Generalization  is  unity,  not  deatructioun 
~0f  parts  ;  and  composition  ia  not  annihilation,  but  arrangement         ] 
of  materials.     The  breadth  which  unites  the  truths  of  nature  j  J( 
with  her  harmonies,   is  meritorious  and   beautiful ;    bnt  the-' 
breadth  which  annihilates  those  truths  by  the  million,  is  not 
painting  nature,  but  painting  over  her.     And  so  the  masses  which 
result  from  right  concords  and  relations  of  details,  are  sublime 
and  impressive  ;  but  the  masses  which  result  from  tlie  eclipse  of 
details  are  contemptible  and  painful.*    And  we  shall  show,  in 
following  parts  of  the  work,  that  distances  like  those  of  Poussin    I 
are  mere  meaningless  tricks  of  clever  execution,  which,  when  /  \ 
once  discovered,  the  artist  may  repeat  over  and  over  again,  with    A 
mechanical  contentment  and  perfect  satisfaction,  both  to  himself  , 
and  to  his  suporflcial  admirers,  with  no  more  exertion  of  intellect 
nor  awakening  of  feeling  than  any  tradesman  has  in  multiply- 
ing some  ornamental  pattern  of  furniture.     Be  this  as  it  may, 
however,  (for  we  cannot  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  the  ques- 
"iDii  here,)  the  falsity  and  imperfection  of  siicJi  distances  admiJL 
f  no  dispute.     Beautiful  and  ideal  they  may  be  ;  true  they  a 
:  and  in  the  same  way  we  might  go  through  every  part  an^ 
rtion  of  the  works  of  the  old  masters,  showing  throughout, 
ipither  that  you  have  every  leaf  and  blade  of  grass  staring  defi- 
ance to  the  mystery  of  nature,  or  that  you  have  dead  spaces  of 


jues-    

dmi^^H 
7  01^^1 
an^^l 


*  Of  course  much  depends  upon  the  kind  of  detail 
ay  generalize  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  where  he  only  loses  lines  of  *^ 
i  a  kindness ;  but  hu  must  not  generalize  tint  detaJlB  of  a  d. 
bich  Utere  is  a  history  of  creation.     The  full  discussion  of  tb 
Bga  to  a  future  part  of  our  InvestigaUoa. 
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absolute  vacuity,  equally  determined  in  their  denial  of  her  ful- 
ness. And  oven  if  we  ever  find  (as  liore  and  there,  in  their  befc 
ter  pictnrea,  we  do)  changefnl  passages  of  agreeable  playittji 
color,  or  mellow  and  transparent  modulations  of  myateriooi 
atmosphere,  even  hero  the  touches,  though  satisfaetoiy  to  the 
eye,  are  suggestive  of  nothing, — they  are  characterless, — they 
have  none  of  the  peculiar  expressiveness  and  meaning  by  which 
nature  maintains  tliu  variety  and  interest  even  of  what  she  most 
conceals.  She  always  tells  a  story,  however  hintedly  and 
vaguely ;  each  of  lier  touches  is  different  from  all  the  othen ; 
and  we  feel  with  every  one,  that  tJiougli  we  cannot  tell  what  it 
is,  it  cannot  he  anything;  while  even  the  most  dexterous  dis- 
tances of  the  old  masters  pretend  to  secrecy  without  having  Miy- 
thing  to  conceal,  and  are  ambiguous,  not  from  the  concentration 
of  moaning,  but  from  the  want  of  it. 

And  now,  take  uji  one  of  Turner's  distances,  it  mattera  not 

which,  or  of  what  kind. — drawing  or  painting,  small  or  great, 

done  thirty  years  ago,  or  for  last  year's  Academy,  as  you  liko ; 

sav  that  of  the   Mercury  and  ArgriH,  and  look  if 

aiidinvsierTof     everv  fact  which  I  have  just  been  pointme-  out  in 

Turner's  dlataoees.       ,-,  ,  .,         i-^.         nTjii.  j 

nature  be  not  carried  out  in  it.  Abundant,  beyona 
the  power  of  the  eye  to  embrace  or  follow,  vast  and  various,  be- 
yond the  power  of  the  mind  to  comprehend,  there  is  yet  not  one 
atom  in  its  whole  extent  and  mass  which  does  not  suggest  moa 
than  it  represents  ;  nor  does  it  suggest  vaguely,  but  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prove  that  the  conception  of  eaeh  individual  inch 
of  that  distance  is  absolutely  clear  and  complete  in  the  master's 
mind,  a  separate  picture  fully  worked  out :  but  yet,  clearly  and 
fully  as  the  idea  is  formed,  just  so  much  of  it  is  given,  and  no 
more,  as  nature  woidd  have  allowed  us  to  feel  or  see  ;  just  so 
much  as  would  enable  a  spectator  of  experience  and  knowledge 
to  understand  almost  every  minute  fragment  of  separate  deta^ 
but  appears,  to  the  unpraetised  and  careless  eye,  just  what  t 
distance  of  nature's  own  would  appear,  an  unintelligible  mass. 
iH'ot  one  line  out  of  the  milhons  there  is  without  meaning,  jet 
there  is  not  one  which  is  not  affected  and  disguised  by  the 
dazzle  and  indecision  of  distance.  No  form  is  made  out,  and 
/si  BO  form  is  unknown. 

Perhaps  the  truth  of  this  system  ot  itawre^  w^s^^Xat  '«,\ft 

^ ^ M 
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understood  by  observing  tho  distant  character  of  rich  arcMtee- 
ture,  than  of  any  other  object.  Go  to  the  top  of  Iligh^te  Hill 
{ ta  Farther  °^  *  clcar  snninier  morning  at  five  o'clock,  and 
arehkeetoBi"'  ^'^'^^  ^^  Westminster  Abhey.  You  will  receive  an 
anwiog.  impreasion  of  a  building  enriched  with  multitu- 

dinous vertical  lioee.  Try  to  distinguish  one  of  those  lines  all 
the  way  down  from  the  one  next  to  it :  You  cannot.  Try  to 
count  them  :  You  cannot.  Try  to  make  out  the  beginning 
or  end  of  any  one  of  them  :  Yon  cannot.  Look  at  it  generally, 
and  it  is  all  synmietry  and  arrangement.  Look  at  in  its  parts,  and 
it  is  all  inestricable  confusion.  Am  not  I,  at  tliis  moment,  de- 
Bcribing  a  piece  of  Tamer's  drawing,  with  the  same  worda  l>y 
"which  I  describe  nature?  And  what  would  one  of  the  old 
mosterg  have  done  with  such  a  building  as  this  in  his  distance  ? 
Either  he  would  only  have  given  the  shadows  of  the  buttresses, 
and  the  light  and  dark  sides  of  the  two  towers,  and  two  dots  for 
the  windows  ;  or  if  more  ignorant  and  moi-o  ambitious,  he  had 
attempted  to  render  some  of  the  detail,  it  would  have  been  done 
by  distinct  lines, — would  have  been  broad  caricature  of  the  deli- 
-cate  building,  felt  at  once  to  be  false,  ridiculous,  and  offensive. 
I  'jBis  most  successful  effort  would  only  have  given  us,  through  his 
CHrefully  toned  atmosphere,  the  effect  of  a  colossal  parish  church, 
irithont  one  lino  of  carving  on  its  economic  sides.  Turner,  and 
Turner  only,  would  follow  and  render  on  the  canvas  that  mystery 
of  decided  line, — that  distinct,  sharp,  visible,  but  unintelligible 
«iid  inextricable  richness,  which,  examined  part  by  part,  is  to 
pthe  eye  nothing  but  confusion  and  defeat,  which,  taken  as  a 
l^hole,  is  all  unity,  symmetry,  andtrath.* 

Nor  is  this  mode  of  representation  true  only  with  respect  to 
:ances.  Every  object,  however  near  the  eye,  has  something 
wnt  it  which  you  cannot  see,  and  which  brings  the  mystery  of 

distance  even  into  every  part  and  portion  of  what 
leciauvteUu     we  Buppose  ourselvcs  to  see  most  distinctly.     Stand 

in  the  Piazza  di  St.  Marco  at  Venice,  as  close  to 

*  Vide,  for  illustration,  Fontainebleau,  in  tlie  Illustrations  to  Scott ;  Vig- 
al  opening  of  Human  Life,  in  Rogers'a  Poems  ;  Venice,  in  llie  Italy ; 
~"ois;   tbe  Rouon.  and  Pont  Ntut,  Piiria,  m  X\iB"Kv)et%  lA 
Tbe  distances  of  all  the  Academy  pictures  ot  VenVcc,  ea^wM^l  'CW' 
St  lastntcllve. 
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the  church  as  yoa  can,  withont  losing  sight  of  tlie  top  of  it 
Look  lit  tho  capitals  of  the  columns  on  the  eeeond  story.  Yon 
see  that  tliey  art*  exquisitely  rich,  carved  all  over.  Tell  me 
their  patterns  :  You  faniiot.  Tell  me  the  direction  of  a  singU 
lino  in  them  :  You  cannot.  Yet  you  see  a  multitude  of  lines, 
and  you  have  so  much  feeling  of  a  certain  tendency  and  arraage- 
mcnt  in  those  lines,  that  you  arc  quite  sure  the  capitals  are 
beautiful,  and  that  they  arc  all  different  from  each  other.  Bat 
I  defy  you  to  make  out  one  single  line  in  any  one 
luid'hUdiDod  of  of  them.  Now  go  to  Canaletto's  painting  of  this 
church,  in  the  Palazzo  Manfrini,  taken  from  the 
■very  gpot  on  wliich  you  stood.  How  much  lias  he  represented  of 
all  this  ?  A  black  dot  under  each  capital  for  the  shadow,  and 
a  yellow  ono  above  it  for  the  light.  There  is  not  a  vestige  nor 
indication  of  carving  or  decoration  of  any  sort  or  kind. 

Very  different  from  this,  but  erring  on  the  other  aide,  is  the 
ordinary  drawing  of  the  architect,  who  gives  the  principal  liuoa 
of  the  design  with  delicate  clearness  and  precision,  but  witli  HO 
uncertainty  or  mystery  about  them  ;  which  mystery  being  re- 
moved, all  space  and  size  are  destroyed  with  it,  and  we  have  a 
drawing  of  a  model,  not  of  a  building.  But  in  the  capital  lying 
on  the  foreground  in  Turner's  Daphne  hunting  with  Lencippm, 
We  have  the  perfect  truth.  Not  one  jag  of  the  acauthuB  leaTea 
ia  absolutely  visible,  the  lines  aro  all  disorder,  hut  yon  feel  in 
an  instant  that  all  are  there.  And  so  it  will  invariably  bfl 
found  through  every  portion  of  detail  in  his  late  and  most  per- 
fect works. 

But  if  there  be  this  myst«ry  and  inexhaustible  finish  merely 
in  tho  more  delicate  instances  of  architectural  decoration,  how 
much  more  in  the  ceaseless  and  incomparable  decoration  of 
1 15,  still  grontor  natui-c.  The  detail  of  a  single  weedy  bank  laughs 
in'ifl^toSpB^foro-  ^''^  carving  of  ages  to  scorn.  Every  leaf  and  stalk 
groitndB.  has  a,  design  and  tracery  upon  it, — every  knot  of 

grass  an  intricacy  of  shade  which  the  labor  of  years  could  never 
imitate,  and  which,  if  such  labor  could  follow  it  out  even  to  the 
last  fibres  of  the  leaflets,  would  yet  bo  falsely  represented,  for, 
as  in  all  other  cases  brought  forward,  it  is  not  clearly  seen,  but 
confusedly  and  mysteriously.  Tliat  w^\c\v  \a  ■Rtxiu'^'ss,  for  the 
bank,  is  distance  for  its  details  -,  ani  "Uowe^et  -atiOT  "A  TOa-^^ft 
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^B  greater  part  of  those  details  are  still  a  beaatiful  incompr^^^f 
Kfiibility.*  ^H 

^K  *  It  is  to  be  remembered,  liowevcr,  that  these  truths  present  themselvei^^l 
&i  all  probability  under  very  different  pliasea  to  individuala  of  different 
powers  of  vision.  Ma,ny  artists  who  appear  to  generalize  rudely  or  rashly 
are  perhaps  faithfully  endeavoring  to  render  the  appearance  which  nature 
bears  to  sight  of  limited  range.  Others  may  bu  led  by  their  singular  keen- 
nessof  eight  into  inexpedient  dctiul.  WorkswhichnrepainlMforeffectiit  a 
certain  distance  must  ho  always  seen  at  disadvantage  by  tlioso  whose  s^ht 
is  of  different  range  from  the  painter's.  Another  circumstance  to  which  I 
onght  above  to  have  alluded  ia  the  scale  of  the  picture  ;  for  there  are  difFer 
ent  degrees  of  generalization,  and  different  necessities  of  symbolism,  belong- 
ing to  every  scale  :  the  stipple  of  the  miniature  painter  would  he  oftfflisiTa 
on  features  of  the  life  size,  and  the  leaves  with  Tintoret  may  articulate  on  a 
canvas  ot  sixty  foet  by  twenty-five,  must  be  generalized  liy  Turner  on  one  of 
four  by  three.  Another  circumstance  of  some  importance  is  the  assumed 
distance  of  the  foreground ;  many  landscape  painters  seem  to  think  their 
nearest  foreground  is  always  equally  near,  whereas  its  distance  from  the 
spectator  varies  not  a  little,  being  always  at  least  its  own  calculable  breadth 
from  side  to  aide  as  estimated  by  figures  or  any  other  object  of  known  size  at 
the  nearest  part  of  it.  With  Claude  almost  always  ;  with  Turner  often,  as 
in  the  Daphne  and  Leucippus,  this  breadth  is  forty  or  flfty  yards  ;  and  aa 
lie  nearest  foreground  object  roust  then  be  at  least  that  distance  removed, 
and  iruxi/  be  much  more.  It  is  evident  that  no  completion  of  close  detail  is  in 
COch  "cases  allowable,  (see  hero  another  proof  of  Claude's  crroueous  prac- 
feO  "ith  Titian  and  Tintoret,  on  the  contrary,  tlie  foreground  isiaiely 
~e  than  Hve  or  sis  yards  broad,  and  its  objects  therefore  biding  only  five 
X  yards  distant  are  entirely  detailed. 

lone  of  these  circumstances,  however,  in  any  wise  affect  the  great  princi- 
Bflie  confusion  of  detail  taking  place  sooner  or  later  in  all  cases.  I  ought 
ttave  noted,  however,  that  many  of  the  pictures  of  Turner  in  which  the 
^aed  drawing  has  been  least  understood,  have  been  luminous  tieiUgliii ; 
d  that  the  uncertainty  of  twilight  is  therefore  added  to  that  of  general  dis- 
ice.  In  the  evenings  of  the  south  it  not  unfreijiicntly  happens  that  ob- 
jects touched  with  the  reflected  light  of  the  western  sky,  continue  even  for 
tte  space  of  halt  an  hour  after  sunset,  glowing,  ruddy,  and  intense  in  color, 
^  almost  as  bright  as  if  they  were  still  beneath  actual  suashinc,  even  tin 
Rhoon  begins  to  cast  a  shadow  :  but  in  spile  of  this  brilliancy  of  color  all 
■'detailB  become  ghnsLly  and  ill-defined.  This  is  a  favorite  moment  of 
piier's,  and  he  invariably  characterizes  it,  not  by  gloom,  hut  by  uncer- 
tlly  of  detail.  I  have  never  seen  the  effect  of  clear  twilight  thoroughly 
lered  by  art ;  that  effect  in  which  all  details  are  lost,  while  intense  clear- 
I  and  li^t  are  still  felt  in  the  atmosphere,  in  which  aoOiing  \a  ^^nu^-% 
H  aad  jet  it  is  not  darkaesa,  far  less  miat,  that  is  \)a&  cause  o\  wnisie^- 
Tuiner'e  effoTta  at  rendering  this  effect  (.as  Oie  "WiiiftTniisa  cS.  "S^^ 
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Hence,  throughout  the  picfcnre,  the  expression  of  space  and 
size  is  dependent  upon  obscurity,  united  with,  or  rather  resiiit- 
ant  from,  exceeding  fulness.     We  destroy  both  space  and  size, 
eitbcr  by  the  vacancy,  wbich  affords  ns  no  nieasuie 
■Ue  ue  doHtraycd  of  spoce,  or  by  the  distinctness,  which  eivea  ug  a 

■like  bj  dlHtincl-     ,'  m,j-,  .n-i- 

oeMBud  by  va-  falso  onc.  Iho  distance  of  FouEsin,  having  no  in- 
dication of  trees,  nor  of  meadows,  nor  of  charaeter 
of  any  kind,  may  be  fifty  miles  off,  or  may  be  five  ;  we  cannot 
t«ll~ we  have  no  measure,  and  in  consequence,  no  vivid  impres- 
eion.  But  a  middle  distance  of  Hobbima's  involves  a  contik- 
diction  in  terms  ;  it  states  a  distance  by  perspeotive,  wMdi  ^ 
contradicts  by  diatinctncaa  of  detail, 

A  single  dusty  roll  of  Turner's  brush  is  more  truly  expressive 
of  the  infinity  of  foliage,  than  the  niggling  of  Hobbima  couH 
have  rendered  his  canvas,  if  ho  had  worked  on  it  till  doomsday. 
I  IT,  Bwifteipcn.  Wliat  Sir  J.  Eoynolds  says  of  the  misplaced  labor 
pBrfiffiaSnofdr  •'^  ^'8  Boman  acquaintance  on  separate  leavM  (tf 
""*■  foliage,  and  the  certainty  he  expresses  that  a  man 

who  attended  to  genei-al  character  would  in  five  minutes  pro- 
duce a  more  faithful  representation  of  a  tree,  than  the  nnfortn- 
nate  meelianiat  in  as  many  years,  is  thus  perfectly  true  and  well 
founded ;  but  this  is  not  becaiise  details  are  undesirable,-  but 
because  they  are  best  given  by  swift  execution,  and  hccanse,  in- 
dividually, they  cannot  bo  given  at  all.  But  it 
moii)n™«:!aA' "  sliould  be  observed  (though  we  sball  be  better  tiiiB 

in  landitcapc  inan     ,      ■       ^   ,  i,--j->]         \    ,^     ,  ij 

inhiHuricoiBub-  to  msist  upou  this  poiut  m  future)  that  macbol 
harm  and  error  has  arisen  from  the  suppositioa 
and  assertions  of  swift  and  brilliant  historical  painters,  that  thO 
eame  principles  of  execution  are  entirely  applicable  to  landscape, 
which  axe  right  for  the  figure.  Tlic  artist  who  falls  into  ex- 
treme detail  in  drawing  the  human  form,  is  apt  to  become  dis- 
gusting rather  than  pleasing.  It  is  more  agreeable  that  the 
general  outline  and  soft  hues  of  flesh  should  alone  be  ^TW) 
than  its  hairs,  and  veins,  and  lines  of  intersection.  And  eves 
the  most  rapid  and  generalizing  expression  of  the  human  body, 

gedi,  AssoB,  Chateau  Ae  B!ois.  Caer-lnvprock,  and  othors  inoumerablo,)  hnvo 
always  some  slight  appcftrance  of  miaCmesH,  owing  to  the  indisiinctneMtl  • 
'deCailB:  bat  it  remainB  to  lj«  sliowu  'CosS.  an^  ci>«BT  B:5^TOiimaSiaa,J| 
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if  directed  by  perfect  knowledge,  and  rigidly  faithfnl  in  drawing, 
will  commoiily  omit  very  little  of  what  J8  agreeable  or  impres- 
sive.    But  the  exolusivcly  gUQeralizing  landscape  painter  omits 
tlie  whole  of  what  is  valuable  in  his  subject, — omits  thoughts, 
designs,  and  beauties  by  the  million,  everything,  indeed,  which 
can  furnish  him  with  variety  or  expression.     A  distance  in  IJn- 
ilnehire,  or  in  Lombardy,  might  both  be  generalized  into  such 
B  and  yellow  stripes  as  we  see  in  Poussin  ;  but  whatever  there 
of  beauty  or  character  in  either,  depends  altogether  on  our 
deratanding  the  details,  and  feeling  the  difference  between 
e  morasses  and  ditches  of  the  one,  and  the  rolling  sea  of  mul- 
y  trees  of  the  other.     And  bo  in  every  part  of  the  subject. 
have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  it  is  impossible  to  go  too 
e,  or  think  too  much  about  details  in  landscape,  bo  that  they 
brightly  arranged  and  rightly  massed  ;  but  that  it  is  etjualiy 
jKBsible  to  render  anything  like  the  fulness  or  the  space  of 
turc,  except  by  that  mystery  and  obscurity  of  execution  which 
)  herself  uses,  and  in  which  Turner  only  has  followed  her. 
We  have  nowrapidlyglanced  at  such  general  truths  of  nature 
can  be  investigated  withoiit  much  knowledge  of  what  is  beau- 
Questions  of  arrangement,  massing,  and  generalization, 
I  prefer  leaving  untouched,  until  we  know  some- 
iie  Boc-     thing  about  details,  and  something  about  what  is 
beautiful.     All  that  is  desirable,  even  in  these  mere 
hnical  and  artiticial  points,  is  based  upon  tniths  and  habits 
nature  ;  but  wo  cannot  understand  those  truths  until  we  are 
[uainted  with  the  specific  forms  and  minor  details  which  they 
ECfc,  or  out  of  which  tiiey  arise.     I  shall,  therefore,  proceed 
examine  the  invaluable  and  essential  truths  of  specific  charao- 
and  form — briefly  and  imperfectly,  indeed,  aa  needs  must 
but  yet  at  length  sufficient  to  enable  the  reader  to  pursae,  if 
will,  the  subject  for  hiuiBelf.  ~ 


SECTIOlSr    III. 
OF   TRUTH   OF   SKIES. 


CHAPTER   I. 


OF  THE   OPEN   8KT. 


It  la  a  Btrango  thing  how  little  in  g^ieral  people  Tcnow  rf 
the  sky.  II;  is  the  part  of  creation  in  which  nature  has  done 
more  fortlie  sake  of  pleading  man,  more  for  the  sole  and  erident 
II  Th  purpose  of  talking  to  him  and  teaching  Iiim,  thaa 

xjiutniion  of  the  ill  any  other  of  her  works,  and  it  is  just  the  part  in 
udietcbiDgoi  which  we  least  attend  to  her.  There  are  not  many 
of  her  other  works  in  which  some  more  material  or 
essential  purpose  than  the  mere  pleasing  of  man  is  not  answered 
by  every  part  of  their  organization  ;  but  every  essential  pur- 
pose of  the  sky  might,  eo  far  as  wc  know,  be  answered,  if  ontd 
in  three  days,  or  thereabouts,  a  great  ugly  black  rain  clond  were 
brouglit  up  over  the  blue,  and  everything  well  watered,  aod  eo 
all  left  blue  again  till  next  time,  with  perhaps  a  film  of  morning 
and  evening  mist  for  dew.  And  instead  of  this,  there  is  not  a 
moment  of  any  day  of  our  lives,  when  nature  ia  not  producing 
scene  after  scene,  picture  after  picture,  glory  after  glory,  end 
working  still  upon  such  exquisite  and  constant  principles  of 
the  most  perfect  beauty,  that  it  is  quite  certan  it  is  all  done 
■  for  us,  aud  intended  for  our  perpetual  pleasure.  And  .every- 
H  man,  wherever  placed,  however  far  fi'om  other  sources  of  intereat 
H  or  of  beauty,  has  this  doing  for  him  constantly.  The  noblest 
^B  scenes  of  the  earth  can  be  seen  and  known  hut  by  few  ;  it  is 
^B  not  intended  that  man  should  live  always  in  the  midst  of 
^m  them,  he  injures  them  by  his  presence,  he  ceases  to  feel  them  if 
B  £e  be  aJwaja  with  them  ;  but  the  akj  \b  Iot  aft  -,  \ifv^t  i^  it  is, 
^2t  18  not  "  too  bright,  nor  good,  ioiliumaw  Tvatraft' a  i'lA-j  l«^-V 
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it  is  fitted  in  all  its  funcfcionB  for  the  perpetoal  comfort  and       , 
exalting  of  the  heart,  for  the  soothing  it  and  purifying  it  from     / 
its  dross  and  dust.     Sometimes   gentle,  sometimes  capricious, 
sometimes  iiwfnl,  never  the  same  for  two  moments  together ; 

almost  human  in  its  passions,  almost  spiritual  in  its  tendemeas,  

almost  divine  in  its  infinity,  its  appeal  to  wiiat  is  immgrtal  in 
as,  is  as  distinct,  as  its  ministry  of  chastisement  or  of  blcseing 
I  s.  The  caivioBS-  *"  what  Is  mortal  is  essential.     And  yet  we  never 
toltwioiiBara'''    attend  to  it,  we  never  make  it  a  subject  of  thought,   , 
received.  [jyj  ^g  j|;  |j^  jq  ,Jq  ■v\\X\  our  animal  sensationa  ;  we 

look  upon  all  by  which  it  speaks  to  ub  more  clearly  than  to 
brutes,  upon  all  which  bearc  witness  to  tha  intention  of  the 
Supreme,  that  we  are  to  receive  more  fi-om  the  covering  vault 
than  the  light  and  the  dew  which  we  share  with  the  weed  and 
the  worm,  only  as  a  succession  of  meaningless  and  monotonous 
accident,  too  common  and  too  vain  to  be  worthy  of  a  moment 
of  watohfulnesB,  or  a  glance  of  admiration.  If  in  our  moments 
of  utter  idleness  and  insipidity,  we  turn  to  the  aky  as  a  last 
resource,  which  of  its  phenomena  do  wo  speak  of  P  One  says  it 
has  been  wet,  and  another  it  has  been  windy,  and  another  it  has 
been  warm.  Who,  among  the  whole  chattering  crowd,  can  tell 
me  of  the  forma  and  the  precipices  of  the  chain  of  tall  white 
mountains  that  girded  the  horizon  at  noon  yesterday?  Who 
saw  the  narrow  sunbeam  that  came  out  of  the  south,  and  smote 
niron  their  summits  until  they  melted  and  mouldered  away  in  a 
dust  of  blue  rain  ?  Who  saw  the  dance  of  the  dead  clouds  when 
tha  sunlight  left  them  last  night,  and  the  west  wind  blew  them 
before  it  like  withered  leaves  ?  All  has  passed,  unregretted  as 
nneeen  ;  or  if  the  apathy  be  ever  shaken  off,  even  for  an  instant, 
"  it  18  only  by  what  is  gross,  or  what  is  extraordinary  ;  and  yet  it 
■  3.  The  miwteB-  i^  iiot  ill  the  broad  and  fierce  manifestations  of  the 
"ilfre''^  elemental  energies,  not  in  the  clash  of  the  hail, 
nor  the  drift  of  the  whirlwind,  that  the  highest 
iraeters  of  the  sublime  are  developed.  ■  God  is  not  in  the 
rthqiiafeo,  nor  in  the  fire,  but  in  the  still  small  voice.  T'^^y 
e  but  the  blunt  and  tlio  low  faculties  of  otir  nature,  wliich  can 
»Iy  b«  addressed  through  lampblack  ami  UgHtv\u!g,.  It  \%\-ft. 
jbjei  and  subdued  puasages  of  unobtrusive  ma^'i^'j'-,  ''^"'^  4.eK^- 
T  tie  calm,  nnd  the  perpetual,- — t.liat  w\iie.\\  iiv\\!it\i^  Bw-a.^*^ 
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ere  it  is  seen,  and  lovecl  ere  it  is  understood. — thiDga  wluch  the 
angela  work  out  for  us  daily,  and  jot  viuy  eternally,  wliich  are 
never  wanting,  and  never  repeated,  wliich  are  to  be  found 
alwavB  yet  each  found  but  once  ;  it  is  tlirougli  these  that  the 
1  lesBon  of  devotion  is  cliiefly  taught,  and  the  blessing  of  beauty 
given.  Those  are  what  the  artist  of  highest  aim  must  study ;  it 
•  4  Miinyofoar  '^  thesc,  by  the  combination  of  which  his  ideal  is 
tMMhirobnvrn-  *•**  ^^  ofoated  ;  these,  of  which  bo  little  notice  is 
'*'"'•'■  ordinarily  taken  by  common  observers,  that  I  fnily 

believe,  little  as  people  in  general  are  concerned  with  art,  more 
of  their  ideas  of  sky  ai-e  derived  from  pictures  than  from 
reality,  and  that  if  we  could  examine  the  conception  formedTln 
the  minds  of  most  educated  persons  when  we  talk  of  clouds,  it 
would  frequently  be  found  composed  of  fragments  of  blue  and 
"white  reminiscences  of  the  old  masters. 

I  shall  enter  upon  the  examiniition  of  what  is  true  in  sky  at 
greater  lengtli,  because  it  is  the  only  part  of  a  picture  of  which 
all,  if  they  will,  may  be  competent  judges.  What  I  may  have  to 
assert  respecting  the  rocks  of  Salvator,  or  the  boughs  of  Claude, 
I  can  scarcely  prove,  except  to  those  whom  I  can  immure  for  a 
month  or  two  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Apennines,  or  guide  in 
their  summer  walks  again  and  again  througb  the  ravines  of  Sor- 
rento. But  what  I  say  of  the  sky  can  be  brought  to  an  imme- 
diate test  by  all,  and  I  write  the  more  decisively,  in  the  hope  thsit 
it  may  be  so. 

Let  us  begin  then  with   the  simple  open  blue  of  the  sky. 

This  is  of  course  the  color  of  the  pure  atmospheric  air,  not  the 

aqueous  vapor,  but  the  pure  azote  and  oxygen,  and  it  ia  the 

total  color  of  the  whole  mass  of  that  air  between 

«ann^  qn^iieB  US  and  the  void  of  space.     It  is  modified  by  the 

ofthe  open  Una.  .  i.-i.        j-  -i    =   -      -. 

varying  quantity  of  aqueous  vapor  suspended  in  it» 
■  whose  color,  iu  its  most  imperfect,  and  therefore  most  visible, 
state  of  solution,  is  pure  white,  (as  in  steam.)  which  receives,  like 
any  other  white,  the  warm  hues  of  the  rays  of  the  sun,  aod^ 
ftccordiug  to  its  ([uantity  and  imperfect  solution,  makes  the 
sky  paler,  and  at  the  same  time  more  or  less  gray,  by  misii^ 
warm  tones  with  its  blue.  This  gray  aqueous  vapor,  when  very 
decided,  becomes  mist,  and  when  local,  cloud.  Hence  tha  f 
is  to  he  considered  as  a  transparent  blue  liquid,  in  whiclff 


the^ 
hicId^H 
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various  elevationaj  elonds  arc  auapended,  those  clouds  being 
themselves  only  particuljir  visible  spaces  of  a  substance  with 
which  tlie  whole  mass  of  this  liquid  Ja  more  or  leas  impregnated. 
IG.  iiBconnic-  Now,  we  all  know  thia  perfectly  well,  and  yet  we 
donwUhciundg.  gy  f^j.  f,j,-ge(,  it  in  practice,  that  we  little  notice  the 
constant  eonneotion  kejit  up  by  nature  between  her  blue  and  her 
clouds,  and  we  are  not  otfended  by  the  constant  habit  of  the  old 
masters,  of  considering  the  blue  sky  as  totally  distinct  in  its 
nature,  and  far  separated  from  the  vapors  which  float  in  it. 
With  them,  cloud  is  cloud,  and  blue  is  blue,  and  no  kind  of 
connection  between  them  is  ever  hinted  at.  The  sky  is  thought 
of  as  a  clear,  high  material  dome,  the  clouds  as  separate  bodies, 
Buspended  beneath  it,  and  in  consequence,  liowever  delicate  and 
S7.  nBeicfieding  exquisitely  removed  in  tone  their  skies  may  be, 
"^p'"'  you  always  look  at  them,  not  through  them.    Now, 

if  there  bo  one  Ctraracleristic  of  the  sky  more  valuable  or  neces- 
sary to  be  rendered  than  another,  it  is  that  which  Wordsworth 
has  given  in  the  second  book  of  the  Excursion  : — 


"  The  cbasra  of  sky  nbove  my  liead 
Is  Heaven's  prafouadest  azure.    No  domain 
Por  fickle,  short-lived  clouds,  to  occupy. 
Or  to  paM  Uiroiigli ; — but  rather  an  iifiyM 
In  which  the  everlasting-  atars  abide, 
And  whose  Biitt  sloom,  and  boundlesa  deptli,  might  tempt 
The  curious  eye  to  look  for  them  by  duy." 


I 


,  in  his  American  Notes,  I  remember  Dickens  notices  the 
nine  truth,  describing  himself  as  lying  drowsily  on  the  barge 
^denfc,  looking  not  at,  hut  Mrow^'t  the  sky.  And  .H  jou_  look 
intensely  at  the  pure  blue  of  a  serene  sky,  you  will  see  that  there  . 
isjBvariety  an<i  fulness  in  its  very  repose.  It  is  not  fiat  dead 
color,  but  a  deep,  quivering,  transparent  body  of  penetrable  air,  , 
in  which  you  trace  or  imagine  short,  falling  spots  of  deceiving 
ligbt,  and  dim  shades,  faint,  veiled  vestiges  of  dark  vapor  ;  and 
IS-Thewqiwii-  ''•  '3  this  trembling  transparency  which  our  great 
iiVeS'h/mSdSTi''  modern  master  has  especially  aimed  at  and  given. 
BiMic-re.  jjjg  i,i^p  jg  xievcr  laid  on  in  smooth  coats,  but  in 

breaking,  mingling,  melting  hues,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of 
which,  cut  off  from  all  the  resfc  of  the  picture,  is  still  spacious. 
still  inflnite  and  immeasurable  in  depth.     U  \s  a^'A.va'd&^^iV'Oftft. 
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air,  something  into  wliich  yon  can  see,  through  the  parts  wliieli 
are  near  you  into  those'  which  are  far  off  :  something  which  has 
no  siirfate,  and  through  whJcli  we  can  plunge  far  and  farther, 
and  without  stay  or  end,  into  the  profundity  of  epace  ; — whereas, 
with  all  the  old  landacapo  painters,  except  Claude,  yoa  may  in- 
deed go  a  long  way  before  yon  come  to  the  sky,  hut  you  irill 
strike  iiard  against  it  at  last.  A  perfectly  genuine  and  un- 
19.  Ana  by  touclicd  sky  of  Claude  is  indeed  moat  perfect,  anil 
'^'^'-  beyond  praise,  in  all  qualities  of  air  ;  though  even 

■witli  him,  I  often  feol  rathur  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  pleasant 
air  between  me  and  the  firmament,  than  that  the  firmuuent 
itself  is  only  ,iir.  I  do  not  mean,  however,  to  say  a  word 
against  sncb  skies  as  that  of  the  Enchanted  Castle,  or  that 
marked  30  in  the  National  Oaliery,  or  one  or  two  which  I  re- 
member at  Rome  ;  but  liow  little  and  by  how  few  these  fiiM 
passages  of  Claude  are  appreciated,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the 
sufferance  of  such  villainous  and  unpalliated  copies  as  we  meet 
with  all  over  Eurojie,  like  tho  Marriage  of  Isaac,  in  our  own 
Gallery,  to  remain  under  his  name.  In  fact,  I  do  not  remember 
above  ten  pictures  of  Claude's,  in  which  the  skies,  whether  re- 
painted or  altogether  copies,  or  perhaps  from  Claude's  hand, 
but  carelessly  laid  in,  like  that  marked  2il,  Dalwich  Gallery, 
were  not  fully  as  feelingless  and  false  as  those  of  other  masters; 
while,  with  the  Poussins,  there  are  no  favorable  exceptions. 
Their  skies  are  systematically  wrong  ;  take,  for  instance,  the 
sky  of  the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac.  It  is  liere  high  noon,  as  is  shown 
hy  the  shadow  of  the  figures  ;  and  what  sort  of  color  is  the  sky 
|io.  Total  «h-  ^t  t''"  top  "^  t'ls  picture?  Is  it  pale  and  gray 
^^ain'.'p'hj^  ^''-1'  I'cat,  fill!  of  sunshine,  and  unfathomable  in 
l^lnJ  WHiinient  deptii  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  is  of  a  pitch  of  dark- 
otapaaAy.  ^ggg  whioh,  cxcopt  On  the  Mont  Blanc  or  Chim- 
borazo,  ia  as  purely  impossihle  as  color  can  be.  He  might  as 
well  have  painted  it  coal  black  ;  and  it  is  laid  on  with  a  dead 
coat  of  flat  paint,  having  no  one  quality  or  resemblance  of  sky 
about  it.  It  cannot  have  altered,  because  the  land  horizon  is  as 
delicate  and  tender  in  tone  as  possible,  and  is  evidently  un- 
changed ;  and  to  complete  the  absurdity  of  the  whole  thing, 
this  color  holds  its  own,  without  graduation  or  alteration,  to 
within  three  or  four  degrees  of  the  liorizon,  where  it  suddenly 
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lecromes  bold  and  untnised  yellow.  Now  tlie  horizon  at  noon 
may  be  yellow  when  the  whole  sky  is  covered  with  dark  clouds, 
and  only  one  open  streak  of  light  left  in  the  distance  frotp  which 
the  whole  light  proceeds ;  but  with  a  clear,  open  aky,  and  oppo- 
site the  sun,  at  noon,  such  a  yellow  horizon  ae  this  is  physically 
impoaaible.  Even  supposing  that  the  upper  part  of  the  sky 
were  pale  and  wiirm,  and  that  tlie  trauBition  from  the  one  hue 
to  the  other  were  effected  imperceptibly  and  gradually,  us  is 
invariably  the  case  in  reality,  instead  of  taking  place  within  a 
Epace  of  two  or  three  degrees ; — even  then,  this  gold  yellow 
would  be  altogether  absurd  ;  but  ob  it  is,  we  have  in  this  sky 
(and  it  is  a  fine  picture — one  of  the  best  of  Oaspar's  that  1 
know,)  a  notable  example  of  the  tnith  of  the  old  masters — two 
impossible  colors  impossibly  united  !  Find  such  a  color  in 
Turner's  noonday  zenith  as  the  blue  at  tlie  top,  or  such  a  color 
at  a  noonday  horizon  as  the  yellow  at  the  bottom,  or  auch  a 
connection  of  any  colors  whatsoever  as  that  in  the  centre,  and 
then  you  may  talk  about  his  being  false  to  nature  if  you  will. 
Nor  is  this  a  solitary  instance  ;  it  is  Giaapar  Pousain's  favorite 
and  characteristic  effect.  I  remember  twenty  such,  most  of 
them  worse  than  this,  in  the  downriglit  surface  and  opacity  of 
blue.  Again,  look  at  the  large  Cuyp  in  the  Dul- 
Onjp in gradua-  wicli  Gallery,  which  Mr.  Haziitt  considers  the 
"  finest  in  the  world,"  and  of  which  he  very  com- 
plimentarily  says,  "  The  tender  green  of  the  valleys,  the  gleam- 
ing lake,  the  purple  light  of  the  hiUs,  have  an  effect  like  the 
down  on  an  unripe  nectarine  !"  I  ought  to  have  apologized 
before  now.  for  not  having  studied  sufl3cieut!y  in  Covent  Garden 
to  be  provided  with  terms  of  correct  and  classical  criticism. 
One  of  my  friends  begged  me  to  observe,  the  other  day,  that 
Claude  was  "pulpy;"  another  added  the  yet  more  gratifying 
information  that  ho  was  "juicy;"  and  it  is  now  happily  dis- 
covered that  Cuyp  is  "  downy."  Now  I  dare  say  that  the  sky 
of  this  first-rate  Cuyp  is  very  liko  an  unripe  nectarine  :  all  that 
I  have  to  say  about  it  is,  that  it  is  exceedingly  unlike  a  sky. 
The  blue  remains  unchanged  and  ungraduated  over  three- 
fourths  of  it,  down  to  the  horizon  ;  while  the  sun,  in  the  left- 
',  is  surrounded  with  a  halo,  first  of  yellow,  and  then 
fsnide  pink,  both  being  separated  from  each  oftiet,  k&Si  ^\a 
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last  from  the  bine,  as  sharply  as  the  belts  of  a  rainbow,  and  both 
togetlier  not  ascending  ten  dogrees  in  the  sky.  Now  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  how  any  mjio  calling  himself  a  painter  could  im- 
pose such  a  thing  on  the  public,  and  still  more  how  the  public 
can  receive  it,  as  a  representation  of  that  sunset  purple  which 
invariably  extends  its  influence  to  the  zenith,  so  that  there  \a  do 
pure  blue  anywhere,  but  a  purple  increasing  in  purity  gradually 
I  down  to  its  {wint  of  greatest  intensity,  (about  fort-y-five  degrees 
from  the  horizon,)  and  then' melting  imperceptibly  into  the 
gold,  the  three  colors  extending  their  inftnonco  over  the  whole 
sky  ;  BO  that  throughout  the  whole  sweep  of  the  heaven,  there 
ia  no  one  spot  where  the  color  is  not  in  an  equal  state  of  transi- 
tion— ^passing  from  gold  into  orange,  from  that  into  rose,  from 
that  into  purple,  from  that  into  bine,  with  absolute  equality  ol 
change,  so  that  in  no  place  can  it  be  said,  "  here  it  changes," 
and  in  no  place,  "here  it  is  unchanging,"  This  is  invariably 
■the  case.  There  is  no  such  thing— there  never  was,  and  never 
will  be  snch  a  thing,  while  God's  heaven  remains  as  it  is  made 
— as  a  serene,  sunset  sky,  with  its  purple  and  rose  in  belts  about 
the  sun. 

Such  bold,  broad  examples  of  ignorance  as  these  would  Booa 
set  aside  all  the  olaima  of  the  professed  landscape  painters  to 
truth,  with  whatever  delicacy  of  color  or  manipulation  they  may  , 
I  IB.  The  exceed-  hc  disguised.  But  there  are  some  skies,  of  the 
8^68*0? the  pSri J  Untch  Bchool,  in  which  clearneas  and  coolneSB 
Bc!ioo"9'°Their'^''  ''^^^  ^^^"  '^™s<i  "■'■'  instead  of  depth  ;  and  some 
SnttW^tomodeni '°*"'^'^°^*^  merely  as  backgrounds  to  the  historical 
■in™-  subjects  of  the  older  Itahans,  which  thei-e  is  no 

matching  in  modern  times ;  one  wonld  think  angels  had  punted 
them,  for  all  is  now  clay  and  oil  in  comparison.  It  seems  ae'il 
we  had  totally  lost  the  art,  for  surely  otherwise,  however  little 
our  painters  might  aim  at  it  or  feel  it,  they  would  touch  the 
chord  sometimes  by  accident ;  but  they  never  do,  and  the 
mechanical  incapacity  is  still  more  strongly  evidenced  by  the 
muddy  struggles  of  the  unhappy  Gtermans,  who  have  the  feel- 
ing, partially  strained,  artificial,  and  diseased,  indeed,  but  still 
genuine  enough  to  bring  out  the  tone,  if  they  had  the  mechani- 
cal means  and  technical  knuwlecige.  But,  however  they  were 
obtained,  the  clear  tones  of  this  kind  of  the  older  Italiane  ai6 
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glorioae  and  enviftble  in  the  liighcst  degree  ;  and  we  shall  show, 
when  WB  come  to  speak  of  tlio  beautiful,  that  they  are  one  of 
the  moat  just  grounds  of  the  fjime  of  the  old  masters. 

But  there  is  a  sei'ies  of  phenomena  connected  with  the  open 
bine  of  the  skj,  which  we  must  take  especial  notice  of,  as  it  is 
of  oonatant  occurrence  in  the  works  of  Turner  and  Olaude,  the 
I  la.  nienomens  effect-s,  namely,  of  visible  sunbeams.  It  will  be 
S^.'""'!TiBiciia-  necessary  for  us  thoroughly  to  nnderstand  the  cir- 
tuie  and  cBose.     cumatances  ander  which  such  effects  take  place. 

Aqueous  vapor  or  mist,  Buspended  in  the  atmosphere,  be- 
comes visible  exactly  aa  dust  does  in  the  air  of  a  room.  In  the 
Bbadows  you  not  only  cannot  see  the  dust  itself,  because  uniUu- 
mined,  but  you  can  see  other  objects  through  the  dust  without 
obBCurity,  the  air  being  thus  actnally  rendered  more  bransparent 
by  a  deprivation  of  light.  Wliere  a  sunbeam  enters,  every  par- 
ticle of  dust  becomes  visible,  and  a  palpable  interruption  to  the 
sight,  flo  that  a  transverse  sunbeam  is  a  real  obstacle  to  the  vis- 
ion, you  cannot  see  things  clearly  through  it.  

In  tlie  same  way,  wherever  vapor  is  illuminated  by  transverse  i 
rays,  there  it  becomes  visible  as  a  whiteness  more  or  less  affect- 
ing the  purity  of  the  blue,  and  destroying  it  exactly  in  propor- 
tion to  the  degree  of  illumination.  But  where  vapor  is  in 
shade,  it  has  very  little  effect  on  the  sky,  perhaps  making  it  a 
little  deeper  and  grayer  than  it  otherwise  would  be,  but  not 
itself,  unless  very  dense,  distinguishable  or  felt  as  mist. 

The  appeai-ance  of  mist  or  whiteness  in  the  blue  of  the  sky, 
IB  thus  a  circumstance  which  more  or  less  accompanies  sun- 
ehiue,  ajid  which,  supposing  the  quantity  of  vapor  constant,  ia 
114.  The^BiB  greatest  in  the  brightest  sunlight.  When  there 
S!J,'SS?SS^  are  no  clouds  in  the  sky,  the  whiteness,  as  it 
S^la'inwTronf  aflccta  the  whole  sky  equally,  is  not  particularly 
J^bwiuraQt"™  noticeable.  But  when  there  are  clouds  between 
cioQda.  ^g  ajjjj  tijg  gyj^^  ^[)Q  g^Q  being  low,  those  clouds 

cast  shadows  along  and  through  the  mass  of  suspended  vapor.  /' 
-"Within  the  apace  of  these  shadows,  the  vapor,  us  above  Btated,| 
icomea  transparent  and  invisible,  and  the  sky  appears  of  a  pure; 
But  where  the  sunbeams  strike,  the  vapor  becomes  visi- 
le in  the  form  of  the  beams,  occasioning  those  radiating  shafts 
it  light  which  are  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  constant  iiK.tw(a.- 
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panimentB  of  a  low  sun.     Tlie  denser  the  mist,  the  more  d 
and  sharp-edged  wilt  these  rays  be  ;  when  the  air  ia  very  c 
they  aro  more  vague,  Husliing,  gradiited  passages  of  light ;  when 
it  is  very  thiuk,  they  are  keeu-edged  and  decisive  in  a  1 "  ' 
degree. 

We  see  then,  first,  that  a  quantity  of  mist  dispersed  through 
the  whole  space  of  the  sky,  is  necessary  to  this  phenomenon; 
and  secondly,  that  what  we  usually  think  of  as  beams  of  greater 
hrightnesH  than  the  rest  of  the  sky,  are  in  reality  only  a  part  of 
that  sky  in  its  natural  state  of  illumination,  cut  off  and  rendered 
brilliant  by  the  shadows  from  the  clouds, — that  these  shadows 
are  in  reality  the  source  of  the  appearance  of  beams, — Uia^ 
therefore,  no  part  of  the  sky  can  present  such  an  appearance, 
except  when  there  are  broken  clouds  between  it  and  the  sun ; 
and  lastly,  that  the  shadows  cast  from  such  clouds  are  not 
necessarily  gray  or  dark,  but  very  nearly  of  the  natnral  pure 
blue  of  a  sky  destitute  of  vapor. 

Now,  as  it  has  been  proved  that  the  appearance  of  beams  can 
only  take  place  in  a  part  of  the  sky  which  has  clouds  between  it 
and  the  sun,  it  is  evident  that  no  appearance  of  beams  can  ever 
i  IB.  Brnmeuiu  begin  from  the  orb  itself,  except  when  there  is  a 
repreMnia"ton''of  cloud  or  solid  body  of  some  kind  between  ua  and 
by^'iie'oid''mM-*  "' '  ^'^^  *"'*"'*'  ^^^^  appearances  will  almost  invari- 
*'*^  ably  begin  on  the  dark  side  of  some  of  the  clonds 

aronnd  it,  the  orb  itself  remaining  the  centre  of  a  broad  blaze  of 
united  light.  Wordsworth  has  given  us  in  two  lines,  the  only 
circumstances  nndor  which  rays  can  ever  appear  to  have  origiiL 
in  the  orb  itself  ; — 


"  But  rays  of  light. 
Now  guddeidy  diverging  from  tlie  orb, 
Jtetired  behind  the  maintain  tops,  or  veila 
B)/  t!ie  dense  air,  shot  upwards. ' ' 

ExccRSiON,  Book  IX. 


And  Turner  has  given  us  the  eifoct  magnificently  in  thd4 
month  of  the  Eivcr  Sceuery.     It  is  frequent  among  the  oldl 
ters,  and  constant  in  Claude  ;  though  the  latter,  from  drawing 
his  beams  too  fine,  represents  the  effect  upon  the  dazzled  eja 
rather  than  the  light  which  actnally  exists,  and  approxi 
reiy  closely  to  the  ideal  which  we  see  in  the  sign  of  the  a 
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^H   Sun  ;  nay,  I  am  nearly  anre  that  I  remember  cases  in  whieli  he 

^H   has  given  us  the  diverging  beam,  without  any  cloud  or  hUl  in- 

^V  terfering  with  the  orb.     It  may,  perhaps,  be  some- 

wiiUbappenrein  what  difBcolt  to   say  how  far  it  is  allowable  to 

BhonM  not  bo  rep- represent  that   kind  of  ray  which  is  seen  by  the 

dazzled  eye.     It  is  very  certain  that  we  never  look 

i  towards  a  bright  sun  without  seeing  glancing  rays  iasue  from 
it ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  those  rays  are  no  more  real  ex- 
istences than  the  red  and  blue  circles  which  we  see  after  having 
been  so  dazzled,  and  that  if  we  are  to  represent  the  rays  we 
■ought  also  to  cover  our  sky  with  pink  and  bine  circles.  I 
Bhould  on  the  whole  consider  it  utterly  fake  in  principle  to 
represent  the  visionary  beam,  and  that  we  ought  only  to  show 
i  n.  Tiio  pracUce  *'^^t  which  has  actual  existence.  Such  wo  find  to 
te^"f^rcepHo'  ^^  ^^^  Constant  practice  of  Turner.  Even  where, 
cBte'phfluamana  "wiug  to  intcrposod  clouds,  he  has  beams  appear- 
ofnys,  ^g  (;(,  issTie  from  the  orb  itself,  they  are  broad 

bursts  of  light,  not  spiky  rays  ;  and  his  more  usual  practice  is 
to  keep  all  near  the  sun  in  one  simple  blii^o  of  intt'nse  light,  and 
from  the  first  clouds  to  throw  beams  to  the  zenith,  though  he 
often  does  not  permit  any  appearance  of  rays  until  close  to  the 

zenith  itself.     Open  at  the  80th  page  of  the  Illustrated  edition 

^B  of  Hogers'a  poems.  You  have  there  a  sky  blazing  with  sun- 
^^V'beams  :  but  they  all  begin  a  long  way  from  the  sun,  and  they 
^Vare  accounted  for  by  a  mass  of  dense  clouds  surrounding  the 
^F  orb  itself.  Turn  to  the  7th  page.  Behind  the  old  oak,  where 
■^  the  sun  is  supposed  to  be,  you  have  only  a  blaze  of  andistin- 
^L  guished  light ;  but  up  on  the  left,  over  the  edge  of  tlie  cloud,  on 
^^kita  dark  side,  the  sunbeam.  Turn  to  page  193, — blazing  rays 
^^Bagain,  but  all  beginning  where  the  clouds  do,  not  one  can  you 
^^Riroce  to  the  sun  ;  and  observe  how  carefully  tlie  long  shadow  on 
^^  4  IB.  ThatDiaiah-  ^hc  mountain  is  accounted  for  by  the  dim  dark  pro- 
"^^b°pa"p.  montory  projecting  out  near  the  sun.  I  need  not 
*^]j  multiply  examples ;  you  will  15ad  various  modifi- 
cations and  uses  of  these  effects  throughout  his 
works.  But  you  will  not  find  a  single  trace  of  them  in  the  old 
letera.  They  give  you  the  rays  issuing  from  behind  bla  " 
ploudB,  and  because  they  are  a  coarse  aud  common  i  " 
jould  not  possibly  escape  thoir  obset'jatioB.ja&i'oeRaasR.'^ 
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easily  imitated.     They  give  yon  the  spiky  shafta  iasmng  from 

the  orb  itself,  because  tlicse  are  partiiilly  aymbolioftl  of  light, 

and  assist  a  tardy  Jmagiiiiilion,  as  two  or  three  rays  scratched 

round  the  sun  with  a  i>en  would,  thougli  they  would  be  rays  ot 

darkness  instead  of  liglit.*     But  of  the  most  beautiful  phenom- 

(   enon  of  all,  tlie  api>earance  of  the  delicate  ray  far  in  the  sky, 

'    threading  its  way  among  the  thin,  transparent  clouds,  while  all 

nd  the  sun  is  unehaduwed  fire,  there  is  no  record  nor  es- 

Bznple  whatsoever  in  tlieir  works.    It  was  too  delicate  and  spirit- 

\    nal  for  them  ;  probably  their  blunt  and  feeliugless  eyea  never 

perceived  it  in  natnre,  and  their  uutanght  imaginations  ynso 

not  likely  to  originate  it  in  the  study. 

Little  is  to  be  said  of  the  skies  of  our  other  landacape 
artists.  In  paintings,  they  are  commonly  toneless,  crude,  and 
wanting  in  depth  and  transparency  ;  but  in  dniwinga,  some  very 
perfect  and  delicate  examples  have  been  produced 
•itiB- of  modBrn  by  various  members  of  the  oSd  water  color  Society, 
and  one  or  two  others  ;  but  with  respect  to  the 
qualities  of  which  we  are  at  present  speaking,  it  is  not  right  to 
compare  drawings  with  paintings,  as  the  wash  or  spunging,  or 
other  artifices  peculiar  to  water  color,  are  capable  of  producing 
an  appearance  of  quality  which  it  needs  much  higher  art  to  pro- 
duce in  oils. 

Taken  generally,  the  open  skies  of  the  moderns  are  inferior 
in  quality  to  picked  and  untouched  skiea  of  the  greatest  of  the 

*  I  have  left  thia  pnssage  as  it  stood  origiDally,  because  it  is  right  aa  far 
•s  it  goes  ;  yet  it  speaks  with  too  little  respect  of  symholiam,  wliicli  is  ofWn 
of  the  highest  use  in  religious  art,  andin  some  measure  is  aUowable  in  all  Ul 
Id  the  works  of  nlmo^l:  all  the  greatest  masters  tliere  are  portions  whtch  ars 
explanatory  rather  tliiiu  represeatative,  and  typical  rather  than  imitative ; 
nor  coulil  these  be  parted  with  but  at  icflnite  loss.  Note,  with  respect  to 
the  present  question,  the  daring  black  sunbeams  of  Titian,  in  his  woodcut 
of  Bt.  Francis  receiving  the  stigmata,  and  compare  here  Part  HL  Beet.  IL 
Chap.  IV.  §  18  ;  Chap.  V.  g  13.  And  though  I  behove  that  I  am  ri^t  in 
considering  all  such  symtnilism  as  out  of  place  in  pure  landscape,  and  in  at- 
tributing that  of  Claude  lo  ignorance  or  inability,  and  not  to  feeling,  yet  I 
piaise  Turner  not  so  much  for  his  absolute  refusal  to  represent  llic  spiky  ray 
about  the  sun,  us  for  his  percuiving  and  rendering  th.it  which  Claude  oo' 
perceived,  the  multitudinous  presence  of  radiating  light  in  the  upprai| 
(nd  on  all  its  countless  ranks  of  subtile  cloud. 
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ancients,  bat  far  eaporior  to  the  avorage  class  of  pictures  which 
{SO.  BecflpitoJ*-  ^6  have  every  day  fathered  upon  their  repuiatiou. 
^ei  oT'''[iie 'S  Nine  or  ten  skies  of  Claude  might  be  named  wiiich 
JiSSj,,  "5n\nii'"  ^'^^  ^ot  t**  ^^  cont«ndod  with,  in  tlieir  way,  and 
3^s"f™ri™  ^  ""^"y  "^  *^"yP-  'l^'™iers  has  given  aom6  very 
tniiii,  cbiidiBh.  wondorful  paesages,  and  the  clearnosa  of  the  early 
Italian  and  Dutch  schools  is  beyond  all  imitation.  But  the 
common  blue  danbing  which  we  hear  every  day  in  our  best  gal- 
leries attributed  to  Claude  and  Cuyp,  and  the  genuiue  skies  of 
Salvator,  and  of  both  the  PouasiuB,  arc  not  to  be  compared  for 
an  instant  with  the  best  works  of  modern  times,  even  in  quality 
and  transparency  ;  while  in  all  matters  requiring  delicate  obaer- 
[stion  or  accurate  science, — in  all  which  was  not  attainable  by 
sclinicalities  of  art,  and  which  depended  upon  the*  artist's 
BDowledge  and  understanding  of  nature,  all  the  works  of  the 
pciente  are  alike  the  productions  of  mere  children,  Bometimea 
ifesting  great  eenaibility,  but  proving  at  the  same  time, 
f  developed  intelligence  and  ill-regulated  observation. 
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\  OStBUTH  OP  CLOUDS  : — FIRST,  OF   THE  REGION"  OP  T 

Our  next  subject  of  iiiveatigation  mast  be  the  specific  char- 
acter of  clouds,  a  species  of  truth  wliieh  is  especially  neglected 
by  artists  ;  first,  because  ita  it  is  withiu  the  limits  of  posaibilit; 
)i.  Difflcuitf  or  that  a  cloud  mny  ussnme  almost  any  form,  itisdifS- 
»"B[2n"thS  uiiih  '^^^^  *"  point  out,  and  not  always  easy  to  feel,  where 
orduiubcuiuiiiiu.  in  error.conaists.;  and  secondly,  becanae  it  is  totally 
impossible  to  study  the  forma  of  clouds  from  nature  with  care 
and  accuraoy,  as  a  change  in  the  enhject  takes  place  between 
every  touch  of  the  following  pencil,  and  parts  of  an  outline 
sketched  at  different  instanta  cannot  harmonize,  nature  never 
having  intended  them  to  come  together.  Still  if  artiste  werft 
more  in  the  habit  of  sketching  clouds  rapidly,  and  as  accuratdy 
as  possible  in  the  outline,  from  nature,  instead  of  danbing  doini 
what  they  call  "  effecta"  with  the  brush,  they  would  soon  find 
there  is  more  beauty  about  their  forms  than  can  be  arrived  at 
by  any  random  felicity  of  invention,  however  brilliant,  and  more 
essential  character  than  can  be  violated  without  incurring  the 
charge  of  falsehood, — falsehood  as  direct  and  definite,  though 
not  aa  traceable  as  error  in  the  less  varied  features  of  organic 
form. 

The  first  and  most  important  character  of  clonda,  is  depend- 
ent on  the  different  altitudes  at  which  thej  are  formed.     The 
atmosphere  may  be   conveniently  considered    as  divided   into 
three  spaces,  each  inhabited  by  clouds  of  specific 
fheir^umcur  at  character  altogether  different,  though,   in  reality, 
— icUiroe  there  is  no  distinct  limit  fixed  between  them  by 
conte-  nature,  clouds  being  formed  at  everi/  altitude,  and 
boioDg-  partaking  according  to  their  altitude,  more  or  lesa 
of  the  eharaetera  of  the  upper  or  lower  regions^ 
The  scenery  of  the  sky  is  thus  formed  of  an  infinitely  gradiu 
aeries  of  systematic  forms  of  cloud,  each  of  which  haa  ihi 
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^gion  in  -which  alone  it  is  formod,  and  eacli  of  which  has 
specific  characters  which  can  only  be  properly  determined  by 
comparing  them  as  they  arc  found  cluiirly  distinguished  by  in- 
tervals of  cousiderable  spaee.  1  shall  therefore  consider  the 
aky  as  divided  into  three  regions — the  upper  region,  or  region 
of  the  cirruB  ;  the  central  region,  or  region  of  the  stratusj  the 
lower  region,  or  the  region  ofjhe,  jajn-cl^iid. 

The  clouds  which  I  wish  to  consider  as  included  in  the  upper 

rbgion,  never  touch  even  the  highest  mountains  of  Europe,  and 

^Sftj  therefore  bo  looked  upon  as  ne^er  foi-med  below  an  eleva- 

^■fextent or tbe  ^^^^  *^^  "''  ^^^^  15,000  feet ;  they  are  the  mo tion. 

^^parr^ion.        [ggg  multitudinous    lines   of  delicate  vapor  with 

IBiich  the  blue  of  the  open  aky  is  commonly  streaked  or  speckled 

after  several  days  of  fine  weather.     I  must  he    pardoned  for 

giving  a  detailed  description  of  their  specific  characters  as  they 

are  of  constant  occurrence  in  the  works  of  modern  artists,  and 

Kali  have  occasion  to  speak  frequently  of  them  in  future  parts 
of  the  work.  Their  chief  characters  are — first, 
ad  arraure-  Symmetry  :  They  are  nearly  always  arranged  in 
some  detinito  and  evident  order,  commonly  in 
long  ranks  reaching  sometimes  from  the  zenith  to  the  horizon, 
each  rank  composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  transverse  bars 
of  about  the  same  length,  each  bar  thickest  in  the  middle,  and 
terminating  in  a  traceleas  vaporous  point  at  each  side ;  the 
ranks  are  in  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  the  bars  of  coiirse 
at  right  angles  to  it ;  these  latter  are  commonly  slightly  bent 
in  the  middle.  Frequently  two  systems  of  this  kind,  indicative 
of  two  currents  of  wind,  at  different  altitudes  intersect  one 
another,  forming  a  network.  Another  frequent  arrangement  is 
in  groups  of  excessively  fine,  silky,  parallel  fibres,  commonly 
radiating,  or  having  a  tendency  to  radiate,  from  one  of  their 
extremities,  and  terminating  in  a  plumy  sweep  at  the  other  :— 
these  are  vulgarly  known  as  "mares'  tails."  The  pinmy  and 
expanded  extremity  of  these  is  often  bent  upwards,  sometimes 
ik  and  op  again,  ^'  '  app      a         f  great  flesibUity  and 

ity  at  the  same  t  n      as  f  tl       Id   were  tough,  and  would 
together  how         1  nt      Th        rr  w  extremity  is  invari- 
tumed  to  th    wi  d       d  tl     fib        are  parallel  with  its 
The  upj       I     d      Iwa     f  U   nto  some  modific^^vwi 
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of  one  or  other  of  these  armngementB.  They  thus  differ  i 
all  other  clouds,  in  having  a.  pliin  and  systum  ;  whereas  other 
clouds,  tliongh  there  are  fertuiu  laws  wbiuli  they  ciiunot  bre^ 
have  yet  perfect  freedom  from  anything  like  a  relative  and  gen- 
eral Byatem  of  government.  Tlie  upper  clouds  are  to  the  lower, 
what  soldiers  on  purade  arc  to  a  mixed  multitude  ;  no  men  waDc 
ou  their  heads  or  their  hands,  and  bo  there  are  certain  kws 
which  no  clouds  violate  :  but  thei-e  is  nothing  except  in  the 
upper  clouds  resembling  symmetrical  discipline. 

Secondly,  Sharjiness  of  Edge  :  The  edges  of  the  bars  of  tba 
upper  clouds  which  are  turned  to  the  wind,  are  often  the  shai^ 
est  which  the  sky  shows  ;  no  outline  whatever  of  any  other  kind' 
1 B.  Thsir  ticoBd-  °^  cloud,  however  marked  and  energetic,  ever  ap- 
inn  diiUcMj.  proaches  the  delicate  decision  of  these  edges.  Tha 
outline  of  a  bUu'k  thuuder-clond  is  striking,  from  the  great 
energy  of  the  color  or  shade  of  the  general  mass  ;  hut  as  a  Um, 
it  is  soft  and  indistinct,  compared  with  the  edge  of  the  oirrus, 
in  a  clear  sky  with  a  brisk  breeze.  On  the  other  hand,  the  edge 
of  the  bar  turned  away  from  the  wind  is  always  soft,  often  im- 
perceptible, meh.ing  into  the  blue  interstice  between  it  and  its 
next  neighbor.  Commonly  the  sharper  oue  edge  is.  the  softer 
is  the  other,  and  the  clouds  look  flat,  and  as  if  they  elipped  over 
each  other  tike  the  scales  of  a  fish.  When  hoth  edges  are  soft, 
as  is  always  the  case  when  the  sky  is  clear  and  windless,  tfa« 
cloud  looks  solid,  round,  and  floecy. 

Thirdly, .  Multitude  ;  The  delicacy  of  those  vapors  is  some- 
times carried  into  such  an  infinity  of  division,  that  no  other 
sensation  of  number  that  the  earth  or  heaven  can  give  is  so 
le.  Thair  nmn-  impressive.  Number  is  always  most  felt  when  it 
"'■  is  symmetrical,  (vide  Burke  on  '"  Snblime,"  Part 

ii.  sect.  8,)  and,  therefore,  no  sea-waves  nor  fresh  leaves  make 
their  number  bo  evident  or  bo  impressive  as  these  vapors. 
i^or  is  nature  content  with  an  inlinity  of  bars  or  lines  alone — 
each  bar  is  in  its  tnm  severed  into  a  number  of  small  undola- 
tory  masses,  more  or  less  connected  according  to  the  violence  of 
the  wind.  When  this  division  is  merely  effected  hy  uudnlation, 
the  cload  exactly  resembles  sea-sand  ribbed  by  the  tide;  but 
when  the  division  amounts  to  real  separation  we  have^ 
tnott}ei  or  mackerel  skies.    Commonly,  the  greater  the  divi 
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ftbara,  the  broader  and  more  eliapeless  is  the  rank  or  field,  ao  tbat 
I'tbe  mottled  sky  it  is  lost  altogether,  and  we  have  lai'ge  ir- 
jular  fields  of  equal  size,  masses  like  liooks  of  sheop  j  such 
Elouda  are  three  or  iour  thousand  feet  below  the  legitimate  cirrus. 
I  have  seen  them  cast  a  shitdow  on  tho  Mont  Blatic  at  sunset,  Ho 
J  Ihat  they  must  descend  nearly  to  within  fifteen  thousand  feet  of 
earth. 

Fourthly,  Purity  of  Color  :    The  nearest  of  thesa  clouds — 

over  the  observer's  head,  buing  at  least  three  miles  above 

and  nearly  all  entering  the  ordinary   sphere  of  vision, 

farther  from  Iiim  still, — their  dark  sides  are  much 

Hidr   pocuiiarir  grayer  and  cooler  than  those   of    other  clouds, 

owing  to  their  distance.     They  are  composed  of 

the  purest  aqueous  vapor,  free  from    all  foulness   of   earthy 

gases,  and  of  this  in  the  lightest  and  most  ethereal  state  in 

which  it  can  be,  to  be  visible.     Farther,  they  receive  the  light 

of  tho  sun  in  a  state  of  far  greater  intensity  than  lower  obieets, 

the  beams  being  transmitted  to  them  through  atmospheric  air 

^w"  less  dense,  and  wholly  unaffected  by  mist,  smoke,  or  any 

^Bier  impurity.     Hence  their  colors  are  more  pure  and  vivid, 

^Hd  their  white  less  sullied  than  those  of  any  other  clouds. 

^V  Lastly,  Variety  :  Variety  is  never  so  eonapicuous,  as  when  it 

J8  united  with  8;?mmetry.     The  perpetual  change  of  form  in 

other  clouds,  is  monotonous  in  its  very  dissimilarity,  nor  is 

is.  Tiioirvarietr  difference   striking  where  no  connection   is  im- 

of  icpim.  plied  ;   but  if  through  a  range  of  barred  clouda, 

crossing  half  the  heaven,  all  governed  by  the  same  forces  and 

falling  into  one  general  form,  there  he  yet  a  marked  and  evident 

dissimilarity  between  each   member   of    the  great  mass — one 

more  finely  drawn,  the  next  more  delicately  moulded,  the  next 

more  gracefully  bent — each  broken  into  differently  modelled 

and  variously  numbered  groups,  the  variety  is  doubly  striking, 

because  contrasted  with  the  perfect  symmetry  of  which  it  forma 

,  a  part.     Hence,  the  importance  of  the  truth,  that  nature  never 

lets  one  of  the  members  of  even  her  most  disciplined  groups  of 

cload  be  like  another ;  but  though  each  is  adapted  for  the  same 

lanction,  and  in  its  great  features  resembles  all  the  others,  not 

tout  of  the  millions  with  which  the  sky  is  checkered,  is 
oat  a  separate  beauty  and  character,  appeaimg,  te  \ia.'*e\ia6.      m 
_  M 
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diBtinct  thought  occupied  in  ita  conception,  and  distinct  forces 
in  its  ])rotluction  ;  and  in  addition  to  tbia  pori>etaal  invention, 
visiMo  in  oach  member  tif   each   Bystem.   wo  find  Byatema  of 

■  Beparntc  cloud  intersecting  one  auotlier,  the  sweeping  lines 
H  mingled  and  interwoven  with  the  rigid  bars,  these  in  their  turn 
H  melting  into  bunks  of  sand-like  ripplo  and  flukes  of  drifted  and 
H  irregutiir  foam  ;  under  all,  perhaps  the  massy  outline  of  some 
H  lower  chnid  moves  heavily  across  tlie  motionless  buoyancy  of  the 
I.     upper  linos,  and  indicates  at  once   their  elevation   anj  their 

P 
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Inch  are  the  great  attributes  of  the  upper  cloud  region ; 
whether  they  are  beantiful,  valuable,  or  impressive,  it  is  not  oar 
present  business  to  decide,  nor  to  endeavor  to  discover  the  re*- 
I  B.  ToiBi  »h-  son  of  the  somewhat  remarkable  fact,  that  the 
"laWMitffun'w  whole  field  of  ancient  landscape  art  affords,  as  far 
S™'  in''™i"uc  "^  ^'^  remember,  but  one  instance  of  any  effort 
Undicape.  whatever  to  represent  the  cbaraet^  of  this  clond 

region.  That  one  instance  is  the  landscape  of  Rubcn3_  in  ouivJ[ 
own  gallery,  in  which  the  mottled  or  fleecy  sky  is  given  with 
perfect  truth  and  esquisite  beauty.  To  this  should  perhaps  be 
added,  some  of  the  baekgrouuds  of  the  historical  painters,  where 
horizontal  lines  were  required,  and  a  few  level  bars  of  white  w 
warm  color  cross  the  serenity  of  the  blue.  These,  as  far  as  they 
go,  are  often  very  perfect,  and  the  elevation  and  repose,  of  their 
effect  might,  we  should  have  thought,  have  pointed  out  to  tho 
landscape  painters  that  there  was  something  (I  do  not  say 
much,  but  certainly  something)  to  bo  made  out  of  tho  high 
clouds.  Not  one  of  them,  however,  took  the  liint.  To  whom, 
among  them  all,  can  we  look  for  the  slightest  realization  of  the 
fine  and  faithful  descriptive  passage  of  the  "Excumion," 
already  alluded  to  : — 

"  But  ray  a  of  light, 
Now  sudiJenly  diverging  from  the  orb, 
Betired  behind  the  mountnin  tops,  or  veiled 
By  the  dense  air,  Bhot  upwards  to  the  crown 
Of  the  blue  flrmiitnent — aloft — aad  wide  : 
And  multitudes  of  little  doaling  clouds, 
Ere  we,  who  saw,  of  cbungc  were  conscious,  plen 
Through  tJicir  ethereal  texture,  had  become 
Fivid  HS  flre,— Clouds  separately  poised, 
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lanumerable  mu]1ilude  of  forms 
Scattered  through  halt  the  circle  of  tlie  sky  ; 
Afld  giving  back,  and  shedding-  eni'h  on  each, 
With  prodigfti  communion,  the  bright  hues 
Wliicb  fromjlhe  unappiircat  foimt_of  filory.,    .', 
Tliey  had  imbibed,  and  ceased  not  to  receive. 
That  which  the  heaveuB  displayed  the  liquid  deep 
Hepested,  but  with  uuity  sublime," 

There  is  but  one  master  whose  works  we  can  think  of  while 
E  read  this  ;  one  alone  haa  taken  notice  of  the  neglected  upper 
;  it  ia  hia  peculiar  and  favorite  field ;  he  has  watched  its 
i  TbBinianie  CTery  modification,  and  given  its  every  phase  and 
Ifby  feature ;  at  all  hours,  in  all  seasons,  he  haa  fol- 
lowed   its    paaaioua    and    its    changes,   and   haa 
nnght  down  and  laid  open  to  the  world  another  apocolypae  of 
^ven. 
There  is  scarcely  a  painting  of  Tumor's,  in  which  serenity  of 
sky  and  intensity  ot  light  arc  aimed  at  together,  in  which  these 
cloada  are  not  used,  though  there  aro  not  two  cases  in  which 
they  are  used  altogether  alike.     Sometimea  they  are  crowded 
together  in  masses  of  mingling  light,  as  in  the  Shylock  ;  every 
part  and  atom  sympathizing  in  that  continnons  expression  of 
slow  movement  which  Shelley  haa  so  beautifully  touched  :— 


¥ 


"  Underneath  the  young  gray  dawn 
A  multitude  oE  deuBH,  while  fleecy  clouds, 
Were  wandoriug  iu  thick  flocks  iilong  the  mountuns, 
Sh^i^itled  by  Oie  eloie,  un'aQUng  wind." 


V 


At  other  times  they  aro  blended  with  the  aky  itself,  felt  only 
here  and  there  by  a  ray  of  light  calling  them  into  existence  out 
of  its  misty  shade,  aa  in  the  Mercury  and  Argus  ;  sometimes, 
where  groat  repose  is  to  be  given,  they  appear  in  a  few  de- 
^hed,  equal,  rounded  flakes,  which  seem  to  hang  motionless, 
.^ftch  like  the  shadow  of  the  other,  in  the  deep  blue  of  the 
«enith,  as  in  the  Aero-Corinth  ;  sometimes  they  are  scattered  in 
fiery  flying  fragments,  each  burning  with  separate  energy,  as  in 
the  Temeraire  ;  sometimes  woven  together  with  fine  threads  of 
intermediate  darkness,  melting  into  the  blue  as  in  the  Napo- 
leon. Bat  in  al)  cases  the  exquisite  manipulation  of  the  mafibec 
ivBB  to  each  siom  ot  the  multitude  iU  o^m  aWxaateT    ko.^. 
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expression.  Though  they  tw  conntlesa  as  leaves,  each  has  ite 
portioa  of  light,  its  shadow,  its  refles,  its  peculiar  and  aeparat- 
ing  form. 

Take  for  tnstaiico  the  iUustrated  edition  of  Rogers's  PoemB,* 
and  open  it  at  the  80th  page,  and  obaerve  how  every  attribute 
whioh  I  havo  pointed  out  in  the  upper  sky.  is  tliere  rendered 

witli  the  faithfulness  of  a  mirror ;  the  long  lines  of    ' 
suu'rise  on  tho  piirullcl    burs,  the  delicate    curvature    from    the    I 

wind,  which  the  inclination  of  the  sail  shows  you  I 
to  be  from  the  west ;  the  excessive  sharpness  of  every  edge  ' 
which  is  turned  to  the  wind,  the  faintneaa  of  every  opposite  one, 
the  breaking  up  of  each'bar  into  rounded  masses,  and  finally, 
the  inconceivable  variety  with  which  individual  form  has  been 
given  to  every  member  of  the  multitude,  and  not  only  individual  I 
form,  but  roundness  and  substance  even  where  there  is  scarcely  ! 
a  hairbreadth  of  cloud  to  express  it  in.  Observe,  above  every- 
thing, the  varying  indication  of  space  and  depth  in  the  whole,  so 
that  you  may  look  through  and  through  from  one  cloud  to  another, 
feeling  not  merely  how  they  retire  to  the  horizon,  but  how  they 
molt  back  into  the  reeesaea  of  *he  sky  ;  every  interval  being 
filled  with  absolute  air,  and  all  its  spaces  so  melting  and  fluctu- 
ating, and  fraught  with  change  as  with  repose,  that  as  you  look, 
yon  will  fancy  that  the  rays  shoot  higher  and  higher  into  tlia 
vault  of  light,  and  that  the  pale  streak  of  horizontal  vapor  is 
melting  away  from  the  cloud  that  it  crosses.  Now  watch  for 
the  next  barred  sunrise,  and  take  this  vignette  to  the  window, 
and  test  it  by  nature's  own  clouds,  among  which  yon  will  find' 
forms  and  passages,  I  do  not  say  merely  like,  but  apparently  the 
actual  originals  of  parts  of  this  very  drawing.  And  with  whom 
will  you  do  this,  except  with  Turner?  Will  you  do  it  with 
Claude,  and  set  that  blank  square  yard  of  blue,  with  its  ronnd, 
white,  flat  fixtures  of  similar  cloud,  beside  the  purple  infinity 
of  nature,  with  htsr  countless  multitude  of  shadowy  lines,  and 
flaky  waves,  and  folded  veils  of  variable  mist  ?  Will  you  do  it 
with  Pousain,  and  set  those  massy  steps  of  unyielding  solidity, 

*  I  use  this  work  frequeotly  for  illuHtratioa,  because  it  is  the  only  one  1 
know  in  which  tie  engraver  has  worked  with  delicacy  enough  to  give  the 
reai  forms  and  touches  nf  Turner.  I  caa  reason  from  these  plates,  (in  qu««- 
tions  of  torm  oo}y,)  nearly  as  well  as  I  co\ild  liom  the  drawings. 
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fith  tho  char iot-and-f our  driying  np  them,  by  the  side  of  the 
elicate  forma  which  tcrmiuatoin  threads  too  flue  for  the  eye  to 
lUow  them,  and  of  texture  bo  thin  woven  that  the  surliest  stars 
line  through  them  ?  Will  jou  do  it  with  Salvator,  and  set  that 
olume  of  violent  and  restless  maniifa^tory  smoke  beside  those 
1  and  quiet  bars,  wiiich  pause  iu  the  heaven  as  if  they  would 
isver  leave  it  more  P 

Wow  we  have  just  seen  how  Turner  asea  the  sharp-edged  cirri 
hen  he  aims  at  giving  gi'eat  transparency  of  air.  But  it  waa 
lown  in  tlie  preceding  chapter  that  sunbeams,  or  the  appear- 
ance of  them,  are  always  sharper  in  their  edge  in 
BcimiBiii  Bi-  proportion  as  the  air  is  more  misty,  as  they  are 
most  defined  in  a  room  where  there  is  most  dust 
(fing  about  in  it.  Consefjueutlj,  in  the  vignette  we  have  been 
1st  noticing,  where  transparency  ia  to  he  -given,  though  thero 
I  a  blaze  of  light,  its  beams  are  never  edged  ;  a  teijdeucy  to  raye 
■visible,  but  you  cannot  in  any  part  find  a  single  marked  edge 
'.  a  rising  sunbeam,  the  sky  ia  merely  more  flushed  in  one  place 
lAn  another.  Now  lot  us  see  what  Turner  does  when  he  wants 
Turn  to  the  Alps  at  Baybreak,  page  103,  in  the  same 
aok.  Here  we  have  the  cirri  used  again,  but  now  tliey  have 
a  sharp  edges,  they  are  all  Beecy  and  mingling  with  each  other, 
longh  every  one  of  them  has  the  most  exquisite  indication  of 
idivitlual  form,  and  they  m<ilt  hack,  not  till  tlioy  aro  lost  in 
receding  light,  as  in  tho  other  plate,  hut  into  a  myaterions, 
ncfcuating,  shadowy  sky,  of  which,  though  the  light  penetrates 
.  it  all,  you  perceive  every  part  to  be  charged  with 
ipor.  Notice  particularly  the  half-indicated  forms  oven  where 
is  most  serene,  behind  the  snowy  mountains.  And  now,  how 
«  the  sunbeams  drawn  ?  no  longer  indecisive,  flushing,  palpi- 
Ung,  every  one  ia  sharp  and  clear,  and  terminated  by  definite 
iodow ;  note  especially  the  marked  lines  on  the  upper  elond  ; 
lally,  observe  the  difference  in  tho  mode  of  indicating  the 
{urea,  which  are  here  misty  and  indiBtingniahabSe,  telling  only 
I  stadowa,  thongh  they  are  near  and  large,  while  those  in  the 
ormer  vignette  came  clear  upon  the  eye,  though  they  were  bo 
r  ofli  aa  to  appear  mere  points. 

Now  is  this  perpetual  consistency  in  all  points,  this  concen- 
ation  of  every  fact  which  can  possibly  beat  uvioo,  wV^t'sft  -m.^ 
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to  bo  told,  this  watclifulneea  ot  the  entire  meaning  a 

of  nature,  which  fills  every  part  and  space  of  tlie 
iiiiinefia  every  jjicture  witli  coincidences  of  witness,  which  come 
.     '  out  upon  118,  as  they  would  from  the  reality,  more 

fully  and  deeply  in  proportion  to  the  knowledge  we  ])obsc8S  and 
the  attention  we  give,  admirable  or  not  ?  I  could  go  on  writing 
pago  after  page  on  every  sky  of  Turner's,  and  pointing  out  fresh 
truths  in  every  one.  In  the  Havre,  for  inetance,  of  the  Rivers 
of  France  we  have  a  now  faot  pointed  out  to  us  with  rcepeet  to 
these  cirri,  namely,  their  being  so  faint  and  transparent  as  not 
to  be  distinguishable  from  the  blue  of  the  sky,  (a  frequent  case,) 
except  in  the  course  of  a  sunbemn,  which,  however,  does  not 
illumine  tlieir  edges,  they  being  not  solid  enough  to  reflect 
light,  but  penetrates  their  whole  substance,  and  renders  tlieto 
flat,  luminous  forms  in  its  path,  instantly  and  totally  lost  at  it& 
edge.  And  thus  a  separate  essay  would  be  required  by  every 
picture,  to  make  fully  understood  the  new  phenomena  which  it 
treated  and  illustrated.  But  after  once  showing  what  are  the 
prevailing  characteristics  of  these  clouds,  we  con  only  leave  it  to 
the  reader  to  trace  them  wherever  they  occur.  There  are 
Bome  fine  and  characteristic  passages  of  this  kind  of  cloud  given 
by  Stanfield,  though  he  dares  not  use  them  in  multitude,  and  ifl 
wanting  in  those  refined  qualities  of  form  which  it  is  totally 
impossible  to  explain  in  words,  but  which,  perhaps,  hy  simple 
outlines,  on  a  large  scale,  selected  from  the  cloud  forms  of 
■various  artists,  I  may  in  following  portions  of  the  work  illus- 
trate with  the  pencil. 

Of  the  colors  of  these  clouds  I  have  spoken  before,  (Soc.  L 
Chap.  11.;)  hut  though  I  then  alluded  to  their  purity  and  vivid- 
ness, I  scarcely  took  proper  notiue  of  their  variety  ;  there  is 
« 14.  The  color  of  indeed  in  nature  variety  in  all  things,  and  it  would 
file  upper  dund..  ^^^  absurd  to  Insist  on  it  in  each  case,  yet  the 
colors  of  these  clouds  are  so  marvellous  in  their  ehangefulnesa, 
that  tliey  require  particular  notice.  If  you  watch  for  tlie  next 
Gunset,  when  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  these  eirri 
in  the  sky,  you  will  see,  especially  at  the  ziinith,  that  the  sky 
does  not  remain  of  the  same  color  for  two  inches  together;  one 
cloud  haa  a  dark  side  of  cold  blue,  and  a  fringe  of  milky  white 
another,  above  it,  haa  a  dark  side  of  purple  and  an  edge  of  j 
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'   another,   nearer   tho  giiii,   has  an    imdor-side  of  orange    and 

an  edge  of  gold  ;  those  yoa  will  find  mingled  with,  and  passing 

into  tho  blue  of  the  eky,  which  in  pliiooa  you  will  not  bo  able  to 

distinguish  from  the  cool  gray  of  tho  darker  clouds,  and  which 

will  be  itself  full  of  gradation,  now  pure  and  deep,  now  faint 

and  feeble  ;  and  all  this  is  done,  not  in  large  pieces,  nor  on  a 

large  scale,  but  over  and  over  again  in  every  square  yard,  so  that 

there  is  no  eingle  pai't  nor  portion  of  the  whole  sky  which  has 

not  in  itself  variety  of  color  enough  for  a  separate  pictnre,  and 

yet  no  single  part  which  is  like  aiiotherj  or  which  has  not  some 

peculiar  source  of  beauty,  and  some  peculiar  arrangement  of 

color  of  its  own.     Now,  instead  of  this,  you  get  in  the,  old 

mastci's— Cnyp,  or  Claude,  or  whoever  they  may  be — a  field  of 

bine,  delicately,  beautifully,  and  uniformly  shaded  down  to  the 

yellow  sun,  with  a  certain  number  of  similar  clouds,  each  with 

a  dark  side  of  tho  same  gray,  and  an  edge  of  the  same  yellow. 

I  do  not  say  that  nature  never  docs  anything  like  this,  but  I  say 

that  her  principle  ia  to  do  a  gi-eat  deal  more,  and  that  what  she 

8  more  than  this, — ^what  I  have  above  described,  and  what 

1  may  see  in  nine  sunacts  out  of  ten, — has  been  observed, 

bempted,  and  rendered  by  Turner  only,  and  by  him  with  a 

lelity  and  force  which  presents  us  with  more  essential  truth, 

^  more  clear  expression  and  illustration  of  natural  laws,  in 

'  wreath  of   vapor,  than  composed    the   whole    stock   of 

Hvenly  information,  which  lasted  Cujp  and  Claude  their  lives. 

J  "We  close  then  our  present  consideration  of  the  upper  clouds, 

P  return  to  thuin  when  we  know  what  is  beautiful  ;  we  have 

present  only  to  remember  that  of  these  clouds,  and  the  truths 

L  Becapiinis-  Connected  witli  them,   none    before  Turner    had 

taken    any    notice    whatsoever ;    that    had    they 

refore  been  even  feebly  and  imperfectly  represented  by  him, 

y  would  yet  have  given  him  a  claim  to  be  consi'lered  more 

indod  and  universal  in  his  statement  of  truths  than  any  of 

i  predecessors  ;   how  much  more  when  we  find  that  deep 

jeltty  in  his  studied  and  perfect  skies  whicli  opens  neiv  sourcea 

f  delight  to  every  advancement  of  our  knowledge,  and  to  every 

i  moment  of  our  contemplation. 
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We  liavo  nest  to  investigate  the  character  ol  the  Oei 
01  oml  Region,  which  I  consider  aa  induding  all  clouds  irhicS' 
are  the  naual  characteristic  of  ordinary  serene  weather,  and 
ji.  EtWM  Slid  which  touch  and  onyolop  the  mountaina  ol 
S^'1h/^°^^'  Switzerland,  but  never  affect  those  of  our  own 
doiKi  region.  jsland ;  they  may  therefore  be  considered  as 
occnpying  a  space  of  air  ten  thousand  foet  in  height,  extending 
from  five  to  fifteen  thousand  foot  above  the  gea. 

These  clouds,  according  to  their  elevation,  appear  with  great 
Tariety  of  form,  often  partaking  of  the  streaked  or  mottled 
character  of  the  higher  region,  and  aa  often.,  when  the  precar-, 
Bors  of  storm,  manifesting  forms  closely  connected  with  fte 
lowest  rain  clouds  ;  but  the  species  especially  characteristic  ui 
the  central  region  ia  a  white,  ragged,  irregular,  and  seattered 
vapor,  which  has  little  form  and  less  color,  and  of  which  a  good 
example  maybe  seen  in  the  largest  landscape  of  Cayp,  in  the 
Dulwich  GtJlery.  Wlien  this  vapor  collects  into  masses,  it  is 
partially  rounded,  clumsy,  and  ponderous,  aa  if  it  would  tumble 
out  of  the  sky,  shaded  with  a  dull  gray,  and  totally  devoid  of 
any  appearance  of  energy  or  motion.  Even  in  nature,  those 
clouds  are  comparatively  uninteresting,  scarcely  worth  raising 
our  heads  to  look  at ;  and  on  canvas,  valuable 
fctic  oioadE^  re-  Only  0,3  &  means  of  introducing  light,  and  breaking 
3un  nor°'ii.oti^h'i  the  monotonj  of  blue  ;  yet  they  are,  perhaps, 
lauon!  are''iijf!re-  bcyoud  all  others  the  favorite  clouds  of  the  Dutch 
j^cuwiS'^ibe^oid  masters.  Whether  they  had  any  motive  for  the 
uiBBtere.  adoption  of  such  materials,  beyond  the  extreme 

facility  with  which  acres  of  canvas  might  thus  be  covered  with- 
out any  troublesome  exertion  of  tlioiight  ;  or  any  temptation  to 
such  solectioRs  beyond  the  impossibihty  of  error  where  natare 
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;  no  form,  and  the  impossibility  of  deficiency  where  sW 
lows  no  beauty,  it  ia  not  Iiere  the  place  to  detorniiiie.     Such 
e  happily  beyond  the  reach  of  criticism,  for  he  w'ao  tella 
a  nothing  canuot  tell  you  a  falaohood,     A  little  flake-white, 
I  with  a  light  brush  over  the  carefiilly  toned  blue,  per- 
Sitted  to  faU  into  whatever  forma  chance    might  det(,rniine, 
ttth  the  single  precaution  that  tlioir  edges  should  be  f.&lerahly 
igular,  supplied,  in  hundreds  of  instances,  a  aky  q'.iito  good 
iiough  for  ail  ordinary  purjioses — quite  goodcnougL  for  cattlo 
h  graze,  or  boors  to  play  at  niue-pins  under— and  er  aally  devoid; 
of  all  that  could  gratify,  inform,  or  offend- 
But  although  this  kind  of  cloud  is,  u?,  I  hftve  eaid,  typii 
of  the  central  region,  it  is  not  one  which  r.atiire  is  fond  of. 
She  scarcely  ever  lets  an  hour  pass  without  eome  manifestation 
of  finer  forms,  sometimes  approachinff  the  upper 

iS.     Thetlonds       .      .  ,•  ,,        ,  ^        -,  .      ,   ,,  - 

of  SaivaiDi  lod  cim,  sometimes  tho  lower  cumulus.  And  then  in 
the  lower  outlines,  wo  have  the  nearest  approximit- 
tion  which  nature  over  presents  to  the  clouds  of  Claude,  Salvator, 
and  PuiiBsin,  to  the  characters  oi  whJch  I  must  request  especial 
attention,  as  it  is  here  only  that  we  shall  have  a  fair  opportu- 
nity of  comparing  their  skies  with  those  of  the  modern  school. 
I  shali,  as  before,  glance  rapidly  at  the  great  laws  of  speciflc 
form,  and  so  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  reader  to  judge  for  him- 
Belf  of  the  truth  of  reprcsentatijm. 

CloudSj  it  is  to  be  remembdrod,  are  not  so  much  local  vapor, 
as  vapor  rendered  locally  visible  by  a  fall  of  tomporature.  Thus 
a  cloud,  whose  parts  are  iu  constant  motion,  will  hover  on  a 
1 4  Their  CTson-  suowy  mour.taiu,  pursuing  constantly  the  same 
u*i  eharacieps.  ij^ack  iipon  its  flanks,  and  yet-  remaining  of  the 
same  size,  the  same  form,  and  in  tlie  same  place,  for  half  a  day 
together.  No  matter  how  violent  or  how  capricious  tlio  wind 
lay  be,  the  instant  it  approaches  the  spot  whore  the  chilly 
0  of  the  snow  extends,  the  moisture,  it  carries  becomes 
,  imd  then  and  there  the  cloud  forms  on  the  instant, 
►parently  maintaining  its  form  against  the  wind,  though  the 
refnl  and  keen  eye  can  see  all  its  parts  in  tho  moat  rapid 
,s  the  mountain.  The  outlines  of  such  a  cloud  are 
e  not  determined  by  the  irregular  impulses  of  tlie  wind, 
y  the  fixed  lines  of  radiant  heat  which.  i:ega\a.\fc  yciie.  \Kai.- 
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peratnre  of  tlic  atmoBphere  of  the  mountain.  It  ia  terminated, 
therefore,  not  by  chauging  curves,  but  by  steady  right  lines  ol 
lEoro  or  less  decision,  often  exactly  correspondent  with  the  out- 
line of  the  mountain  on  which  it  is  formed,  and  falling  there- 
fiiro  into  grotesque  peaks  and  precipices.  I  have  aeeu  Uia 
mitrkcd  and  angular  outline  of  the  Grandea  Jorasses,  at 
Chamonnix,  mimicked  in  its  every  jug  by  a  line  of  clouds  above 
it  Another  resultant  phenomenon  is  the  formation  of  oloud 
in  the  calm  air  to  leowai-d  of  a  steep  Eummit ;  cloud  whose  edges 
are  in  rapid  motion,  where  tliey  are  affected  by  the  cnrront  of 
the  wind  above,  and  stream  from  the  peak  like  the  smoke  ot  u 
volcano,  yet  always  vanish  at  a  certain  distance  from  it  as  steam 
\  issuing  from  a  chimney.  AVhou  wet  weather  of  some  duration 
I  is  approac.liing,  a  email  white  spot  of  cloud  will  sometimes 
appear  low  on  the  hill  flunks  ;  it  will  not  move,  but  will  inerenae 
gradually  for  some  little  time,  then  diniiuisli,  still  without  mov- 
ing ;  disappear  altogether,  reappear  teu  minutes  aJterw^rds, 
exactly  in  the  same  spot ;  increase  to  a  greater  extent  than 
I  before,  again  disappear,  again  return,  and  at  last  permanently ; 
other  similar  spots  of  cloud  forming  simultaneoiialy,  with 
various  fluctuations,  each  in  its  own  spot,  and  at  the  same  level 
on  the  hill-side,  until  all  expand,  join  together,  and  form  an 
I  unbroken  veil  of  threatening  gray,  which  darkens  gradually 
I  into  storm.  What  in  sucli  cases  takes  place  palpably  and  M- 
markably,  is  more  or  less  a  law  of  formation  in  all  clonds 
whatsoever  ;  they  being  bounded  rather  by  lines  expressive  of 
changes  of  temperature  in  tho  atmosphere,  than  by  the  impulses 
of  tho  currents  of  wind  in  which  those  changes  take  place- 
Even  when  in  rapid  and  visible  motion  across  the  sky,  the 
variations  which  take  place  in  their  outlines  are  not  so  much 
alterations  of  position  and  arrangement  of  parts,  as  they  are 
^1  the  alternate  formation  and  disappearance  of  parts.  There  is, 
^H  therefore,  usually  a  parallelism  and  consistency  in  their  great 
^H  BB.  Their  ftngninr  o'lt^^^' ^^ii^l^  g'™  System  to  the  Smaller  curvcs 
V  deXo'^'^of  "o™!  °*  which  they  are  composed  ;  and  if  these  great 
H       ^^°^  lines  be  taken,  rejecting  the  minutiie  of  variation, 

Bf  the  resultant  form  will  almost  always  be  angular,  and  full  of 
^L  charucter  and  decision.  In  tlie  ftoGY-\i\ie  &^^^  ftojwi  t&sssea> 
Hmc^  individual  mass  baa  the  efiect,  iiot  ol  aa  t\\\?s,a  qt  «•«>;», 
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[t  of  a  rhomboid  ;    tbe  Bky  is  crossed    and  checkered, 

inejconibed  ;   in  the  lower    cumuli,  even  though    the  most 

ded  of  al!  clouds,  the  groups  are  not  like  balloons  or  bub- 

ea,  but  like  towers  or  mountains.      And  the  result  of  this 

Tangement  in  masses  more  or  less  angular,  varied  with,  and 

liefly  constructed  of,  curves  of  the  utmost  freedom  and  beauty, 

■  that  appeiiranco  of  exhauatloae  and  fantastic  energy  which 

:ves  every  cloud  a  marked  character  of  its  own,  euggoating 

eemblances  to  the  specific  outlines  of  organic  objects.     I  do 

ot  say  that  such  accidental  resemblances  are  a  cliaracter  to  be 

nitated  ;  but  merely  that  they  bear  witness  to  the  originality 

ad  vigor  of  separate  conception  in  cloud  forms,  which  give  to 

to  Boonery  of  the  sky  a  force  and  variety  no  leas  delightful 

kan  that  of  tlie  changes  of  moiintain  outline  in  a  hill  district 

[  great  elevation  ;  and  thitt  there  is  added  to  this  a  spirit-like 

teling,  a  capricious,  mocking  imagery  of   passion   and   life,     "/_ 

fttally  different  from  any  effects  of  inanimate  form  that  the 

iirth  can  show. 

The  minor  contours,  out  of  which  the  larger  outlines  are 

ompoBcd,  are  indeed  beautifully  curvilinear  ;  but  they  are  never 

lonotonons  in  their  curves.     First  comes  a  concave  line,  then 

a  convex  tino,  then  an  angular  jag,  breaking  off 
.  Ths  compott-  .    ^  ^'  ,  -   ,  i     ^     ■  t  .    ,■        ^, 

aornieirminor  into  Spray,  then  a  downright  straight  Ime,  then  a 

curve  again,  then  a  deep  gap,  and  a  place  where  all 

lost  and  melted  away,  and  so  on  ;  displaying  in  every  inch  of 

he  form  renewed  and  ceaseless  invention,  setting  off  grace  with 

Igidity,  and   relieving   flexibility    with    force,   in    a    manner   . 

Barcely  leas  admirable,  and  far  more  changeful  than  even  in  the 

lUBcnlar  forms  of  tiie  human  frame.     Nay,  such  is  the  ex- 

aisite  composition  of  all  this,  that  you  may  take  any  single 

Fftgment  of  any  cloud  in  the  sky,  and  yon  will  find  it  put 

'  ler  as  if  there  had  been  a  year's  thought  over  the  plan  of 

fc,  arranged  with  the  most  studied  inequality — with    the  moat 

elicate  eymmetry — with  the  most  elaborate  contrast,  a  picture 

itaelf.     You    may    try  every  other  piece  of    cloud  in  the 

leaven,  and  you  will  find  them  every  one  as  perfect,  and  yet 

it  one  in  the  least  like  another. 

Now  it  may  perhaps,  for  anything  ^e  Imo'W,  01  "W"^*.  "^'^'*' 

^retl,  be  highly  expedient  and  proper,  in.  art,,  ftia't  ^CtaftxwrL^t 
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individuality,  and  angular  character  should  be  clinnged  ini 

mass  of  convex  curves,  each  precisely  like  its 
MiciK  u  uinuii  neighbor  in  all  respects,  aud  unbroken  from  be- 
ginning to  end  ; — it  may  be  highly  original, 
tnaeterly,  hold,  whatever  you  choose  to  call  it ;  but  it  \&  false.  I 
do  not  take  Q])on  mo  to  assert  that  the  clouds  which  in  ancient 
Gemmny  were  more  especiidly  and  peculiarly  devoted  to  the 
Jjuaiui'SB  of  cutching  princesses  oS  desert  islands,  and  carrying 
them  to  cucliauted  castles,  might  not  have  posscaaed  something 
of  the  pillowy  organization  which  we  may  suppose  beat  adapted  _  J 
for  functions  of  such  delicacy  and  dispatch,  But  I  do  mcan^ 
Bay  that  the  clouds  which  God  sends  upon  hia  earth  j 
ministers  of  dew,  and  rain',  and  shade,  and  with  which  he  a 
his  heaven,  setting  them  in  its  vault  for  the  thrones  < 
spirits,  have  not  in  one  instant  or  atom  of  their  oxistenee,  one 
feature  m  common  with  such  conceptions  and  creations.  And 
there  are,  beyond  dispute,  more  direct  and  unmitigated  false- 
hoods told,  and  more  laws  of  nature  set  at  ojien  defiance  in  ewa 
of  the  "rolling"  skica  of  Salvator,  such  as  that  marked  159  in 
the  Dulwich  Gallery,  than  were  ever  attributed,  even  by  tho 
ignorant  and  unfeeling,  to  all  the  wildest  flights  of  Turner  put 
together. 

And  it  is  not  as  if  tho  error  were  only  oceasionaL  It  is 
systematic  aud  constant  in  all  the  Italian  masters  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  in  moat  of  the  Dutch.  They  looked  at 
clouds  as  at  everything  else  which  did  not  particu- 
W  fsisoiiooa  of  larly  help  them  in  their  great  end  of  deception, 
Italian  Sohooi  With  Utter  carelessnesB  and  bluntness  of  feeling, — 
*°"     ''■  saw  that  there  were  a  great  many  rounded  passagSB 

in  them, — ^found  it  much  easier  to  sweep  circles  than  to  deeigQ 
beauties,  and  sat  down  in  their  studies,  contented  with  pep- 
petual  reiMititions  of  the  same  spherical  conceptions,  having 
about  the  same  relation  to  the  clouds  of  nature,  that  a  child's 
carving  of  a  turnip  has  to  the  head  of  the  Apollo.  Look  at  the 
round  things  about  the  sun  in  the  bricky  Claude,  the  smallest 
of  the  three  Seaports  in  the  National  Gallery.  They  are  a 
great  deal  more  like  half-crowns  than  clouds.  Take  the  ropy, 
tough-looking  wreath  in  the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac,  and  find  one  part 
of  it,  if  jon  00,11,  which  is  not  the  repetition  of  every  other  part 
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of  it,  all  together  being  aa  round  and  vapid  as  the  hnisli  coul 
draw  tliem ;  or  tako  the  two  caulifloffer-like  protaherauces  in 
No,   2S0   of    the  Dulwiuh    Gallery,  and    admire    the   studied 
similarity  between  them ;  you  cauuot  tell  which  is  which  ;  or 
take  the  EO-called  Nicholas  Poussiii,  No.  312,  Uulwich  Gallery, 
1  which,  from  the  brown  trees  to  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
Mcture,  there  ia  not  one  line  which  ia  not  physically  impossible. 
But  it  is  not  the  outline  only  which  is  thus  eystumatically 
The  drawing  of  the  sohd  form  is  worse  still,  for  it  ia  to 
I'  T^aembered  that  although  clouds  of  course  arrange  them- 
Belvee  more  or  leas  into  broad  masses,  with  a  light 
eonRceoced  side  and  durk  side,  both    their  light   and   shade 
"* "     ""     are   invariably   composed  of   a  series  of  divided 
sees,  each  of  which  has  in  its  outline  aa  much  variety  and 
aracter  as  the  great  outline  of  the  cloud  ;  presenting,  there- 
■fere,  a  thousand  times  repeated,  all  that  I  luive  described  as 
characteristic  of  the  general  form.    Nor  are  these  multitudinous 
divisions  a  truth  of  slight  importance  in  the  character  of  sky,  for 
thej  are  dependent  on,  and  illustrative  of,  a  quality  which  is 
usually  in  a  great  degree  overlooked, — the  enormous  retiring  ■ 
spaces  of  solid  clouds.     Between  the  illumined  edge  of  a  heaped 
cloud,  and  that  part  of  its  body  which  turns  into  shadow,  there 
wUl  generally  be  a  clear  distance  of  several  miles,  more  or  less 
of  course,  according  to  the  general  size  of  the  cloud,  but  in 
such  large  masses  as  in  Poussin  and  others  of  the  old  masters, 
occupy  the  fourth  or  fifth  of  the  visible  sky ;  the  clear  illumined 
breadth  of  vapor,  from  tlie  edge  to  the  shadow,  involves  at  least 
a  distance  of  five  or  six  miles.     We  are  little  apt,  in  watching 
«ia  DemonBini-  l^^*'  chungos  of  a  mouutainous  range  of  cloud,  to 
■on  Sih°m™n-  reflect  that  the  masses  of  vapor  which  compose  it, 
taioniign.         ^j.^  ijuger  and  higlier  than  any  mountain  range  of 
the  earth  ;  and  the  distances  between  mass  and  mass  are  not 
yuds  of  air  traversed  in  an  instant  by  the  flying  form,  but  val- 
leys of  changing  atmosphere  leagues  over  ;  that  the  slow  motion 
[  ascending  curves,  which  we  can  scarcely  trace,  is  a  boiling 
ergy  of  exulting  vapor  rushing  into  the  heaven  a  thousand 
t  in  a  minute  ;  and  that  the  toppling  angle  whose  sharp  edge 
moBt  escapes  notice  in  the  multitudinous  forms  around  it,  is  a 
tdding  precipice  of  storms,  3000  feet  Irom  \taae  'w  svmskkA™ 
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Jt  is  not  until  we  have  actually  compared  the  forms  of  the  sky 
with  the  hill  ranpee  of  the  earth,  and  seen  the  soaring  A]p 
overtopped  aiid  buried  in  one  surge  of  the  sky,  thiit  we  begin  to 
coucoive  or  appreciate  the  colossal  sealo  of  the  phenomena  of 
tlie  latter.  But  of  this  there  can  bo  nu  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
any  one  accustomed  to  trace  the  forms  of  clouds  among  hiQ 
ranges — as  it  is  there  a  demon«trahle  and  evident  fact,  that  the 
Bpace  of  vapor  visibly  esteuded  over  an  ordinarily  olondy  sky. 
is  not  leas,  from  the  point  nearest  to  the  obsurver  to  tjis 
horizon,  than  twenty  leagues;  that  the  size  of  every  mass  of 
eepara(«  form,  if  it  be  at  all  largely  divided,  is  to  be  expressed 
iu  terms  of  miles ;  and  that  every  boiling  heap  of  illuminated 
mist  in  the  nearer  sky,  is  an  enormous  mountain,  fifteen  or 
twenty  thousand  feet  in  height,  six  or  Seven  miles  over  an 
illuminated  surface,  furrowed  by  a  thousand  colossal  ravines, 
torn  by  local  tempests  into  peaks  and  promontories,  and  chang- 
ing its  features  with  the  majestic  velocity  of  the  volcano. 

To  those  who  have  once  convinced  tbemsclves  of  these  pro- 
portions of  the  heaven,  it  will  be  immediately  evident,  that 
though  we  might,  without  much  violation  of  truth,  omit  the 
ill.  Ana  cnnse-  Diiuor  divisions  of  a  cloud  four  yards  over,  it  is 
2n™varioiil!6°of  *'^^  vericfit  audacity  of  falsehood  to  omit  those  of 
"""■"■■■  masses  where  for  yards  wo  have  to   read  miles ; 

first,  because  it  is  physically  impossible  that  such  a  space 
ehonld  be  without  many  and  vast  divisions  ;  secondly,  because 
divisions  at  such  distances  must  be  sharply  and  forcibly  marked 
by  aerial  perspective,  bo  that  not  only  they  must  be  there,  hot 
they  must  be  visible  and  evident  to  the  eye;  and  thirdly,  because 
these  multitudinous  divisions  are  absolutely  necessary,  in  order 
to  express  this  space  and  distance,  which  cannot  but  be  fully 
and  imperfectly  felt,  even  with  every  aid  and  evidence  that  art 
can  give  of  it. 

Now  if  an  artist  taking  for  his  subject  a  chain  of  vast  moun- 
tains, several  leagues  long,  were  to  unite  all  their  varieties  of 
ravine,  crag,  chasm,  and  precipice,  into  one  solid,  unbroken 
III  Not  iiEitiy  "i^sa,  with  one  light  side  and  one  dark  side,  look- 
E)  be umtiied.  jyg  ^jg  ^  white  bali  or  paraU el o piped  two  yards 
broad,  the  words  "breadth,"  "boldness,"  or,  "  genoi 
Hon, "  would  scarcely  be  received  aa  a  sufllcient  apology 

I it  Jllfc 
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ffoceeding  bo  glaringly  false,  and  so  painfully  degrading.  But 
shea,  instead  of  the  really  large  and  simple  forms  of  mountains, 
inited,  as  they  commonly  are,  by  some  great  principle  of  com- 
non  organization,  and  so  closely  resembling  each  other  as  often 
■respond  in  line,  and  join  in  effect ;  when  instead  of  tliis, 
i?e  have  to  do  with  spaces  of  cloud  twice  as  vast,  broken  up  into 
multiplicity  of  forms  necessary  to,  and  characteristic  of,  their 
reiy  nature — those  forms  subject  to  a  thousand  local  changes, 
faring  no  association  with  each  other,  and  rendered  risible  in 
thousand  places  by  their  own  transparency  or  cavities,  where 
ibe  mountain  forma  would  be  lost  in  shade, — that  this  far 
jreater  space,  and  this  far  more  complicated  arrangement, 
Ihouldbe  all  summed  up  into  one  round  mass,  with  one  swell 
if  white,  and  one  flat  side  of  unbroken  gray,  is  considered  an 
(vidence  of  the  Bubliuiest  powers  in  the  artist  of  generalization 
pid  breadth.  Now  it  may  be  broad,  it  may  be  grand,  it  may  be 
lieautifiTl,  arttstical,  and  in  every  way  desirable.  I  don't  say  it 
^  not — I  merely  say  it  is  a  concentration  of  every  kind  of  false- 
iood  :  it  is  depriving  heaven  of  its  space,  clouds  of  their  buoy- 
tncy,  "winds  of  their  motion,  and  distance  of  its  bine. 

This  is  done,  more  or  less,  by  all  the  old  masters,  without  an 

sception.*     Their  idea  of  clouds  was  altogether  similar  ;  more 

or  less  perfectly  carried  out,  according  to  their 

■.BBaaaa    of  power  of  hand  and  accuracy  of  eye,  but  universally 

<n  andeui  the  Same  in  conception.     It  was  the  idea  of  a  com- 

I  paratively   small,  round,  pufEed-up   white   body, 

sgularly  associated  witJi   other  round  and   puffed-up  white 

(dies,  each  with  a  white  light  side,  and  a  gray  dark  side,  and 

Boft  reflected  light,  floating  a  great  way  below  a  blue  dome. 

ich.  is  the  idea  of  a  cloud  formed  by  moat  people;  it  is  the 

■st,  general,  uncultivated  notion  of  what  we  see  every  day, 

*eople  think  of  the  clouds  as  about  as  large  as  they  look — forty 

■da   over,  perhaps  ;   they  see  generally  that  they  are   solid 

subject  to  the  same  laws  as  other  solid  bodies,  roundish, 

'hitiflh,  and  a]iparently  suspended  a  great  way  under  a  high 

lue  concavity.     So  that  these  ideas    be  tolerably  gii'cn  with 

Dooth  paint,  tliey  are  content,  and  call  it  nature.     How  diffor- 

•  Here  I  include  even  tie  great  ones^uvcn  Titian  anil  Veronese,— «s- 

onlj  Tiatoret  aad  llie  religious  achools. 
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lot  it  is  from  anything  that  nature  ever  did,  or  ever  will  do,  1 
have  endeavored  to  ahow  ;  hut  1  cannot,  and  do  not,  expet't  fhe 
pontraat  to  Iw  fully  fcdt,  unless  tlio  reader  will  actually  go  ont 

a  days  when,  either  before  or  after  niin,  the  clouds  arrangu 
thoniBelvcs  into  vigorona  tnaaacs,  and  after  arriving  at  Bome- 
thinglilCG  a  conception  of  tlieir  distance  and  size,  from  the  mode 

I  which  they  retire  over  the   horizou,  will  for  himself   trace 

ftnd  watcb  their  varieties  of  form  and  outline,  as  mass  rises  over 

i  in  their  illuminated  bodies.     Let  him  climb  from  stop  to 

itep  over  their  craggy  and  broken  slopes,  let  him  plunge  into 

the  long  vistas  of  immeasurable  jmrBpoctive,  that  guide  back  to 

the  blue  sky  ;  and  when  ho  finda  his  imagination  lost  in  their 

immensity,  and  his  senses  confused  with  their  multitude,  let  hun 

go  to  Claude,  to  Salvator,  or  to  Poussin,  and  ask  them  for  a 

like  space,  or  like  infinity. 

But  perhaps  the  most  grievous  fault  of  all,  in  the  clouds  of 

tiiese  painters,  is  the  utter  want  of  transparency.     Not  in  her 

Biost  ponderous  and  lightless  masses  will  nature  ever  leave  us 

without  eomo  evidence  of  transmitted  sunahine : 
I  M.    Total  want        ,      ,  ^      i,         ■  -  .  -  / 

at    traiiiparenuj  and  she  perpetually  gives  ns  passages  in  which 

fc  iiirciond«  of  the  vapor  becomes  visible  only  by  the  sunshine 
"  ""  ^'  which  it  arrests  and  holds  within  itself,  not 
caught  on  its  surface,  but  entangled  in  its  mass — floating 
fleeces,  precious  with  the  gold  of  heaven  ;  and  this  translucency 
is  especially  indicated  on  the  dark  sides  even  of  her  heaviesfc 
wreaths,  which  possess  opalescent  and  delicate  hues  of  partial 
illumination,  far  more  dependent  upon  the  beams  which  pass 
liSirough  them  than  on  those  which  are  reilected  upon  them. 
Nothing,  on  the  coutrarj-,  can  be  more  painfully  and  ponder- 
y  opaque  than  the  clouds  of  the  old  masters  universally. 
However  fur  removed  iu  aerial  distance,  and  however  brilliant 
in  hght,  they  never  appear  filmy  or  evanescent,  and  their  light 
ways  on  them,  not  in  them.  And  this  etiect  is  much  in- 
creased by  the  positive  and  persevering  determination  on  the 
part  of  their  ootlines  not  to  be  broken  in  upon,  nor  interfered 
with  in  the  slightest  degree,  by  any  presumptuous  blue,  or 
impertinent  winds.  Tlicre  is  no  inequality,  no  variation,  no 
!losing  or  disguising  of  line,  no  melting  into  nothiugnesa,  nor 
Bhattering  into  spray;  edge  succeeds  edge  with  imperturbable 
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luanimity,  and  notliing  ahoi-t  of  tlio  most  decided  interfei-cneo 
1  tlie  part  of  tree-tops,  or  the  edge  of  the  pieturo,*  prevents  ua 
ODX  being  able  to  follow  them  all  the  way  round,  like  the  coast 
!  an  island. 

And  be  it  remembered  that  all  these  faults  and  deficienci(sB 
■e  to  be  found  in  their  drawing  merely  of  the  separata  masses 
!  the  solid  cumulus,  the  easiest  di'uwn  of  all  clouds.  But 
nature  scarcely  ever  confines  herself  to  sucii 
oieirdriTofency  masses ;  tbey  form  but  the  thousandth  part  of 
"*™""  her  variety  of  effect.     She  builds  up  a  pyramid  of 

leir  boiling  volumes,  bars  this  across  like  a  mounbiiii  with 
le  gray  cirrus,  envtlops  it  in  black,  ragged,  drifting  vapor, 
)ver8  the  open  part  of  the  sky  with  mottled  horizontal  fields, 
PBttka  through  these  with  sudden  and  long  sunbeams,  tears 
p  their  edges  with  local  winds,  scatters  over  the  gaps  of 
[ae  the  infinity  of  multitude  of  the  high  cirri,  and  melts  even 
le  niiocoupied  azure  into  palpitating  shades.  And  all  this  ia 
one  over  and  over  again  in  every  quarter  of  a,  mile.  "Where 
QUBsin  or  Claude  have  three  similar  masses,  nature  has  fifty 
iotures,  made  up  each  of  millions  of   minor  thoughts — fifty 

les  penetrating  through   angelic  chapels  to  the  Shechinah 

the  blue — fifty  hollow  ways  among  bewildered  hilla — each 
ith  their  own  nodding  rocks,  and  cloven  precipices,  an^J 
idiant  summits,  and  robing  vapors,  but  all  unlike  each  other, 
Ecept  in  beauty,  all  bearing  witness  to  the  nnwearied,  exhaust- 
iBS  operation  of  the  Infinite  Mind.  Kow,  in  cases  like  these 
specially,  as  we  observed  before  of  general  nature,  though  it  ia 
Itpgether  hopeless  to  follow  out  in  the  space  of  any  one  picture 
llis  incalculable  and  inconceivable  glory,  yet  the  painter  can  at 

it  see  that  the  space  ho  has  at  his  command,  nairow  and 
onfined  as  it  ia,  is  made  complete  use  of,  aud  that  no  part  of  it 
i&Q  be  without  entertainment  and  food  for  thought.  If  he 
onld  subdivide  it  by  mniiontha  of  inches,  ho  could  not  reach 
he  multitudinoua  majesty  of  nature  ;  but  it  is  at  least  incum- 
entnpon  him  to  make  the  most  of  what  ho  has,  and  not,  by 
Mggerating  the  proportions,  banishing  the  variety  and  ropeat- 
the  forms  of  iiis  clouds,  to  sot  at  defiance  tlie  eternal  prin- 
iples  of  the  heavens^ — fitfulness  and  infinity.  And  now  let  as, 
ieping  in  memory  what  we  have  seen  of  Pouaavu  'ocsvi  ?j?3i."^^'w3t. 
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Ukc  up  one  of  Tnmpr's  skios,  and  see  whether  Jte  ia  as  narroTr 
lie.  intiBiup  iir  in  his  concPptioTi,  or  as  niggardly  in  hia  space.  It 
ihu'^kv  "(If "Vii"-  ^"^^  '"^''  fn^tter  which  wt'  take,  liis  snblime  Baby- 
iiw'j  ifciij-iiin.  loi,*  ia  a  fair  example  for  our  present  purpose. 
Ton  miles  away,  down  the  Euphrates,  where  it  gleams  last  along 
the  plain,  he  gives  ua  a  drift  of  dark  elongated  vapor,  melting 
hcneath  into  a  dim  haze  whiclrombraccs  the  hills  on  the  hori- 
zon. It  is  oshanstod  with  its  own  motion,  and  broken  np  by 
Uio  wind  in  ita  own  body  into  numberloas  groups  of  billowy  and 
tossing  fragments,  which,  beaten  by  the  weight  of  atorm  down 
to  the  earth,  are  just  lifting  themsolvea  again  on  wearied  wings, 
and  periBliing  in  the  effort.  Above  these,  and  far  beyond 
them,  the  oyo  gooa  back  to  abroad  sea  of  wliite,  illummateii 
mist,  or  rather  cloud  melted  into  rain,  and  absorbed  agaia  be- 
fore that  rain  liaa  fallen,  but  penetrated  tliroughont,  whether  it 
bo  vapor  or  whether  it  be  dew,  with  soft  sunshine,  tnrningit 
as  white  as  snow,  Graduallj'  as  it  rises,  the  rainy  fusion  ceases, 
you  cannot  tell  where  the  flim  of  blue  on  the  left  begins — bnt 
it  is  deepening,  deepening  still, — and  the  cloud,  with  its  edge 
first  invisible,  then  all  but  imaginary,  thou  just  felt  when  the 
eye  is  7iot  fixed  on  it,  and  lost  when  it  is,  at  last  rises,  keen 
from  exceasive  distance,  but  soft  and  mantling  in  its  body,  aa 
A  swan's  bosom  fretted  by  faint  wind,  heaving  fitfully  against 
the  delieate  deep  blue,  with  white  waves,  whose  forms  are 
traced  by  tbo  pale  lines  of  opalescent  shadow,  shade  only  be- 
cause the  light  is  within  it,  and  not  upon  it,  and  which  break 
with  their  own  swiftnoaa  into  a  driven  lino  of  level  spray,  win- 
nowed into  threads  by  the  wind,  and  flung  before  the  following 
yapor  like  those  swift  shafts  of  arrowy  water  which  a  great 
cataract  shoots  into  the  air  heaide  it,  trying  to  find  tbo  eacth. 
Beyond  these,  again,  rises  a  colossal  mountain  of  gray  cumulus, 
through  whose  shadowed  sides  the  sunbeams  jjeuetrato  in  dim, 
sloping,  rain-liko  sliafts ;  and  over  which  tbcy  fall  in  a  broad 
hnrst  of  streaming  light,  sinking  to  the  earth,  and  showing 
through  their  own  visible  radiance  the  three  successive  rangea 
of  hills  whicli  connect  its  desolate  plain  with  space.  Above, 
the  edgy  summit  of  the  cumulua,  broken  into  fragments,  recei 
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into  the  eky,  which  ie  peopled  in  ita  eerenity  witli  qniet  mnl- 
titudes  of  the  white,  Boft,  silent  cirrus  ;  and  under  these  again, 
drift  near  the  zenith,  disturbed  and  inipaticut  shadows  of  a 
tti'ker  epirit,  eeeking  rest  and  finding  noiie. 
Now  this  is  nature  !    It  is  the  exli^ustlesa  living  energy  with 
khich  the  uniyerse  is  filled  ;  and  what  will  you  set  beside  it  of 
3i6  works  of  other  men  ?    Show  me  a  single  picture,  in  the 
■  117.  And  to  hiB  T^hole  oompasa  of  ancient  art,  in  which  I  can  pass 
pfooi*  or  Solomon,  ^j.^^^  cloud  to  cloud,  fi'om  region  to  region,  from 
'  first  to  second  and  third  heaven,  as  I  can  here,  and  yon  may 
talk  of  Turner's  want  of  truth.     Turn  to  the  Pools  of  Solomon, 
and  walk  through  the  passages  of  mist  as  they  melt  ou  the  one 
hand  into  tiiose  stormy  fragments  of  fiery  cloud,  or,  on   the 
other,  into  the  cold  solitary  shadows  that  compass  the  sweeping 
hill,  and  when  yon  find  an  inch  without  air  and  transparency, 
and  a  hairbreadth  without    changefuluesa  and  thought ;   and 
■when  you  can  count  the  torn  waves  of  tossing  radiance  that 
gush  from  the  sun,  as  you  can  count  the  fixed,  white,  insipiditiea 
.,  of  Claude  ;  or  when  you  can  measure  the  modulation  and  the 
lepth  of  that  hollow  mist,  aa  you  can  the  flourishes  of  the  brush 
1  the  canvas  of  Salvator,  talk  of  Turner's  want  of  trutli  1 
But  let  us  take  up  simpler  and  less  elaborate  works,  for  there 
itoo  much  in  these  to  admit  of  being  analyzed.  _ 

9  In  the  vignette  of  the  Lake  of  Como,  in  Rogers's  Italy,  tbH 
Bace  is  so  small  that  the  details  have  been  partially  lost  by  thfl 
iigraver ;  bnt  enough  remain  to  illustrate  the  great  principles 
of  cloud  from  which  we  have  endeavored  to  explain. 
»nd  diar-  Observe  first  the  general  angular  outline  of  the 
"■  volumes  on  the  left  of  the  sun.  If  yon  mark  the 
to'mie  where  tlie  direction  of  their  outline  changes,  and  connect 
shose  points  by  right  lines,  the  cloud  will  touch,  but  will  not 
out,  tliose  lines  throughout.  Tet  ita  contour  is  as  graceful  as 
it  is  full  of  character — toppling,  ready  to  change — fragile  as 
enormous — evanescejit    as     colossal.     Observe    bow,   where    it 

IBSses  the  line  of  the  sun,  it  becomes  luminous,  illustrating 
hat  has  been  observed  of  the  visibility  of  mist  in  aunligbK 
bserve,  above  all,  the  multiplicity  of  ita  soVVi  i-avTajS 
!  its  Bliadows  in  perpetual  transition  ■,  \t  \s  -ndt. 
)e}lcd,  half  Ught  and  half  dark,  but  luW  ol  ^YevAc 
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shadow  and  tran9p[trciicj — vorinble  as  the  wind,  and  melting 
iniporroptibly  abovo  into  the  buzlness  of  tho  sun-lighted  atmoa- 
phera,  eontrastod  ia  ii!l  its  vast  forms  with  the  delicacy  and  the 
tnultitudo  uf  the  brightly  touched  cirri.  Ji'otking  can  surpasB 
tho  truth  of  this  ;  the  cloud  is  as  gigimtic  iu  its  GiinpUettj  aa  the 
Alp  which  it  oj)poaes  ;  hut  how  various,  how  transparent,  hoff 
infinite  in  its  organization  I 

I  wonld  draw  especial  attention,  both  here  and  in  all  other 
works  of  Turner,  to  the  beantiful  use  of  the  low  horizontal  bars 
or  fields  of  cloud,  (cirro stratus,)  which  associate  themselves  so 
I  19.  Aesocin-  frcfiuently—morc  especially  before  storms — with 
K«rm°nswithUia  ^^^  ^''"'^  cumuluB,  floating  on  its  flanks,  or  capping 
oumnins.  jt^  ^g   if   jt  worc  a  mountain,  and  seldom  ming- 

ling with  ita  substanoc,  unless  in  tlie  very  formation  of  rain. 
TUey  supply  ns  with  one  of  those  beautiful  instances  of  nat- 
ural composition,  by  which  tho  artist  is  superseded  and  m- 
celled — for,  by  tho  occurrence  of  these  horizontal  flakes,  the 
rolling  form  of  the  cumulus  is  both  opposed  in  its  prin- 
cipal lines,  and  gifted  with  an  apparent  solidity  and  vastness, 
which  no  other  expedient  could  have  oshibitod,  and  which  far 
escced  in  awfuliiess  the  impression  of  the  noblest  mountains  of 
the  earth.  I  havo  seen  in  tho  evening  light  of  Italy,  the  Alps 
themselves  out-towered  by  ranges  of  these  mighty  clouds,  alter- 
nately white  in  the  stariight,  and  inhabited  by  fire. 

Turn  back  to  the  first  vignette  in  the  Italy,     The  angular 

ontiinea  and  variety  of  modulation  in  the  clouds  above  the  sail, 

and  the  delicate  atmosphere  of   morning  into  which  they  are 

dissolved  abont   the   breathing  bilis,  require  no 

Lied  kDowicdea  comment ;  but  one  part  of  this  vignette  demands 

of    tho    A1p»  In  .    ,      '    .  .,    .     ,,  ,...       '^     ,    ,, 

Tnrner'a  lake  of  especial  notice  ;  it  IS  the  repetition  of  the  outline 
of  the  snowy  mountain  by  the  light  cloud  above  it 
The  cause  of  this  I  have  already  explained  (vide  page  238,)  and 
its  occurrence  here  is  especially  valuable  as  bearing  witness  to 
the  thorough  and  scientific  knowledge  thrown  by  Turner  into 
his  slightest  works.     The  thing  cannot   be   seen   once  in  sis 
months  ;   it   would  not  have  been  noticed,  much  leas   intro- 
duced by  an  ordinary  artist,  and  to  the  public  it  is  a  dead  let- 
yter,  or  an  offence,     ^inety^nino  persons  in  a  hundrad 
r  not  have  observed  this  pale  wreath  of  parallel  cloud  abOYftl 
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hill,  and  the  hundredth  in  all  probability  says  it  is  ODiiata: 
It  requires  the  most  intimate  and  accurate  knowledge  of  tho 
Alps  before  sucli  a  piece  of  refined  truth  can  be  understood. 

At  tlie  216th  page  we  have  another  and  a  new  case,  in  wliich 

clouds  in  perfect  repose,  unaffected  by  wind,  or  any  influence 

bat  that  of  their  own  elastic  force,  boil,  rise,  and  melt  in  the 

(81.  Fnrtiier prin-  beaven  with  more  approach  to  globular  form  than 

ftirm'  ™'mpnflBrt  "D^er  any  other  circumstances   is    possible.       I 

to  bis  AmaifL       name  this  iiiguette,  not  only  because  it   is  moat 

remarkable  for  the  buoyancy  and  elasticity  of  inward  energy, 

.dicated  through  tho  most  ponderous  forma,  and  affords  na 

beautiful  instance    of  the  junction   of   the  cirrostratua  with 

&e  cumulus,  of  wbich  we  have  just  been  speaking  (g  19,)  but 

because  it  is  a  characteristic  example  of  Turner's  use  of  one  of 

the  facta  of  nature  not  hitherto  noticed,  that  the  edge  of  a 

j>artial!y  transparent  body  ia  often  darker  than  its  central  sur- 

becanse  at  the  edge  the  light  penetrates  and  passes  through, 

.eh  from  the  centre  is  reflected  to  the  eye.     The  sharp,  cut- 

ig  edge  of  a  wave,  if  not  broken  into  foam,  frequently  appears 

>r  on  instant  almost  black  ;  and  the  outlines  of  these  massy 

luds,  where  their  projecting  forms  rise  in  relief  against  tho 

;ht   of  their  bodies,  are  almost  always  marked  clearly  and 

ly  by  very  dark  edges.     Hence  we  have  frequently,  if  not 

istantly,  multitudinous  forma  indicated  only  by  outline,  giving 

iter  and  solidity  to  tho  great  masses  of  light,  without  tak- 

away  from  their  breadth.     And  Turner  avails  himself  of  these 

(Idly  and  constantly, — outliningformswith  tJie  brush  of  which 

other  indication  is  given.     All  the  grace  and  solidity  of  the 

.te  cloud  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  vignette  before  us, 

inds  upon  such  outlines. 

Ab  I  before  observed  of  mere  execution,  that  one  of  tho  best 

of  its  excellence  was  the  expression  of  infinity  ;  so  it  may 

he  noticed  with  respect   to  the  painting  of  details  generally, 

that  more  difference  lies  between  one  artist  and 

buiadng  nn  the  auotbcr,  in  the  atta.inment  of  this  quality,  than  in 

any  other  of  the   efforts  of  art ;  and  that  if  we 

SSSrlSs'te"' rf  wish,  without  reference  to  beauty  of  composition, 

r  any  other  interfering  eireumstaneea,  to  form  a 

idgment  of  the  truth  of  painting,  pevhaps  ttifsevj  fe?X.'Osi«v^ 
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WO  sliould  look  for,  whether  in  ono  tbing  or  another — ^foliage, 
or  chtiids,  or  whvl's — shouM  bo  the  expression  of  infinity 
always  and  everywhere,  in  all  parts  and  divisions  of  parts.  For 
we  may  be  quite  sure  that  what  is  not  infinite,  eaunot  be  true; 
it  dots  not,  indeed,  follow  that  what  is  infinite,  always  is  tnie, 
hut  it  eannot  be  altogotber  falEe,  for  this  simple  reason  ;  tbat 
impossible  for  mortal  mind  to  compose  an  infinity  of  any 
kind  for  itself,  or  to  form  an  idea  of  perpetaal  variation,  and 
to  avoid  all  re]ietition,  merely  by  its  own  combining  resources. 
The  moment  that  we  trust  to  ourselves,  we  repeat  ourselves,  and 
tberefoi-o  the  moment  wo  see  in  a  work  of  any  kind  whatsoever, 
tlio  expression  of  infinity,  we  may  bo  certain  that  the  workman 
has  gone  to  natnre  for  it ;  wliile,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mo- 
ment we  see  repetition,  or  want  of  infinity,  we  may  be  certwn 
that  fho  workman  lias  no!  gone  to  nature  for  it. 

For  instance,  iti  the  picture  of  Salvator  before  noticed,  No. 
220  in  the  Dulwich  Gallery,  as  we  see  at  once  that  the  tw) 
masses  of  cloud  absolutely  repeat  each  other  in  every  one  oi 
IB3.  inctnncMot  th^'""  forms,  and  that  each  is  composed  of  about 
hfnVhcworkBof  twelve  wliite  sweeps  of  the  bmsb,  all  forming  the 
Bnivaiof.  samo  curve,  and  all  of  the  same  length  ;  and  as  we 

can  connt  these,  and  measure  their  common  diameter,  and  bj 
stating  the  Bame  to  anybody  else,  convoy  to  him  a  full  and  per- 
feet  idea  and  knowledge  of  that  sky  in  all  its  parts  and  propor- 
tions,— as  we  can  do  tliia,  we  may  be  absolutely  certain,  wit"hont 
reference  to  the  real  sky,  or  to  any  other  part  of  nature,  with- 
out even  knowing  what  the  white  things  were  intended  for,  we 
maybe  eeilain  that  they  cannot  possibly  resemhla^  a?iyihing ; 
that  whatever  they  were  meant  for,  they  can  be  nothing  but  s 
violent  conti-adiction  of  all  nature's  principles  and  forma, 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  we  take  up  sncli  a  sky  as  that  of 
Tamer's  Eonen,  seen  from  St.  Catherine's  Hill,  in  the  Rivera  of 
France,  and  find,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  has 
nni^crsBiprewnpB  givcu  US  a  distauco  over  Uie'hilla  in  the  horizon. 
Turner"  TbT^-  into  which,  when  we  are  tired  of  penetrating,  we 
mnjb"  arrived  at  must  turn  and  come  back  again,  there  being  not 
(rtpm  it.  j]jg  remotest  chance  of  getting  to  the  end  of  it; 

and  when  wo  see  that  from  this  measureless  distance  up  to  the 
genith,  the  whole  sky  is  one  ocean  of  alfemate  waves  of  cloud 
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■and  ligbt,  bo  blended  together  that  tlie  eye  cannot  rest  on  anj"! 
one  without  being  guided  to  the  nest,  and  so  to  a  huudrect  I 
more,  till  it  is  lost  over  imd  over  again  in  every  wreath — tha£  J 
if  it  divides  the  sVy  into  quarters  of  inches,  and  tries  to  count 
or  comprehend  the  component  parts  of  any  single  one  of  thoBS 
divisions,  it  ia  stil!  as  utterly  defied  and  defeated  by  the  part  a 
by  the  whole— that  there  is  not  one  line  out  of  the  millions" 
£liere  which  repeats  another,  not  one  which  is  unconnected  with 
..another,  not  one  which  does  not  in  itself  convey  histories  of  dia- 
Umcg  and  space,  and  suggest  new  and  changeful  forni ;  then 
Hp-maybe  all  but  certain,  though  these  forms  are  too  mysterious 
^BS  too  delicate  for  us  to  analyze — though  all  is  so  crowded  aud 
WS'  connected  that  it  is  impossible  to  test  any  single  part  by 
particular  laws — yet  without  any  such  tests,  we  may  be  sure 
that  this  infinity  can  only  be  based  on  truth — that  it  nivsi 
be  nature,  because,  man  could  not  have  originated  it,  and  that 
every  form  must  be  faithful,  because  none  is  like  another.  And 
therefore  it  is  that  I  insist  so  constantly  on  this  groat  quality 
of  landscape  painting,  as  it  appears  in  Turner  ;  because  it  is 
not  merely  a  constant  and  most  important  truth  in  itself,  but  it 
almost  amounts  to  a  demonstration  of  every  other  truth.  And 
it  will  be  found  a  far  rarer  attainment  in  the  works  of  other 
men  than  is  commonly  supposed,  and  the   sign, 

ISS.  Tha  multl-        ,  ...  „      j.  -,       i  ^,  t_-    i       .        . 

piicarion  of  ob-  whercver  it  is  really  found,  of  tlie  very  highest  art. 
e?[iiHirPtee™iu  For  wo  are  apt  to  forget  that  the  greatest  nuniier 
me^m  of  lit  is  no  nearer  infinity  than  the  least,  if  it  be  definite 
rMource  at'aoy  numhcr  ;  and  the  vastest  bulk  is  no  nearer  infinity 
***"  than  the  most  minute,  if  it  be  aefinite  bulk ;  so 

that  a  man  may  multiply  his  objects  forever  and  ever,  and  be  no 
nearer  infinity  than  he  liad  reached  with  one,  if  he  do  not  vary 
ihem  and  confuse  them  ;  and  a  man  may  reach  infinity  in  every 

»ih  and  line,  and  part,  and  unit,  if  in  those  ho  be  truthfully 
oua  and  obscure.  And  we  shall  find,  the  more  we  examine 
works  of  the  old  masters,  that  always,  and  in  all  parts,  they 
are  totally  wanting  in  every  feeling  of  infinity,  and  tlierefore  in 
all  truth :  and  even  in  the  works  of  the  moderns,  though  the  aim 
is  far  more  just,  we  shall  frequently  pDrccive  an  erroneous  choice 
of  means,  and  a  substitution  of  mere  number  or  bulk  for  real  in-  j 
finity.  J 
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And  therefore,  in  conduding  our  notice  of  tho  central  cloud 
region.  1  slioiild  wiah  to  dwell  parti cnlarly  on  those  skies  of 
Turner's,  in  which  wo  have  tho  whole  space  of  the  heaven  coTcred 
|M.  Fanhw  In-  ^itli  the  delicate  dim  flakes  of  gathering  vapor, 
Cth^B«!r  "W"  *'l"'''^  "^"^  *^'*'  intermediate  link  between  the  cen- 
orTarecr.  j,^]  region  and  that  of  the  rain-cloud,  and  whiiih 

Assonible  and  grow  out  of  tlie  air  ;  shutting  up  thi.^  heaven  m&x 
ft  gray  interwoven  veil,  before  tho  a])proach  of  storm,  faint,  bat 
nniveraal,  letting  the  light  of  the  upper  sky  pass  pallidly  through 
their  body,  but  never  rending  a  passage  for  the  ray.  "We  have 
the  fii^t  approach  and  gathering  of  this  kind  of  sky  most  glori- 
ously given  in  tho  vignette  at  page  115  of  Rogers's  Italy,  which  ia 
one  of  the  most  perfect  pieces  of  fooling  (if  I  may  transgress  mj 
■nsnal  rules  for  an  instant)  estant  in  art,  owing  to  the  extreme 
grandenr  and  stern  simplicity  of  the  strange  and  ominous  forma 
of  level  cloud  behind  the  building.  In  that  at  page  223,  tiieie 
are  passages  of  the  same  kind,  of  exceeding  perfection.  The  dty ' 
through  which  the  dawn  ia  breaking  in  tho  Voyage  of  Colnmba^ 
and  that  witii  the  Moonlight  under  the  Eialto,  in  Bogera's  Poems, 
the  skies  of  the  Bethlehem,  and  the  Pyramids  in  Finden'a  Bibls 
series,  and  among  the  Academy  pictures,  that  of  the  Hero  and 
Leander,  and  Flight  into  Egypt,  are  characteristic  and  noble  ei- 
amples,  as  fiw  as  any  individual  works  can  be  characterigtie  d 
the  universality  of  this  mighty  mind.  I  ought  not  to  forget  ilu 
magnificent  solemnity  and  fulness  of  the  wreaths  of  gathering 
darkness  in  the  Poll.'estoue. 

We  must  not  pass  from  the  consideration  of  the  central  clood 
region  without  noticing  the  genera!  high  quality  of  the  cloud- 
drawing  of  Stanfield.  He  ia  limited  in  his  range,  and  is  apt  in 
|S7  The  excel-  exteusive  compoBitions  to  repeat  himself,  neither  ifl 
drawtoVSf  '^s°m-  ^^  ^■^^■'  ^^T  refined  ;  but  his  cloud-form  ia  firmlj 
"^ii-  and  fearlessly  chiselled,  with  perfect  knowledge, 

though  usually  with  some  want  of  feeling.  As  far  as  it  goes,  it 
is  very  grand  and  very  tasteful,  beautifully  developed  iu  the 
space  of  its  solid  parts  and  full  of  action.  Next  to  Turner,  he  ia 
incomparably  the  noblest  master  of  cloud-form  of  all  our  ai-tista  ; 
in  fact,  he  is  tho  only  one  among  them  who  really  can  draw  a 
cloud.  For  it  is  a  very  different  thing  to  rub  out  an  irregular 
white  space  neatly  with  the  handkerchief,  or  to  leave  a  bright 
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little  bit  of  paper  in  the  middle  of  a  waeli,  and  to  give  the  real 
anatomy  of  cloud-form  witli  perfect  ai-tie illation  of 
jt  ofS  chiaroscuro.     We  have  multitudes  of  painters  who 
can  throw  a  light  bit  of  straggling  vapor  acrosB 
Hieir  sky,  or  leave  in  it  delicate  and  tender  passages  of  breaking 
light ;  but  this  ia  a  very  difierent  thing  from  taking  up  each  of 
tliose  bits  or  passages,  and  giving  it  structure,  and  parts,  and 
Bolidity.     The  eye  is  satisfied  witli  exceedingly  little,  as  an  indi- 
cation of  cloud,  and  a  few  clever  sweeps  of  the  brush  on  wet  pa- 
per maygive  all  that  it  rcqnires  ;  but  this  is  not  ffrawi'w^ clouds, 
nor  will  it  ever  appeal  fully  and  deeply  to  the  mind,  except  when 
it  occnrs  only  as  a  part  of  a  higher  system.     And  there  is  net 
one  of  our  modern  artists,  except  Stanfield,  who  can  do  much 
more  than  this.     As  soon  as  they  attempt  to  lay  detail  upon  their 
clouds,  they  appear  to  get  bewildered,  forget  that  they  are  deal- 
ing with  forms  regulated  by  precisely  the  same  simple  laws  of 
;ht  and  shade  as  more  substantial  matter,  ovepcliarge  tlieir 
lolor,  confuse  their  shadows  and  dark  sides,  and  end  in  mere 
ragged  confusion.     I  believe  the  evil  arises  from  their  never  at- 
tempting to  render  clouds  except  with  the  brush  ;  other  objects, 
at  some  period  of  study,  they  take  up  with  the  chalk  or  load,  and 
BO  learn  something  of  their  form  ;  but  they  appear  to  consider 
(doude  as  altogether  dependent  on  cobalt  and  camel's  hair,  and 
never  understand  anything  of  their  real  anatomy.     But  what- 
#Ter  the  cause,   I  cannot  point  to  any  central   clouds  of  the 
modems,  except  those  of  Turner  and  Stanfield,  as  really  showing 
much  knowledge  of,  or  feeling  for,  nature,  though  all  are  supe- 
rior to  the  conventional  and  narrow  conceptions  of  the  ancients. 
"We  are  all  right  aa  far  as  we  go,  our  work  may  be  incomplete, 
Ij^t  it  is  not  false  ;  and  it  ia  far  better,  far  less  injurious  to  the 
■nd,  that  we  should  be  little  attracted  to  the  sky,  and  timght 
satisfied  with  a  light  suggestion  of  truthful  form,  than 
,t  we  should  be  drawn  to  it  by  violently  pronounced  outline 
,d  intense  color,  to  find  in  its  finished  falsehood  everything  to 
iplcase  or  to  mislead — to  hurt  our  feelings,  if  we  have  foundar 
in  lor  them,  and  corrupt  them,  if  we  have  none. 


CHAPTER  IV.  ^^^^BH 

OP  TRITH    OP  CL0DD3  :    THIBDLY,    OP  TUE    REGION    OF  THE 

BAIN-CLOUD, 

The  cloads  which  I  wisli  to  consider  as  characteristic  of  the 
lower,  or  ruiny  region,  differ  not  bo  mnch  in  their  real  nature 
from  those  of  the  central  and  uppermost  regions,  as  in  appear- 

ance,  owing  to  their  greater  nearness.  Forthecen- 
Sufcrence  L  chsr-  tral  clonds,  and  perhaps  even  the  high  cirri,  de- 
lowpT  and  central  posit  moisturc,  if  not  distinctly  ruin,  as  is  sufficionlr 
en^chiBVoa"  Ij  proved  by  the  existence  of  enow  on  the  highest 
pfo"    w.  peaks  of  the  Himaleli ;  and    when,  on  any  snoli 

monntains,  wo  are  bronght  into  close  contact  with  the  cental 
clouds,*  we  find  them  little  differing  from  the  ordinary  nun- 
cloud  of  the  plains,  except  by  being  ehghtly  less  dense  and  daik. 
But  the  apparent  difiereneea,  dependent  on  proximity,  are  most 
marked  and  important. 

In  the  first  place,  the  clouds  of  the  central  region  Lave,  as  has 
been  before  observed,  pure  and  aerial  grays  for  their  dark  aides, 
owing  to  tlieir  necessary  distance  from  the  observer  ;  and  aa  this 

distance  permits  a  multitude  of  local  phenomeM 
Sifrereiice  in  co-  capable  of  iufiuencing  color,  such  as  accidental  saa- 

boams,  refractions,  transparencies,  or  local  mirts 
and  showers,  to  be  collected  into  a  space  comparatively  small,  the 
colors  of  these  clouds  are  always  changeful  and  palpitating ;  aoil 
whatever  degree  of  gray  or  of  gloom  may  be  mixed  with  them  ii 
.  invariably  pure  and  aerial.  But  the  nearness  of  the  rain-elond 
rendering  it  impossible  for  a  number  of  phenomena  to  be  at  onoo 

*  I  am  unable  to  Bay  to  wliat  height  the  rciil  rain-cloud  may  extenii ; 

perhaps  there  are  no  mountains  which  rise  altogether  above  storm.     I  havo 

aerer  been  in  a  violent  atonn  at  a  giealei  faei^iit  than,  between  8000  and    ' 

SOOOfixt  above  the  level  of  the  eea.    T\iBiettieTB:vn.-cVraa.UBs«^^^^ 

iight,  compared  to  Uie  ponderous  darkneaa  ot  ftia\ir«et  »Si.  ^^^| 
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^H^ible,  makes  its  hue  of  gray  monotonous,  and  (by  losing  tha 
^Hblue  of  distance)  warm  iind  brown  compared  to  that  of  the  upper 
^Pblouds.  This  is  especially  remarkable  on  any  part  of  it  which 
inay  happen  to  be  illumined,  which  ia  of  a  brown,  bricky, 
ochreona  tone,  never  bright,  always  coming  in  dark  outline  on 
the  lights  of  the  central  clouds.  Bat  it  is  seldom  that  this  takes 
place,  and  when  it  does,  never  over  large  spaces,  httie  being 
usually  seen  of  the  rain-cloud  bnt  Its  under  and  dark  side.  This, 
when  the  clotid  above  ia  dense,  becomes  of  an  itiky  and  cold 

■  -  gray,  and  sulphureous  and  lurid  if  there  be  thunder  in  the  air. 
H  With  these  striking  differences  iu  color,  it  presents  no  fewor 
H^Sor  less  important  in  form,  chiefly  from  losing  almost  all  defi- 
^EBiteness' of  character  and  outline.  It  is  sometimes  nothing  more 
H.  .  than  a  thin  mist,  whose  outline  cannot  be  traced, 
Hi'idiaieeB  of  form,  rendering  the  landscape  locally  indistinct  or  dark  > 

■  if  its  outline  be  visible,  it  is  ragged  and  torn  ; 
rather  a  epray  of  cloud,  taken  off  its  edge  and  sifted  by  the  wind, 
than  an  edge  of  the  cloud  itself.  In  fact,  it  rather  partakes  of 
ihe  nature,  and  assumes  the  appearance,  of  r^al  water  in  the 

L  ftate  of  spray,  than  of  elastic  vapor.  This  appearance  is  en- 
B|iajiced  by  the  usual  presence  of  formed  rain,  carried  along  with 
rSt  in  a  columnar  form,  ordinarily,  of  course,  reaching  the 
ground  like  a  veil,  but  veiy  often  suspended  with  the  cloud,  and 
banging  from  it  like  a  jagged  fringe,  or  over  it  in  light,  rain  be- 
ing always  lighter  than  the  cloud  it  falls  from.  These  columns, 
K fringes,  of  rain  are  often  waved  and  bent  by  the  wind,  of 
sted,  sometimes  even  swept  upwards  from  the  cloud.  The 
jcity  of  these  vapors,  though  not  necessarily  in  reality  greater 
than  (hat  of  the  central  clouds,  appears  greater,  owing  to  their 
proximity,  and,  of  course,  also  to  the  usual  presence  of  a  more  vio- 
lent wind.  They  are  also  apparently  much  more  in  the  power  of 
tj.  Thty  aro  ^^^  wind,  having  less  elastic  force  in  themselves;  but 
iJ^'^ie'crBit  ^^^y  ^°  precisely  subjoet  to  the  same  great  laws  of 
"■■  form  which  regulate  the  upper  clouds.     They  are 

ot  solid  bodies  borne  about  with  the  wind,  but  they  carry  ths 
wind  with  them,  and  cause  it.     Every  one  knows,  who  has  e^ 
been  out  in  a  storm,  that  the  time  when  it  ia<iQ&\v 

E)ly  the  time  when  lie  cannot  hold  u'p  Vi&'a'nfti' 
d  JB  carried  with  the  cloud,  and  \\il\a  -wVeia, 
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Evory  ono  who  has  ever  seen  rain  in  a  hill  coantry,  knows  that 
a  rain-dond.  like  any  other,  may  have  all  its  parts  in  rapid  mo- 
tion, aiid  yet,  as  a  whole,  remain  in  one  spot.  I  rememher  once, 
■ffhen  in  crossing  tJio  TCte  Noire,  I  had  tiirned  up  the  valley  ti> 
warda  Trient,  I  noticed  a  rain-doud  forming  on  the  Glacier  da 
Trient.  With  a  west  wind,  it  proceeded  towarda  tho  Ool  de 
Bulme,  heing  followed  by  a  prolonged  wreath  of  vapor,  always 
'  forming  exactly  at  the  same  spot  over  the  glacier.  This  long, 
eorpent-like  lino  of  cloud  went  on  at  a  great  rate  till  it  reached  the 
valley  leading  down  from  the  Col  de  Balme,  nnder  the  slate  rocka 
of  the  Croix  de  Fer.  There  it  tnrned  sharp  ronnd,  and  came 
down  tliis  valley,  at  right  angles  to  its  former  progress,  and 
finally  directly  contrary  to  it,  till  it  came  down  within  five  hnn- 
dred  feet  of  the  village,  where  it  disappeared  ;  the  line  behind 
always  advancing,  and  always  disappearing,  at  the  same  apoL 
This  continnod  for  half  an  hour,  the  long  line  describing  the 
carve  of  a  horseshoe  ;  always  coming  into  existence,  and  alwajjn 
vanishing  at  exactly  the  same  places  ;  traversing  the  space  1»- 
tween  with  enormous  swiftness.  This  cloud,  ten  milea  o% 
wonld  have  looked  like  a  perfectly  motionless  wreath,  in  th* 
form  of  a  horaoalioe,  hanging  over  the  hills. 

To  the  region  of  the  rain-clond  belong  also  all  those  plienom- 

ena  of  drifted  smoke,  heat-haze,  local  mists  in  the  morning  or 

evening ;  in  valleys,  or  over  water,  mirage,  white 

(5.  ValnB,t<Hho      ,  °  i  .  .  '  ,^^  .  , 

pBintBf,  or  tba  steammg  vapor  rising  in  evaporation  from  moist 
and  open  surfaces,  and  everything  which  viaibly 
affects  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  without  actually  asaam- 
ing  the  form  of  clond.  These  phenomena  are  as  perpetual  in  aS 
conntries  as  they  are  beautiful,  and  afford  by  far  the  most  effec- 
tive and  valuable  means  which  the  painter  possesses,  for  modifi- 
cation of  the  forms  of  fixed  objects.  The  upper  clouds  are  dis- 
tinct and  comparatively  opaque,  they  do  not  modify,  but  con- 
ceal ;  hut  through  the  rain-dond,  and  its  accessory  phenomena, 
all  that  is  beautiful  may  be  made  manifest,  and  all  that  is  hurt- 
ful concealed  ;  what  is  paltry  may  be  made  to  look  vafet.  and 
what  is  ponderous,  aerial ;  mystery  may  bo  obtained  without 
obscurityi  and  decoration  without  disgaise.  And,  accordingly, 
nature  herself  uses  it  constantly,  as  one  of  her  chief  means  of 
'  most  perfect  effect ;  not  in  one  country,  nor  another,  but  every- 
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here — BTerywbere,  at  least,  where  there  ia  anything  worth  call- 
g  landscaiie.  I  cannot  answer  for  the  desert  of  the  Sahara, 
it  I  know  that  there  can  he  no  greater  mistake,  tlian  supposing 
at  dehcate  and  Tariahle  effects  of  mist  and  rain-cloud  are'pecn- 

■  to  northern  climates.  I  have  never  Been  in  any  place  or 
luntry  effects  of  mist  more  perfect  than  in  the  Campagna  of 
Eome,  andamongthe  hills  of  Sorrento.  Itis  thcre- 
hnva  not  foFC  matter  of  no  little  marvel  to  mo,  and  I  con- 
of  ihe  ceivethatit  can  scarcely  ho  otherwisG  toanyreflect- 
ad,   and  ing  person,  that  tliroughont  the  whole  range  of  an_ 

oarpar  Pooh-  cient  landscape  art,  there  occnra  no  instance  of  the 

painting  of  a  real  rain-cloud,  still  less  of  any  of  the 

are  delicate  phenomena  uhanictorietic  of  the  region,    "  Storms" 

deed,  as  the  innocent  public  persist  in  calling  such  abases  of 

Jiro  and  abortions  of  art  as  the  two  windy  Caspars  in  our 
itional  Gallery,  are  common  euongh  ;  nmssive  concretions  of 
~:  and  indigo,  wrnng  and  twisted  very  hard,  apparently  in  a 
in  effort  to  got  some  moisture  out  of  them  ;  bearing  u]i 
Orageously  and  succcBsfiilly  against  a  wind,  whoso  effects  ou 
B  trees  in  the  foreground  can  be  accounted  for  only  oa  the  siip- 
BJtion  that  they  are  all  of  the  India-rubber  specica.  Enough 
ttiis  in  all  conscience,  wo  have,  and  to  spare  ;  but  for  the  lo- 
iimate  rain-cloud,  with  its  ragged  and  spray-like  edge,  its 
illy  transparency,  and'  its  columnar  burden  of  blessing,  neither 

Dor  anything  like  it,  or  approaching  it,  oecnrs  in  any  paint- 
»  of  the  old  masters  that  I  have  ever  seen  ;  and  I  have  seen 
ough  to  warrant  my  aiErming  that  if  it  occur  anywhere,  it 
1st  be  through  accident  rather  than  intention.  Nor  is  there 
wnger  evidence  of  any  perception,  on  the  part  of  these  much 
jpected  artists,  that  there  were  such  things  in  the  world  as 
sts  or  vapors.  If  a  clond  under  their  direction  ever  touches  a 
inntain,  it  does  it  effectually  and  as  if  it  meant  to  do  it. 
lere  is  no  mystifying  the  matter  ;  here  is  a  cloud,  and  there  is  a 
;  if  it  is  to  come  on  at  all,  it  comes  on  to  some  purpose,  and 
Bre  is  no  hope  of  its  ever  going  off  again.  We  have,  therefore, 
tie  to  Bay  of  the  efforts  of  the  old  masters,  in  any  scenes  which 
ght  naturally  have  been  connected  with  the  clond*  of  the 
Peet  region,  except  that  the  fanlta  of  form  specified  in  eon- 
teriBg  the  central  clouds,  are,  by  way  ol  WTi^  eQ.ci;%%H>ia  «i 
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BiiMime,  more  glaringly  and  audaciously  committed  ia  their 
"etonns  ;"  ami  thatwiiiit  in  a  wrong  form  among  clondspoaaess- 
ing  form,  is  there  given  with  increased  geucroaity  of  fiction  to 
clonda  which  Jjave  no  form  at  all. 

Suppofliug  that  we  had  nothing  to  show  in  modem  art.  of  the 
re^oR  of  the  rain-cloud,  but  the  dash  of  Cox,  the  blot  of  de 
'Wint,  or  even  the  ordinary  etorray  skieB  of  the  body  of  our  in- 
1 7.  The  gr«t  fcior  water-color  painters,  we  might  yet  langli  all 
uiodrniMu  tola  efforts  of  tho  old  mftstera  to  utter  scorn.  But  one 
""p™'-  among  our  water-color  artists,  deaeryes  eapeciiil  no- 

tice— before  we  ascend  the  steps  of  the  8olit.ary  throne — as  hav- 
ing done  in  his  peculiar  walk,  what  for  faithful  and  pure  truth, 
truth  indeed  of  a  limited  range  and  unstudied  application,  bat 
yet  most  faithful  and  most  pure,  will  remain  unsur^iassed  if  not 
unrivalled, — Copley  Fielding.  Wo  are  well  awai-e  liow  much  of 
I  B.  Works  of  what  he  has  done  depends  in  a  groat  degree  upon 
Copley  Fielding,  particular  tricks  of  execution,  or  on  a  labor  some- 
what too  mechanical  to  be  meritorious ;  that  it  ia  rather  tiie 
texture  than  the  plan  of  his  sky  which  is  to  be  admired, 
and  that  the  greater  part  of  what  is  pleasurable  in  it  will  fall 
rather  under  the  head  of  dexterous  imitation  than  of  definite 
thought.  But  whatever  detractions  from  his  merit  we  mttj 
be  compelled  to  make  on  these  grounds,  in  considering  art 
as  the  embodying  of  heauty,  or  the  •channel  of  mind,  it  is 
impossible,  when  we  are  speaking  of  truth  only,  to  pass  hj 
hifi  down  scenes  and  moorland  showers,  of  some  years  ago,  in 
which  he  produced  some  of  the  most  perfect  and  faultless 
passages  of  mist  and  rain-cloud  which  art  has  ever  seen.  "Wet, 
19.  mBpecDiiBT  transparent,  formless,  full  of  motion,  felt  rather  by 
t"i^  their  shadows  on  the  hills  than  by  their  presence 

in  the  sky,  becoming  dark  only  through  increased  depth  of  space, 
most  translucent  whore  moat  sombre,  and  light  only  through  in- 
creased buoyancy  of  motion,  letting  the  blue  through  their  inter- 
stices, and  the  sunlight  through  their  chasms,  with  the  irregular 
playfulness  and  traceless  gradation  of  nature  herself,  his  akiea 
will  remain,  as  long  as  their  colors  stand,  among  the  most  aim- 
ple,  iinjidulterated,  and  complete  transcripts  of  a  particular  n^- 
ture  which  art  can  point  to.  Tlad"UepoAu\e,&.?v\'ft\na'wi'!Aot.fiva 
mtdred  Bucb,  and  gone  on  to  otViei  aouicBs  ol\«aM.'c^,'\i6-vKy^j&» 
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I  there  can  be  little  doubt,  have  beeii  one  of  our  greatest  artiste. 
But  it  often  griovos  us  to  see  how  his  power  is 
L'  limited  to  a  particalitr  niomeut,  to  that  cosiest  mo- 
ment for  imitatioii,  when  kuowledgo  of  form  may 
■be  Bupereeded  by  mujiagemont  of  tlie  brush,  and  t!io  judgment 
Tof  the  coloriat  by  the  manufacture  of  a  color  ;  the  moment  when 
lall  form  is  melted  down  and  drifted  away  in  tho  descending  Teil 
■of  rain,  and  when  the  rariable  and  fitful  colors  of  the  lieaven  are 
poBt  in  the  monotonous  gray  of  its  storm  tones.*    We  can  only 
jftccount  for  this  by  supposing  that  there  is  something  radically 
■vTong  in  his  method  of  study ;  for  a  man  of  his  evident  depth 
Tof  feeling  and  pure  love  of  truth  ought  not  to  be,  cannot  be,  ex- 
jpept  from  some  strange  error  in  his  mode  of  oiit-of-door  practice, 
hhns  limited  in  his  range,  and  liable  to  decline  of  power.     Wo 
jhflve  little  doubt  that  almost  all  such  failures  arise  from  the  ar- 
ttiat'e  neglecting  the  use  of  the  chalk,  and  supposing  that  either 
Ktlie  power  of  drawing  forms,  or  the  sense  of  their  beauty,  can  be 
(maintained  unweakened  or  nnblunted,  without  constant  and  la- 
borious studies  in  simple  light  and  shade,  of  form  only.     The 
8  at  once  the  artist's  greatest  aid  aud  enemy  ;  it  enables 
him  to  make  his  power  available,  biit  at  the  same  time,  it  under- 
lines his  power,  and  unless  it  be  constantly  rejected  for  the  pen- 
Ceil,  never  can  he  rightly  used.    But  whatever  the  obstacle  be,  we 
Ho  not  doubt  that  it  is  one  which,  once  seen,  may  be  overcome. or 
removed  ;  and  we  are  in  the  constant  hope  of  seeing  this  flnely- 
"  minded  artist  aliake  off  his  lethargy,  break  the  shackles  of  habit, 
seek  in  extended  and  right  study  the  sources  of  real  power,  and 
become,  what  we  have  full  faith  in  his  capability  of  being,  one 
of  the  loading  artists  of  his  time. 

•  I  ought  hero,  liowGver,  to  have  noted  another  ^ect  of  Uie  rain-dotid, 
wbicli,  so  tax  as  I  know,  bas  been  rendered  only  by  Copley  Fielding.  It  is 
seen  chieHy  in  clouds  gatiiaring  fnr  rain,  when  the  sky  is  entirely  eovered 
with  a  gray  veil  rippled  or  waved  witli  pendent  ewells  of  eofl.  texture,  hut 
cxt-esaively  hard  and  liny  in  their  edges.  I  am  not  sure  llial  Hiis  Is  aa 
ogreenlile  or  impressive  form  of  the  rain-cloud,  hut  it  is  n  frequent  one,  nnd 
it  IB  often  moBt  faithfully  given  hy  Fieldmg  ;  only  in  some  cases  the  edges 
becoming  a  lilllu  doubled  and  harsh  have  given  a  look  of  failure  or  misad- ' 
venture  to  some  even  of  the  tieat  studied  passagoa  ■,  ani  soTOettuti?,  lA  «afc 

e  JiardnesB  of  line  is  occaaioaally  visible  in  Ma  irewms  pS.  c      ~    '  "" 
mboseoalure  it  is  not  warranted. 
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In  pnflBing  to  t.lic  works  of  our  greatest  modem 

must  be  premised  that  the  qualities  which  constitute  a  moBt  es- 

Bcntial  part  of  the  truth  of  tho  miii-cloud,  are  in  no  degree  to  lie 

rendered  by  engraving.     Its  indefiniteness  of  torn 


ing  <*  and  transparent  form  is  far  beyond  the  power  of 


J  11.  biponlbnit; 
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Tnrnir  from  n>-  even  our  bcst  engravers  :  I  do  not  say  beyond  their 
gMvues.  possibfe  power,  if  they  would  make  themselvea  art- 

iflts  as  well  as  workmen,  but  far  beyond  the  power  they  actnally 
poasese  ;  while  the  depth  and  delicacy  of  the  graya  whicli  Turner 
employs  or  produces,  as  well  as  the  relinemont  of  his  csecutiou, 
are,  in  the  nature  of  things,  utterly  beyond  all  imitation  by  the 
oiMiqiie  and  lifeless  darkness  of  the  sttiel.  AV'hat  we  say  of  Lis 
works,  therefore,  must  bo  understood  as  referring  only  to  the 
original  drawings  ;  though  we  may  name  one  or  two  instanoea 
in  which  the  engraver  has,  to  a  certain  degree,  succeeded  in  dis- 
tantly following  the  intention  of  the  master. 

Jnmieges,  in  the  Rivers  of  France,  ought  perhaps,  after  what 
we  have  said  of  Fielding,  to  bo  our  first  object  of  attention,  be- 
cause it  is  a  rendering  by  Turner  of  Fielding's  partioulai  mo- 
ment, and  the  only  one  existing,  for  Turner  never 
tag'ot  Ft«^Sn^'»  repeats  himBclf.  One  picture  ia  allotted  to  OM 
rowii  "in  uIS  truth  ;  the  statement  is  perfectly  and  gloriously 
mn  cEe«-  made,  and  he  i)assea  on  to  speak  of  a  fresh  portion 

of  God's  revelation.*    The  haze  of  sunlit  rain  of  this  mostmsg- 
nificent  picture,  the  gradual  retirement  of  the  dark  wood  into 
its  depth,  and  the  sparkling  and  evunoaecnt  light  which  sends  its 
variable  flashes  on  the  abbey,  figures,  foliage,  and  foam,  require 
no  comment — they  speak  home  at  once.     But  there  is  added  to 
.    this  noble  composition  an   incident  which   may 
iif  the  BiitLi™  of  serve  us  at  once  for  a  farther  illustration  of  the  na- 
v^A  furma  S  turo  and  forms  of  cloud,  and  for  a  final  proof  hov 
Binoko  ana  steam.  ^ggp]y  ^^^  pjjjiQgQp^jjjaUyrj-^rncr  has  studied  theiD. 
Wo  have  on  the  right  of  the  picture,  the  atoam  and  the  emoln 
of  a  passing  steamboat.     Now  steam  is  nothing  but  an  artificUl 
elond  in  the  process  of  dissipation  ;  it  is  as  mxieh  a  clond  as 
,  those  of  the  sky  itself,  that  is,  a  quantity  of  moisture  rendered 
visible  in  tho  air  by  imperfect  solution.     Accordingly,  obaerYi 

*  Compare  Sect.  I.  Chap.  IV.  §  5. 
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^Bdw  exquisitely  irregular  and  broken  are  its  forms,  how  sharp 
^Kd  spray-liko  ;  but  with  all  the   facts    observed  which  wore 
Hointod  out  in  Chap,  II,  of  this  Section,  thu  convex  side  to  the 
wind,   the  sharp  edge  on  that  side,  the  other  soft  and  lost. 
Smoke,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  actual  substance  existing  indepen- 
dently in  the  air,  a  solid  opaque  body,  subject  to  no  absorption 
or  dissipation  but  that  of  teuuity.     Observe  its  volumes  ;  there 
■no  breaking  up  nor  disappearing  here  ;  the  wind  carries  its 
istic  globes  before  it,  but  does  not  dissolve  nor  break  them.* 
jnaUy  convex  and  void  of  angles  on  all  sides,  they  are  the  ex- 
t  representatives  of  the  clouds  of  the  old  masters,  and  serve  at 
ice  to  show  the  ignorance  and  falsehood  of  these  latter,  and 
le  accuracy  of  study  which  has  guided  Turner  to  the  truth. 

From  this  picture  we  should  pass  to  the  Llanthony.f  which  is 
m  rendering  of  the  moment  immediately  following  that  given 
the  Jumieges.     The  shower   is   here   half   exhausted,    half 
iBsed  by,  the  last  drops  are  rattling  faintly  through  the  glim- 
ering  hazel  boughs,  the  white  torrent,  swelled  by  the  sudden 
storm,  flings  up  its  hasty  jets  of  springing  spray  to 
■    "  I  meet  the  returning  light ;  and  these,  as  if  tho  hea- 
ven regretted  what  it  had  given,  and  were  taking 
"back,  pass,  as  they  leap,  into  vapor,  and  fall  not  again,  hat 
"  "l  in  the  shafts  of  the  sunlight  | — harrying,  fitful,  wind- 
iren  sunlight — which  glides  through  the  thick  leaves,  and 

"  It  does  not  do  so  until  the  volumes  lose  their  density  by  inequality  of 
y  the  eipaDsion  of  the  wnrm  air  which  conveys  tliian.  They 
t  then,  of  course,  broken  into  forms  rcscmOling  those  of  clouds, 
t  No  conception  can  be  formed  of  this  picture  from  tlie  engraving.  It 
leriiaps  the  most  marvellous  piece  of  execution  and  of  gray  color  exist- 
,  except  perhaps  the  drawing  presently  to  be  noticed,  Land's  End. 
itfaing  else  can  be  set  beside  it,  even  of  Turner's  own  works — mucli  less 
taj  other  man 'a. 

J  I  know  no  effect  more  strikingly  characteriatic  of  the  departure  of  a 
^^  n  than  the  smoking  at  the  mountain  tomnits.  The  exhausted  air  is  so 
iCHty  of  moisture,  that  eveiy  jet  of  spray  is  seized  upon  by  it,  and  con- 
t  springs  ;  and  this  vapor  rises  so  densely  from  the 
face  of  the  stream  as  to  give  it  the  exact  appearance  of  boiling  water.  I 
e  Been  the  whole  course  of  the  Arve  at  Chamonix  one  line  of  denu 
id,  dissipating  as  soon  aa  it  kod  risen  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  the  suifaii 
t  entirely  concealing  the  water  from  an  observe!  'Ei\Bfie&  t^'^%  ''&. 
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Jiocca  along  the  pale  roeka  like  rain  ;  half  conquering,  LaU 
qnetiched  by  the  very  mists  which  it  summons  itself  from  flia 
lighted  pastures  as  it  pasaes,  and  gathers  out  of  the  drooping 
lierbage  and  from  the  streaming  crags ;  sending  tliem  with 
messages  of  peace  to  the  far  summits  of  tho  yet  unveiled  moim- 
tains  whose  silence  is  still  broken  by  the  sound  of  the  rushing 
rain. 

With  this  noble  work  we  ghonid  compare  one  of  which  wc  can 
l>etter  judge  by  tho  engraving— the  Loch  Goriskin,  in  the  illaa- 
tratione  to  Scott,  because  it  introduces  ns  to  another  and  a  meet 

remarkable  instance  of  the  artist's  vast  and  varied 
iiiig,  dio«a  knowledge.      Whoa   rain    falls     on  a    monntaiu 
BipaiiC^ftjr  Lodi  composed  chiefly  of  barren  rocks,  their  surfaces, 

being  violently  heated  by  the  sun,  whose  most  in- 
tense warmth  always  precedes  rain,  occasion  sudden  and  violent 
evaporation,  actually  converting  the  first  shower  into  steam, 
Consequently,  upon  all  such  hills,  on  the  commencement  of 
nuD)  white  volumes  of  vapor  are  instantaneously  and  universally 
formed,  which  rise,  are  absorbed  by  the  atmosphere,  and  again 
descend  in  rain,  to  rise  in  fresh  volumes  nntil  the  surfacea  of 
the  hills  are  cooled.  Where  there  is  grass  or  vegetation,  thifl 
effect  is  diminished  ;  where  there  is  foliage  it  scarcely  takes 
place  at  all.  Now  this  effect  has  evidently  been  especially 
■chosen  by  Turner  for  Loch  Goriskin,  not  only  becaiiao  it  enu- 
'bled  him  to  relieve  its  jagged  forms  with  veiling  vapor,  hut  to 
'tell  the  tale  which  no  pencilling  could,  the  story  of  its  utter  ab- 
solute barrenness  of  nnlichened,  dead,  desohited  rock  : — 

"  Tlie  wMeHt  Rlen,  liut  Uiia,  can  ahow 
Borne  loucii  of  uature'a  genial  glow. 
On  high  Bcnmore  green  moasea  grow. 
And  healh-bella  bud  in  deep  Glencoe. 
And  copse  on  Cruchan  Ben  ; 
But  here,  above,  arouad,  below. 

Nor  tree,  nor  plant,  nor  shrub,  nor  flower. 
Nor  aught  of  vegetative  power, 
The  %searied  eye  may  ken  ; 
But  all  its  rocka  at  random,  thrown. 
Black  wavea,  hare  crags,  and  banks  of  atone." 
Lord  of  the  Iblsb, 
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Dre,  again,  we  see  the  absolute  necessity  of  scientific  and  en- 
fe  acquaintance  with  nature,  before  this  great  artist  can  be  an- 
irstooii.  1'bat  which,  to  the  ignorant,  is  little  more  than  an 
[natural  and  meaningless  confusion  of  Bteam-ljke  vapor,  is  to 
e  experienced  each  a  full  and  perfect  expression  of  the  charac- 
f  of  the  spot,  &3  no  means  of  art  could  have  otherwise  given. 

In  the  Long  Ships  Lighthouse,  Land's  End,  we  have  clouds 
ithout  rain— at  twilight — enveloping  the  cliffs  of  the  coast,  but 
ncealing  nothing,  eveiy  outline  being  visible  through  their 
le  drawing  glooui ;  and  not  only  the  outline — for  it  is  easy  to 
^tCe'£Snd'^  do  this — but  the  surface.  The  bank  of  rocky  coast 
approaches  the  spectator  inch  by  inch,  felt  clearer 
d  clearer  as  it  withdraws  from  the  garment  of  cloud — not  by 
ges  more  and  more  defined,  but  by  a  surface  moro  and  more 
[veiled.  We  have  thus  the  painting,  not  of  a  more  transpai-- 
it  veil,  but  of  a  solid  body  of  cloud,  every  inch  of  whose  in- 
easing  distance  is  marked  and  felt.  But  the  great  wonder  of 
e  picture  is  the  intensity  of  gloom  which  is  attained  in  pure 
Q  gray,  witliout  either  blackness  orblncness.  It  is  a  gloom, 
pendent  rather  on  the  enormoiis  space  and  depth  indicated, 
an  on  actual  pitch  of  color,  distant  by  real  drawing,  without 
grain  of  blue,  dark  by  real  substance,  without  a  stroke  of 
ickiiesa ;  and  with  all  this,  it  is  not  formless,  but  full  of  indi- 
fciona  of  character,  wild,  irregular,  shattered,  and  indefinite — 
U  of  the  energy  of  storm,  fiery  in  haste,  and  yet  flinging  back 
t  of  its  motion  the  fitful  swirls  of  hounding  drift,  of  tortured 
por  tossed  up  like  men's  hands,  as  in  defiance  of  the  tempest, 
e  jets  of  resulting  whirlwind,  hurled  back  from  the  rocks  into 
e  face  of  the  coming  darkness ;  which,  beyond  all  other  charac- 
»,  mark  the  raised  passion  of  the  elements.  It  is  this  un- 
traceable, unconnected,  yet  perpetual  form — this 
"cusraciet  of  fulness  of  character  absorbed  in  the  universal  en- 
^^'  ergy — which  distinguish  nature  and  Turner  from 

.  their  imitators.  To  roll  a  volume  of  smoke  before  the  wind, 
indicate  motion  or  riolence  hy  monotonous  similarity  of  line 
fl  direction,  is  for  the  multitude  ;  but  to  mark  the  indepen- 
nt  passion,  the  tumultaous  separate  existence  of  every  wreath 
writhing  vapor,  yet  swept  away  and  overpowered  by  o 
potence  of  storm,  and  tliua  to  l^d  us 


OF  TBCni   op  CtOPDS. 

"  Be  as  a  Presence  or  a  motion-— one 

Among  the  nuiny  there whOe  the  mlste 

Flying,  ftort  miiiy  vapors,  cull  out  shapes 
And  pliuuioDis  from  the  cmgs  imd  solid  eartii. 
As  fast  as  a  musician  scatters  saunds 
Out  of  01 


^ 


■rfllM  ' 


thia  belongs  only  to  nature  and  to  him. 

The  drawing  of  Coventry  may  be  particularizod  a,s  a  fortliBr 
esampio  of  this  fine  Buggostiou  of  irregularity  and  fitfnlness, 
through  very  constant  parallelism  of  direction,  both  in  rain  and 
118.  DMpModied  "^'"'"Is.  The  great  mass  of  clond,  which  traversoa 
«S!c°oair'in  iba  ^^^  whoIc  picture,  IS  characterized  throughout  by 
Conaut.  severe  right  lines,  nearly  parallel  with  each  other, 

into  which  every  one  of  its  wreaths  has  a  tendency  to  range  it- 
self ;  but  no  ono  of  those  right  lines  is  actually  and  entirely  par- 
allel to  any  other,  though  all  have  a  certain  tendency,  more  or 
less  defined  in  each,  which  impresses  the  mind  with  the  most 
distinct  idea  of  parallelism.  Neither  are  any  of  the  lines  actu- 
ally straight  and  unbroken  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  all  made 
up  of  the  most  exquisite  and  varied  curves,  and  it  ia  the  imag- 
ined line  which  joins  the  apices  of  these — a  tangent  to  them 
all,  which  ia  in  reality  straight.*  They  are  suggested,  not  rep- 
resented, right  lines ;  but  the  whole  volume  of  cloud  is  yisibly 
and  totally  hounded  by  them ;  and,  in  consequence,  its  whole 
body  ia  felt  to  be  dragged  out  and  elongated  hy  the  force  of  the 
tempest  which  ifc  carries  with  it,  and  every  one  of  its  wreaths  to 
be  (as  was  before  explained)  not  bo  much  something  borne  befort 
or  liy  tlie  wind,  as  the  visible  form  and  presence  of  the  wind  it- 
Belf.     We  could  not  possibly  point  out  a  more  magnificent  piece 

of  drawing  as  a  contrast  to  such  works  of  Salvator 
Willi  torran  Kiven  as  that  before  alluded  to  (159  Dulwich  Gallery). 

Both  are  rolling  masses  of  connected  cloud  ;  but 
in  Tumor's,  there  is  not  one  curve  that  repeats  another,  nor  onfl 
ciu-ve  in  itself  monotonous,  nor  without  character,  and  yet  every 
part  and  portion  of  the  cloud  ia  rigidly  subjected  to  the  same 
forward,  fierce,  incvitahio  influence  of  storm.  In  Salvator's, 
every  curve  repeats  its  neighbor,  every  curve  is  monotonous  in 
itaclJ',   and  yet  the  whole  cloud  \a   cutWug  aliowt  "  "  ~ 


»  Nolo  especially  the  dark  Jippctmosl  owiXmc  ot  i.^»i 


hither  ^H 
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■Hiiitlier,  evidently  wlthont  the  sHghtesfc  notion  wliero  it  is  going 
Bto,  and  unregulated  hy  any  general  influence  whatsoever,     I 
^  eould  not  bring  together  two  liner  or  mora  instructive  exam- 
ples, the  one  of  everything  that  is  perfect,  the  other  of  every- 
thing that  is  childisli  or  abominable,  in  the  representation  of 
the  same  facts. 

>But  there  ia  yet  more  to  ho  noticed  in  this  noble  sky  of  Tux- 
aier's.  Not  only  are  the  lines  of  the  rolling  cloud  thus  irregalar 
■in  their  parallelism,  hut  those  of  the  falling  rain  are  equally 
(Eo.  Eniire  ei-  Varied  in  their  direction,  indicating  the  guaty 
Mi*'%y"minn'i'B  changefnlnesBof  the  Wind,  and  yet  kept  so  straight 
eumsumraafniba  ^'^^  stem  in  their  individual  descent,  that  we  are 
oovBnny.  ^^j^  suffered  to  forget  its  strength.     This  impres- 

eion  ia  still  farther  enhanced  by  the  drawing  of  the  smoke,  which 
Wows  every  way  at  once,  yet  turning  perpetually  in  each  of  its 
Bwlrls  back  in  the  direction  of  the  wind,  but  so  suddenly  and 
fiolently,    as  almost  to  assume  the  angular  lines  ol  lightning, 
^rther,  to  complete  the  impression,  be  it  observed  that  all  the 
jattle,  both  upon  the  near  and  distant  hill-side,  have  left  off 
^»zing,  and  are  standing  stock  still  and  stiff,  with  their  heads 
down  and  their  backs  to  the  wind  ;  and  finally,  that  we  may  be 
^told  not  only  what  the  storm  is,  but  what  it  has  been,  the  gut- 
^Eter  at  the  side  of  the  road  is  gushing  in  a  complete  torrent,  and 
^^■articnlar  attention  ia  directed  to  it  by  the  full  burst  of  light  in 
^Hpe  sky  being  brought  just  above  it,  so  that  all  its  waves  are 
^Btight  with  the  reflection. 

^^t    But  I  have  not  quite  done  with  this  noble  picture  yet. 

^R^nous  clouds,  twisted  rain,  flickering  sunshine,  fleeting  si 

ow,  gushing  water,  and  oppressed  cattle,  all  speak  the  same 

jBi.    Espodiiiw  story  of   tumult,  fitfulness,  power,  and  velocity. 

B  psMB^ofM-  Only  one  thing  ia  wanted,  a  passage  of  repose  to 

ttweiBrepow.  contrast  with  it  all,  and  it  is  given.  High  and 
far  above  the  dark  volumea  of  the  swift  rain-cloud,  are  seeu  on 
ttie  left,  through  their  opening,  the  quiet,  horizontal,  silent 
fiakea  of  the  highest  cirrus,  resting  in  the  repose  of  the  deep  sky. 
Of  all  else  that  we  have  noticed  in  this  drawing,  some  faint  idea 
can  be  formed  from  the  engraving  :  hut  not  the  slightest  of  the 
ielicate  and  soft  forms  of  these  pausing  vapors,  and 
exquisite  depth  and  palpitating  tenderacm  ol 
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wliioh  they  are  islanded.  Ergravera,  indood,  invariably  losa 
the  effect  of  all  passages  of  cold  color,  under  the  miatekeii 
idea  ilia t  it  is  to  be  kq)t  yn/e  in  order  to  indicate  distance; 
wliereaa  it  ought  conunonly  to  bo  darker  tliaa  the  rest  of  the 
sky- 
To  appreciate  the  full  truth  of  this  passage,  we  mast  nnder- 
staiid  another  effect  pecnliar  to  the  raia-cloud,  that  its  openings 
exhibit  the  purest  blue  which  the  sky  ever  shows.  For,  as  we 
saw  in  the  liret  chapter  of  this  section,  that  aqueoug 

iM.  Tba  troth  of  ,  j.  i.i         i  i  ■.  .  1 

thia  pariitniar  vapoF  always  tums  tlic  fiky  more  or  less  gray,  it  fol- 
^)'uD»'biue>hy  lowa  that  we  never  can  see  the  azaro  so  iDtonse  as 
«!»,  "linS  \ow  when  the  greater  part  of  thia  vapor  has  jnst  fallen 
**"'■  in  rain.     Then,  and  then  only,  pure  blue  B%  b&- 

eomoH  visible  in  the  first  openings,  ilistingiiiabed  especially 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  clouds  melt  into  it ;  their  edges 
passing  off  in  faint  white  threads  and  fringes,  through  which  the 
blue  shines  more  and  nioro  intensely,  till  the  last  truce  of  vapot 
is  lost  in  its  perfect  color.  It  is  only  the  upper  white  clouds, 
however,  which  do  this,  or  the  last  fragmenta  of  rain-eloudit, 
becoming  white  as  they  disappear,  so  that  the  blue  is  never  eOT^ 
rupted  by  the  cloud,  but  only  paled  and  br^en  with  pore  whiter 
the  purest  white  which  the  sky  ever  shows.  Tbna  we  have  a 
melting  and  palpitating  color,  never  the  same  for  two  ioohM 
together,  deepening  and  broadening  here  and  tliere  into  intffliBi- 
ty  of  perfect  azitre,  then  drifted  aiid  dying  away  through  eveiy 
tone  of  pure  pale  sky,  into  the  snow  white  of  the  filmy  cloncL 
Over  this  roll  the  determined  edges  of  the  rain-clonde,  throwing 
it  all  far  back,  as  a  retired  scone,  into  the  npper  sky.  Of  this 
J  S3.  Abscnoo  of  effect  the  old  masters,  as  far  as  I  remember,  have 
workaliTtiio  oia  takon  no  cognizance  whatsoever ;  all  with  them 
'°™''*™*  is,  as  WB  partially  noticed  before,  either  white  dond 

or  pure  blue  :  they  have  no  notion  of  any  double-dealing  or 
middle  measures.  They  bore  a  hole  in  the  sky,  and  let  yon  up 
into  a  pool  of  deep,  stagnant  blue,  mitrked  off  by  the  clear  round 
edges  of  imperturbable,  impenetrable  cloud  on  all  sides — beau- 
tiful in  positive  color,  but  totally  destitute  of  that  exquisite 
gradation  and  change,  that  fleeting,  panting,  hesitating  effort, 

with   which   the  first  glance  oi  ttieiwA'otEi^VsSs.iJoRit! 

tie  tarbalenoe  of  the  earth-stoma. 
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They  have  some  excnse,  liowever,  for  not  attempting  this.  In 
the  nature  of  tlieir  material,  ss  one  accidental  dash  of  the  brush 
with  water-color  on  a  piece  of  wet  or  damp  paper,  will  come 

nearer  tlie  truth  and  transpareney  of  this  rain- 
onr  waiar- color  biue  thuu  the  labor  of  a  day  in  oils  ;  and  the  puri- 
li  ty  and  felicity  of   some  of  the  careless,  melting 

water-color  skies  of  Cox  and  Tayler  may  well  make 
us  fastidious  in  all  efiecta  of  this  kind.  It  is,  however,  only  in 
the  drawings  of  Turner  that  we  have  this  perfect  transparency 
and  variation  of  bine,  given  in  association  with  the  perfection 
of  considered  form.  In  Tayler  and  Cos  the  forms  are  always 
partially  accidental  and  unconsidered,  often  essentially  bad,  and 
always  incomplete  ;  in  Turner  the  dash  of  the  brush  is  as  com- 
pletely under  the  rule  of  thought  aud  feeling  as  its  slowest  line  ; 
all  that  it  does  is  perfect,  and  could  not  be  altered,  even  in  a 
hairbreadth,  without  injury  ;  in  addition  to  this,  peculiar  man- 
agement and  execution  arc  used  in  obtaining  quality  in  the  color 
itself,  totally  different  from  the  manipulation  of  any  other  aiiist  ; 
and  none,  who  liave  ever  spent  so  much  as  one  hour  of  their  lives 
over  his  drawing,  can  forget  those  dim  paasagos  of  dreamy  blue, 
barred  and  severed  with  a  thousand  delicate  and  soft  and  snowy 
forms,  which,  gleaming  in  their  patience  of  hope  between  the 
ti'oubled  rushing  of  the  racked  earth-cloud,  melt  farther  and 
farther  back  into  the  height  of  heaven,  until  the  eye  is  bewildered 
and  the  heart  lost  in  the  intensity  of  their  peace.  I  do  not  say 
that  this  is  beautiful — I  do  not  say  it  is  ideal,  nor  refined — I 
only  ask  you  to  watch  for  the  first  opening  of  the  clouds  after 
the  next  south  rain,  and  tell  me  if  it  be  not  true  ? 

The  Grosport  affords  us  an  instance  more  exquisite  even  than 
&B  passage  above  named  in  the  Coventry,  of  the  use  of  this  melt- 
'ing  and  dewy  blue,  accompanied  by  two  distances  of  rain-cloud, 
|ss.  Eipresnion  ""^^  towcring  over  the  horizon,  seen  blue  with  ex- 
In'^'a^or^  cessive  distance  through  crystal  atmosphere  ;  the 
uid  othtirwDTks.  other  breaking  Overhead  in  the  warm,  sulphurous 
fragments  of  spray,  whose  loose  and  shatt«i'ing  transparency, 
being  the  most  essential  characteristic  of  the  near  rain-cloud,  is 
precisely  that  which  the  old  masters  are  sure  to  c<mtvaii\<^t„ 
iMok,  for  instance,  at  the  wreatliB  of  cioud  ?  m  Vne.  \)\'ia  «»-^ 
~  'eas  oi  Oaspar  Poussin,  with  tlieir  uu.pleaaa.-a't.  eii^^?.  ^'*^'^  ^ 


kr 
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hard  and  solid  and  opaque  and  smooth  aa  thick  block 

_  make  them,  rolled  up  oyer  one  another  like  a  dirtj 

(M.     ContiMled      .,,,,,,  ,      ,      ,     ,  ,, 

witoOwniir  Poiii-  eajj  biiuly  reefed  ;  or  look  at  I  lie  agreeable  transpar 

In  ihB  nuo  •ndoncy  and  variety  of  the  cloud-edgo  where  it  euta 
the  Mountain  in  N.  Pousain's  Phocion,  and  com- 
pare this  with  the  wreaths  which  float  across  the  precipice  in  the 
Becond  vignette  in  Camphell,  or  which  gather  around  the  B«n 
Lomond,  the  white  ruin  gleaming  beneath  their  dark  transparent 
shadows ;  or  which  drift  up  along  the  flanks  of  th^  wooded 
hilU,  called  from  the  river  by  the  morning  light,  in  the  Oidt- 
hampton  ;  or  which  island  the  craga  of  Snowdon  in  the  Llan- 
bcria,  or  melt  along  the  Cumberland  hills,  while  Tnmer  leads  w 
across  the  Bands  of  Morccambc  Bay.  This  last  drawing  de- 
serves especial  notice ;  it  is  of  an  evening  in  spring,  when  tiie 
south  rain  has  ceased  at  sunset,  and  through  the  hilled  and 
golden  air,  the  confused  and  fantastic  mists  float  up  along  tho 
hollows  of  the  mountains,  white  and  pure,  the  resurrection  in. 
spirit  of  tho  new-fallen  rain,  catching  shadows  from  the  preci- 
pices, ajid  mocking  the  dark  peaks  with  their  own  mountain-like 
but  Rlelting  forme  till  the  solid  mountains  seem  in  motion  like 
those  waves  of  cloud,  emerging  and  vanishing  as  the  weak  wind 
passes  by  their  summits ;  while  the  blue,  level  night  advances 
along  the  sea,  and  the  surging  breakers  leap  up  to  catch  the  lait 
light  from  the  path  of  the  sunset. 

I  need  not,  however,  insist  upon  Turner's  peculiar  power  of 
rendering  ffl  is/,  and  all  those  passages  of  intormodiate  myateiy, 
between  earth  and  air,  when  tho  mountain  is  molting  into  the 
cloud,  or  the  horizon  into  the  twilight ;  becansa 
power  or  lEodCT-  his  Supremacy  In  these  points  is  altogetlier  undis- 
*°"  puted,  except  by  persons  to  whom  it  would  be  im- 

possible to  prove  anj-thing  which  did  not  fall  under  tho  form 
of  a  Kule  of  Three,  lljothing  is  more  natural  than  that  th* 
studied  form  and  color  of  this  great  artist  should  ho  little  under- 
stood, because  they  require  for  the  full  perception  of  their  mean- 
ing and  truth,  such  knowledge  and  such  time  as  not  one  in  i 
thousand  possesses,  orcan  bestow  ;  but  yet  the  truth  of  them  for 
that  very  reason  is  capable  of  demonstration,  and  tliero  is  hope 
of  our  being  able  to  make  it  in  some  degree  felt  and  eompre- 
hendei  even  by  those  to  whom  it  is  now  a  dead  letter,  or  on 
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^H  oSonce.     Bnt  the  a«rial  and  misty  effects  of  landscape,  being 

^B  488.  HiBoffociBof  niatters  of  wliich  the  eyo  shoald  bo  fiimply  cogniz- 

^f  Si't  If™  tK™  imt,  and  without  ellurt  of  thought,  aa  it  is  of  light, 

Qin''"o"'raoro  Uo  nifst,  where  they  are  exquisitely  rendered,  either 

Bonod"™  than'nt  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ouce,  or  proTB  that  degree  of  blindness 

turahsreuif,         ^j^^    bluntness    in   the  feeliugs   of    the  observer 

^m   which  there  is  little  hope  of  ever  conquering.     Of  course  for  per- 

^B  eons  who  have  never  seen  in  their  lives  a  cloud  vanisliing  on  a 

^B-mouiitaJn-Bido,  and  whose   conceptions  of    mist   or  viipor  are 

limited  to  ambiguous  outlines  of  spectral  haclcnej-eoaches  and 

bodiless  lamp-posta,   discern  through  a  brown  combination  of 

sulphur,  soot,  and  gaslight,  there  is  yet  some  hope  ;  we  cannot, 

t indeed,  tell  them  what  the  morning  mist  is  like  in  mountain  air, 
but  far  be  it  from  us  to  tell  them  that  they  are  incapable  of  feol- 
mgits  beauty  if  they  will  seek  it  for  tiiemselvea.  But  if  you  have 
ever  in  your  life  had  one  opportunity  with  your  eyes  and  heart 
open,  of  seeing  the  dew  rise  from  a  hill-paaturo,  or  tlio  storm 
gather  on  a  sea^cliff,  and  if  you  have  yet  no  feeling  for  the  glori- 
ons  passages  of  mingled  earth  and  heaven  which  Turner  calls  up 
Ijefora  you  into  breathing,  tangible  being,  there  is  indeed  no 
hope  for  your  apathy— art  will  never  touch  yoii,  nor  nature  ta- 
^^  form. 

^Hk       It  would  he  utterly  absurd,  among  the  innumerable  pa.ssages 

^^■of  this  kind  given  throughout  his  works,  to  point  to  one  as  more 

^B^'Characteristic  or  more  perfect  than  another.     The  Simmer  Lake, 

|jg  Various  In-  °*"^^  Askrig.  for  expression  of  mist  pervaded  with 

"**'"^-  sunlight, — the  Lake  Lucerne,  a  recent  and  unen- 

graved  drawing,  for  the  recession  of  near  mountain  form,  not 

■into  dark,  bnt  into  luminous  cloud,  the  most  difficult  thing  to 
Bo  in  art, — the  Harlech,  for  expression  of  the  same  phenomena, 
shown  over  vast  spaces  in  distant  ranges  of  hills,  the  Elirou- 
broitstein,  a  recent  drawing,  for  expression  of  mist,  rising  from 
the  surface  of  water  at  sunset, — and,  finally,  the  glorious  Ober- 
■wesol  and  Nemi,*  for  passages  of  all  nnited,  may,  however,  be 

I  named,  as  noble  instances,  though  in  naming  five  works  I  insult 
iBve  hundred. 
*     One  word  respecting  Turner's  more  violent  storm8(J 
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have  liithcrto  been  Biteaki&g  only  of  the  softer  rain-clouds,  aseo- 
ciiLtod  with  gusty  tompcBt,  but  not  of  the  thundor-cloud  and 

the  whirlwind.  If  there  he  any  one  point  in 
mam  *inicn(  cf-  ivlijch  engravers  disgrace  themselves  mora  than  in 
wSnMorrend^  another,  it  ia  in  thoir  rendering  of  dark  and  fnri- 
ymffKvan.  ^^^  storm.  It  appeiU's  to  bo  utterly  impoBBibleto 
force  it  into  their  heads,  that  an  artist  does  noi  leave  hia  color 
with  a  Bharp  edge  and  an  aiignlair  form  hy  accident,  or  that  they 
may  have  the  ploasnro  of  altering  it  and  improving  upon  it ;  and 
equally  impoaaible  to  persuade  them  that  energy  and  gloom  may 

in  some  circumstances  bo  arrived  at  withont  any 
lem'of  iondtcupo  extraordinary  expenditure  of  ink.  I  am  aware  of 
eagny  tf.  ^^  engraver  of  the  present  day  whose  ideas  of  a 

fitorm-cloud  are  not  comprised  under  two  heads,  roundness  and 
blackness ;  and,  indeed,  their  general  principles  of  translation 
(as  may  be  distinctly  gathered  from  their  larger  works)  are  the 
following :  1.  Where  the  drawing  is  gray,  make  the  paper 
black.  2.  Where  the  drawing  is  wliite,  eover  the  page  with 
zigzag  lines.-  3.  Where  the  drawing  has  particularly  tender 
tones,  cross-hatch  them.  4.  Whoro  any  outline  is  partionlarly 
angular,  make  it  round.  5.  Whore  there  are  vertical  refleotiaiia 
in  water,  express  them  with  very  distinct  horizontal  lines.  G. 
Where  there  is  a  passage  of  particular  simplicity,  treat  it  in  aeo- 
tions.  7.  WTiere  there  is  anything  intentionally  concealed^ 
make  it  out.  Yet,  in  spite  of  tlie  necessity  which  all  engrafera 
impose  upon  themselves,  of  rigidly  observing  this  code  of  gen- 
eral laws,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  such  pieces  of  work,  as 
the  plates  of  Stonclienge  and  Winchelsea,  can  ever  have  been 

presented  to  the  public,  as  in  any  way  resembling, 
bte  siouBhengo.    or  possessing  oven  the  most  fanciful  relation  to  tie 

Turner  drawings  of  the  same  subjects.  The  origi- 
nal of  the  Stonehenge  is  perhaps  the  standard  of  storm -drawing, 
both  for  the  overwhelming  power  and  gigantic  proportions  and 
spaces  of  its  cloud-forms,  and  for  the  tremendous  (juulities  ot 
lurid  and  sulphurous  colors  which  are  gained  in  tliem.  All  its 
forms  are  marked  with  violent  angles,  as  if  the  whole  muscular 
energy — so  to  speak — of  the  cloud,  were  writhing  in  every  fold, 
and  their  tantmtlc  and  fiery  vo\nmea'ViB.\e  a-^iecQ!C\MVi3Y\w— «j. 
Wu7  life — sJiadoived  out  in  theic  atran^e,  amlt,  l^a-AA  woSaosa, 
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r*liicli  oppress  the  mind  morG  than  even  the  threatening  of  their 
gigantic  gloom.  Tlie  wliite  lightning,  not  as  it  is  drawn  by  less 
observant  or  less  capiible  paintei-s,  in  zigzag  fortilications,  but 
in  its  own  dreiidfiil  irregularity  of  streaming  fire,  is  brought 
down,  not  merely  over  the  dark  clonds,  but  through  the  full 
light  of  an  illumined  opening  to  the  blue,  which  yet  cannot 
abate  tho  briUiancy  of  its  white  line  ;  and  the  track  of  the  last 
flash  along  the  gronnd  is  fearfully  marked  by  tho  dog  howling 
over  the  fallen  shepherd,  and  the  owe  pressing  her  head  upon 
the  body  of  her  dead  lamb. 

I  have  not  space,  however,  to  enter  into  examination  of 
Turner's  storm-drawing;  I  can  only  warn  the  public  against 
gnpposing  that  its  effect  ja  ever  rendered  by  engravers.  The 
fsa.  Gmefsi  gi'eat  principles  of  Turner  are  angular  outline, 
^^'»BVi*™£y  ■^*^tD<'s8  and  energy  of  form,  infinity  of  gradation, 
prffiBioii  of'f^i^g  "'"'^  depth  withont  blackness.  Tho  great  princi- 
•"'^  pies  of  the  engravers   {vide  Pieetnm,  in  Rogers's 

Italy,  and  tho  Stonohenge,  above  alluded  to)  are  rounded  outline, 
no  edges,  want  of  character,  equality  of  strength,  and  blacknesa 
without  depth. 

I  have  Bcareely,  I  see,  on  referring  to  what  I  have  written, 
BuflSciently  insisted  on  Turner's  rendering  of  the  rainy  fringe, 
whether  in  distances,  admitting  or  coueealiiig  more  or  less  of 
the  extended  plain,  as  in  tho  IVaterloo,  and  Riclimoud  {with  the 
girl  and  dog  in  the  foreground,)  or  as  in  tho  Dunstaffnage,  Glen- 
eoe,  St.  Michael's  Mount,  and  Slave  Ship,  not  reaching  the 
earth,  but  suspended  in  waving  and  twisted  lines  from  the  dai'k- 
ness  of  the  zenith.  But  I  Iiave  no  time  for  farther  development 
nf  particular  points  ;  I  must  defer  discussion  of  them  until  we 
take  up  each  pictore  to  be  viewed  as  a  whole  ;  for 
.  tho  dirision  of  tho  sky  which  I  have  -  been  obliged 
to  make,  in  order  to  render  fully  understood  the 
peculiarities  of  character  in  tliu  separate  cloud  regions,  prevents 
my  speaking  of  any  one  work  with  justice  to  its  concentration  of 
various  truth.  Be  it  alwavs  remembered  that  we  pretend  not, 
at  present,  to  give  any  account  or  idea  of  the  sum  of  the  works 
of  any  painter,  much  less  of  the  univeraaUty  ol  T'Mive.i'  s.  'i^s^S. 
oalf^  to  explain  in  vhat  real  truth,  as  far  aa  it  is  e^'^-icsWia,  ^otv- 

eiBte,  and  to  iUusirato  it  by  those  pictuies  in.  -wVicJo.  Vt.  ■sas^'^  ^^^^ 

^ A 
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tinotly  occnre,  or  from  which  H  is  most  risiWy  absent.  And  it 
ifil!  only  be  in  tlie  full  and  separate  djsctission  of  indiriilaal 
works,  wlien  wo  are  iiripiiiinti'd  also  with  what  is  beautiful,  iliat 
we  shall  bo  complotcly  able  to  prove  or  disjirovo  the  presence  of 
le  truth  of  nature. 
The  conclusion,  then,  to  which  we  are  led  by  our  present  pi- 
amination  of  the  truth  of  clouda,  is,  that  the  old  maslflra  at- 
tein'pted  the  representation  of  only  one  among  the  thousands  of 
their  BVatoms  of  aceuory,  and  were  altogether  fube  in  the  little 
they  attempted  ;  while  we  can  find  records  in  modem  art  o( 
every  form  or  phenomcuon  of  the  heavens,  from  the  highest  film. 
that  glorifies  the  ether  to  the  wildest  vapor  that  darkens  the 
dust,  and  in  ull  these  recurds  we  had  the  most  clear  langnags 
and  close  thought,  firm  words,  and  true  message,  unstintM  fiJ- 
ness  and  unfailing  faith. 

And  indeed  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  conceive  how,  oven  without 
Buch  laborious  investigation  as  we  have  gono  through,  any  per- 
son can  go  to  nature  for  a  single  day  or  honr, 
iw'  or  the  skiw  when  she  is  really  at  work  in  any  of  her  nobler 
I  H  vboie.  com-  Spheres  of  action,  and  yet  retain  resiiect  for  the  old 
oriu  of  Torner  mosters  ;  finding,  as  find  he  will,  that  every  scene 
maBwrs.  Morning  which  riscB,  rcsts,  OT  departs  before  bim,  beftM 
"''  *■  with  it  a  thousand  glories  of  which  there  is  not 
one  shadow,  one  imago,  one  trace  or  line,  in  any  of  their  works ; 
but  which  will  illustrate  to  him,  at  every  new  instant,  some  p»s- 
sage  which  he  had  not  before  understood  in  tho  high  works  ef 
modem  art.  Stand  upon  the  peak  of  some  isolated  monntais  Bt 
daybreak,  when  the  night  mists  first  rise  fi'om  off  the  plains, 
and  watch  their  white  and  lake-like  fields  as  they  float  in  level 
bays  and  winding  gulfs  about  the  islanded  summits  of  the  lower 
hills,  untouched  yet  by  more  than  dawn,  colder  and  more  quiei 
than  a  windless  sea  under  the  moon  of  midnight ;  watch  when 
tho  first  sunbeam  is  sent  upon  the  silver  channels,  how  the  foam 
of  their  undulating  surface  parts  and  passes  aWay  ;  and  down 
under  their  depths,  the  glittering  city  and  green  pasture  lie  like 
Atlantis,  between  the  white  jjatlis  of  winding  rivers  ;  the  flakes 
of  light  tailmg  every  moment  faster  and  broader  among  the 
y«iiirry  spires,  as  the  wreathed  emges  \iT<ioNs.  «iA  '^aciv&v  ^insm 
ibem,  and  the  confused  creata  md  TVis«a  "A  ft*  4as\.  ^S* 
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flfaorteii  their  gray  shadows  upon  the  plain.  Has  Claude  giTcn 
4  36.  Noon  with  ^^^'^ '  ^"'fc  »■  little  longer,  and  you  shall  see  those 
gstiieriug  storma.  gcatteted  mists  rallying  .in  the  ravines,  and  floating 
np  towards  you,  along  the  winding  valleys,  till  they  conch  in  qniet 
masses,  iridescent  with  the  moraiug  light,*  upon  the  broad 
breasts  of  the  higher  hills,  whose  leagnea  of  massy  undulation  will 
melt  hack  and  back  into  that  robe  of  material  light,  until  they 
fade  away,  lost  in  its  lustre,  to  appear  again  above,  in  the  serene 
heaven,  like  a  wild,  bright,  impossible  dream,  foundationleae  and 
Tnaeeessible,  their  very  bases  vanishing  in  the  nnsnbatantial  and 
mocking  blue  of  the  deep  lake  below, f  Ilaa  Claude  given  this? 
Wait  yet  a  little  longer,  and  yon  shall  see  those  mists  gather 
themselves  into  white  towers,  and  stand  like  fortresses  along  the 
promontories,  massy  and  raotionlees,  only  piled  with  every  in- 
stant higher  and  higher  into  the  sky,|  and  casting  longer  shad- 
ows athwart  the  rocks  ;  and  out  of  the  pale  blue  of  the  horizon 
you  will  see  forming  and  advancing  a  troop  of  narrow,  dark, 
pointed  vapors,§  which  will  cover  the  sky,  inch  by  inch,  with 
their  gray  network,  and  take  the  light  off  the  landscape  with  an  ^^ 
eclipse  which  will  stop  the  s'lpging  of  the  birds  and  the  motiott'^^| 
of  the  leaves  together  ;  and  then  yon  will  see  horizontal  bars  t^^^H 
black  shadow  forming  under  them,  and  lurid  wreaths  createi^^l 
themselves,  yon  know  not  how,  along  the  shoulders  of  the  hills  ; 
yon  never  see  them  form,  but  when  yon  look  back  to  a  place 
which  was  clear  an  instant  ago,  there  is  a  cloud  on  it,  hanging 
by  the  precipices,  as  a  hawk  pauses  over  his  prey-l  Has  Claude 
given  this?  And  then  you  will  hear  the  sudden  rush  of  the  . 
awakened  wind,  and  you  will  see  those  watch-towers  of  vapor 
swejifc  away  from  their  foundations,  and  waving  curtains  of 
opaque  rain  let  down  to  the  valleys,  swinging  from  the  burdened 
clouds  in  black,  bending  fringes,!"  or  pacing  in  pale  columns 

*  I  have  often  seen  the  wljite  thin,  raomiug  cloud,  edged  with  the  seven  . 
colors  of  the  prism.  I  am  DOt  mviire  of  the  cause  of  tliis  phenomenon,  tot  I 
it  takes  place  not  when  we  etaud  witli  our  backe  to  the  gud,  hut  in  cluudB  | 
near  tho  euu  itself,  irregularly  and  over  indefinite  spaces,  sometimes  takiog  -f 
place  in  the  body  of  the  cloud.  The  colors  are  distinct  and  vivid,  hut  haV8 
a  kind  of  metallic  lustre  upon  them. 

t  Lake  Lucerne.  ^  St.  MauriCB  tBflgew,'a\'ti.iV 

IVfgoelte,  the  Great  St  Bomard.         )  Vignetle  oS  ttva  kaiw.. 
fit  ilicbael'e  Moual—Eiiglaiid  series. 
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along  the  lake  level,  grazing  ita  snriace  into  foam  as  they  go, 
And  tJicn,  as  t)i(>  sun  Bitiks.  you  shall  sec  the  etoiiD 
fcmpc»(.  scrrau  drift  for  an  inataiit  from  off  the  liilla,  leaving  thsir 
broad  sides  smoking,  and  loaded  yet  with  anow- 
whit©  torn,  steam-like  rags  of  capriciona  vapor,  now  gone,  no» 
gathered  again  ;*  while  the  smouldering  sun,  eeeming  not  far 
away,  but  burning  like  a  rod-hot  ball  boaide  yon,  and  aa  if  jon 
could  reach  it,  plunges  through  the  rushing  wind  and  rolling 
cloud  with  headlong  fall,  ua  if  it  meant  to  rise  no  more,  dyeing 
all  the  air  about  it  with  blood. f  Has  Claude  given  this?  And 
then  you  shall  hear  the  fainting  tempest  die  in  th^  hollow  uf 
the  niglit,  and  you  c^hull  see  a  green  hiilo  kindling  on  the  sum- 
mit of  tho  eaatern  hills,J  brighter — brighter  yet,  till  the  large 
white  circle  of  the  slow  moon  is  lifted  up  among  the  barred 
clouds,§  step  by  step,  line  by  line  ;  star  aftor  star  she  qiipuehes 
with  her  kindling  light,  setting  in  their  stead  an  army  of  pale, 
penetrable,  fleecy  wreaths  in  the  heaven,  to  give  light  upon  tlie 
earth,  which  move  together,  hand  in  hand,  company  by  com- 
pany, troop  by  troop,  so  measured  in  their  unity  of  motion,  tliat 
the  whole  heaven  seoma  to  roll  with  them,  and  the  earth  to  reel 
under  them.  Ask  Claude,  or  his  brethren,  for  that.  And  then 
las.  AndnmriM  ^'^'^  J^*"  ^°^  "^^^  hour.  Until  the  east  again  becomes' 
oil  tho  AJpa.  purple,  II  and  the  heaving  mountains,  rolling  agiunflt 

it  in  darkness,  Hke  waves  of  a  wild  sea,  are  drowned  one  by  one 
in  the  glory  of  its  burning ;  watch  the  white  glaciers  blaze  iu 
.  their  winding  paths  about  the  mountains,  like  mighty  gorpentfl 
with  scales  of  Are  ;  watch  the  cohimnar  peaks  of  solitary  snow, 
kindhng  downwards,  chasm  by  chasm,  each  in  itself  a  new  morn- 
ing ;  their  long  avalanches  cast  down  in  keen  streams  brighter 
than  the  lightning,  sending  each  his  tribute  of  driven  snow,  likB 
altar-smoke,  up  to  the  heaven  ;  tho  rose-light  of  their  ^ent 
domes  flushing  that  heaven  about  them  and  above  them,  pierc- 
ing with  purer  light  through  its  purple  lines  of  lifted  cloud,  cast- 
ing a  new  glory  on  every  wreath  as  it  passes  by,  until  the  whole 


*  lUustration  to  the  Antiquary.     Goldeaii,  u  recent  drawing-  of  the  high- 
er ortler. 

f  Fi^snette  toCorapbetraliaalMan.        \ CaciVa-ieiocV        ^^.li'aui 
/  Alps  at  Daybreak  (Rogera'a  PocmH  :)  'DeV^Wi,  aniiirfvoua-^'gnfcWjA 
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jn— ono  scaJ'let  canopy, — is  interwoTen  with  a  roof  of  wav- 
lame,  and  tossing,  vaiilt  beyond  vault,  as  with  the  drifted 
3  of  many  eompaniea  of  angels ;  and  then,  when  you  can 
no  more  for  gladness,  and  when  you  are  bowed  down  with 
ind  love  of  the  Maker  and  Boer  of  thia,  tell  me  who  has 
delivered  this  His  message  unto  men  I 


CHAPTER  V. 

IFFECTS  OP  LIonT   RENDERED  BY  MODERS"  AEX. 

1  DAVE  before  given  my  rensona  (Sect.  II.  Chap.  III.)  for  cat 
Triahing  at  present  to  enter  upon  the  disciiesion  of  particular  ef- 
fects of  light.  Not  only  are  we  incapable  of  rightly  viewing 
them,  or  reasoning  upon  them,  until  we  are  bo- 
mereijIi'^'eM  quainteil  witli  the  principles  of  the  beautiful ;  but, 
aiHmiDlng  ihe  as  I  distinctly  limited  myself,  in  the  present  'par- 
la  H^^i'reaaa.nA  tion  of  the  work,  to  the  examination  of  general 

in""'-  truths,  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  take  cognizance 

of  the  particular  phaaee  of  light,  even  if  it  were  possible  to  3o 
BO,  before  we  have  some  more  definite  knowledge  of  the  mate- 
rial  objects  which  they  illustrate.  I  shall  therefore,  at  present, 
merely  set  down  a  rough  catalogue  of  the  efEects  of  light  at  dif- 
ferent hours  of  the  day,  which  Turner  lias  represented:  naming 
a  picture  or  two,  aa  an  example  of  each,  which  we  will  hereaftel 
take  up  one  by  one,  and  consider  the  physical  science  and  the 
feeling  together.     And  I  do  this,  in  the  hope  that, 

I  a.  Hopai  of  the    .        ,    "       "      , .  ,      .  ,  , ,         ,  ,  , 

■nthor  Jor  ntmiet-  in  the  mean  time,  some  admirer  of  the  old  maatew 
inYMUgmion  of  will  be  kind  enough  to  select  from  the  works  of 
any  one  of  them,  a  series  of  esamples  of  the  same 
effects,  and  to  give  me  a  reference  to  the  pictures,  so  that  I  may 
be  able  to  compare  eacli  with  each  ;  for,  as  my  limited  knowl- 
edge of  the  works  of  Claude  or  Ponssin  does  not  supply  me  with 
the  requisite  variety  of  effect,  I  eliall  be  grateful  for  assistance. 

The  following  list,  of  course,  does  not  name  tlie  hundredth 
part  of  the  efEects  of  light  given  by  Turner  ;  it  only  names  thosfl 
"whieli  are  distinctly  and  markedly  separate  from  each  other, 
and  representative  each  of  an  entire  class.  Ten  or  twelve  ex- 
amples, often  many  more,  might  be  given  of  each  ;  every  one  of 
whiah  woald.  display  the  efEects  of  the  same  hoar  and  light, 
JBodiSed  by  different  cireumstatvces  ot  ■?ift3.U\&T,  «v'wi'o.'iAWB.,Mid 
iharacier  of  objects  subjected  to  them,  aiA  e5^c\»S.-i  \s^  ■&» 
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lanagement  of  the  sky  ;  but  it  will  be  generally  sufficient  for 
purposes  to  examine  thoroughly  one  good  example  of  each. 
The  prefixed  letters  express  the  direction  of  the  light.  F. 
"ont  light  (the  sun  in  the  centre,  or  near  the  top  of  the  pic- 
ire  ;)  L.  lateral  light,  the  aun  out  of  the  picture  on  the  right 
:  left  of  the  spectator ;  L.  F.  the  light  partly  lateral,  partly 
'onting  the  spectator,  as  when  he  is  looking  south,  with  the 
in  in  the  aouth-Tiroat ;  L.  B.  light  partly  lateral,  partly  behind 
le  spectator,  as  when  he  is  looking  north,  with  the  eun  in  ths 
inth-west. 


.  .An  hoar  before  Bunrise  in  winter.    Violent 

Btorm,  with    ruin,  on  tlie    sea.     Ligbt- 

lionseB  Been  through  It. 
..Ad  liour  before  Hunrisc.     Serene  skj,  with 

light  clouds.     Dnwn  in  the  distance. 
..Ten     minulea    before    sunriae.       Violent 

Btorm.     Torchlijriit. 
.  .Sunrise,    Sun  only  lialf  aboTe  tlie  borizon. 

Clear  atiy,  with  light  cirri. 
..Sun  juBt  diseog'sged  from  horizon.     Miatj', 

with  light  drri. 
..San  »  qnarterof  un  hoarriaen.     Skj 

erad  with  Hcarlet  cloiuiB. 
...SoreDB  slif.     Sun  emerging  from  a  bank 

of  cloud  on  horizon,  a  quarter  of  an  hour 


,F, , ,  Some  hour.     Light  mista  !a  flakeB  on 

aiJea,     Clear  air. 
,F... Light  fljing  Toin-clouds  gathering  in 

A  night  fltorm  rising  off  the 
Dead  calm. 

Bun  half  an  hour  riaen.     (loudleBS  sky. 

,..Banie  Lour.     Light  miWa  !ying  iu  the  val- 

lejB, 
. .  .Same  hour.    Bright  cirri.     Sun  dimlj  seen 
throngb  battle  amoke,  with  cou&agra,- 
tloa. 
.  .Sun  an  boar  rieon.     CloucIIesB  and  clt 


Loweatofie,  SaSolk. 

Vignette  to  Voyage  at  0 

lunibus. 
Fowey  Harbor. 

Vignette  to  Hum 

Alpa  at  Daybreak. 

Coftle  {Jpnor, 

Orford,  Baflblk, 

Skiddaw, 

Oakbnmpton. 

Lake  of  QeneTIW 

Beaugency. 
Kirliy  Lonsdala. 

Hohenlindan. 


r 


EFFECTS  OF  LIOHT 


NOON   AND  APTEBNOON. 


L.B,,.Mld<lur,     Dead   calm,  witb   lje»t.     Oood-  i 

L. Same '  hour.      Serene    and    bright,    wllU 

alreaky  clouds. 
L.....Same  lioiir.     SereDe,  with  maltitndaa  of 

the  lii^li  cirrus. 
L. ...  .Bri);ht  bud.  with  light  wind  and  clouds. 
F. Two  o'clock.     Clouds  gathering  for  rain, 

with  heat. 
P..... Bain    b^giDDine,   with   light   clouds    and 

L Soft  raiu,  with  heat. 

L.F. .  .(Irest  lieat.     Thunder  gatberiiig. 

L Thunder   breaking    down,    after 

heat,  with  furious  wind. 

L Violent  rain  and  wiud,  hut  cool. 

L.P..  .Furious  storm,  with  thunder. 

LB, .  .Thunder    retiring,   with    rainhow,     Dead 
calm,  with  heat. 

L Ahoiit   three  o'clock,   summer.     Ait   very 

cool    and    cii'nr.       BiUaUHted    thunder- 
clouds low  on  hills. 

F... ,, Descending  Bunbeams  through  soft  clouds, 

L. Afternoon,  very  clear,  afti-r  rain.     A  Tew 

clouds  still  on  horizon.     Dead  calDi. 
F.. . .  .Afternoon  of  cloudleas  day,  with  heat. 


[pARTn. 

^loud. 

Iher  Ten- 

ihdm.       ,J 


Lantern  at  St.  Cloud. 
Sliflock,  and  other  Ten- 
Richmond,  Middlesex. 
Warwick.     BlenJiMm. 

Piacenza. 


Caldron  Snout  Fi 


Llamboria,  Covetilry,  id 
St^aebenge.  Pieataoi,  && 
Nottingham. 


.  .Within  a  quarter  of   an  hour  of 
H  riaihg.     Light  cirri. 


L.F...Teii  r 

F Same  hour.     TuraultuouH  spray   of    illu- 
mined rain -cloud. 

F Five  minutes  befni 

with  illumined  c 

LB... Same  hour.    Serene  sky.    Full 
ing. 


ITremnton  Castle. 
Light  ctoQds.  Lake  Albano.     Floreic 

Dater  Hora  Qnieti. 

Quite  cload-l  Durhsm. 


Sky  covered  j  Tcmoraire.         Napoleon 
Tarioua  vigaettea. 
Eunilworth. 
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F... 

.Sun  Betting.    DetacLed  light  drri  and  cltar 

Amhoise.                        ^^H 

L... 

.Same  hour.     CloudleBa.     New  moon. 

Troyea. 

L.F. 

.Same  hour.     Heavy  storm  cloada.    Moon- 

Firat  vignette.    Pleasnrea 
of  Memory. 

L.B. 

.SuD  juBt  Bet.     Sk;  covered  with  clouds. 
New  moon  wetting. 

Caudebec 

L.B. 

.San   flvB   minuteH   aet.    Strong  twilight, 

Wlldernesa    of     Engedi. 

with  storm  clouds.     Full  moooriaa. 

Assoa. 

L.B. 

.Same  hour.     Sereae,  with  light  clouda. 

Montjan. 

L.B. 

. Same  hoar.     Serune.     Now  moon. 

Pyramid  of  Caius  CeBUus. 

L.B. 

.  Sun  a  quarter  of  an  hour  aet.     Cloudlesa. 

Chateau  de  Bloia. 

L.F. 

.  Sun  hair  aji  hour  eot.     Light  cirri. 

Clairmont. 

F... 

.Samehour,    Dead  calm  at  sea.    Newmoon 
and  evening  Btar. 

Cowes.                            ^^m 

F... 

.Bun  throe  quarters  of  an  hour  Bot.     Moon 
Btruggllng  through  Btorm    clouds,  over 

Folkestone.              ^^H 

heavy  sea.                                                                            ^^^^^^^H 

^^^^^1 

F... 

.An  hour  after  aunaet.    No  moon.     Torch- 
light. 

St.  Julien,     Tours.     ^H 

F... 

.Samehour.     Moonriemg.     Fire  from  fvir- 

Dudley.                       ^H 

L.F. 

..Same    hour,   with  storm    clonds.     Moon 
rising. 

Nantes.                         ^H 

•Jj... 

.Same  hour,  with  li^ht  of  rockets  and  fire. 

Juliet  and  her  NuAa  ^| 

F... 

.Midnight.    Moonless,  with  light-houses. 

Calais. 

Same  hour,  with  firo-Ught. 

Burning    of     Parliament 
Houses. 

F... 

.Ditto.    Full  moon.    Qear  air.  with  delicate 
cloudH.     Light-houBes. 

Towers  of  the  Hevi.      ^^ 

F... 

.Ditto,  with  cooflagration,  battle  amoke,  and 

Waterloo,                       ^H 

F... 

.Ditto.    Moonlight  through   mist.     Build- 

Yignette.     St.    Herbe^^l 

ings  illuminated  in  interior. 

HH 

iS"... 

.Ditto.     Full  moon  with  halo.    Light  rain- 

St.  DeniB.                       ^H 

donda. 

■ 

F... 

.Full  moon.     Perfectly  serene.     Sky   cov- 

Alnwick.   Vignette  of  Rl- 

1 

ered  with  while  drri. 

alto.and  Bridge  of  Sighg. 

BTtrnth  of  earth,  we  mean  the  faithful  representation  of  fiie 
.iftcta  and  fomis  of  the  bare  ground,  considered  as  entirely 
diTSBted  of  vRgotatioii,  through  whatever  disguise,  or  nnder  what- 
ever  modification  the  clothing  of  the  landscape 
ha  orguriiBtion  may  occasion.  Ground  is  to  the  landscape  painter 
gaiT  iDiportBuco  what  tho  naked  human  hody  is  to  the  historical. 
Tlie  growth  of  vegetation,  the  action  of  water,  and 
even  of  clouds  upon  it  and  around  it,  are  so  far  suhject  and  snh- 
©rdinate  to  its  forms,  as  the  folds  of  the  dress  and  the  fall  of  the 
tair  are  to  the  modulation  of  the  animal  anatomy.  Nor  is  this 
anatomy  always  bo  concealed,  but  in  all  sublime  compositions, 
Whether  of  nature  or  art,  it  must  be  seen  in  its  naked  purity, 
■The  laws  of  the  organization  of  the  earth  are  distinct  and  fised 
ae  those  of  the  animal  frame,  simpler  and  broader,  but  equally 
authoritative  and  inviolable.  Their  results  may  be  arrived  at 
without  knowledge  of  the  interior  mechanism  ;  but  for  that 
Pery  reason  ignorance  of  them  is  the  more  disgraceful,  and  vio- 
lation of  them  more  unpardonable.  They  are  in  the  landscape 
the  foundation  of  all  other  truths — the  most  necessary,  there- 
lore,  even  if  they  were  not  in  themselves  attractive ;  but  they 
IS  beautiful  as  they  arc  essential,  and  every  abandonment  of 
'  them  by  the  artist  must  end  in  deformity  as  it  begins  in  false- 
hood. 

T/istsuch  abandonment  ia  constant  and  total  in  the  works  of 
/Ae  old  masters,  las  escaped  detectioii,  oiiV^  \iecwj3fe  lA  -^xsa^a 
gvneraUj  cogfflizanfc  of  art,  few  "ha^e  spent  V\mB  li^QN^^^  m^Ka 
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ionntries  to  perceive  the  certainty  of  tlic  laws  of  hill  anatomy ; 
S  B.  The  f light  at-  "■"'1  b^cause  few,  even  of  those  who  poHsess  such 
^V™to  ibemf  opportunities,  ever  think  of  the  common  earth  be- 
Sndy  by  n^dom  ^^^^^  their  fcet,  aa  anything' poHsessing  specific 
**"""■  form,  or  governed  by  steadfast  principles.     That 

■fluch  abandonment  should  have  taken  place  cannot  be  suiprising, 
hpfter  what  we  have  seen  of  their  fidelity  to  skies.  Those  aEtiata 
'ho,  day  after  day,  could  so  falsely  represent  what- was  forever 
before  their  eyes,  wlien  it  was  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
and  attractive  parts  of  their  picture,  can  scarcely  be  expected  to 
live  with  tnith  what  they  could  see  only  partially  and  at  inter- 
and  what  was  only  to  bo  in  their  picture  a  blue  line  in  the 
lorizon,  or  a  bright  spot  under  the  feet  of  their  figures. 

That  riuch  should  be  all  the  space  allotted  by  the  olil  laad- 
capo  painters  to  the  most  magnificent  phenomena  of  natitre ; 
Hiat  the  only  traces  of  those  Apennines,  which  in  Claude's  walks 
^ong  the  brow  of  the  Pincian,  forovor  bounded  his  horizon  with 
their  azure  wall,  should,  in  his  pictures,  be  a  cold  white  outline 
the  extreme  of  his  tame  distance  ;  and  that  Salvator's  so- 
ioums  amoug  their  fastnessea  should  only  have  taught  him  to 
jdielter  his  banditti  with  such  paltry  morsels  of  crag  as  an  Alpine 
ttream  would  toss  down  before  it  like  a  foam-globe  ;  though  it 
ly  indeed  escite  our  surprise,  will,  perhaps,  when  wo  have 
how  these  slight  passages  are  executed,  be  rather  a  subject 
tf  congratulation  than  of  regret.  It  might,  indeed,  have  short- 
med  our  labor  in  the  investigation  of  mountain  truth,  had  not 
podem  artists  been  so  vast,  comprehensive,  and  multitudinous 
n  their  mountain  drawings,  aa  to  compel  us,  in  order  to  form 
;he  slightest  estimate  of  their  knowledge,  to  enter  into  some 
Bsamination  of  every  variety  of  liiil  scenery.  We  sliall  first  gain 
^me  general  notion  of  the  broad  organization  of  large  masses, 
^d  then  take  those  masses  to  pieces,  until  we  come  down  to  the 
erumbling  soil  of  the  foreground. 

Mountains  are,  tn  the  rest  of  the  body  of  the  earth,  what  vio- 
lent muscular  action  is  to  the  body  of  man.     The 
icture  uf  uie  muscles  and  toudons  of  its  anatomy  are,  in  the 
wi aotion, the  Diouutain,  brought  out  with  fierce  a\ii  wi\iS"'iiBi.Hfe 
energy,  tail  of  expresaion,  ^aaaVoa,  Kai  -ft^s^o-^^'T 
ffie  plains  and  the  lower  hills  are  th.6  lepoae  w^iS-  "^^^^  ii'5,'3^<Nsa 
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^■lotion  of  tho  frame,  when  ita  mnsclee  lie  dormant  and  con- 
^Wftled  beneatli  Hie  lines  of  ita  beauty,  yet  ruling  those  lines 
^Bbeir  every  iinhilation.     This,  then,  is  tlie  first  gmnd  principle 

of  the  truth  of  the  earth.     The  spirit  of  the  hills  is  action 
,     of  the  lowlands,  repose  ;  and  between  those  there  is  to  be  f( 
every  variety  of  motion  and  of  rest ;  from  the  inactive  pi 
Bleeping  like  the  firmument,  with  cities  for  stars,  to  tlie 
peaks,  whieh,  with  heaving  bosoms  and  exulting  limbs,  with  the 
clonda  drifting  like  hair  from  their  bright  foreheads,  lift  up 
their  Titan  hands  to  Heaven,  saying,  ''  I  live  forever  !" 

But  there  ia  this  difference  between  the  action  of  the  earth, 
and  that  of  a  living  creature,  that  while  the  exerted  limb  marks 
its  bones  and  tendons  through  the  flesh,  the  oseited  earth  casts 
Ki  off  the  flesh  altogether,  and  its  bones  come  ont 

Bwne  DQt  from  from  beneath.     Mountains  are  the  bones  of  the 
FiiUnr^uiii  an  cartli,   their   highest    peaks  are  invariably  those 
'"'''"         parts  of  its  anatomy  which  in  the  plains  lie  buried 
nnder  five  and  twenty  thousand  feet  of  solid  thickness  of  super- 
incumbent soil,  and  which  spring  up  in  the  monotaiu  ranges  in 
»Ta8t  pyramids  or  wedges,  flinging  their  garment  of  earth  ai 
Crom  them  on  each  side.     The  masses  of  the  lower  bills  are 
over  and  against  their  sides,  like  the  masses  of  lateral  mi 
against  the  skeleton  arch  of  an  unfinished  bridge,  except 
they  slope  up  to  andlean  against  the  central  ridge  :  and, 
upon  the  slopes  of  these  lower  hills  are  strewed  the  level  hi 
Laprinkled  gravel,  sand,  and  clay,  which  form  the  extent  of 
(champaign.     Here  then  is  another  grand  principle  of  the 
[  earth,  that  the  mountains  must  come  from  under  all,  and 
lupport  of  all ;  and  that  everything  else  must  be  laid  in 
as,  heap  above  heap,  the  plains  being  the  uppermost. 
wsed  to  this  truth  is  every  appearance  of  the  hills  being 
ipon  the  plains,  or  built  upon  them.     Nor  is  this  a  truth  onl] 
iho  earth  on  a  large  scale,  for  every  minor  rock  (in  posltii 

s  out  from  the  soil  about  it  as  an  island  out  of  the 
bg  the  earth  near  it  like  waves  beating  on  its  sides. 

Such  being  the  structure  of  the  framework  of  the  earth,  il 
at  to  be  remembered  that  all  soil  whatsoever,  wherever 
malated  in  greater  quantity  tHan  \a  sAiffii.fc\ftTA  "wi  vusarvftv' 
inosB  of  the  yraU&ovei,  has  boon  ao,  eVthsT  Nj's  'Oa.e  ^ilvswiV. ' 


icipla        , 
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i^orting  agency  of  water,  or  onder  the  guiding  influence  and' 
IB.  strnctnraof  power  of  wati?r.  All  plains  cupable  of  eultiration 
iho^puuna  Hicid-  ^^  deposits  from  some  kind  of  water — some  from 
Srtwn'^'  dcp^4^  swift  and  tremendous  currents,  leaving  their  soil  in 
by  quiei  water,  gwecping  banks  and  furrowed  ridges — others,  and 
this  is  in  mountain  districts  almost  invariably  tho  case,  by  slow 
deposit  from  a  quiet  lake  in  the  mountain  hollow,  which  has 
been  gradually  filled  by  the  soil  can-ied  into  it  by  streams,  which 
Boil  is  of  course  finally  left  spread  at  the  exact  level  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  former  lake,  as  level  as  the  quiet  wat«r  itself.  Hence 
■WG  constantly  meet  with  plains  in  liill  districts,  which  fill  the 
hollows  of  the  hills  with  as  perfect  and  faultless  a  level  as  water, 
and  out  of  which  the  steep  rocks  rise  at  the  edge  with  as  little 
previous  disturbance,  or  indication  of  their  forms  beneath,  as 
they  do  from  the  margin  of  a  quiet  lake.  Every  deUjt — and 
there  is  one  at  tlie  head  of  every  lake  in  every  hill-district — sup- 
plies an  iuataneo  of  this.  The  rocks  at  Altorf  plunge  beneath 
the  plain,  which  the  lake  has  left,  at  as  sharp  an  anglo  as  they 
do  into  the  lake  itself  beside  the  chapel  of  Tell.  The  plain  of 
the  Arve,  at  Sallenche,  is  terminated  so  sharply  by  the  hills  to 
the  south-east,  that  I  have  seen  a  man  sleeping  with  his  back 
supported  aguinst  tho  mountain,  and  his  legs  stretched  on  the 
plain ;  the  slope  which  supported  his  back  rising  5000  feet 
above  him,  and  the  coucli  of  his  legs  stretclied  for  five  miles  be- 
fore him.  In  distant  effect  these  champaigns  lie  like  deep,  blue, 
undisturbed  water,  while  the  mighty  hills  around  them  tufac 
out  from  beneath,  raging  and  tossing  like  a  tumultuous  sea. 
Tho  valleys  of  Meyringon,  Interlachen,  Altorf,  Sallenche,  St. 
Jean  do  Maurienne  ;  the  great  plain  of  Lombardy  itself,  as  seen 
from  Milan  or  Padua,  under  the  Alps,  the  Euganeana,  and  the 
Apennines  ;  and  the  Campo  Felice  under  Vesuvius,  are  a  few, 
out  of  tho  thousand  instances,  which  must  occur  at  once  to  the 
mind  of  every  traveller. 

Let  tho  reader  now  open  Rogers's  Italy,  at  the  seventeenth 

page,  and  look  at  the  vignette  which  heads  it  of  the  battle  of 

Marengo.     It  needs  tio  commont.     It  cannot  but  carry  with  it, 

after  what  has  been  said,  the  inata.'&t  t!iwV\^'Vi's^ 

^^TarBBr-s  Ma-  that  Turner  is  as  much  ol  a  gco\o^\*V  ».?, "W  S-t  cS.  ^ 

Bp^'  painter.     It  is  a  summary  oi  a.\\  ■wtjV'j.Ne>i«.<s^'*>''>''i- 
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H     ing,  and  a  snmmoiy  so  distinct  and  clear,  that  withontanyH 

H  psplaiiation  it  nmst  have  forced  upon  the  mind  the  impresBion 
K  of  auc)i  facta — of  the  plunging  of  the  liilk  uuderni?))th  the  plain 
^ft  — of  the  perfect  level  and  repose  ot  this  latter  laid  in  their  urms, 
^B  and  of  the  tumultuous  action  of  the  emergent  summits. 
^B  Wo  find,  according  to  this  its  internal  stmctare,  which,  I  be- 
^H  lieve,  with  the  assistance  of  Turner,  can  scarcely  now  he  mistm- 
^H  derstood,  that  the  earth  may  ha  considered  as  divided  into  three 
^V  17.  ObubibI  diy^  gToat  classes  of  formation,  which  geology  has 
[I  ^^  "'miMng  already  named  for  ns.  Primary — the  rockfi,  whieh, 
mBBL^piBn^t'E^  though  in  position  lower  than  all  others,  rise  to 
vMiigatioQ.  form  the  central  peaks,  or  interior  nuclei  of  all 
^_  mountain  ranges.  Secondary — the  rocks  which  ure  luid  in  beds 
^H  above  these,  and  which  form  the  greater  proportion  of  all  MD 
^H  scenery.  Tertiary — the  light  beds  of  sand,  gravel,  and  day, 
^H  which  are  strewed  upon  the  surface  of  all,  forming  plains  and 
^H  habitable  territory  for  man.  We  shall  find  it  convenient,  in  ex- 
^H  amining  the  tnith  of  art,  to  adopt,  with  a  little  modification,  the 
^H  geological  arrangement,  considering  first,  the  formation  and 
^H  character  of  tho  highest  or  central  peaks  ;  then  the  general 
^H  Btructuro  of  the  lower  mountains,  including  in  this  divuioO 
^M  those  composed  of  the  various  elates  which  a  geologist  would  call 
''  .  primary  ;  and,  lastly,  the  minutiie  and  most  delicate  charaeten 
of  the  beds  of  these  hills,  when  they  are  so  near  ae  to  becoms 
foreground  objects,  and  tho  structure  of  the  common  soil  which 
usually  forms  the  greater  space  of  an  artist's  foreground.  HenM 
our  task  will  arrange  itself  into  three  divisions — the  inTostiga- 
tion  of  the  central  mountains,  of  the  interior  mountaJna,  a 
the  foreground. 


CHAPTER  11. 


OP  THE   CENTRAL   MOUNTAINS. 


It  does  not  always  follow,  because  a  mountain  is  the  highest 
J  its  group,  that  it  is  in  reality  one  of  the  central  range.  The 
^nngfran  is  only  surpassed  in  elevation,  in  the  chain  of  which  it 
is  a  member,  by  the  Schreckhorn  and  Finster-Aar- 
hanccer  of  tha  hom  ;  but  it  is  entirely  a  secondary  mountain. 
a  pnrm  of  UiB  But  the  central  peaks  are  usually  the  highest,  and 
may  be  considered  as  the  chief  components  of  all 
fountain  scenery  in  tlie  snowy  regions.  Being  composed  of  the 
ftane  rocks  in  all  countries,  their  external  character  is  the  same 
everywhere.     Its  chief  essential  points  are  the  following. 

Their  summite  are  almost  invariably  either  pyramids  or 
Vredges.  Domes  may  be  formed  by  superincumbent  snow,  or 
l^pear  to  be  formed  by  the  continuous  outline  of  a  sharp  ridge 
js.  TboiT  it-  s^^^  transversely,  with  its  precipice  to  the  specta- 
p^S^de"  or  ^°^  '  ^"^  wherever  a  rock  appears,  the  uppermost 
bT^itiBif^  fl^a^  termination  of  that  rock  will  be  a  steep  edgy  ridge, 
or  a  sharp  point,  very  rarely  presenting  even  a  gen- 
Ltie  slope  on  any  of  its  sides,  but  usually  inaccessible  unless  en- 
f  cumbered  with  snow. 

These  pyramids  and  wedges  split  vertically,  or  nearly  so,  giv- 
King  smooth  faces  of  rock,  either  perpendicular  or  very  steeply 
■inclined,  which  appear  to  be  laid  against  the  central  wedge  or 
K|ieak,  like  planka  upright  against  a  wall.  The  surfaces  of  these 
E'^ow  close  parallelism  ;  their  fissures  are  vertical,  and  cut  them 
Ismootlily,  like  the  edges  of  shaped  planks.  Often  groups  of 
I  these  planks,  if  I  may  so  cull  them,  rise  higher  than  those  he- 
ll them  and  the  central  ridge,  forming  detached  ridges  in- 
PiJliniiig    towards  the  central    one.     The  planks  are  cut  trans- 

lersely,  sometimes  by  graceful  cur\iVmea.T  fea'a^es.  %  %wafe'<A'«i.'e». 
^jr  eiraight  Bssures,  which  are  commoiiVy  pamWeV *to 'Cae  *.»>;«.  "^^ 
e  of  the  sides  of  the  peak,  "wHle  tb.e  mam  toteftSAO^  A  *Cn 
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pUnlca  or  lesTCS  is  ptirallel  to  that  of  its  othor  dde,  or  poiata 

directly  to  its  summit.  But  the  universal  law  of  fracture  is — 
first,  that  it  is  clean  and  sharp,  having  a  perfectly  smooth  anr- 
iace,  and  a  perfectly  sharp  edge  to  all  the  fissures ;  soeondly,  that 
«very  Bfinuro  is  steeply  inclined,  and  tliat  a  horizontal  line,  or  i 
oue  approaching  to  it,  is  an  impossibility,  except  in  some  tam 
of  a  curve. 

Hence,  howevor  the  light  may  fail,  these  peaks  are  seen 
marked  with  sharp  and  defined  shadows,  indicating  the  Bqttare 
edges  of  the  planks  of  which  they  arc  made  up,  -which  shadows 
I  a,  Cinrintt  aonietjmee  are  vertical,  pointing  to  the  summit; 
MMnibiiiiV"""  '"*''  ^""^  oftener  parallel  to  one  of  the  sides  of  the 
■riicUote  or  roBB.  peak,  and  intersected  by  a  second  series,  parallel  to 
,the  other  eido.  Whore  there  has  been  much  disintegration,  the 
peak  is  often  surrounded  with  gronps  of  lower  ridges  or  peaks, 
like  the  leaves  of  an  artichoke  or  a  rose,  all  evidently  part  and 
parcel  of  the  great  peak  ;  but  falling  back  from  it,  as  if  it  were 
a  budding  flower,  expanding  its  leaves  one  by  one. 

Now,  if  I  were  giving  a  lecture  on  geology,  and  were  seareh- 
ing  for  some  means  of  giving  the  most  faithful  idea  possible  of 
the  external  appearance  caused  by  this  structure  of  the  primary 
hills,  I  should  throw  my  geological  outlines  aside, 
nauni«ncof  ibl-ao  and  take  up  Turner's  vignette  of  the  Alps  at  Day- 
in''  his  *'AiiiB'"Bt  break.  After  what  has  been  said,  a  single  glance 
'  at  it  will  be  enough.     Observe  the  exquisite  deci- 

sion with  which  the  edge  of  the  uppermost  plank  of  the  great 
peak  is  indicated  by  its  clear  dark  side  and  shariJ  shadow  ;  then 
the  rise  of  the  second  low  ridge  on  its  side,  only  to  descend  agm'n 
precisely  in  the  same  line ;  the  two  fissures  of  this  peak,  one 
pointing  to  its  summit,  the  other  rigidly  parallel  to  the  great 
slope  which  descends  towards  the  sun;  then  the  sharp  white 
aiguille  on  the  right,  with  the  great  fissure  from  its  summit, 
rigidly  and  severely  square,  as  marked  below,  where  another 
edge  of  rock  is  laid  upon  it.  But  this  is  not  all ;  the  black  rock 
in  the  foreground  is  equally  a  member  of  the  mass,  its  chief 
elope  parallel  with  that  of  the  mountain,  and  all  its  fissures  and 
lines  inclined  in  the  same  direction  ;  aud,  to  complete  the  mass 
of  evidence  more  forcibly  still,  we  have  the  dark  mass  on  the 
Jett  articalated  with  absolute  right  linea,  as  'parallel  as  if  they 
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1  been  drawn  with  a,  ralor,  indicating  the  tops  of  two  of  these 
huge  plates  or  planka,  pointing,  with  tho  universal  tendency,  to 
the  great  ridge,  and  inttTsoctcd  by  fissures  parallel  to  it. 
throughout  the  extent  of  mountain,  not  one  liorizoutal  line, 
approach  to  it,  is  discernible.     This  cannot  be  chance — 

■'t  cannot  be  composition — it  may  not  he  beautiful — perhaps  na- 
nre  is  very  wrong  to  he  so  parallel,  and  very  disagreeable  in  be- 
ing 80  straight ; — hut  this  is  nature,  whether  we  admire  it  or 
Hot. 

In  the  vignette  illustration  to  Jacqueline,  ivo  have  another 
series  of  peaks,  whose  structure  is  less  developed,  owing  to 
their  distance,  but  equally  clear  and  faithful  in  all  points,  as  far 
as  it  is  given.  But  the  vignettB  of  Aotta,  in  the 
1  AffliU  ud  Italy,  is  perhaps  more  striking  than  any  that 
could  ho  named  for  its  rendering  of  the  perfect 
irallelism  of  the  lower  and  smaller  peaka  with  tho  great  lines 
f  the  mass  they  compose  ;  and  that  of  the  Andes,  the  second  in 
Campbell,  for  its  indication  of  the  multitudes  of  tho  vertical  and 
^ank-like  beds  arranged  almost  like  the  leaves  of  a  flower. 
'bis  last  especially,  one  of  the  very  noblest,  most  faithfid,  moat 
icientific  statements  of  mountain  form  which  even  Turner  has 
prer  made,  can  leave  little  more  to  be  said  or  doubted. 

Now,  whenever  these  vast  peaks,  rising  from  13,000  to  24,000 
eet  above  the  sea,  form  part  of  anything  like  a  landscape,  that 
B  to  say,  whenever  tho  spectator  beholds  them  from  tho  region 
of  vegetation,  or  oven  from  any  distance  at  whicli 
ii»Wfi«e. tnd ecin-  it  18  possiblc  to  gct  Something  like  a  view  of  their 
fibct  on  ^1  Micb  whole  mass,  they  must  be  at  eo  great  a  distance  from 
him  aa  to  become  aerial  and  faint  iii  all  their  de- 
aila.  Their  summits,  and  all  those  higher  masses  of  whose  char- 
«ter  wo  have  been  speaking,  can  by  no  possibility  he  nearer  to 
lim  than  twelve  or  fifteen  miles ;  to  approach  them  nearer  he 
oust  climb — must  leave  the  region  of  vegetation,  and  must  con- 
Ino  his  view  to  a  part,  and  that  a  very  limited  one,  of  the  moim- 
ain  he  is  ascending.  Whenever,  therefore,  these  mountains  are 
over  anything  like  vegetation,  or  are  scon  in  mass,  they 
ttUBt  he  in  the  far  distance.  Most  artists  would  treat  an  liori- 
lon  fifteen  miles  off  very  much  aa  if  it  were  mere  air  ;  and 
Sioagh  the  greater  cleamesa  ol  the  upper  a.\i  ■jfcToivt'i '^^is V-v^ 
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tnmmitfl  to  bo  eeon  with  oxtriwrdinary  distiuctness,  yet  they 
never  can  by  iiny  possibility  have  dark  or  deep  shadows,  orin- 
tenao  dark  relief  against  a  light.  Clear  they  may  be,  but  faint 
they  Tnuet  be,  and  their  great  and  prevailing  characteristic,  a& 
listinguished  from  otiier  moantaiiis,  is  want  of  apparent  solid- 
ity. They  rise  in  the  morning  light  rather  like  sharp  shades, 
Cast  up  into  the  sky,  than  solid  eartli.  Their  lights  are  pure, 
^ueate,  and  eloud-Iike — their  shadows  transparent,  pale,  and 
ppaloacent,  and  often  indiatingurshable  from  the  air  around 
them,  so  that  the  mouDtain-too  la  eecn  in  the  heaven  only  by  its 
iBakea  of  motionless  fire. 

Kow,  let  me  onco  more  ask,  though  I  am  sufficiently  tired  of 
asking,  what  record  have  we  of  anything  like  thia  in  the  works 
of  the  old  masters  ?  There  is  no  vestige  in  any  eiisting  picture 
of  the  slightest  effort  to  represent  the  high  hill 
if  BY  rtndiTiuK  rauges ;  and  as  for  euch  drawing  of  their  forma  as 
—  '-  -icieni  we  have  found  in  Turner,  we  might  as  well  look 
for  them  among  the  Chinese.     Very  possibly  it 

y  he  all  quite  right, — very  probably  these  men  showed  the 
jBost  cultivated  taste,  the  moat  unerring  judgment,  in  illhug 
.their  pictures  with  mole-hills  and  aand-heaps.  Very  probably 
the  withered  and  poisonous  banks  of  Avenius,  and  the  sand  and 
cinders  of  the  Campagna,  are  much  more  sublime  things  than 
the  Alps  ;  but  still  what  limited  truth  it  is,  if  truth  it  be,  when 
through  the  last  fifty  pages  we  have  been  pointing  out  fact  after 
ict,  scene  after  scene,  in  clouds  and  hills,  (and  not  individual 
facts  nor  scones,  but  great  and  important  claasea  of  them,)  and 
jtill  wo  have  nothing  to  aaj  when  we  come  to  the  old  masters ; 
but,  "  they  arc  not  here."     Yet  thia  ia  what  we  hear  so  con- 

Lntly  called  painting  "  general "  nature. 

Although,  however,  there  is  no  vestige  among  the  old  mastorfl 
of  any  effort  to  represent  the  attributes  of  the  higher  mountains 
(een  in  comparative  proximity,  wo  aro  not  altogether  left  with- 
out evidence  of  their  having  thought  of  them  as 

lerepreBBnta-  Bources  of  light  in  the  extreme  distance,  as  for  ex- 

diswnces  of  ample,  in  that  of  the  reputed  Claude  in  our  KlV- 

*■  tional  Gallery,  called  fue  'ilV-a.TOa?,!!  fA.  \.?,mua  and 

Rebecca.  I  bare  not  tho  sligMeat  doubt  ol\tft\i>i\iis.a.^w*,  «s^ 
crable  copy  ;  for  there  is  not  one  touck  uoxAi^e  ^>1  b-»^  iwaai 


painting  in  the  whole  picture  ;  hut  as  eonnoiBSGurs  have  consid- 
ered it  .1  Claude,  as  it  has  been  pat  in  our  Gallery  for  u  Claude, 
and  as  people  admire  it  every  day  for  a  Claude,  I  may  at  least 
presume  it  has  those  qualities  of  Claude  in  it  which  are  wont  to 
eseito  the  public  admiration,  though  it  possesBea  none  of  those 
which  sometimes  give  liim  claim  to  it ;  and  I  have  so  reasoned, 
aud  shall  conttuuo  to  reason  upon  it,  esjiecially  with  respect  to 
facts  of  form,  which  cannot  have  been  much  altered  by  the 
copyist.  In  the  distance  of  that  picture  (as  well  as  in  that  of 
the  Sinon  before  Priam,  which  I  have  little  doubt  is  at  least 
partially  original,  and  whose  central  group  of  trees  is  a  very  noble 
piece  of  painting)  is  something  white,  which  I  believe  must  be 
intended  for  a  snowy  mountain,  because  I  do  not  see  that  it 
can  well  be  intended  for  anything  else.  Now  no 
waiitofinaHiiUpdomonntaiu  of  elevation  sufficient  to  be  so  sheeted 

ind nerlDl dlaUnce.      -,,  ,       ,  ,  -,  .,-,        ,    , 

With  perpetual  snow,  can  by  any  possibility  sink  so 
low  on  the  horizon  as  this  something  of  Claude's,  nnless  it  be  at 
a  distance  of  from  fifty  to  seventy  miles.  At  snch  distances, 
though  the  outline  ia  invariably  sharp  and  edgy  to  an  excess,  yet 
all  the  circumstances  of  aerial  perspective,  faiutness  of  shadow, 
and  isolation  of  light,  which  I  have  described  as  characteristic 
of  the  Alps  fifteen  miles  off,  take  place,  of  coarse,  in  a  threefold 
degree ;  the  mountains  rise  from  the  horizon  like  transparent 
films,  only  distinguishable  from  miat  by  their  excessively  keen 
edges,  .and  their  brilliant  flashes  of  sudden  light ;  they  are  aa 
unsubstantial  as  the  air  itself,  and  impress  their  enormous  size 
by  means  of  this  aerialnoas,  in  a  far  greater  degree  at  these  vast 
distances,  than  even  whoa  towering  above  the  spectator's  head. 
Kow,  I  ask  of  the  candid  observer,  if  there  he  the  smallest  ves- 
tige of  an  effort  to  attain — if  there  be  the  most  miserable,  the 
most  contemptible  shadow  of  attainment  of  such  an  effect  by 
Claude?  Does  that  white  thing  on  the  horizon  look  seventy 
miles  off?  Is  it  faint,  or  fading,  or  to  bo  looked  for  by  the  eye 
before  it  can  be  found  out?  -Does  it  look  high?  does  it  look 
large  ?  does  it  look  impressive  ?  You  cannot  but  feel  that  there 
is  not  a  vestige  of  any  kind  or  species  o£  truth.  mi\\3,tVOT\T.«^% 
^and  that,  however  artistical  it  may  be,  as  giving \)rOi!\a."a(i^  "tQ^Xia 
~'iiaace,  (thoagb,  as  far  as  1  have  any  leeWng  m.  ftiQ  ■ma.ysR.v , "■*- 
r  gires  coldness,)  it  is,  in  the  very  hrancb.  ot  wtV  q-q.  ^■^^3^^ 
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Claudo'a  reputation  chiefly  rests,  aerial  perspective,  burling  dn 
fiance  to  nature  in  her  very  teeth. 

Hut  there  are  worse  luilures  yet  in  this  unlucky  distance. 
Aerial  perspective  is  not  a  matter  uf  paramount  importance,  be- 
cause nature  infringea  its  laws  herself  and  boldly  too,  tliougU 
l».Ainir!oi«iion '^s*'*''' ■'' * '^^''  ^^^^  t'"^  beforo  US;  but  there  (ue 
ofiimcuio  tons.  g^^jQ  j^j^-g  which  nature  never  violates — her  laws  of 
form.  No  mountain  was  ever  raised  to  the  level  of  perpetual 
snow,  without  an  infinite  multiplicity  of  form.  Its  foundatioa 
is  huilt  of  a  hundred  minor  mountains,  and,  from  these,  great 
buttresses  run  in  converging  ridges  to  the  central  peak.  There 
IS  ao  exception  to  this  rule;  no  mountain  15,000  feet  high  ia 
fiver  raised  without  such  preparation  and  variety  of  outwork. 
Consequently,  in  distant  effect,  when  chains  of  such  peaks  are 
visible  at  once,  the  multiplicity  of  form  is  absolutely  oceanic ; 
and  though  it  is  possible  in  near  scenes  to  find  vast  and  simple 
imtsses  composed  of  lines  which  run  unbroken  for  a  thousaoci 
feet,  or  more,  it  is  physically  impoaaible  when  these  masses  aie 
thrown  seventy  miles  back,  to  have  simple  outlines,  for  then 
these  large  features  become  mere  jags,  and  hillocks,  ajid  an 
heaped  and  huddled  together  with  endless  confusion.  To  get  ■ 
simple  form,  seventy  miles  away,  mountain  lines  would  be  re- 
quired unbroken  for  leagues  ;  and  this,  I  repeat,  is  physically 
impossible.  Hence  these  mountains  of  Claude,  having  no  indi- 
cation of  the  steep  vertical  summits  which  we  have  shown  to  ba 
the  chanicteriBtic  of  the  central  ridges,  having  soft  edges'instead 
of  decisive  ones,  simple  forms  (one  line  to  the  plain  on  each 
side)  instead  of  varied  and  broken  ones,  and  being  painted  witli 
a  crude  raw  white,  having  no  transparency,  nor  filminess,  nor 
air  in  it,  instead  of  rising  in  the  opalescent  mystery  which  inva- 
riably charaeterizes  the  distant  snows,  have  the  forms  and  the 
colors  of  heaps  of  chalk  in  a  lime-kiln,  not  of  Alps.  They  are 
destitute  of  energy,  of  height,  of  distance,  of  splendor,  and  of 
variety,  and  are  the  work  of  a  man,  whether  Claude  or  not,  who 
had  neither  feeling  for  nature,  nor  knowledge  of  art. 

I  should  not,  however,  insist  upon  the  faults  of  this  pictnrt» 
til.  BFBDiniiie  belioving  it  to  be  a  co^"j,  aI  \  \vaJV  liscT  seen,  oven 
Seat  vorkB.  jj^  j^jg  jjiggt  gcnumft  -wovVa,  atv  tss.\.i«TOs  ^-v&\am»bt& 

yjaude   with   a.uy  of    theeaaentiai  c\ia.Ti«itew  ol  -aaX-Mft.    "^ 
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■aw- 
ing, 


although  in  his  better  pictures  we  have  always  beautifnl  draw- 
ing of  the  aii;  which  in  the  copy  before  iia  is  entirely  wanting, 
the  real  features  of  the  extreme  mountain  distance  are  equally, 
neglected  or  maligned  in  all.     There  is,  indeed,  air  between  o 
and  it ;  but  ten  miles,  not  seventy  miles,  of  space.     JjCt  us  o 
eerve  a  little  more  closely  the  practice  of  nature  in  such  c 

The  mnltiplicity  of  form  which  I  have  shown  to  he  necessary 
in  tire  outhne,  ia  not  less  felt  in  the  body  of  ^tlie  mass.  For,  in 
rll  extensive  hill  ranges,  there  are  five  or  six  lateral  chains  sep- 

arated  by  deep  valleys,  which  rise  between  the 
fuitrstion  of  the  spectator  and  the  central  ridge,  showiug  tlioir  tops 
icr  ijf  monnuin  oue  ovcr  another,  wa,ve  heyond  wave,  until  tbe  eye 

is  carried  hack  to  the  faintest  and  highest  forms  of 
the  principal  chain.  These  successive  ridges,  and  I  speak  now 
not  merely  of  the  Alps,  but  of  mountains  generally,  even  as  low 
as  3000  feet  above  the  sea,  show  themselves  in  extreme  distance 
merely  as  vertical  shades,  with  very  sharp  outlines,  detached 
from  one  another  by  greater  intensity,  according  to  their  near- 
ness. It  is  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the  eye  can  diacorn 
any  solidity  or  roundness  in  them  ;  the  lights  and  shades  of 
solid  form  are  both  equally  lost  in  the  blue  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  mountain  tella  only  as  a  flat,  sharp-edged  film,  of  which 
multitudes  iuterseet  and  overtop  one  another,  separated  by  the 
greater  faintness  of  the  retiring  masses.  This  is  the  most 
eimplo  and  easily  imitated  arrangement  possible,  and  yet,  both 
in  nature  and  art,  it  expresses  distance  and  size  in  a  way  other- 
wise quite  unattainable.  For  thus,  the  whole  mass  of  one 
monntain  being  of  one  shade  only,  the  smallest  possible  differ- 
ence in  BJiade  will  serve  completely  to  detach  it  from  another, 
and  thus  ten  or  twelve  distances  may  be  made  evident,  when  the 
darkest  and  nearest  is  an  aerial  gi'ay  as  faint  as  the  sky ;  and  the 
beauty  of  such  arrangements  carried  out  as  nature  carries  them, 
to  their  highest  degree,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  feature 
connected  with  hill  scenery  :   you  will  never,  by  any  chance, 

perceive  in  extreme  distance,  anything  like  solid 
ri»B  sppBertnoD  or  f orra  or  projection  of  the  hills.     Each  ia  a.  AaaA., 

iparencj.       ^^^^   /leiTieud/cuIar  film   or  ahade,  ■w\'Oa  a.  ^ftaiX^ 
edge  darkest  at  tbe  summit,  and  lost  as  it  desceii.^,  wai  atocro-^ 
egaaJIf  dark  whether   turned   tovpards   tUe  AigKt  ot   Ixom  V^  \ 
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and  of  these  snccesBive  films  of  mountain  yon  will  proljablj 
have  half  a  dozen,  one  beliind  another,  all  showing  with  per- 
fect clearness  their  every  chasm  and  peak  in  tlie  outline,  and 
not  one  of  them  ehowing  the  alighteat  vestige  of  solidity,  but 
on  the  contrary,  looking  so  thoroughly  transparent,  that  if  it 
BO  happens,  as  I  have  seen  frequently,  that  a  conical  near  hill 
meets  wllh  its  summit  the  separation  of  two  distant  ones, 
BO  that  the  right-liand  slope  of  the  nearer  hill  forma  an  ap- 
parent continuation  of  the  right-hand  slope  of  the  left-hand 
farther  hill,  and  vice  versa,  it  is  impossible  to  get  rid  of  ttie 
impression  that  one  or  the  more  distant  peaks  is  seen  ihrough 
the  other. 

I  may  point  out  in  illustration  of  these  faults,  the  engravbgs 
of  two  drawings  of  precisely  the  same  chain  of  distant  hiUa,— 
Stanfiold'a  Borromean  Islands,  with  the  St.  Gothard  in  the 
jH.  riustratBii  distance,  and  Turner's  Arona,  also  with  the  St 
TDrner'and'awn''^'^^'''^''"' '^  ^^'^  distance.  FaT  be  it  fuom  me  to 
m^  JS|^™f  indicate  the  former  of  these  plates  as  iu  anyway 
the  iMwr.  exemplifying  the.  power  of  Staufield,  or  aflfecting 

his  reputation  ;  it  is  an  unlucky  drawing,  murdered  by  the  en- 
graver, and  as  far  from  being  characteristic  of  Stanfield  as  it  is 
from  being  like  nature,  but  it  is  just  what  I  want,  to  illnstratfi 
the  particular  error  of  which  I  speak ;  and  I  prefer  shownig 
this  error  where  it  accidentally  exists  in  the  works  of  a  really 
great  artist,  standing  there  alone,  to  point  it  out  where  it  ia 
confused  with  other  faults  and  falsehooda  in  the  works  of  in- 
ferior hands.  The  former  of  these  plates  is  an  exumplo  ol 
everything  wliich  a  hill  distance  is  not,  and  the  latter  of  eve^- 
thing  which  it  is.  In  the  former,  we  have  the  mountains  cov- 
ered with  patchy  lights,  whieli  being  of  equal  intensity  whether 
near  or  distant,  confuse  all  the  distancea  together  ;  while  tlie 
eye,  perceiving  that  the  light  falls  so  as  to  give  details  of  BoUd 
form,  yet  finding  nothing  but  insipid  and  formless  spaces  dis- 
played by  it,  is  compelled  to  suppose  that  the  whole  body  of  the 
hill  is  equally  monotonous  and  devoid  of  character  ;  and  the 
effect  upon  it  is  not  one  whit  more  impressive  and  agroe^le 

thaj]  Blight  be  received  from  a  gro\\.\i  <ji  E«.w4.-\\ea.ip,  NCished  into 

injformity  by  recent  rain. 
ComjatjajsitJi  thia  the  diatauce  ol  'I^-fx^tt  m  Kt«-aa..   \^"* 
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totally  imposaiblo  here  to  say  which  way  the  light  falls  t 
distant  hills,  except  by  the  slightly  increased  decision  of  thai 
I  IB.   Turner's     cdgcs  tumcd  towards!  it,  but  thu  greatest  attentica 
""■"■  ia  paid  to  get  these  edges  dceiBive,  yet  full  of  grad*" 

lion,  and  perfectjy  true  in  churactcr  of  form.  All  the  rest  o^J 
the  mountain  ia  then  indiatinguiahable  haze,  and  by  the  faring-^ 
ing  of  these  edges  more  and  more  decisively  over  one  another. 
Turner  has  given  ns  between  the  right-hand  side  of  the  picture 
and  the  snow,  fifteen  distinct  distances,  yet  every  one  of  these 
distajicea  in  itself  palpitating,  changeful,  and  suggesting  subpr 
division  into  countless  multitude.  Something  of  this  is  tra 
able  even  in  the  engraving,  and  all  the  essential  characters  i 
perfectly  well  miU'ked,  I  think  even  the  least  experii 
can  scarcely  but  foci  the  truth  of  this  distance  as  compared  with 
Stanficld's.  In  the  latter,  the  eye  gets  something  of  the  form, 
and  therefore  wonders  it  sees  no  more  ;  the  impression  on  it, 
therefore,  is  of  hills  within  distinctly  visible  distance,  indis- 
cernible through  want  of  light  or  dim  atmosphere  ;  and  the 
effect  is,  of  course,  smallnees  of  space,  with  obscurity  of  light 
and  thickness  of  air.  In  Turner's  the  eye  gets  nothing  of  the 
substance,  and  wonders  it  sees  so  much  of  the  outline  ;  the  im- 
pression is,  therefore,  of  mountains  too  faj  off  to  be  ever  dis- 
tinctly seen,  rendered  clear  by  brilliancy  of  light  and  purity  a 
atmosphere  ;  and  the  effect,  consequently,  vastnesa  of  s 
witli  intensity  of  light  and  crystaUine  transparency  of  air. 

These  truths  are  invariably  given  in  everyone  of  Tnrner'a 
distances,  that  is  to  aay,  we  have  alwflys  in  them  two  principal 
facts  forced  on  our  notice;  transparency,  or  filminess  of  mass, 
and  excessive  sharpness  of  edge.  And  T  wish  par. 
Slitaiice  of  largo  ticularly  to  insist  npon  this  sharpness  of  edge,  be- 
cii^'or!K«i*Yy  cause  it  is  not  a  casual  or  changeful  habit  of  nature ; 
verjt  iioD  a.  jj  j^  the  Unfailing  characteristic  of  all  very  great 
distances.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  slurred  or  melt- 
ing lines  are  characteristic  of  distant  large  objects  ;  they  may 
be  so,  as  before  observed,  (See.  II.  Chap.  IV.  §  4,)  when  the 
focus  of  the  eye  ia  not  adapt^ed  to  them  ;  but,  when  the  eye  ia 
really  direet«d  to  the  distance,  melting  lines  ace  chfl.ta»itoT»t\ii 
OJilf  of  thick  mist  and  vapor  between  ua  anA  t\io  ii\i\(^iA,'a'i'^  '^^ 
the  removal  of  the  object.     If  a   thing  \iaa  c\\aTwit(i\  ■vv^.'.-iii  \\s. 


.  tnese 
g  Buh^^_ 
trao^^H 

icd  eye^^^ 
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ODtlinc,  OB  a  tree  for  inetance,  or  a  mossy  stone,  the  farther  it 
is  removed  from  us,  the  sharper  the  outline  of  the  whole  maaa 
will  lift'ome,  though  in  doing  eo,  the  paj-ticnlar  details  which 
make  uji  ihe  chnracter  will  become  confused  in  the  miiiiner  de- 
scribed in  the  same  chapter.  A  tree  fifty  yards  from  us,  taken 
fts  a  mass,  has  a  soft  outline,  because  the  leaves  and  iutersUcea 
have  Bomo  effect  on  the  eye.  But  put  it  ten  miles  off  againet 
the  sky,  and  its  outline  will  be  so  sharp  tliat  you  cannot  tell  it 
from  a  rock.  There  are  three  trees  on  the  Mont  Saleve,  about 
five  miles  from  Geneva,  which  from  the  city,  as  they  stand  ou 
the  ridge  of  the  hill,  are  seen  defined  against  the  sky.  The 
keenest  eye  in  the  world  could  not  tell  them  from  stones.  So  in 
a  mountain  five  or  six  miles  off,  bushes,  and  heather,  and 
roughnesBOB  of  knotty  ground  and  rock,  have  still  some  effect 
on  the  eye,  and  by  becoming  confused  and  mingled  as  before 
described,  soften  the  outline.  But  let  the  mountain  be  thirty 
miles  off,  and  its  edge  will  be  as  sharp  as  a  knife.  Let  it,  as  is 
the  ease  of  the  Alps,  be  seventy  or  oiglity  miles  off,  and  thongh  it 
has  become  so  faint  that  the  morning  mist  is  not  so  transparent 
its  outline  will  be  beyond  all  imitation  for  excessive  sharpness. 
Thus,  then,  the  character  of  extreme  distance  is  always  escca- 
sive  keenness  of  ^dge.  If  yon  soften  your  outline,  you  eithei  ' 
put  mist  between  you  and  the  object,  and  in  doing  so  dimiiiiA  ' 
your  distance,  for  it  is  impossible  yoii  shonld  see  so  far  throu^ 
mist  aa  through  clear  air  ;  or,  if  jou  keep  an  impression  of  dear 
air,  you  bring  the  abject  close  to  the  observer,  diminish  its  nzS  ' 
in  proportion,  and  if  the  aerial  colors,  excessive  blues,  etc,  bfl 
retained,  represent  an  impossibility. 

Take  Claude's  distance  (in  No.  244,  Dnlwich  Gallery,)*  on 
the  right  of  the  picture.  It  is  as  pure  blue  as  ever  came  from 
the  pallet,  laid  on  thick  ;   you  cannot  see  through  it,  th»n  is- 

not  tlie  slightest  vestige  of  transparency  or  film!-, 
Biia'  dujXn  In  ness  about   it,    and    its   edge   is  soft   and    blunt 

Hcneo,  if  it  be  meant  for  near  hills,  the  bine  it 
impossible,  and  the  want  of  details  impossible,  in  the  clear  at- 
mosphere indicated  through  the  whole  picture.  If  it  be  meant 
for  extreme  distance,   the  bluut  edge  is  impossible,  and  t 

*  One  of  tbii  most  gcuuint  C\a.\).4taWi:iQ- 
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opacity  ia  impossible.  I  do  not  know  a  eingle  distance  of  the 
Italian  school  to  which  the  same  observation  is  not  entirely 
applicable,  except,  perhaps,  one  or  two  of  Nicholas  Poussin's. 
They  always  involve,  under  any  supposition  whatsoever,  at  least 
two  impoasibilitiea. 

I  need  scarcely  mention  in  particular  any  more  of  the  works 

of  Tnrner,  because  there  ia  not  one  of  kia  mountain  distances  in 

■which  these  facts  are  not  fully  exemplified.     Look  at  the  last 

viffnetto— the  Farewell,  in  Itogers's  Italy  ;  observe 

i  18.  The  perpet-     , ,  .  ,  ,      ?,     , ,  ■,  ,  . 

uiii  reniieriuB  ot  tiie  exccssive  suarpness  of  all  the  edges,  almost 
'  " '  amounting  to  lines,  in  the  distance,  while  there  is 
scarcely  one  decisive  edge  in  the  foreground.  Look  at  the  liills 
of  the  distance  in  the  Dunstaffnage,  Glcneoe,  and  Loch  Achray, 
(illustrations  to  Scott,)  in  the  latter  of  wkick  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  Benvcnue  is  itctually  marked  with  a  dark  line.  In  fact, 
Turaer's  usual  mode  of  executing  these  passages  is  perfectly  evi- 
dent in  all  his  di'awings  ;  it  is  not  often  that  we  meet  with  a 
very  broad  dash  of  wet  color  in  his  finished  works,  but  in  these 
distances,  aa  we  before  saw  of  his  shadows,  aU  the  effect  baa 
been  evidently  given  by  a  dash  of  very  moist  pale  color,  prob- 
ably turning  the  paper  upside  down,  so  that  a  very  firm  edge 
may  bo  left  at  the  top  of  the  mountain  as  the  color  dries.  And 
in  the  Battle  of  Marengo  we  find  the  principle  carried  so  far  as 
to  give  nothing  more  than  aetual  outline  for  the  representation 
of  the  extreme  distance,  while  all  the  other  hills  in  the  pictnre 
are  distinctly  darkest  at  the  edge.  This  plate,  though  coai 
executed,  is  yet  one  of  the  noblest  illustrations  of  mouni 
character  and  magnitude  existing. 

Such,  then,  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  highest  peal 
and  extreme  distances  of  all  hills,  as  far  as  the  forms  of 
rocks  themselves,  and  the   aerial  appearances 
pecially  belonging  to  them,  are  alone  concerned. 
There  ia,  bowever,  yet  another  point   to   be  con- 
aidered — the  modification  of  their  form  caused  by  incumbent 
snow. 

■  ^  Pictures  of  winter  scenery  are  nearly  as  common  as  moon- 
"jhtfi,  and  are  usually  executed  by  the  same  order  of  artists, 
that  is  to  say,  the  most  incapable  ;'  it  being  remarkably  easy  to 
epreaent  the  moon  as  a  white  wafer  on  a  black  g^rtmiii, 
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scratch  out  white  branches  on  a  clondy  sky.  Nevertheless, 
among  Flemish  paintings  several  valuable  representations  ol 
winter  are  to  be  found,  anil  some  clever  pieces  of  effect  among 
the  modems,  as  Hunt's,  for  instance,  and  Ue  Wint's.  But  all 
Buch  efforts  end  in  effect  alone,  nor  have  1  ever  in  any  single 
instance  Been  a  snow  wreath,  I  do  not  Bay  thoronghlj,  bat  even 
decently,  drawn. 

In  the  range  of  inorganic  nature,  I  doubt  if  any  object  can 
be  fonnd  more  perfectly  beautiful  than  a  fresh,  deep  snow-drift, 
seen  under  warm  light,*  Its  curves  are  of  inconceivable  per- 
fection and  changeful nesB,  its  snrface  and  transparency  alike 
exquisite,  its  light  and  shade  of  inexhaustible  variety  and 
inimitable  finish,  the  shadows  sharp,  pale,  and  of  heavenly 
color,  the  reflected  lights  intense  and  multitudinoiia,  and 
mingled  with  the  sweet  occurrences  of  transmitted  light.  Ho 
moi-tal  hand  can  approach  the  majesty  or  loveliness  of  it,  yet  it 
is  possible  by  care  and  skill  at  least  to  suggest  the  prcciousnea 
,  of  its  forms  and  intimate  the  nature  of  its  light  and  shade  ;  but 
this  has  never  been  attempted  ;  it  could  not  be  done  except  by 
artists  of  a  rank  exceedingly  high,  and  there  is  eomothing  abont 
the  feeling  of  snow  in  ordinary  scenery  which  such  men  do  not 
like.  But  when  the  same  qualities  are  exhibited  on  a  magnifi- 
cent Alpine  scale  and  in  a  position  where  they  interfere  with  no 
feeling  of  life,  I  see  not  why  they  should  be  neglected,  as  they 
have  hitherto  been,  unless  that  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the 
brilliancy  of  snow  with  a  picturesque  light  and  shade,  is  bo  great 
that  most  good  artists  disguise  or  avoid  the  greater  part  of 
upper  Alpine  scenery,  and  liint  at  the  glacier  so  slightly,  that 
they  do  not  feel  the  necessity  of  careful  study  of  its  forms- 
Habits  of  exaggeration  increase  the  evil :  I  have  seen  a  sketch 
fi'om  nature,  by  one  of  tbe  most  able  of  our  landscape  painten, 
in  which  a  cloud  had  been  mistaken  for  a.  enowy  summit,  and 
the  hint  thus  taken  csaggerated,  as  was  likely,  into  an  enormous 
mass  of  impossible  height,  and  iin intelligent  form,  when  the 
mountain  itself,  for  which  the  cloud  had  been  mistaken,  though 
subtending  an  angle  of  about  eighteen  or  twenty  degi-ees,  ineteftd 
of  the  fifty  attributed  to  it,  was  of  a  form  so  exquisite  that  it 

•  Compare  Part  in.  ^ii^Q-VA-O^-?-^ 
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lit  Lave  been  a  profitable  lesson  truly  studied  to  Phidias, 
hing  but  failure  can  result  from  such  methods  of  sketching, 
I  have  I  ever  seen  a  single  instance  of  au  earnest  study  of 
f  mountains  by  any  one.  Hence,  wherever  they  are  intro- 
d,  their  drawing  is  utterly  unintelligent,  the  forms  being: 
3  of  "white  rocks,  or  of  rocks  lightly  powdered  with  snow, 
wing  sufficiently  that  not  only  the  painters  have  never  studied 
I  mountain  cai-efully  from  below,  but  that  they  have  never' 
libed  into  the  snowy  region.  Harding's  rendering  of  th« 
!i  Alps  (vide  the  engraving  of  Chamonis,  and  of  the  Wengem 
Dp,  in  the  illnatrations  to  Byron)  ia  best ;  bet  even  he  shows 
no  perception  of  the  real  anatomy.  Stanfield  paints  only  white 
rocks  instead  of  snow.  Turner  invariably  avoids  the  difficulty, 
thongh  he  has  shown  himself  capable  of  grapphng  with  it  in  tha 
ice  of  the  Liber  Stndiomm,  (Mer  dc  Glace,)  which  is  very  cold 
and  slippery  and  very  like  ice  ;  but  of  the  crusts  and  wreaths  of 
liie  higher  snow  he  has  taken  no  cognizance.  Even  the  vignettes 
to  Rogers's  Poems  fail  in  this  respect.  It  would  be  vain  to 
attempt  in  this  place  to  give  any  detailed  account  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  upper  snows  ;  but  it  may  be  well  to  note  those 
general  principles  which  every  artist  ought  to  keep  in  mind 
Tchen  ho  has  to  paint  an  Alp. 

Snow  is  modified  by  the  under  forms  of  the  hiU  in  some  sort, 
as  dress  is  by  the  anatomy  of  the  human  fram& 
_.,.__  _f  ub  And  as  no  dress  can  he  weU  laid  on  withont  co3- 
"  ceiving  the  body  beneath,  so  no  Alp  can  be  drawn 

I  its  under  form  is  conceived  first,  and  its  snow  laid  on 
a6s. 
FEvery  high  Alp  has  as  much  snow  upon  it  as  it  can  hold 
'  carry.     It  is  not,  observe,  a  mere  coating  of  snow  of  given 
ipth  throughout,  but  it  is  snow  loaded   on  until  the  rocks 
"can  hold  no  more.     The  surplus   does  not   fall  in  the   win- 
ter, because,  fastened  by  continual  frost,  the  quantity  of  snow 
which  ao  Alp  can  carry  is  greater  than  each  single  winter  can 
bestow  ;  it  falls  in  the  first  mild  days  of  spring  in  enormous 
avalunches.     Afterwards  the  molting  continiies,  gradually  re- 
moving from  all  the  steep  rocks  the  small   quantity  ot  s&iya 
nrfaich  was  all  tbey  could  hold,  and  leaving  themWiacV  KVii.\>«w. 
fewM^  the  accamidated  Gelds  of  unknown  depth,  ->flV\c\\  wwi'o.Y^ 
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the  capaciotis  valleya  and  less  iiiclinod  snpprfices  of  the  nuran- 
tain. 

Hcnco  it  follows  that  the  deepest  anow  does  not  take  nor 
indi cute  the  actual  forma  of  the  rocks  on  which  it  lies,  hut  it 
faangB  from  \Kak  to  peak  in  iiubrokcn  and  flweeping  festoons,  or 
covers  whole  groups  of  peaks,  wliich  afford  it  sufficient  hold, 
with  vast  and  unbroken  domes  :  tlicso  festoons  and  domes  being 
guided  in  their  curves,  and  modified  in  size,  by  the  violence  and 
preTalent  direction  of  the  winter  winds- 

We  have,  therefore,  every  variety  of  indication  of  the  und« 
mountain  form  ;  first,  the  more  coating,  which  is  soon  to  be  witli- 
drawn,  and  which  shows  as  a  mere  sprinkling  op  powdering  after 
a  storm  on  the  higher  peaks  ;  then  the  shallow  incrustation  onlk 
Bteep  sides  glazed  by  the  run.ning  down  of  it's  frequent  meltjnn 
frozen  again  in  Iho  night;  then  the  deep  snow  more  orkM 
cramped  or  modified  by  sudden  eminences  of  emergent  rock,ftr 
hanging  in  fractured  festoons  and  hnge  blue  irregular  cliffa  on 
the  mountain  flanks,  and  over  the  edges  and  summits  of  tiieir 
precipices  in  nodding  drifts,  far  overhanging,  like  a  comia, 
(perilous  things  to  approach  the  edge  of  from  above  ;)  finallj, 
the  pare  accumulation  of  overwhelming  depth,  smooth,  sweef 
ing,  and  almost  cleftlesa,  and  modified  only  by  its  lines  of  drift- 
ing. Countless  phenomena  of  exquisite  beauty  belong  to  escli 
of  these  conditions,  not  to  speak  of  the  transition  of  the  si 
into  ice  at  lower  levels  ;  but  all  on  which  I  shall  at  present 
sist  is  that  tlie  artist  shouid  not  think  of  his  Alp  merely  as  i 
white  mountain,  but  conceive  it  as  a  group  of  peaks  loaded  with 
an  accumulation  of  snow,  and  that  especially  he  should  _avail 
himself  of  the  exquisite  curvatures,  never  failing,  by  which  the 
snow  unites  and  opposes  the  harsh  and  broken  lines  of  the  roet 
I  shall  enter  into  farther  detail  on  this  subject  hereafter;  lit 
present  it  is  useless  to  do  so,  as  I  have  no  examples  to  refer  to, 
either  in  ancient  or  modern  art.  No  statement  of  tliese  facts 
has  hitherto  been  made,  nor  any  evidence  given  even  of  iWr 
observation,  except  by  the  most  inferior  painters.* 

Various  works  in  green  and  white  appear  from  time  to  tin* 

*  r  hear  of  some  atudy  o£  Mpine  scencrj  KmoTi¥,lheprofessoraBtQi 
va:  but  all  foreign  landscape  IhaV  1  ■\\n.ve  t-jer  incWiVtt^ioa-Weo.wW 
ignomat  that  I  hope  for  nothing  esce¥*,troTO.o\n  rMnv^aaTWaw.    ^ 
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1  tlie  walla  of  the  Academy,  like  the  Alps  indeed,  but  so  fright- 

Jdly  like,  that  we  shudder  and  eieken  at  the  sight  of  tliem,  as 

B,     Arerago  ^^  do  when  our  best  friend  showa   ua   into  his 

'  JiM^nd'  it>  dining-room,  to  see  ft  portrait  of  himself,  which 

_„?E'.'l\beM   "  eyerjbody  thinks  very  like."    Wc  should  be  glnd 

to  see  fewer  of  these,  for  Switzerland  is  quite  be- 

1  the  power  of  any  but  first- rate  men,  and  is  exceedingly  bad 

ictice  for  a  rising  artist ;   bat,  let  us  expross  a  liope  that 

B  scenery  will  not  continue  to  bo  neglected  aa  it  has  been, 

»ae  who  alone  are  capable  of  treating  it.     We  love  Italy, 

t  we  hare  had  rather  a  surfeit  of  it  lately  ; — too  many  peaked 

1  and  flat-headed  pines.      We  should  be  very  grateful   to 

[arding  and  Stanfield  if  they  Tvould  refresh  ua  a  little  among 

9  snow,  and  give  us,  what  we  believe  them  to  bo  capable  of 

R,  a  faithful  expression  of  Alpine  ideal.     We  are  well 

fcare  of  the  pain  inflicted  on  an  artist's  mind  by  the  preponder- 

Bce  of  black,  and  white,  and  green,  over  more  available  colors  ; 

nt  there  is  nevertheless  in  generic  Alpine  scenery,  a  fountain 

C  feeling  yet  unopened — a  chord  of  harmony  yet  untouched  by 

It  will  be  atrnck  by  the  first  man  who  can  separate  what 

i  national,  in  Switzerland,  from  what  ia   ideal.     We  do  not 

t  chalets  and  tliree-legged  stools,  cow-bells  and  buttermilk. 

)  want  the  pure  and  holy  hills,   treated  as  a  link  1 

javen  and  earth. 


CHAPTER  m. 


OF  THE   ISFEKIOR   MOUNTAINS. 

"We  liavo  next  to  investigate  tlio  character  of  those  interme- 
|i.  The  mturtor*''''^'' "'"^^'^^  """'"ch  constitate  the  greater  part  of 
diBtai^wied  rrHS ''^'  1^"^'  sccnery,  forming  the  oiitworka  of  the  high 
ing 'diTi^'''inw^'''°S^^'  """^  heing  almost  the  sole  constitnents  of 
'™-  such  lower  groupa  as  tliose  of  Camberland,  Seot- 

laiid,  or  South  Italy. 

All  mountains  whatsoever,  not  composed  of  the  granite  ot 
gneiss  rocks  described  in  the  preceding  chapter,  nor  volcanic, 
(these  latter  being  comparatively  rare,)  are  composed  of  beds, 
not  of  homogeneous,  heaped  materials,  but  of  accnmulBted  lay- 
ers, whether  of  rock  or  soil.  It  may  be  slate,  sandstone,  limo- 
fitone,  gravel,  or  clay  ;  but  whatever  the  anhstancc,  it  is  laid 
in  layers,  not  in  a  mass.  These  layers  are  scarcely  ever  hori- 
zontal, and  may  slope  to  any  degree,  often  occurring  vertical,  tbe 
boldness  of  the  hill  outline  commonly  depending  in  a  gi'eat  de- 
gree on  their  inclination.  In  consequence  ot  this  division  into 
beds,  every  mountain  will  have  two  great  sets  of  lines  moi-o  or 
less  prevailing  in  its  contours — one  indicative  of  the  surfaces  of 
the  beds,  where  they  come  out  from  under  each  otlicr — and  the 
other  indicative  of  the  estromities  or  edges  of  tJie  beds,  whore 
their  continuity  has  been  interrupted.  And  these  two  great  aela 
of  lines  will  commonly  be  at  right  angles  witli  each  other,  or 
nearly  so.  If  the  surface  of  the  bed  approach  a  horizontal  line, 
its  termination  will  approach  the  vertical,  and  this  is  the  most 
usual  and  ordinary  way  in  which  a  precipice  is  produced. 

Farther,  in  almost  all  rocks  there  is  a  third  division  of  sub- 
stance, which  gives  to  their  beds  a  tendency  to  split  transversely 
in  some  directions  rather  than  others,  giving  rise  to  what  geolo- 
gists call  "joints,"  and  throwing  the  whole  rock 

Sa.    Further divi- ?  ,      ,,      ,  ,  ■,,■■,-,  ,,     .    .1 

»/oo  or  liesefledfl  into  blocks  more  or  less  rhomb o i dal ;  so  that  the 
Hf  JO  Ills.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  teimmatei  \i-g  Vqtq  qt  TdJj.'gii  edgps, 

mt;  hy  /aces  comparatively  Bmooftv  mi  e-sm,  ^wi.^-^  "-vafia-MSLXa 
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eaoh  other  at  somo  definite  angle.  Tlie  whole  arrangement  may 
be  tolerably  represented  by  the  hricka  of  a  wall,  whose  tiers  may 
be  considered  as  strata,  and  whose  eidea  and  extremities  will 
represent  the  joints  by  which  those  strata  are  divided,  varying, 
however,  their  direction  in  different  rocks,  and  in  the  same  rock 
under  differing  circnmstances. 

Finally,  in  the  slates,  graiiwackos,  and  some  calcareous  beds, 
in  the  greater  namber,  indeed,  of  mountain  rocks,  wo  find.] 
anotlier  most  conspicnous  feature  of  general  structure — the  linea 
of  lamination,  which  divide  the  whole  rock  into  att 
iinta  of  laraiia-  infinite  number  of  dclicate  plates  or  layers,  some- 
times parallel  to  the  direction  or  "  strike"  of  the 
strata,  oftener  obliquely  crossing  it,  and  sometimes,  apparently, 
altogether  independent  of  it,  maintaining  a  consistent  and  nn- 
vai-ying  slope  tlirough  a  series  of  bods  contorted  and  undulating 
in  every  conceivable  direction.  These  lines  of  lamination  extend 
their  influence  to  the  smallest  fragment,  causing  it  (as,  for  ex- 
ample, common  roofing  slate)  to  break  smooth  in  one  direction, 
and  with  a  ragged  edge  in  another,  and  marking  the  fuces  of  the 
beds  and  joints  with  distinct  and  numberless  lines,  commonly 
far  more  conspicnous  in  a  near  view  than  the  larger  and  more 
important  divisions. 

Now,  it  cannot  be  too  carefully  held  in  mind,  in  examining 
the  principles  of  mountain  structure,  tliat  nearly  all  the  laws  of 
nature  with  respect  to  external  form  are  rather  universal  ten- 
dencies, evidenced  by  a  plurality  of  instances,  than 
■eemiDE  niicer-  imperative  necessities  complied  with  by  all.  For 
wMbS  these i«\vb  lustanco,  it  may  be  said  to  be  a  universal  law  with 
respect  to  the  boughs  of  all  trees  that  they  incline 
their  extremities  more  to  the  ground  in  proportion  as  they  are 
lower  on  the  trunk,  and  that  the  higher  their  point  of  insertion 
is,  the  more  they  share  in  the  upward  tendency  of  the  trunk 
itself.  But  yet  there  is  not  a  single  group  of  boughs  in  any  one 
tree  which  does  not  show  exceptions  to  the  rule,  and  present 
boughs  lower  in  insertion,  and  yet  steeper  in  inclination,  than  ^H 
their  neighbors.  Nor  is  this  defect  or  deformity,  but  the  resolt  <^H 
of  the  constant  habit  of  natnre  to  carry  vai'ujty  mte  V^^  •lec^'^H 

EeipleSy  Bad  make  the  symmetry  and  hoavity  ol  Vex  \a.^%'0o». 
feli  hj  the  grace  and  accidentalism  "WitVi  -wUVcW  'Oac^  w& 
k . . I 
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carried  out.  No  one  familiar  with  Mii^e  could  doubt  for  an 
iustuat  of  the  necessity  of  giving  evidence  of  this  downinird 
tendency  in  the  boufrhs ;  but  it  would  be  nearly  as  great  iin 
offence  againet  truth  to  make  the  law  hold  good  with  every  indi- 
vidual branch,  as  not  to  exhibit  its  influence  on  the  majority. 
Sow,  though  the  laws  of  mountain  form  are  more  rigid  and  con- 
Htant  IhftQ  thoao  of  vegetation,  they  are  subject  to  the  aama 
Bpecics  of  exception  in  carrying  out.  Though  every  mountain 
has  these  groat  tendencies  in  its  lines,  not  one  in  a  thousand  of 
those  lines  is  absolutely  consistent  with  and  obedient  to  this 
universal  tendency.  There  are  lines  in  every  direction,  and  ot 
almost  every  kind,  but  the  sum  and  aggregate  of  those  lines  will 
invariably  indicate  the  universal  force  and  influonco  to  which 
they  are  all  subjected  ;  :ind  of  those  lines  tiiero  will,  I  repeat, 
be  two  principal  sets  or  classes,  pretty  nearly  at  right  an^es 
with  each  other.  When  both  are  inclined,  they  give  rise  to 
peaks  or  ridges  ;  when  one  is  nearly  horizontal  and  ths  otier 
vertical,  to  table-lands  and  precipices. 

This  then  is  the  broad  organization  of  all  hills,  modified 
afterwards  by  time  and  weather,  concealed  by  superincumbent 
soil  and  vegetation,  and  ramified  into  minor  and  more  delicata 
details  in  a  way  presently  to  be  considered,  but  nevertheless  uni- 
versal in  its  great  first  influence,  and  giving  to  all  mountains  a 
particular  cast  and  inclination  ;  like  the  exertion  of  volnntaiy 
power  in  a  definite  direction,  an  internal  spirit,  manifesting 
itaelf  in  every  crag,  and  breathing  in  every  slope,  flinging  and 
forcing  the  mighty  mass  towards  the  heaven  with  an  expression 
and  an  energy  like  that  of  life. 

Now,  as  in  the  case  of  the  stmctnre  of  the  central  peaks 
described  above,  so  also  iiero,  if  I  had  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  this 
organization  of  the  lower  hills,  where  it  is  seen  in  its  greatest 
\i.  Tho  perftct  perfection,  with  a  more  view  to  geological  truth,  I 
iiimTfuTurnEr^s  ^hoiild  uot  refer  to  any  geological  drawings,  but  I 
Loch  coriBidu.  should  take  the  Loch  Coriskin  of  Turner.  It  has 
luckily  been  admirably  engraved,  and  for  al!  purposes  of  reason- 
ing or  form,  is  nearly  as  effective  in  the  print  as  in  tlie  drawing. 
Looking  at  any  group  of  the  multitudinous  linos  which  make  up 
nasa  of  mountain,  they  a,T[ipca.T  tQ\iaTOTiR\\in  ■m-s'sW'W  and 
viierc  ;  thoro  are  noiiis  \>axa.\\e\  tu  taaV  o'^ari , -wOTift  ^wK^a, 
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jng  each  othor  for  a  moment ;  yet  the  whole  maaa  is  felt  at 
ice  to  bo  composed  with  the  most  rigid  parallelism,  the  surfaces 
!  the  beds  towards  the  left,  their  edges  or  escariimeuts  toivai-ds 
le  right.  In  the  centre,  near  the  top  of  the  ridge,  the  edge  of 
bed  is  beautifully  defined,  casting  its  shadow  on  the  surface  of 
beneath  it ;  this  shadow  marking  by  tliroe  jags  the 
laused  in  the  inferior  one  by  throe  of  its  parallel  joints, 
very  peak  in  the  distance  is  evidently  subject  to  the  same 
■eat  influence,  and  the  evidence  is  completed  by  the  iiatnesa 
id  evenness  of  the  steep  snrfgj^es  of  the  beds  wiiicli  rise  out  of 
le  lake  on  the  estreme  right,  parallol  with  those  in  the  centre. 

Turn  to  Gleneoe,  in  tlie  same  series  (the  Illustrations  to  Scott). 
'e  have  in  the  mass  of  mountain  on  the  left,  the  most  beautiful 

ication  of  vertical  beds  of  a  finely  laminated  rock,  terminated 
L  Qimcoeand  '^Y  ^^^^^  joints  towurds  tho  prcciplco  ;  while  the 
lerworkd.  wholo  swoep  of  the  landscape,  as  far  as  the  most 
etaat  peaks,  is  evidently  governed  by  one  great  and  simple 
ndeaoy  upwards  to  the  left,  those  most  distant  peaks  themselves 
ing  over  one  another  in  the  same  direction.  In  the  Daphno 
inting  with  Lcucippus,  tho  mountains  on  tho  left  descend  in 
ro  precipices  to  tho  plain,  each  of  which  is  formed  by  a  vast 
carpment  of  the  beds  whose  iipper  surfaces  are  shown  between 
(B  two  cliffs,  sinking  with  an  even  slope  from  the  summit  of 
le  lowest  to  the  base  of  the  highest,  under  which  they  evi- 
aitly  descend,  being  exposed  in  tliis  manner  for  a  length  of  five 
■  bIs  miles.  Tlie  same  structure  is  shown,  though  with  more 
implicated  development,  on  the  left  of  tho  Loch  Katrine. 
But  perhaps  tho  finest  instance,  or  at  least  the  most 
marked  of  all,  will  be  found  in  the  exquisite  Mount 
ibanon,  with  the  convent  of  St.  Antonio,  engraved  in  Findcn's 
ible.  There  is  not  one  shade  nor  touch  on  the  rock  which  isl 
ot  indicative  of  the  lines  of  stratification  ;  and  every  fracture 
marked  with  a  straigiilforward  simplicity  which  makes  you 
el  that  tlie  artist  has  nothing  in  his  heart  but  a  keen  love  of 
le  pure  unmodified  truth  ;  there  is  no  effort  to  disguise  the 
spetition  of  forms,  no  apparent  aim  at  artificial  arrangement  or 
tentific  grouping ;  the  rocks  are  laid  one  above  ai\ot\vfet  ■^Stfo. 
ihfisitatjn^  decision  ;  every  shade  ia  undetatooi  m  Ui  ■«w«svfeV!i5j, 
ti  as  a  darJc  side,  or  a  shadow,  or  a  fissuYe,  ai\ii  ■^ox\.  «\a.-^  a^Kft- 
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from  one  block  or  bod  to  another  until  you  reach  the  moanS^^ 
Bummit.  And  yet,  though  tliere  seeraa  bo  effort  to  diegnise  the 
repetition  of  forniB,  ace  how  it  is  disguised,  just  jib  nature  would 
have  done  it,  by  the  perpetual  play  and  chaogefulnesa  of  the 
very  lines  which  appear  bo  parallel ;  now  bending  a  little  up,  or 
down,  or  losing  themselves,  or  rnnning  into  each  other,  the  old 
Btory  over  and  over  again, — infinity.  For  here  is  still  the  great 
distinction  between  Turner's  work  and  that  of  a  common  artifli 
Hundreds  could  have  given  the  parallelism  of  blocks,  bnt  Bone 
but  himself  could  have  done  so  without  the  actiial  repetition  of 
a  ainglo  lino  or  feature. 

Now  compare  with  this  the  second  mountain  from  the  left  in 
the  picture  of  Salvator,  No.  230  in  the  Dulwich  Gallery.  The 
whole  is  first  laid  in  with  a  very  delicate  and  maeterly  gr^, 
right  in  tone,  agreeable  in  color,  quite  unobje»- 
with  tiio'wlfrkof  tionable  for  a  beginning.  But  how  is  this  taai&a 
into  rock  ?  On  the  light  aide  Salvator  gives  UB  a 
multitude  of  touches,  all  exactly  like  one  another,  and  therefore, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  quite  patterns  of  perfection  in  rock-drawing, 
since  they  are  too  good  to  be  even  varied.  Every  touch  is  a 
dash  of  the  brush,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  shape  of  a  comma, 
round  and  bright  at  the  top,  convex  on  its  right  side,  concave 
on  its  left,  and  melting  off  at  the  bottom  into  the  gray.  These 
are  laid  in  confusion  one  above  another,  some  jialer,  some 
brighter,  some  scarcely  discernible,  but  all  alike  in  shape. 
Now,  I  am  not  aware  myself  of  any  particular  object,  either  in 
earth  or  heaven,  which  these  said  touches  do  at  all  resemble  or 
portray.  I  do  not,  however,  assort  that  they  may  not  resemble 
something — feathers,  perhaps  ;  but  I  do  say.  and  say  with  per- 
fect confidence,  that  they  may  he  Chinese  for  rocks,  or  Sanscrit 
for  rocks,  or  symbolical  of  rocks  in  some  mysterious  and  un- 
developed character  ;  bnt  that  they  are  no  more  Ube  rocks  than 
the  brush  that  made  them.  The  dark  sideti  appear  to  embrace 
and  overhang  the  lights  ;  they  cast  no  shadows,  are  broken  by 
no  lissurcs,  and  furnish,  as  food  for  contemplation,  nothing  bnt 

^ries  of  concave  curves. 

Yei  if  we  go  on  to  No.  269,  we  ehall  find  something  a  great 
i^eal  worse.     I  can  believe  Gas'par  '^oumTi  cK^aiAft  ^il  wnsosifc- 
ig-  as  much  sin  against  nature  aa  most  ^o-^Xe  ■.  VA  \  weAsk^'^ 

I  1^ ^ 
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o  not  suspect  him  of  hiiving  had  any  hand  in  this  thing,  at  least 
it  Fuue-  after  he  was  teu  years  old.     Keyertholess,  it  showa 
what  he  ie  supposed  capahle  of  by  his  admirers, 
tnd  will  serve  for  a  broad  illustration  of  all  those  absnrditiea 
■rhicli  he  Lioidelf  iu  a  less  degree,  aud  with  feeling  and  thought 
B  atone  for  them,  perpetually  commits.     Take  the  wliite  bit  of 
X3k  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  jaat  above  tho  right  arm 
f  the  NJohe,  aad  tell  mo  of  what  the  sqnare  green  daubs  of  the 
rash  at  its  base  can  be  conjectured  to  be  typical.     Rocks  with 
rie-browTi  liglit  sides,  and  rich  green  dark  sides,  are  a  phenom- 
enon perhaps  occurring  in  some  of  the  improved  passages  of 
natnre  among  our  Cumberland  lakes  ;  where  I  remember  once 
^having  seeu  a  bed  of  roses,  of  peculiar  magnificence,  tastefully 
Bj^d  artistically  assisted  in  efTect  by  tho  roeks  above  it  being 
^Bftinted  pink  to  match  ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  they  are  a  kind 
^^  thing  ■Fhich  the  clumsinesa  and  false  taste  of  nature  can  be 
supposed  frequently  to  produce  ;  even  granting  that  these  same 
sweeps  of  the  brush  could,  by  any  exercise  of  the  imagination, 
be  conceived  representative  of  a  dark,  or  any  other  side,  which 
1b  iar  more  than  I  am  iuclincd  to  grant  ;  seeing  that  there  ia  no 
lat  shadow,  no  appearance  of  reflected  light,  of  substance,  or 
[  character  on  the  edge  ;  nothing,  in  short,  but  pure,  staring 
1  paint,  scratched  heavily  on  a  white  ground.     Nor  is  there 
jh  touch  in  the  picture  more  expressive.     All  are  the  mere  drag- 
png  of  the  brush  here  and  there  and  everywhere,  without  mean- 
ing or  intention  ;  winding,  twisting,  zigzagging,  doing  anything 
n  fact  which  may  serve  to  break  up  the  liglit  and  destroy  its 
readth,  without  bestowing  in  return  one  hint  or  shadow  of  any- 
iiing  like  form.     This  picture  is,  indeed,  au  extraordinary  ease, 
4it  the  Salvator  above  mentioned  is  a  characteristic  and  exceed- 
^gly  favorable  example  of  the  usual  mode  of  mountain  drawing 
mong  the  old  landscape  painters.*    Their  admirers  may  be 
ifllleaged  to  bring  forward  a  single  instance  of  their  expreaa- 
ig,  or  even  appearing  to  have  noted,  the  great  laws  of  structure 
tbove  explained.     Their  hiUa  are,  without  exception,  irregular 

•  1  have  above  exhausted  all  terraa  of  vituperation,  and  probaLly  dia- 

1  the  reader ;  and  yet  I  have  not  spoken  "«'ifti  cnoQ^  «i'Jc-t\\'3  --  "V 
w  not  any  terms  of  blame  that  are  bitter  enough  to  tJooaXaft  \Ma'Oiq  ■&* 
"  ndffliFiD^of  Salvtttor  in  the  pictures  oltiiaVitt-V^jiwai, 
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earthy  heaps,  without  energy  or  direotion  of  any  kind, 
with  shapeless  ehiidowa  and  ineaoinglesB  linps ;  sometimes,  in- 
deed, wliero  great  fiublimity  lias  been  aimed  at,  approximating 
to  the  pure  and  exalted  ideal  of  rocka,  whifli,  in  the  most  artis- 
tical  specimens  of  Glnna  cups  and  plates,  we  eeo  suspended  from 
aerial  pagodas,  or  balaneed  upon  peacocks'  tails,  but  never  war- 
ranting even  the  wildest  theorist  in  the  conjecture  that  theif 
perpetrators  had  ever  seen  a  mountain  in  their  lives.  Letns, 
however,  look  farther  into  the  modifications  of  character  by 
which  natnre  conceals  the  regularity  of  her  first  plan;  for 
althougli  all  mountains  are  organi;«cd  as  we  have  seen,  thdr 
organization  is  always  modified,  and  often  neai'ly  concealed,  by 
changes  wrought  upon  them  by  external  influence. 

We  ought,  when  speaking  of  their  stratification,  to  hart 

noticed  another  great  law,  which  must,  however,  be  nnderetood 

with  greater  latitude  of  application  than  any  of  the  others,  U 

Tery  far  from  imperative  or  constant  in  partieolai 

1 10.      Effects    of         ■'  h  1  ■      ■,       -    a  .. 

nunuii  infliicDco  citscs,  thongh  Universal  m  its  lufiuenoe  on  the  a%- 
°"  ""^  gregate  of  all.     It  is  that  the    li^es   by    which 

rocks  are  terminated,  are  always  steeper  and  more  iaclined 
to  the  vertical  as  we  approach  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 
Thousands  of  cases  are  to  be  found  in  every  group,  of  rocks 
and  lines  horizontal  at  the  top  of  the  mountain  aud  vertical 
at  the  bottom  ;  but  they  are  still  the  exceptions,  and  the 
average  out  of  a  given  number  of  Jines  in  any  rock  formation 
whatsoever,  will  be  found  increasing  in  perpendicularity  as  they 
rise.  Consequently  the  great  skeleton  -lines  of  rock  outline 
are  always  concave  ;  that  is  to  eay,  all  distant  ranges  of  rooky 
mountain  approximate  more  or  leas  to  a  series  of  concave  enrves, 
meeting  in  peaks,  like  a  raiige  of  posts  with  chains  hanging 
hetwoen.  I  do  not  say  that  convex  forma  will  not  perpetually 
occur,  but  that  the  tendency  of  the  majority  will  always  be  to 
assume  the  form  of  sweeping,  curved  valleys,  with  angular 
peaks  ;  not  of  rounded  convex  summits,  with  angular  valleys. 
This  structure  is  admirably  exemplified  in  the  second  vignett«  in 
Eogera's  Italy,  and  in  Piacenza. 

Bat  althonglj  this  is  the  primary  form  of  all  hills,  and  that 
-irA/einri/iaJways  cut  against  thefiVLj  \Tie\evj  i\4VMv'tTOTv^!i,*Jiftw 
two  great  influences  wlioBe  Vciiieuc^^  \a  ftita'i'Oi.-j  "Cwii -!«*«»»., 
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and  which  modify,  to  a  great  degree,  both  the  evidences  of  stmt- 
111  TiiB  eemia  ificatlon  and  this  external  form.  These  are  aqueona 
b^'wli^iuTrS  e™siou  and  diaintegration.  The  latter  only  is  to 
^"^  be  taten  into  consideration  when  we  have  to  do 

with  minor  features  of  crag  ;  but  tlio  former  is  a  force  in  con- 
stant action — -of  the  very  utmost  importance — a  force  to  which 
one-half  of  the  great  ontlines  of  all  mountains  is  entirely  owing, 
and  which  has  much  influence  upon  every  one  of  their  details. 

Now  the  tendency  of  aqueous  action  over  a  large  elevated 
surface  is  always  to  make  that  surface  symmetrically  and  evenly 
eonves  and  dome-like,  sloping  gradually  more  and  more  as  \i 
descends,  until  it  reaches  an  inclination  of  about  40°,  at  which 
Blope  it  will  descend  perfectly  straight  to  the  valley  ;  for  at  thai 
Blope  the  soil  washed  from  above  will  accumulate  upon  the  hill- 
side, as  it  cannot  lie  in  steeper  beds.  This  influence,  then,  is 
exercised  more  or  loss  on  all  mountains,  with  greater  or  less  effect 
in  proportion  as  the  rock  ia  harder  or  softer,  more  or  less  liable 
to  decomposition,  more  or  less  recent  in  date  of  elevation,  and 
more  or  less  characteristic  in  its  original  forma ;  but  It 
miiversal!y  induces,  in  the  lower  parts  of  mountains,  a  series 
of  the  most  exquisitely  symmetrical  convex  curves,  terminating, 
as  they  descend  to  the  valley,  in  uniform  and  uninterrupted 
slopes  ;  this  symmetrical  structure  being  perpetually  interrupted 
by  cliffs  and  projecting  masses,  which  give  evidence  of  the 
interior  parallelism  of  the  mountain  anatomy,  but  which  int«r. 
rnpt  the  convex  forms  more  frequently  hy  rising  out  of  them, 
tlian  by  indentation. 

Tliere  remains  hut  one  fact  more  to  be  noticed.  All  moun- 
tains, in  some  degree,  but  especially  those  which  are  composed  of 
soft  or  decomposing  substance,  arc  delicately  and  symmetrically 
furrowed  by  the  descent  of  streams.  The  traces  of 
eiTi^ct  or  "ha  ao-  thcir  ootion  eomraenee  at  the  very  summits,  fine 
trona.  ^  threads,  and  multitudinous,  like  the  uppermost 
branches  of  a  delicate  tree.  They  unite  in  groups  as  they  descend, 
concentrating  gradually  into  dark  undulating  ravines,  into 
which  the  body  of  the  mountain  descends  on  each  side,  at  first 
in  a  convex  curve,  hut  at  the  bottom  with  the  sama  uoxlwtwv 
slope  on  each  aide  which  it  assumes  in  ita  fina\  iesceuV  \.^i  'iwij 
plain,  unless  the  rock  bo  very  hard,  wlien  t\\e  a^TCMO-V^  (wS. 

, d 
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it%1f  a  vertical  cfatisni  at  tbo  bottom  of  tlie  cnrres, 
will  bo  no  even  etope.*  It,  on  tbe  other  hand,  the  rock  lio  ve^' 
Bofl.,  tlie  slopes  will  ineroase  rapidly  in  lieight  and  depth  from 
day  to  day  ;  washed  away  at  the  bottom  and  crumbling  at  the 
top,  until,  by  their  reaching  tbe  summit  of  the  masges  of  rock 
whieh  aoparato  the  active  torrents,  the  whole  mountain  is  divided 
into  a  serioB  of  penthouee-hke  ridges,  all  guiding  to  its  Bummit, 
and  beoonuQg  steeper  and  narrower  aa  they  ascend  ;  these  in 
their  turn  being  divided  by  similar,  but  smaller  ravines — cansed 
m  the  same  manner — into  the  same  kind  of  ridges  ;  and  the% 
again  by  another  series,  the  arrangement  being  carried  finer  and 
farther  according  to  the  softness  of  the  rock.  The  south  aide 
of  Saddleback,  in  Cumherlaad,  is  a  characteristic  example  ;  and 
the  Montagne  du  Tacondy,  in  Ohamonix,  a  nobio  instance  of 
one  of  these  ridges  or  buttresses,  with  all  its  subdiviaioos,  on  t 
colossal  scale. 

Now  we  wish  to  draw  especial  attention  to  the  broad  and 
bold  simplicity  of  mass,  and  tbe  excessive  complication  of  de- 
tails, which  influences  like  these,  acting  on  an  enormous  Bcdfl, 
lis.  Theameed- ^"^^^ '^'^^'"'"'^^y  producQ  in  all  mountain  groups; 
Moi™™!'^^  hj  Ijticause  each  individual  part  and  promontory, 
tiMBa  Influence*,  being  compelled  to  assume  the  same  symmetrical 
curves  aa  its  neighbors,  and  to  descend  at  precisely  the  same 
slope  to  the  valley,  falls  in  with  their  prevailing  lines,  and  be- 
comes a  part  of  a  great  and  harmonious  whole,  instead  of  an 
unconnected  and  discordant  individual.  It  ia  true  that  eaoh  ot 
these  members  has  its  own  touches  of  specific  character,  its  own 
projecting  crags  and  peculiar  hollows;  but  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  its  lines  will  be  such  as  unite  with,  tliough  they  d« 
not  repeat,  those  of  its  neighbors,  and  carry  out  the  evidence  of 
one  great  influence  and  spirit  to  the  limits  of  the  scene.  ThiB 
effort  is  farther  aided  by  the  original  unity  and  connection  of 
the  rocks  themselves,  which  though  it  often  may  he  violently 
interrupted,  is  never  without  evidence  of  existence ;  for  the  very 
interruption  itself  forces  the  eye  to  feel  that  there  is  something 

•  Some  terrific  cuts  and  chasma  of  tliis  kinil  ocoir  on  the  nortli  aide  of 
the  Valais,  from  Sion  to  Briey.  Tbe  torrent  from  tlie  great  Aletsch  glaeitc 
desceads  through  one  of  Ihem.  Elsewhere  chasms  may  bo  found  a 
row,  but  few  bo  oarrow  oad  deep. 
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to  be  interrupteii,  a  sympathy  and  eimilarity  of  lines  and  frac- 
tures, which,  however  full  of  variety  and  change  of  direction, 
never  lose  tho  appcarunee  of  symmetry  of  one  kind 
Uijiiciir"of'fen-     or  another.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  ho 
romemhoit'd  that  these  great  sympathizing  masses 
are  not  one  mountain,  hut  a  thousand  mountains  ;  that  they  are 
originally  composed  of  a  multitude  of  separate  eminences,  hewn 
and  chiselled  indeed  into  associating  form,  but  each  retaining 
still  its  marked  points  and  features  of  character, — that  each  of 
these  individual  members  bas,  by  the  very  proceBS  ■which  assimi- 
lated it  to  the  rest,  been  divided  and  subdivided  into  equally 
multitudinous   groups  of  minor  mountains ;   finally,  that   the 
whole  complicated  system  is  interrupted  forever  and  ever  by 
manifestations  of  the  inward  mountain  will  —  by  the 
ecipioQ  which  haa  submitted  to  no  modulation  of  the  torrent, 
A  the  peak  which  has  bowed  itself  to  uo  terror  of  the  storm, 
Bnce  we  see  that  the  same  imporativo  laws  which  require  per- 
st  simplicity  of  mass,  require  infinite  and  termless  complioa- 
in  of  detail, — that  there  will  not  be  an  inch  nor  a  hairbreadth 
the  gigantic  heap  which  has  not  its  touch  of  separate  char- 
ter, its  own  peculiar  curve,  stealing  out  for  an  instant  and 
en  melting  into  the  common  line  ;  felt  for  a  moment  by  the 
ae  mist  of  the  hollow  beyond,  then  lost  when  it  crosses  the 
lightened  slope, — that  all  this  multiplicity  will  be  grouped 
to  larger  divisions,  each  felt  by  their  increasing  aerial  per- 
Bctive,  and  their    instants   of    individual    form,  these    into 
i^r,  and  these  into  larger  still,  until  all  are  merged  in  the 
eat  impression  and  prevailing  energy  of  the  two  or  three  vast 
■naaties  which  divide  the  kingdom  of  the  scene. 

There  is  no  vestige  nor  shadow  of  approach  to  such  treat- 
ent  as  this  in  the  whole  compass  of  ancient  art.  Whoever  the 
ister,  his  hills,  wherever  he  has  attempted  tJiem,  have  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  association  or  connection  ;  they 
lecied  la  an-  are  separate,  conflicting,  confused,  petty  and  pa!- 
"*■  try  heaps  of  earth ;   there  is  no  marking  of  dis- 

ttcee  or  divisions  in  their  body  ;  they  may  have  holes  in  them, 
k  no  valleys, — protuberances  and  excrescences,  but  no  parts  ; 
d  in  consequence  are  invariably  diminutive  and  contemptible 
their  whole  appearance  and  impression.  ^1 
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But  look  at  tlio  mass  of  mouutain  on  the  right  in  Turner's 
Daphnp  hunting  with  Leucippus.  It  is  Himple,  broad,  anil 
united  as  ono  surge  of  a  swelling  sea  ;  it  rises  iu  an  unbroken 
110.  TUB  flfH-iUr  ^'"^  along  the  valley,  and  lifts  its  promontories 
Tiini"r*5i'Dnpiiue  "'*'''  ""  "l'^^^  slope.  But  it  contains  in  its  body 
•nd  Lenci|)pu».  tcu  thousand  hills.  There  is  not  a  quarter  of  au 
inch  of  its  Burfaoo  without  its  suggestion  of  increasing  distance 
and  individual  form.  First,  on  the  right,  you  have  a  range  of 
tower-like  precipices,  the  clinging  wood  climbing  along  their 
ledges  and  cresting  their  summits,  white  waterfalls  gleaming 
through  its  leaves ;  not,  as  in  Claude's  scientitic  ideals,  ponied 
in  vast  torrents  over  the  top,  and  carefully  keeping  all  the  way 
down  ou  tho  most  projecting  parts  of  the  sides  ;  but  stealing 
down,  traced  from  point  to  point,  through  shadow  after  shadow, 
by  their  evanescent  foam  and  flashing  light, — ^here  a  wreath,  and 
there  a  ray, — through  tho  deep  chasms  and  hollow  ravines,  out 
of  which  rise  the  soft  rounded  slopes  of  mightier  mountain, 
surge  beyond  surge,  immense  and  numberless,  of  delicate  and 
gradual  curve,  accumulating  in  the  sky  until  their  garment  of 
forest  is  exchanged  for  the  shadowy  fold  of  slumbrous  morning 
cloud,  above  which  the  iitmost  silver  peak  shines  islanded  and 
alone.  Put  what  mountain  painting  you  will  beside  this,  of  any 
other  artist,  and  its  heights  will  look  like  mole-hills  in  tom- 
parison,  because  it  will  not  have  tho  unity  nor  the  multiplicity 
which  are  in  nature,  and  with  Turner,  the  signs  of  size. 

Again,  in  the  Avalanche  and  Inundation,  we  have  for  the 
whole  subject  nothing  but  one  vast  bank  of  united  mountain, 
and  one  atreteli  of  uninterrupted  valley.  Though  the  bank  is 
broken  into  promontory  beyond  promontory,  peak 
Avniaucho  oiid  above  peak,  each  the  abode  of  a  new  tempest,  the 
arbiter  of  a  separate  desolation,  divided  from  each 
other  by  the  rushing  of  the  snow,  by  the  motion  of  the  storm, 
by  the  tlmnder  of  the  torrent ;  the  mighty  unison  of  their  dark 
and  lofty  lino,  the  brotherhood  of  ages,  is  preserved  unbroken ; 
and  the  broad  valley  at  their  feet,  though  measured  league  afte( 
league  away  by  a  thousand  passages  of  sun  and  daj'kness,  and 
marked  with  fate  beyond  fate  of  hamlet  and  of  inhabitant,  lies 
yet  but  as  a  straight  and  narrow  channel,  a  filling  furrow  before 
the  flood.     "Whose  work  will  you  compare  with  this  ?    Salvator'fl 
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ay  heaps  of  earth,  seven  yards  liigh-,  covered  with  bunchy 
famljles,  that  we  may  be  uodor  no  mistake  about  the  size, 
irowu  about  at  random  in  a,  little  plain,  beside  a  zigaaggiug 
■,  juat  wide  cuongh  to  admit  of  the  possibility  of  there  being 
ih  in  it,  and  with  banks  just  broad  ■  enough  to  allow  the 
ipectahle  angler  or  hermit  to  Bit  upon  them  conveniently  in 
Bforegronnd?  Is  there  moro  of  nature  in  snub  paltriness, 
lint  yon,  than  in  the  valley  and  the  mountain  wliicli  bend  to 
ch  other  like  tlie  trougli  of  the  sea  ;  with  tlio  flank  of  the  one 
'ept  in  one  surge  into  the  height  of  heaven,  until  the  pino 
rests  lie  on  its  immensity  like  the  shadows  of  narrow  clouds, 
id  the  hollow  of  the  other  laid  league  by  league  into  the  blue 
the  air,  until  its  white  villages  flash  in  the  distance  only  like 
te  fall  of  a  sunbeam  ? 

But  let  UB  examine  by  what  management  of  the  details  theni- 
Ives  this  wholeness  and  vastnesa  of  effect  are  given.  We  have 
it  aeen  (§  11)  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  slope  of  a  mountain, 
not  actnally  a  precipice  of  rock,  to  exceed  35°  or 
Ingnamrdiiry  40°,  and  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  all  hill- 
lea  or  hjgii  surface  is  Composed  of  graceful  curves  of  much  IcBS 
'''"*■  degree  than  this,  reaching  40°  only  as  their  ulti- 

ite  and  utmost  inclination.  It  must  be  farther  observed  that 
s  interruptions  to  such  curves,  by  jtrecipices  or  stops,  are 
(rays  small  in  proportion  to  the  slopes  themselves.  Precipices 
dng  vertically  more  than  100  feet  are  very  rare  among  the 
oondary  hills  of  which  we  are  speaking.  I  am  not  aware  of 
y  cliff  in  England  or  "Wales  where  a  phimb-lioo  can  swing 
r  for  300  feet ;  and  even  although  sometimes,  with  intervals, 
iks,  and  steps,  we  get  perhaps  600  feet  of  a  slope  of  C0°  or 
i°,  yet  not  only  are  these  cases  very  rare,  hut  even  these  have 
"'  >  inflneneo  on  the  great  contours  of  a  mountain  4000  or 
00  feet  in  elevation,  being  commonly  balanced  by  intervals  of 
oent  not  exceeding  6°  or  8°.  The  result  of  which  is,  first, 
ftt'  the  peaks  and  precipices  of  a  mountain  appear  as  little 
ore  than  jags  or  steps  emerging  from  its  great  cnrves ;  and, 
condly,  that  the  bases  of  all  hills  are  enormously  extensive  as 
mpared  with  their  elevation,  so  that  tliere  must  bo  always  a 
(tizontal  distance  between  the  observer  and  the  summit  five 
■sir  times  exceeding  the  perpendicular  one. 
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Now  it  18  evident,  that  whatever  the  actual  angle  of  eleva- 
tion o!  the  monsUin  may  be,  every  exhibition  of  thia  horizontal 
distance  between  us  iind  the  §ninmit  is  an  nudition  to  its  height, 
and  of  course  to  its  improssivenees ;   wliile  everj 
Qncni  cxyrBuion  endcavof  to  exhibit  its  slope  aa  steep  and  enddon, 

nrhoriionlildis-     ,      ,,      .  .  ^  * -^     ji-   ,.  i      >         ,■ 

^  —  fiiuUwir  m-  IS  diminution  at  once  of  its  distance  and  elevation. 
In  oonfieqnenco  nature  is  constantly  endeavorhig 
to  impress  upon  us  tlits  liuri7.outal  distance,  which,  even  in 
spite  of  all  her  means  of  munifeBting  it,  we  are  apt  to  forget  or 
undereatimato ;  and  all  lier  noblest  effects  depend  on  the  full 
measurement  and  feeling  of  it.  And  it  is  to  the  abundunt  and 
marvellous  expression  of  it  by  Turner,  that  I  would  direct 
especial  attention,  as  being  that  which  is  in  itself  demonstrative 
of  the  highest  knowledge  and  power — knowledge,  in  the  con- 
stant use  of  lines  of  subdued  slope  in  preference  to  steep  or 
violent  ascents,  and  in  the  perfect  subjection  of  all  such 
foatures,  when  they  necessarily  occur,  to  the  larger  masses  ;  and 
power,  in  the  inimitable  statements  of  retiring  space  by  mere 
painting  of  eurfaco  details,  without  the  aid  of  crossing  shadows, 
divided  forms,  or  any  other  artifice. 

The  Caudobec,  in  the  Rivers  of  France,  is  a  fine  instance  of 
almost  every  fact  which  wo  have  been  pointing  out.  Wo  have 
in  it,  first,  the  clear  expression  of  what  takes  place  constantly 
among  hills, — that  the  river,  as  it  passes  through 
nior«niUMe  the  valley,  will  fall  backwards  and  forwards  from 
rkn  uf  Tumar,  side  to  side,  lying  first,  if  I  may  so  speak,  with  all 
1  e  00,  B  .|^  weight  against  the  hills  on  the  one  side,  and 
then  against  those  on  the  other  ;  so  that,  as  here  it  is  exquisitely 
told,  in  each  of  its  circnlar  sweeps  the  whole  force  of  its  curront 
B  brought  deep  and  close  to  the  bases  of  tlie  hills,  while  the 
water  on  the  side  next  the  plain  is  shallow,  deepening  gradually. 
In  conseijuenco  of  this,  the  hills  are  cut  away  at  their  bases  by 
the  cun-ent,  so  that  their  slopes  are  interrupted  by  precipices 
mouldering  to  tho  water.  Observe  first,  how  nobly  Turner  haa 
given  us  the  perfect  unity  of  the  whole  mass  of  hill,  making  nfl 
understand  that  every  ravine  in  it  has  been  cut  gradually  by 
'  streams.  The  first  eminence,  beyond  the  city,  is  not  disjoiut«d 
Srom,  or  independent  ol,  the  oive  Bueceii4\tt^,\su's,  iCT\Aeutl^,n 
of  the  same  whole,  originally  uTiitei,  ss^aia^^je,?*.  t  " 
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^cHon  of  the  atream  between.  The  association  of  the  Becond 
and  third  is  still  more  clearly  told,  for  we  see  that  there  has  been 
a  little  longitudinal  valley  nmniug  along  the  brow  of  their 
former  united  mass,  which,  after  the  ravine  hud  been  cut 
between,  formed  the  two  jags  which  Turner  has  given  us  at  the 
same  point  in  each  of  their  curves.  This  great  triple  group 
has,  however,  been  originally  diBtlnet  from  those  beyond  it ;  for 
we  see  that  these  latter  aro  only  the  termination  of  tlie  enormoua 
even  slope,  which  appears  again  on  the  extreme  right,  having 
been  interrupted  by  the  rise  of  the  near  bills.  Observe  how  the 
descent  of  the  whole  series  is  kept  gentle  and  subdued,  never 
suffered  to  become  steep  except  where  it  has  been  cut  away  by 
the  river,  the  sudden  precipice  caused  by  which  is  exquisitely 
marked  in  the  last  two  promontories,  where  they  are  defined 
against  the  bright  horizon  ;  and,  finally,  observe  how,  in  the 
ascent  of  the  nearest  eminence  beyond  the  city,  withont  one  cast 
shadow  or  any  division  of  distances,  every  yard  of  surface  is  felt 
to  bo  retiring  by  the  mere  painting  of  its  details, — how  we  are 
permitted  to  walk  up  it,  and  along  its  top,  and  are  carried, 
before  we  are  half  way  up,  a  league  or  two  forward  into  the  pic- 
ture. The  difficulty  of  doing  this,  however,  can  scarcely  be 
appreciated  except  by  an  artist. 

I  do  not  mean  to  assort  that  this  great  painter  is  acquainted 
with  the  geological  laws  and  facts  he  has  thus  illustrated  ;  I  am 
not  aware  whether  he  be  or  not ;  I  merely  wish  to  demonstrate, 
in  points  admitting  of  demonstration,  that  intense 
doniliacring  gaoiD-  observation    of,    and    strict  adherence   to  truth, 
'"  which  it  is  impossible  to  demonstrate  in  its  less 

tangible  and  more  delicate  manifestations.  Ilowever  I  may  feel 
the  truth  of  every  touch  and  line,  I  cannot  prove  truth,  except 
in  largo  and  general  features  ;  and  I  leave  it  to  the  arbitration 
of  every  man's  reason,  whether  it  he  not  likely  that  the  painter 
who  is  thus  so  rigidly  faithful  in  great  things  that  every  one  of 
his  pictures  might  be  the  illustration  of  a  lecture  on  the  physical 
sciences,  is  not  likely  to  be  faithful  also  in  small. 

noufleur,  and  the   scene  between  Clairmont  and  Mauves, 
supply  us  with  farther  instances  of  the  same  grand  simijUcvt^ 
of  treatmonb :  and  the  latter  is  especiaWy  vcYnaiV.'ftHie,  \ot.  \'va 
expression  of  the  fiirrom'ng  of  the  hiUa  by  dtscft-wiVu^  ^?A,e.-! , '"to- 
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the  complete  roundness  and  symmetry  of  their  cnryes,  and  in  tiifl 
doliciite  and  shitrp  shadows  which  are  cast  in  tiii 
orruiirii>K>urf>ce  nndiilHtiiig  raiiues.  It  is  intereeting  to  compare 
t™nni"wiiii  ""ibB  with  either  of  these  noble  worka  such  hills  as  thosD 
w«k«tci,udB.  ^j  Claude,  on  the  left  of  the  picture  marked 
800  in  the  Dulwieh  Oallcry.  There  is  no  detail  nor  aurfaee  in 
one  of  them  ;  not  an  incJi  of  ground  for  us  to  stand  upon  ;  irfl 
must  either  sit  astride  upon  the  edge,  or  fall  to  the  bottom.  I 
could  not  point  to  ix  more  complete  instance  of  mounttun 
calumniation  ;  nor  can  I  oppose  it  more  completely,  in  every 
circumstance,  than  with  the  Honfleur  of  Turner,  already  men- 
tioned ;  in  which  there  is  not  one  edge  nor  division  admittedi 
and  yet  we  are  permitted  to  chmh  up  the  hill  from  tho  town, 
and  pass  far  into  the  miat  along  its  top,  and  so  descend  mJlo 
after  mile  along  the  ridge  to  seaward,  until,  without  one  hreak 
in  the  magnificent  unity  of  progress,  we  are  carried  down  to  the 
utmost  horizon.  And  contrast  the  brown  paint  of  Claude, 
which  you  can  only  guess  to  be  meant  for  rock  or  soil  because  it 
is  brown,  with  Turner's  profuse,  pauaoless  richness  of  feature, 
carried  through  all  the  enormous  space — the  unmeasured  wealth 
of  exquisite  detail,  over  which  tho  mind  can  dwell,  and  waDt, 
and  wander,  and  feast  forever,  without  finding  either  one  break 
in  its  vast  simplicity,  or  one  vacuity  in  its  exhauatless  splendor. 
But  these,  and  hundreds  of  others  which  it  is  sin  not  in 
dwell  upon^wooded  hills  aud  undulating  moors  of  Nortli  Eng- 
land— rolliug  surges  of  park  and  forest  of  tho  South — soft  lai 
vine-clad  riuiges  of  French  coteaux,  casting  their 
modiTKiion  of  oblique  shadows  on  silver  leagues  of  glancing  rivcB^ 
lourKofiilBhigii-  — and  olive-whitened  promontories  of  Alp  and 
Apennine,  ure  only  instances  of  Turner's  manage- 
ment of  the  lower  and  softer  hills.  In  the  bolder  examples  of 
his  powers,  where  he  is  dealing  with  lifted  masses  of  euormoiu 
mountain,  wo  shall  still  find  him  as  cautious  in  his  use  of  violent 
slopes  or  vertical  lines,  and  still  as  studied  in  his  expression  ol 
retiring  surface.  We  never  get  to  the  top  of  one  of  his  hills 
without  being  tired  with  onr  walk  ;  not  by  the  steepness, 
observe,  hut  by  the  stretch  ;  for  we  are  carried  up  towards  the 
heaven  by  such  delicate  gradation  of  line,  that  we  scarcely  feel 
that  we  have  left  the  earth  before  we  find  ourselves  among  the 
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fronds.     The  Skiddaw,  in  the  illustratione  to  Scofct,  ia  a  nobla 
instance  of  this  majestic  moderation,     Tlie  mountain  lies  in  the 
morning  hght,  like  a  level  vapor  ;  its  gentle  lines  of  ascent  are 
acarcely  felt  hj  the  eye  ;  it  rises  witlioiit  effort  or  exertion,  h^^^H 
tho  mightiness  of  its  mass  ;  every  slope  in  full  of  eUimber  ;  anJj^^H 
we  know  not  how  it  has  been  exalted,  until  ve  find  it  laid  a»^^^H 
fitiorforthe  walking  of  the  eastern  clouds.     So  again  in  th^^^^ 
Fort  Angustng,  where  the  whole  elevation  of  the  hills  depends 
on   the  soft   lines  of    swelling  surface   which   undulate  hack 
through  leagues  of  mist  carrying  ua  unawares  higher  and  higher 
above  the  diminished  lake,  until,  when  we  ai'e  all  but  eshansted 
■with  the  endless  distance,  the  mountains  make  their  last  spring, 
and  bear  us,  in  that  instant  of  exertion,  half  way  to  heaven. 

I  ought  perhaps  rather  to  have  selected,  as  instances  of  moun- 
tain form,  such  elaborate  works  as  the  Oberweael  or  Lake  of  TJri, 
but  I  have  before  expressed  my  dislike  of  speaking  of  such  mag- 
4M.  ThaiKoniiar  nificent  pictures  aa  these  by  parts.  And  indeed  all 
JiS^wiug''  the  proper  consideration  of  tho  liill  drawing  of  Turner 
wntiis  of  kf ™out  nrnst  bo  deferred  until  we  are  capable  of  testing  it 
^^-  by  tlie  principles  of  beauty  ;  for,  after  all,  the  most 

essential  qualities  of  line, — tliose  on  wJiich  all  riglit  delineation 
of  mountain  character  must  depend,  are  those  which  are  only  to 
bo  explained  or  ilkiatratcd  by  appeals  to  bur  feeling  of  what  ia 
beautifid.  There  is  an  expression  and  a  feeling  about  all  the 
hill  lines  of  nature,  which  I  think  I  shall  be  able,  hereafter,  to 
explain  ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  rediiced  to  line  and  rule — not  to 
be  measured  by  angles  or  described  by  compasses — not  to  be 
chipped  out  by  .the  geologist,  or  equated  by  the  mathematician.  . 
It  is  intangible,  incalculable — a  thing  to  be  felt,  not  nnderato,od 
— to  be  loved,  not  comprehended — a  music  of  the  eyes,  a  melody 
of  the  heart,  whose  truth  Js  known  only  by  its  sweetness. 

I  can  scarcely,  without  repeating  myself  to  tediousnesB,  enter 
at  present  into  proper  conaideratiou  of  the  mountain  drawing  of 
other  modern  painters.  We  have,  fortunately,  several  by  whom 
I ».  woi*B  or  tl'^  noble  truths  which  we  have  seen  so  fidly  exem- 
Sbi"  ""niiftson  pl'fi'^'l  I'y  Turner  are  also  deeply  felt  and  faithf idly 
suDflaifl.  rendered  ;  though  there  is  a  necessity,  for  the  per- 

^^t  statement  of  them,  of  such  an  unison  of  freedom  of  thought 
Kith  perfect  mastery  over  the  greatest  mechanical  diffi.cxd'aa'i,  «i 
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e  can  Boarcely  hope  to  see  attained  by  more  than  one  o 
I  our  age.  Very  noiirly  the  same  words  wliidi  we  iiaed  in  rafer- 
e  to  Strtiififld's  drawings  uf  the  cuntral  elonde,  might  bo  sp- 
[ilicd  to  hi^  reiuk'riug  of  muiint^n  truth,  lie  occupies  eXM&j 
the  snmG  position  with  respect  to  other  artisfs  in  earth  as  in 
cloud.  None  can  be  Buld  rcully  to  draw  the  inoimtain.B£lie 
will,  to  have  so  perfect  a  mastery  over  its  organic  development ; 
but  tlicrc  is.  nuvertheloaa,  in  all  hia  works,  some  want  of  feeling 
and  individuality.  He  haa  studied  and  mastered  bis  subject  to 
the  bottom,  but  he  trusts  too  much  to  that  past  study,  and 
rather  invents  hii)  hills  from  his  poasessed  storoB  of  knowledge, 
than  expresses  in  them  the  fresh  ideas  received  from  uatoie. 
HencG,  in  all  that  he  does,  we  feel  a  little  too  much  that  tli« 
hills  are  his  own.  We  cannot  swear  to  their  being  the  partica- 
lar  crags  and  individual  promontories  which  break  the  Gons  of 
lachia,  or  shadow  the  waves  of  Maggiore.  Wo  are  nearly  surei 
on  the  contrary,  that  nothing  but  the  outline  ia  local,  and  that 
all  the  filling  up  has  been  doue  in  the  study.  Now,  we  hsTO 
I  m.  TmpoHancB  already  shown  {Sect.  I.  Ohap.  III.)  that  particular 
Sndfwatf^''tiwh  truths  are  more  important  than  general  ones,  tmd 
In  hiu  drawine.  ^]jjg  jg  j^g).  ^^g  ^f  ^j^g  eases  in  which  that  rule 
especially  applies.  Nothing  is  so  great  a  sign  of  truth  and 
beauty  in  mountain  drawing  as  the  appearance  of  individuaUIfy 
— nothing  is  so  great  a  proof  of  real  imagination  and  invBH- 
tion,  as  the  appearance  that  nothing  has  been  imagined  or  in- 
vented. Wo  ought  to  feel  of  every  inch  of  mountain,  that  it 
muxt  have  existence  in  reality,  that  if  we  had  lived  near  tha 
place  we  should  have  known  every  crag  of  it,,and  that  there 
must  ho  people  to  whom  every  ei-evice  and  shadow  of  the  pic- 
ture is  frauglit  witli  recollections,  and  colored  with  associations. 
The  moment  the  artist  can  make  u6  feel  this— the  moment  he 
can  make  us  tliink  that  he  has  done  nothing,  that  nature  h»s 
done  all— that  moment  lie  becomes  ennobled,  he  proves  himeelt 
great,  As  long  as  we  remember  him,  we  cannot  respect  him. 
We  honor  him  most  when  wo  most  forget  him.  He  becomes 
great  when  he  becomes  invisible.  And  we  may,  perhaps,  be 
,  permitted  to  express  our  hope  that  Mr.  Stanfield  will — our  con- 
J  fiction  that  he  must — il  he  wo\iVi  aiva.'Mift  toV^*  tost  a*  a 
ist,  attend  more  to  local  ctaractCT,  aiii  ^vnc 
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Stanfield  limestono.  He  ought  to  study  witli  greater  atten- 
tion tlie  rocks  which  afford  finer  diTieions  aud  more  delicate 
parts  (siatcs  and  gueiea  ;)  and  he  onght  to  ohsGrvo  moro  fondly 
and  faithfully  thoae  beautiful  lawa  aud  lines  of  swell  and  curva.- 
ture,  by  inteirals  of  which  nature  seta  ofE  aud  relievea  the 
energy  of  her  peaked  outlines.  He  is  at  present  apt  to  be  too 
rugged,  and,  in  consequence,  to  lose  size.  Of  liia  best  manner  of 
drawing  hills,  I  believe  I  can  scarcely  give  a  better  example  than 
the  rocks  of  Suli,  engraved  in  Pinden's  illustrations  to  Byron. 
is  Tory  grand  and  perfect  in  all  parts  and  pointa, 
Copley  Fielding  is  peculiarly  graceful  and  affectionate  in  his 
iwiug  of  the  inferior  mountains.  But  as  with  his  clouds  so 
itli  his  hills  ;  as  long  as  ho  keeps  to  silvery  films  of  misty  out- 
line, or  purple  shadows  mingled  with  the  evening 
hopier  Fielding,  light,  lic  is  truo  and  beautiful ;  but  the  moment  he 
"  "^'  withdraws  the  mass  out  of  its  veiling  mystery,  he 
is  lost.  His  worst  drawings,  therefore,  are  those  on  which  he 
has  apent  most  time  ;  for  he  is  sure  to  show  weakness  wherever 
he  gives  detail.  We  believe  that  all  bis  errors  proceed,  as  we 
observed  before,  from  hia  not  working  with  the  cbalk  or  pencil ; 
and  that  if  he  would  paint  half  the  number  of  pictures  in  the 
year  which  he  usually  produces,  and  spend  his  spare  time  in 
hard  dry  study  of  forms,  the  half  ho  painted  would  be  soon 
worth  double  the  present  value  of  all.  For  ho  really  has  deep 
and  genuine  feeling  of  hill  character — a  far  higher  perception  of 
space,  elevation,  incorporeal  color,  und  all  those  qualities  which 
are  the  poetry  of  mountains,  than  any  other  of  mir  water-color 
painters ;  and  it  ia  an  infinite  pity  that  he  should  not  give  to 
these  delicate  feelings  the  power  of  realizatioi.,  which  might  be 
attained  by  a  httle  lahor.  A  few  thorough  studioa  of  his  favor- 
ite mountains,  Ben- Venue  or  Bon-Cruaehan,  in  clear,  strong, 
front  chiaroscuro,  allowing  himself  neither  color  nor  mist,  nor 
any  means  of  getting  over  the  ground  but  downright  drawing, 
would,  we  think,  open  hia  eyes  to  sources  of  beauty  of  which  he 
now  takes  no  cognizance.  He  ought  not,  however,  to  repeat  the 
same  subjects  so  frequently,  as  the  casting  about  of  the  mind  for 
means  of  varying  tliem  blunts  the  feelings  to  truth,  A.\i4\\a 
^^ould  remember  ths,t  an  artist,  who  ia  not  mrikTO^,  ■^\ti^<i'*a,^s- 
muu-IycDrtain  to  bo  rotrogrnding  ;  and  U\at-piro^tc&9,\%'a.'i'^'«i ''***> 
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modo  by  working  in  tho  stady,  or  by  mere  labor  bestowed  on 
tho  repetition  of  unchanging  conceptions. 

J.  D,  Harding  would  paint  mountains  very  nobly,  if  he  made 
them  of  more  importance  in  his  compositions,  but  they  are 
UBually  little  more  than  backgronnda  for  his  foliage  or  bnild- 
ings ;  and  it  ia  his  present  system  to  make  his 
J.-  ]>.  lUnJing  backgrounds  very  slight.  His  color  is  very  beauti- 
ful :  indeed,  both  his  and  Fielding's  are  far  more 
refined  than  Stanfield's.  Wo  wish  he  would  oftener  take  np 
some  wild  subject  dependent  for  interest  on  ita  mountain  forms 
alone,  as  wo  should  anticipate  the  highest  results  from  his  per- 
fect drawing;  and  we  think  that  such  an  exercise,  occasionally 
gone  completely  througli,  would  counteract  a  tendency  which 
we  perceive  in  his  present  distances,  to  become  a  little  thin  saA 
cutting,  if  not  incomplete. 

Tlic  late  G.  Robson  was  a  man  most  thoronghly  acquainted 
with  all  the  characteristics  of  our  own  island  hills  ;  and  some  of 
tho  outlines  of  John  Varley  showed  very  grand  feeling  ol  ene^ 
of  form. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


OF  THE  FOREOKOL'ND. 


istics  of  1^4^H 
ch  we  hftTlP^^ 


We  Iihtc  now  only  to  otservo  the  close  characteriBtics 
wks  and  soils  to  wliirli  the  large  massee  of  which 
f^been  speaking,  owe  their  iiltimate  characters. 

We  hivve  already  seen  that  there  exists  a 
10  cbict  marked  distinction  between  tlioso  stratified  rocks 
andentiandscupo  whose  beds  arc  amorphous  and  withont  subdi- 
"'*™™  '  Tision,  as  many  limestones  and  sandstones,  and 
those  which  are  divided  by  linos  of  lamination,  as  all  slates. 
The  last  kind  of  rock  ia  the  more  freqneut  in  nature,  and  forms 
the  grater  part  of  all  hill  scenery ;  it  has,  however,  been  suc- 
oesafnlly  gi-appled  with  by  few,  even  of  the  moderns,  except 
Tamer ;  while  there  is  no  single  example  of  any  aim  at  it 
thought  of  it  among  tlie  ancients,  whose  foregrounds,  as  far 
it  is  possible  to  guess  at  their  intention  through  their  concen- 
trated errors,  are  chosen  from  among  the  tufa  and  travertin  of 
the  lower  Ajjenninea,  (the  ugliest  as  well  as  the  least  character- 
istic rocks  of  nature.)  and  whose  larger  features  of  rock  scenery, 
if  we  look  at  them  with  a  predetermination  to  find  iu  them  a 
resemblance  of  sometliing,  may  he  pronounced  at  least  liker  the 
mountain  limestone  than  anything  else.  I  shall  glance,  there- 
tiOK,  at  the  general  characters  of  these  materials  first,  in  order 
Biat  we  may  bo  able  to  appreciate  tlie  fidelity  of  rock-drawing 
a  which  Salvator's  reputation  has  been  built. 
The  massive  limestones  separate  generally  into  irregolaB 
blocks,  tending  to  the  form  of  cubes  or  parallel opipeds,  and 
inated  by  tolerably  smooth  plaJies.     The  weather,  acting 

the  edges  of  these  blocks,  rounds  tliom  oil ;  but 
ilea,   TiiB  the  frost,  which,  while  it  cannot  penetrate  m 
™''"iiB  E])lit  the  hody  of  the  stone,  acts  energetieaUy 
eaeaa  of  m-  the  ang-les,  splits  off  the  rounded  fn 
supplies    sharp,    fresh,    and,   wm.'Q'£ 
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rked  by  a  senefi  H 


Hence  the  aogles  of  euch  blocks  aro  usually  marked 

of  steps  and  fracturea,  in  ivhicli  tlio  peculiar  character  of  the 

rock  is  moat  distiatlly  aeen  :  the  effect  being  increased  in  many  , 
Umostonea  by  tbo  iiilerpositioii  of  two  or  three  thinner  beds  be-  ( 
tween  the  largo  strata  of  which  the  block  has  been  a  part ;  thess 
thin  lamiosB  breaking  easily,  and  supplying  a  number  of  fiseoMB 
and  Unes  at  the  edf^e  of  the  detached  mass.  Thus,  as  a  gen^ 
principle,  if  a  rock  have  character  anywhere,  it  will  be  on  the 
angle,  and  however  even  and  smooth  its  great  planes  may  be,  it 
will  usually  break  into  variety  where  it  turns  a  comer.  In  one 
of  the  moat  exquisite  pieces  of  rock  truth  ever  put  on  canvas 
the  foreground  of  the  Napoleon  in  the  Academy,  1842,  tliia 
principle  was  beautifully  exemplified  in  the  complicated  fraD- 
tnres  of  the  upper  angle  just  whore  it  turned  from  the  light, 
while  the  planes  of  the  rock  were  varied  only  by  the  modulation 
they  owed  to  the  waves.  It  follows  from  this  structure  that  the 
edges  of  ail  rock  being  partially  truncated,  first  by  large  frac- 
tures, and  then  by  the  rounding  of  the  fine  edges  of  these  by  the 
weather,  perpetnally  present  convex  transitions  from  the  light  to 
the  dark  side,  the  planes  of  the  rock  almost  always  swelling » 
little /rom  the  angle. 

Now  it  will  be  found  throughout  the  works  of  Salvator,  that 
his  most  usual  ]>r)ictice  was  to  give  a  concave  sweep  of  the  brush 
for  his  first  expression  of  the  dark  side,  leaving  the  paint  dark- 
est towards  the  light ;  by  which  daring  and  orig- 
acoto  BugiM  inal  method  of  procedure  he  has  succeeded  In  cut- 
maetiHBof  con-  oring  his  foregrounds  with  forma  which  appron- 
a  inn  .  niate  to  those  of  drapery,  of  ribbons,  of  crnahed 
cocked  hats,  of  locks  of  hair,  of  waves,  leaves,  or  anything,  in 
short,  flexible  or  tough,  but  which  of  course  are  not  only  unlike, 
but  directly  contrary  to  the  forms  which  nature  baa  impressed 
on  rocks.* 

*  I  have  cuC  out  a  passage  In  this  place  which  insisted  on  the  angvlar 
character  of  rocks, — not  liecause  it  was  false,  but  because  it  was  incomplele, 
and  I  cannot  explain  it  nor  eomplete  it  without  example.  It  is  not  the  til- 
sence  of  curves,  bnt  the  suggestion  of  lianine»t  throvgh  curves,  and  of  ^ 
under  tendeDcica  of  the  inward  structure,  which  form  the  true  characteri*' 
tica  of  rock  form  ;  and  Salvator,  -w^ioiii  ■neViXie'c  toxa  not  elsewhere  I  h»™ 
j'  *fi used  enough,  is  not  wrong  becaaB*  ta  ■pffltsacai^Ba.  TOii«a,,\oa.\waBat 
\hi3  curves  are  the  curves  oi  iftiViOTiB  ana.  -bqV  ^>^  -KidBa-,  vi^s:QK.saa- 
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And  the  circular  and  sweeping  strokes  or  staius  which 
dashed  at  random  oyer  their  surfaces,  only  fiiil  of  destroying  all 
resemblance  whatever  to  rock  structure  from  their  frequent 
14.  PacBiiar  die-  ^^1"*  of  ^^J  meaning  at  all,  and  from  the  impoa- 
Sd'°hSdB''fii''fha  sibillty  of  our  supposing  any  of  them  to  be  repre' 
rock*  or  nncare.  gentative  of  shade.  Now,  if  there  be  any  part  of 
landscape  in  which  nature  develops  her  princi])le3  of  light  and 
shade  more  clearly  than  another,  it  is  rock  ;  for  tlie  dark 
Bides  of  fractured  stone  receive  brilliant  reflexes  from  the 
lighted  surfaces,  on  which  the  shadows  arc  marked  with 
the  most  exquisite  precisionj  especially  beeause,  owing  to  the 
parallelism  of  cleavage,  the  earfaces  lie  usually  in  directions 
nearly  parallel.  Hence  every  crack  and  fissure  has  its  shadow 
and  reflected  light  separated  with  the  most  delicious  distinctness, 
and  the  organization  and  solid  form  of  all  parts  are  told  with  a 
decision  of  language,  which,  to  be  followed  with  anything  like 
fidelity,  requires  the  most  transparent  color,  and  the  most  deli- 
|6.PetBiiarcon-  ^^^  ^"^  Scientific  drawing.  So  far  are  the  works 
^"'ihe  rocbi"'rf  '^^  ^^^  "'^  landscapc-paintcrs  from  rendering  this, 
Baivator.  -^[jj^j_  j^  jg  exceedingly  rare  to  find  a  single  passage 

in  which  the  shadow  can  even  be  distinguished  from  the  dark 
side — they  scarcely  seem  to  know  the  one  to  be  darker  than  the 
other ;  and  the  strokes  of  the  brush  are  not  used  to  explain  or  ex- 
press a  form  known  or  conceived,  but  are  dashed  and  daubed 
about  without  any  aim  beyond  the  covering  of  the  canvas.  "  A 
rock,"  the  old  masters  appear  to  say  to  themselves,  "  is  a  great 
irregular,  formless,  characterless  lump  ;  but  it  must  have  ahadtf 
upon  it,  and  any  gray  marks  will  do  for  that  shade." 

Finally,  while  few,  if  any,  of  the  rocks  of  na- 

want  of  an.  ix-   turc  are  untravsrsed  by  dslicato  and  slender  fissures, 

ness   or  hrttUe-  whose  black  sharp  lines  are  the  only  means  by  which 

the  peculiar  quality  in  which  rocks  most  differ  from 


4 


ence  between  rock  curvature  and  other  curvature  I  cannot  explain  ver- 
bally, hut  I  hope  to  Jo  it  hereafter  by  illustration  ;  and,  at  present,  let  the 
reader  study  the  rock-drawing  of  the  Mont  St.  Gothard  subjocl,  in  tJie  Liber 
Studiorura,  and  compare  it  with  any  esamples  of  Sulvutor  to  which  he  may 
happen  lo  hnve  access.  AU  the  ntcount  ot  rocks  \\eic  givco.  \s  aWwfiSCne 
iaaitequate,  and  I  only  do  not  ailer  it  becauae  1  fital  "wV'^U^.Q  ^■S6\viii5 
atudy  to  the  sabject. 
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tbe  other  objeeta  of  tlie  landscape,  brittleneas,  can  be  effectually 
enggosted,  we  look  in  vain  among  the  blots  and  stains  with 
whifli  Iho  rocks  of  ancient  art  are  loaded,  fur  any  vestige  or 
appearance  of  liiisuro  or  splintering.  Toughness  and  malleabil- 
ity appear  to  bo  tlie  t{iiaUties  whose  expression  is  most  wined  at ; 
sometimes  spongincss,  softness,  flextbUity,  tenoitT, 
piiiUeuiu  pic  and  occasionally  transparency.  Take,  for  instance, 
"""'  the  foreground  of  Salvator,  in  No,  220  of  the  Dnl- 

wicb  Gallery.  There  is,  on  tbe  rigbt-liand  side  of  it,  an  object, 
which  I  never  walk  through  tbe  room  without  contemplating 
for  a  minute  or  two  with  renewed  solicitude  and  anxiety  of  mind, 
indulging  in  a  series  of  very  wild  and  imaginative  conjootures  lu 
to  its  probable  or  possible  meaning.  I  think  there  is  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  artist  intended  it  either  for  a  very  large  atone, 
or  for  the  trunk  of  a  tree*;  but  any  decision  as  to  its  being  either 
one  or  tbe  other  of  these  mast,  I  conceive,  be  the  extreme  of 
rasliness.  It  melts  into  the  ground  on  ouo  side,  and  might  rea- 
sonably be  conjectured  to  form  a  part  of  it,  liaving  no  trace  of 
woody  structure  or  color  ;  but  on  the  other  side  it  presents  a 
series  of  concave  cuires,  interrupted  by  cogs  like  those  of  a 
water-wheel,  which  the  boldest  theorist  would  certainly  not  feel 
himself  warranted  in  supposing  symbolical  of  rook,  Tbe  lonM 
which  this  substance,  whatever  it  be,  assumes,  will  be  found  re- 
peated, though  in  a  less  degree,  in  the  foreground  of  No.  169, 
where  they  are  evidently  meant  for  rock. 

Let  ua  contrast  with  this  system  of  rock-drawing,  the  faithful, 
scientific,  and  dexterous  studies  of  nature  which  we  lind  in  the 
works  of  Clai'ksou  Stanfield.     He  is  a  man  ospeeially  to  be  op- 
posed to  the  old  masters,  because  he  nsuallycon- 
withthBwor^ot  flncs  himself  to  the  same  rock  subjects  as  they— 
the  mouldering  and  furrowed  crags  of  the  second- 
ary formation  which   arrange    themselves  more    or   less  into 
broad  and  simple  masses  ;  and  in  the  rendering  of  these  it  la  im- 
possible to  go  beyond  him.     Nothing  can  fiurpaBs  his  care,  5ii» 
firmness,  or  his  success,  in  marking  the  distinct  and  sharp  ligbt 
and  shade  by  which  the  form  is  explained,  never  confusing  it 
with   local   color,   however  richly  his  surface -texture   may  Iw 
given  ;  while  the  wonderful  p\a^  ot\TOe'»!'\'^Nv«V\'Av\vc-«\\LvarT, 
iDd  through  which  he  wilV  indicate,  tiie  Te^Xas'vc^  fa\  ■A.wijSaw 
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tioji,  is  almost  as  instmetive  as  that  of  nature  herself.  I  canni 
point  to  any  of  his  works  iis  better  or  more  characteristic  than 
otlaera  ;  hut  hia  Ischia,  in  the  present  British  Institution,  may  be 
'.taken  as  a  fair  average  esjunple.  The  Botallack  Mine,  Corn- 
ffall,  eifgraved  in  the  Coast  Scenery,  gives  ns  a  very  finished  and 
[enerie  representation  of  rock,  whose  primal  organization  has 
Bcn  violently  affected  by  external  influences.  We  have  the 
iratifloation  and  cleavage  indicated  at  its  base,  every  Assure  be- 
Bg  sharp,  angular,  and  decisive,  disguised  gradually  as  it  rises 
y  the  rounding  of  the  snrface  and  the  successive  furrows  caused 
ly  the  descent  of  streams.  But  the  exquisite  drawing  of  the 
oregronnd  is  especiaUy  worthy  of  notice.  No  huge  concave 
Jreeps  of  the  brush,  no  daubing  or  splashing  here.  Every  inch 
f  it  18  brittle  and  splintery,  and  the  fissures  are  explained  to  the 
(ffl  by  the  most  perfect,  speaking  light  and  shade, — we  can 
tumble  over  the  edges  of  them.  The  East  Cllfl,  Hastings,  is 
another  very  fine  example,  from  the  exquisite  irreg- 
-xwition  In  ev-nianty  with  which  its  squareness  of  general  struc-  ' 
^  "^  ■  ture  is  varied  and  disguised.  Observe  how  totally 
Dntrary  every  one  of  its  lines  is  to  the  absurdities  of  Salvafor. 
ttanfield's  are  all  angular  and  straight,  every  apparent  curve 
'  1  up  of  right  lines,  while  Salvator's  are  all  sweeping  and 
lonrishing  like  so  much  penmanship.  Stanfield's  lines  ])aBa 
way  into  delicate  splintery  fissures.  Salvator's  are  broad  daubs 
irooghout.  Not  one  of  Stanfield's  lines  is  like  another.  Every 
^e  of  Salvator's  mocks  all  the  rest.  AH  Stanfield's  curves, 
jrbere  his  universal  angular  character  is  massed,  as  on  the  left- 
aid  side,  into  large  sweeping  forms,  are  convex.  Salvator's  aro 
ivery  one  concave. 

"The  foregrounds  of  J.  D,  Harding  and  rocks  of  his  middle 
tistances  are  also  thoroughly  admirable.  He  is  not  quite  so 
larious  and  undulating  in  his  line  as  Stanfield,  and  sometimes, 
.  his  middle  distances,  is  ivaYiting  in  solidity. 
If  J.  D.  H»rdiiij!-  owing  to  a  little  confusion  of  the  dark  side  and 
ihadow  with  each  other,  or  with  the  local  color.  But  his  work, 
in  near  passages  of  fresh-broken,  sharp-edged  rock,  is  absolute 
perfection,  excelling  Stanfield  in  the  perfect  freedom  aud.  t'iR.yv- 
mitj  with  which  bis  fragments  are  splintexei  ani  ¥,CB.\kete,?i--,  Vtwi 
»  erery  line  witliout  the  least  apparent  eSott.    %\,a.i&e\«  %\<«*' 
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Tt'orka  arc  laborions,  but  Harding's  rocks  fall  from  i 
hand  as  if  they  bad  just  crashed  down  the  hill-side,  flyingoa 
the  instant  into  lovely  form.  In  color  also  he  incomparably 
surpasses  Stanfield,  who  is  apt  to  verge  upon  mud,  or  be  cold  in 
bis  gray.  The  rich,  lichenoas,  and  changeful  warmth,  and  deli- 
cate weathered  grays  of  Harding's  rock,  illustrated  as  they  are 
by  the  most  fearlcsa,  firm,  and  unerring  drawing,  render  Ms 
wild  pieces  of  torrent  shore  the  finest  things,  next  to  the  work 
of  Turner,  in  English  foreground  art. 

J.  B.  Pyno  has  very  accurate  knowledge  of  limestone  roolcj 
and  expresses  it  clearly  and  forcibly  ;  hut  it  is  much  to  ba 
regretted  that  this  clever  artist  appears  to  he  losing  all  sense  of 
color  and  is  getting  more  and -more  mannered  in  execution,  evi- 
dently never  studying  from  nature  except  with  the  previous  de- 
termination to  Pynize  everything,* 

Before  passing  to  Turner,  let  ua  take  one  more  glance  at  the 
foregrounds  of  the  old  masters,  with  reference,  not  to  their  man- ' 
agement  of  rock,  which  is  comparatively  a  rare  component  part 
of  their  foregrounds,  but  to  the  common  soil  which 
nf  loofio  earth  and  they  Were  obliged  to  paint  constantly,  and  whose 
forms  and  apiiearances  arc  the  same  all  over  the 
world,  A  steep  bunk  of  loose  earth  of  any  kind,  that  has  been 
at  all  exposed  to  the  weather,  contains  in  it,  though  it  may  not 

•  A  passage  which  I  happened  to  see  in  aa  Essay  ot  Mr.  Pyne's,  in  tUo 
Art-Union,  nbout  Duture's  "  foisting  ruUbisU"  upon  thi;  arlist,  suQicicDtly  ex- 
plains the  couse  of  Iliis  dccUno.  If  Mr.  Fyne  will  go  to  nature,  as  bH 
great  men  haye  ilone,  and  as  all  mea  who  mean  to  be  great  mtist  do,  thst  is 
Dot  merely  to  be  liclpud,  but  to  be  taught  by  her  ;  aud  will  once  or  twice  t  Jte 
her  gifts,  without  looking  them  in  the  mouth,  he  will  most  assuredly  find— 
and  I  say  thii)  in  no  unkind  or  depreciatory  feeling,  for  I  should  say  Ibe 
same  of  all  artists  who  are  ia  Uie  liabit  of  only  sketching  nature,  and  nol 
Studying  her— that  h^  worst  ia  better  than  iis  best.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
if  Mr.  Pyne,  or  any  other  painter  who  has  hifherlo  been  very  careful  in  his 
choice  of  subject,  will  go  into  the  next  turnpike-road,  and  taking  the  firat 
four  trees  that  he  comes  to  in  the  hedge,  give  them  a  day  each,  drawingthern 
leaf  for  leaf,  as  far  as  may  be,  and  even  (heir  smalleat  boughs  with  aa  inucb 
care  as  if  they  were  rivers,  or  an  important  map  of  a  newly-finrveyed  eoun 
try,  he  will  find,  wlien  he  has  brought  them  all  home,  that  at  least  lluw 
out  of  the  four  are  Ijetter  than  the  best  he  ever  iuveuWd.  Compare  P 
III,  Sect.  I.  Cliap.  III.  g  13,  13,  (the  reference  in  the  note  ought  to  T~ 
~<ap.XVg  7.) 
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^^ee  three  feet  liigh,  features  capable  of  giving  liigli  gratificaticii 

^Bd  a  careful  observer.     It.  is  almost  a  fa^-simile  of  a  mountain 

^niope  of  soft  and  decomposing  rock ;  it  possesses  nearly  as  mnch 

^^Variety  of  characterj  and  is  governed  by  laws  of  organization  no 

lesa  rigid.     It  is  furrowed  iu  the  first  place  by  undulating  lines, 

by  the  descent  of  the  rain,  little  ravinea,  which  are  cut  precisely 

^^t.t  the  same  slope  as  thoec  of  the  mountain,  and  leave  ridges 

^Moarccly  less  graceful  in  their  contour,  and  beautifully  sharp  in 

^H^eir  chiselling.     Where  a  harder  knot  of  ground  or  a  stone  oc- 

^  curs,  the  earth  is  washed  from  beneath  it,  and  ae- 

&1B  grace  and  fni-  Cumulates  above  it,  and  there  we  have  a  little  preci- 

Dcu of teaiaie.  ,    ,   ■,  ■  ,    -,  ' , 

pice  connecited  by  a  sweepmg  curve  at  its  summit 

■with  the  great  slope,  and  casting  a  sharp  dark  shadow  ;  where 
the  Boil  bus  been  soft,  it  will-  probably  be  washed  away  under- 
neath until  it  gives  way,  and  leaves  a  jagged,  hanging,  irroguhir 
line  of  fracture  ;  and  all  thesa  circumstances  are  explained  to 
the  eyo  in  sunshine  with  the  most  delicious  clearness ;  every 
touch  of  shadow  being  expressive  of  some  particular  truth  of 
Btructure,  and  bearing  witness  to  the  symmetry  into  which  the 
■whole  mass  has  been  reduced.  Where  this  operation  has  gone 
on  long,  and  vegetation  has  aasistod  in  softening  tbo  outlines,  we 
have  our  ground  brought  into  graceful  and  irregular  curves,  of 
infinite  variety,  but  yet  always  so  connected  with  each  other, 
and  guiding  to  each  other,  that  the  eye  never  feels  them  as  sepa- 
rate things,  nor  fools  inclined  to  count  them,  nor  perceives  a 
likeness  in  one  to  the  other  j  they  are  not  repetitions  of  ea^B 
other,  but  are  different  parts  of  one  system.  Each  would  ^M 
imperfect  without  the  one  next  to  it.  V 

^Now  it  is  all  but  impossible  to  express  distinctly  the  particu- 
.  wherein  this  fine  character  of  curve  consists,  and  to  show  in 
nite  examples,  what  it  is  which  maltea  one  representation 
g  la.  Tha  Btoond  ^ight,  and  another  wrong.     The  ground  of  Ten- 
of  Teuiew.  j^j-g^  f^j.  iugtance,  in  No.  139  in  the  Dulwich  Gal- 

lery, is  an  example  of  all  that  ia  wrong.     It  ia  a  representation 
of  the  forms  of  shaken  and  disturbed  soil,  such  as  wo 
here  and  there  after  an  earthquake,  or  over  the 
buildings.     It  has  not  one  contour  nor  character  of 
lature,  and  jet  I  can  scarcely  teW  vovi  ■w\v^,«« 
trrea  repeat  one  another,  and  are  monoV^iOMa 
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and  are  unbroken  by  the  delicate  angle  and  momentary  ponaa 
with  which  the  feeling  of  nature  would  have  touched  them,  and 
are  disunited  ;  bo  that  tlie  eye  Icups  from  thia  to  that,  und  dora 
not  pass  from  one  to  the  other  vithout  being  able  to  Btop, 
drawn  on  by  the  continuity  of  line  ;  neitlier  is  there  any  ondnla- 
tion  or  furrowing  of  watermiirk,  nor  in  one  spot  or  atom  of  tbe 
whole  surface,  ia  there  distinct  explanation  of  form  to  the  eye  by 
meiina  of  a  determined  shadow.  All  is  mere  sweeping  of  the 
brush  over  the  surface  with  various  ground  colors,  without  a 
single  indication  ofcharacter  by  means  of  real  shade. 

Let  not  these  points  be  deemed  unimportant ;  the  tmthsol 

■form  in  common  ground  aro  quite  as  mhiablo,  (lot  me  anticipate 

myself  for  a.  moment,)  quite  as  beautiful,  as  any  others  which 

niiture  presents,   and   in  lowland  landscape  they 

114.  linportsBce  ,  ^         .,      '  ,   ,.  ,  -    ,      -.    .  ./ 

of  [hew  ininor  present  US  With  a  spccies  of  hue  which  it  la  quite 
*°  ^  ■  impossible  to  obtain  in  any  other  way, — the  aJto- 
nately  flowing  and  broken  line  of  mountain  BCcuery,  which, 
however  small  its  scale,  ia  always  of  inestimable  value,  contrast- 
ed wiHi  the  repetitions  of  organic  form  which  we  are  compoiM 
to  give  in  Tegetation.  A  really  great  artist  dwells  on  every  inch 
of  exposed  soil  with  care  and  delight,  and  renders  it  one  of  thfl 
most  essential,  speaking  and  pleasurable  parts  of  his  composi- 
tiou.  And  bo  it  remembered,  that  the  man  who,  in  the  moBt 
eonspicnous  part  of  hia  foregronnd,  will  violate  truth  with  erery 
stroke  of  tlio  pencil,  is  not  likely  to  be  more  carefnl  in  othac 
parta  of  it ;  and  that  in  the  little  bits  which  I  fix  upon  fat  ani- 
madversion, I  am  not  pointing  out  solitary  faults,  but  only  tbe 
most  characteristic  examples  of  the  falsehood  which  is  BYWy- 
where,  and  which  renders  tlio  wliole  foreground  one  mass  of 
contradictions  and  absurdities.  Nor  do  I  mysell 
ance  of  ihBui  1-  see  whcrcin  the  great  difference  lies  between  a  maa- 
betiveeii  fhc  miis-  tcr  and  a  novice,  except  in  the  rendering  or  the 
ca  ^"°'"' Slier  truths,  of  which  I  am  at  present  speaking. 
To  handle  the  brush  freely,  and  to  paint  grass  and  weeds  with 
accuracy  cnongh  to  satisfy  the  eye,  are  accomplishments  which 
a  year  or  two's  practice  will  give  any  man  ;  bnt  to  trace  among 
the  grass  and  weeds  those  mysteries  of  invention  and  combina- 
tion, by  whioli  nature  appeals  to  the  intellect-— to  render  tlia 
delicate  fissure,  and  descending  curve,  and  undu'-iting  shado* 
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of  the  mouldering  soil,  with  gentle  and  fine  finger,  like  th^^^ 
tonch  of  the  rain  itaelf — to  find  even  in  all  that  appears  moat 
trifling  or  contemptibie,  fresh  evidenee  of  the  constant  working 
of  the  Divine  power  "  for  glory  and  for  heauty,"  and  to  teach  it 
and  proclaim  it  to  tlie  unthinking  and  the  unregardlcss — this, 
as  it  is  the  peculiar  province  and  faculty  of  the  master-mind,  so 
it  is  the  peculiar  duty  which  ia  demanded  of  it  by  the  Deity. 

It  would  take  me  no  reasonable  nor  endurable  time,  if  I  were 
to  point  out  one  half  of  the  various  kinda  and  elaases  of  false- 
hood which  the  inventive  faculties  of  the  old  mristers  succeeded 
(IN  ThBirronmi  ^^  Originating,  in  the  drawing  of  foregrounds.  It 
oi  cnyp.  jg  jjQ^  ^ijjg  njun^  nor  that  man,  nor  one  school  nor 

another  ;  all  agree  in  entire  repudiation  of  everything  resembling 
facts,  and  in  tlie  high  degree  of  absurdity  of  what  they  substi- 
tute for  tliem.  Even  Cuyp,  who  erideutly  saw  and  efcudied  near 
nature,  as  an  artist  should  do — not  fishing  for  idealities,  but 
taking  what  nature  gave  him,  and  thanking  her  for  it — even 
lie  appears  to  have  supposed  that  the  drawing  of  the  earth  might 
be  trusted  to  chance  or  imagination,  and,  in  consequence,  strews 
B 17.  Anri  oi  ^^^  banks  with  lumps  of  dough,  instead  of  stones. 
Cisude.  Perhapa,  however,  the  "  beautiful  foregrounds"  of 

Claude  afford  the  most  remarkable  instancea  of  childishness  and 
incompetence  of  all.  That  of  his  morning  landscape,  with  the 
large  group  of  trees  and  high  aingle-arched  bridge,  iu  tlie 
National  Gallery,  ia  a  pretty  fail-  example  of  the  kind  of  error 
which  he  constantly  falls  into.  I  will  not  say  anything  of  the 
agreeable  composition  of  the  three  banks,  rising  one  behind 
another  from  the  water.  I  merely  affirm  that  it  amounts  to  a 
demonstration  that  all  three  were  painted  in  the  artist's  study, 
without  any  reference  to  nature  whatever.  In  fact,  there  is 
quite  enough  intrinsic  evidence  in  each  of  them  to  prove  this, 
seeing  that  what  appears  to  be  meant  for  vegetation  upon  them, 
amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a  green  stain  on  their  surfaces, 
the  more  evidently  false  because  the  leaves  of  the  trees  twenty 
yards  farther  off  are  all  perfectly  visible  and  distinct ;  and  that 
the  sharp  lines  with  which  each  cuts  against  that  beyond  it,  are 
not  only  such  as  cmmbling  earth  could  never  show  or  assume, 
but  are  maintained  through  their  whole  progress  ungraduated, 

hanging,  an<J  :inaflected  1  y  auy  of  the  ciroumattt.Q.ca?.  q1"^^t^-    ^ 
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ing  shade  to  which  every  one  of  nature's  lines  is  inevitably sBI^^ 
1 18.  Tho  BDti™  jected.      In  fact,  the  whole    arrangement  is  the 
cbiwi^iiMM  *o1  impotent  struggle  of  a  tyro  to  express,  by  succeseire 
tba  latter.  edges,  that  approach  of  earth  wiiich  he  finds  him- 

self  incapable  of  expressing  by  the  drawing  of  the  surface. 
Claude  wislied  to  make  you  understand  that  tlie  edge  of  his  pood 
came  nearer  and  nearer  :  lie  had  probably  ofton  tried  to  do  this 
with  an  unbroken  bank,  or  a  bank  only  varied  by  the  delicate 
and  htirmouized  anatomy  of  nature  ;  and  ho  had  found  tliat 
owing  to  his  total  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  perspective,  such 
efforts  on  his  part  invariably  ended  in  his  reducing  his  pond  to 
the  form  of  a  round  0,  and  making  it  look  perpendicular. 
Much  comfort  and  solace  of  mind,  tn  suoli  unpleasant  circum- 
Btances,  may  be  derived  from  instantly  dividing  the  obnoxious 
bank  into  a  number  of  successive  promontories,  and  developing 
their  edges  with  completeness  and  intensity.  Every  school-girl's 
drawing,  as  soon  as  her  mind  has  arrived  at  so  great  a  degree  ol 
enlightenment  as  to  perceive  that  perpendicular  water  ia  objec- 
tionable, will  supply  us  with  edifying  instances  of  this  anfailiii^ 
resource  ;  and  this  foreground  of  Claude's  is  only  one  out  of  the 

thousand  cases  in  which  he  has  been  reduced  to  it 
witb  tbD  work  or  And  if  it  be  asked,  how  the  proceeding  di&en 

from  that  of  nature,  I  have  only  to  point  to  na- 
ture herself,  as  she  is  drawn  in  the  foreground  of  TTimer's 
Mercury  and  Argus,  a  case  precisely  similar  to  Claude's,  of 
earthy  crumbling  banks  cat  away  by  water.  It  will  be  fonnd 
in  this  picture  (and  I  am  now  describing  nature's  work  and 
Turner's  with  tho  same  words)  that  the  wliole  distance  is 
given  by  retirement  of  solid  surface  ;  and  that  if  ever  an  edge 
is  expressed,  it  is  only  felt  for  an  instant,  and  then  lost  again ; 
so  that  the  eye  cannot  stop  at  it  and  prepare  for  3  long  jump 
to  another  like  it,  but  is  guided  over  it,  and  round  it,  into 
the  hollow  beyond ;  and  thus  the  whole  receding  maaa  of 
ground,  going  back  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  is  mode 
completely  one — no  part  of  it  is  separated  from  the  rest  for  am 
instant — it  is  all  united,  and  its  modulations  are  members,  not 
divisions  of  its  mass.  But  those  modulations  are  countlesfr— 
heaving  here,  sinking  there — now  swelling,  now  mouldering, 
sow  blending,  now  breaking — giving,  in  fact,  to  the  foreground 
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[  this  nniverBal  nmater,  precisely  tlie  same  qnalitles  which  wa 

ave  before  seen  in  his  liills,  as  Claude  gave  to  hia  foreground 

jcisely  the  same  qualities  which  we  had  before  found  in  hk 

ills, — infinite  unity  in  the  one  ciiso,  finite  division  in  the  otiier. 

Let  ua,  then,  having  now  obtained  some  insight  into  the 

^nciplea  of  the  old  masters  in  foreground  drawing,  contrast 

1  throughont  with  those  of  our  great  modern  master.     The 

investigation  of  the  excellence  of  Turner's  drawing 

lof  TDraer'B   bocomcs  shorter  and  easier  as  we  proceed,  because 

the  great  distinctions  between  his  work  and  that 

!  other  painters  are  the  same,  whatever  the  object  or  subject 

ay  be  ;  and  after  once  showing  the  general  eharacfcera  of  the 

irticular  specific  forms  under  consideration,  we  have  only  to 

>int,  in  the  works  of  Turner,  to  the  same  principles  of  infinity 

id  variety  in  carrying  them  out,  which  we  have  before  insisted 

i>on  with  reference  to  other  subjects. 

The  Upper  Fall  of  the  Tees,  Yorkshire,  engraved  in  the 
Bgland  series,  may  hq  given  as  a  standard  example  of  rock- 
awing  to  be  opposed  to  the  work  of  Salvator.  We  have,  in  the 
Qooioi'ieai  great  face  of  rock  which  divides  tlie  two  streams, 
u.'^tiM  pbii  borizontal  lines  which  indicate  the  real  direction 
BaTees.  gf  the  strata,  and  these  same  lines  are  given  in 
eending  perspective  all  along  the  precipice  on  the  riglit.  But 
e  also  on  tho  central  precipice  fiBSuros  absohitoly  vertical, 
hich  inform  us  of  one  series  of  joints  dividing  these  horizontal 
fata  ;  and  the  exceeding  smoothness  and  evenness  of  the  preci- 
BO  itself  inform  us  that  it  has  been  caused  by  a  great  separa- 
»n  of  substance  in  the  direction  of  another  more  important  line 
'joints,  running  in  a  direction  across  the  river.  Accordingly, 
e  see  on  the  left  that  the  whole  summit  of  the  precipice  is 
vided  again  and  again  by  this  great  series  of  joints  into  verti- 
1  beds,  which  lie  against  each  other  with  their  sides  towards 
';  and  are  traversed  downwards  by  the  same  vertical  lines  trace- 
lie  on  the  face  of  the  central  eliU.  Now,  let  me  direct  especial 
mtion  to  the  way  in  which  Turner  has  marked  over  this  gen- 
eral and  grand  unity  of  structure,  the  modifying 
t  gnrfjoHmod  cffects  of  the  weather  and  the  torrent.  Observe 
how  the  whole  surface  of  tho  hill  above  the  prei 
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pice  on  the  left  *  is  brought  into  one  emooth,  nnbrokea  con* 
ture  of  gentle  convexity,  until  it  comes  to  tho  edgo  of  the  preci- 
pice, and  then,  just  on  the  angle,  ^compuro  §  2,)  breaks  into  tho 
multiplicity  of  fiesnro  whieh  marks  ita  geological  atmoture. 
Observe  how  every  one  of  the  sepai-ate  blocks,  into  which  it 
dividcB,  is  rounded  and  convex  in  ita  salient  edgc^  turned  to  the 
weather,  and  how  every  one  of  their  inward  angles  is  murked  clear 
and  sharp  by  the  determined  shadow  and  transparent  reflex. 
Observe  hnw  exquisitely  graceful  are  all  the  curves  of  the  convex 
surfaces,  indicating  that  every  one  of  them  baa  been  modelled  by 
the  winding  and  undulating  of  running  water  ;  and  how  grad- 
ually they  become  steeper  aa  they  descend,  until  they  are  torn 
I  IS.  And  p«rfe«  "^own  into  tlie  face  of  the  precipice.  Finally, 
"""'■  observe    the  exquisite  variety  of  all  the   tonchea 

which  express  ti&siirc  or  shade  ;  every  ouo  in  varying  direetiona 
and  witli  new  forms,  and  yet  throughout  indicating  that  per- 
fect parallelism  which  at  once  explained  to  us  the  geology  of  the 
Tock,  and  falling  into  one  grand  mass,  treated  with  the  same 
aimplicity  of  light  and  shade-  which  a  great  portrait  painter  adopta 
in  treating  the  features  of  the  human  face  ;  which,  though  each 
has  its  own  separate  chiaroscuro,  never  disturb  the  wholeness  and 
grandeur  of  the  head,  considered  as  one  ball  or  mass.  So  here, 
one  deep  and  marked  piece  of  shadow  indicates  the  greatest 
proximity  of  the  rounded  mass  ;  and  from  this  every  shade 
becomes  fainter  and  fainter,  until  all  are  lost  in  the  obscurity 
and  dimness  of, the  hanging  precipice  and  the  shattering  fall. 
Again,  see  how  the  same  fractures  just  upon  the  edge  take  place 
with  the  central  cliff  above  the  right-hand  fall,  and  how  the 
force  of  the  water  is  told  us  by  the  confusion  of  debris  accumu- 
lated in  its  channel.  In  fact,  the  great  quality  about  Tomer's 
drawings  which  more  especially  proves  their  transcendent  truth, 
is  the  capabiUty  they  afford  ua  of  reasoning  on  past  and  fntuie 
phenomena,  just  as  if  wo  had  the  actual  rocks  before  us ;  for 
this  indicates  not  that  one  truth  is  given,  nor  another,  not  that 
a  pretty  or  interesting  morsel  has  been  selected  here  and  there, 
but  that  the  whole  truth  has  been  given,  with  all  the  relations 
of  its  parts  ;  so  that  we  can  pick  and  choose  our  points  of  ple^- 

*  Tn  tlin  light  between  the  waterfall  and  the  large  dark  musa  o 
tjvjno  right. 
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e  or  of  thought  for  oursolvos,  anil  reason  upon  the  whole  witi 

ae  certninty  which  we  should  after  haying  climbed  and 

hammered  over  the  roeks  bit  by  bit.  With  thia  draw- 

lSS4.  VarioiieporiB ...         ,  .  ,       .    ,  i  ,      -  .      , 

whoee  history  isiiiEC boiore him,  a eeolotriBt  could  giTC a  lectufB  upon 

tola  119  bj  the  ae- ,,,     ,  ,  t  ■  J  I    . 

tails  or  tfia  draw- the  wholo  systom  of  aqueous  (irosion,  and  speeulate 
aa  safely  upon  the  past  and  future  states  of  this  very 
spot,  as  if  he  were  standing  and  getting  wet  with  the  spray. 
He  would  tell  yon,  at  once,  that  the  waterfall  was  in  a  state  of 
rapid  recession  ;  that  it  had  onco  formed  a  wide  cataract  juat  at 
the  spot  where  the  figure  is  sitting  on  the  heap  of  debris  ;  and 
that  when  it  was  there,  part  of  it  came  down  by  the  channel  on 
the  left,  its  hod  being  stiU  marked  by  the  delicately  chiselled 
lines  of  fisBuro.  He  would  tell  you  that  the  foreground  liad 
also  once  Leen  the  top  of  the  fall,  and  that  the  vertical  fissures 
on  the  right  of  it  were  evidently  then  the  channel  of  a  side 
stream.  He  would  tel!  you  that  the  fail  was  then  much  lower 
plan  it  is  now,  and  that  being  lower,  it  had  less  force,  and  cut 
self  a  narrower  bed;  and  that  tha  spot  w  hero  it  reached  the 
igher  precipice  is  marked  by  the  espanaion  of  the  wide  basin 
hich  its  increased  violence  has  excavated,  and  by  the  gradually 
BBcreasing  concavity  of  the  rocks  below,  which  wo  see  have  been 
poUowed  into  a  complete  vault  by  the  elastic  bound  of  the 
"water.  But  neither  he  nor  I  could  tell  you  with  what  exquisite 
and  finished  markdug  of  every  fragment  and  particle  of  soil  or 
rock,  both  iu  its  own  structure  and  the  evidence  it  bears  of  these 
great  iuflueucea,  the  whole  of  thia  ia  confirmed  and  carried  out. 
With  this  inimitable  drawing  wo  may  compare  the  rocks  in 
the  foreground  of  the  Llauthony.  These  latter  are  not  divided 
by  joints,  but  into  thin  horizontal  and  united  beds,  which  the 
torrent  in  its  times  of  flood  has  chiselled  away, 

SSS.  Boutirnl   ,         .  ,  ,  .  -  ,    ., 

fi»flanceoiHiici-  iGavmg  One  exposcd  uudcr  another,  with  the  sweep- 
^^^^  iQ  tbe  Liau-  in  g  marks  of  its  eddies  upon  their  edges.  And 
^Bpr"'  here  we  have  an  instance  of  an  exception  to  a  gen- 

^Hnl  rule,  occasioned  by  particular  and  local  action.     We  have 
^Teen  that  the  action  of  water  over  any  gui'face    iiinversaUjf, 
whethi;r  falling,  as  in  rain,  or  sweeping,  as  a  torrent,   indni 
convexity  of  form.     But  when  we  have  rocks  in  situ,  m 
L^tposed  at  thoir  edges  to  the  violent  action  of  an      ' 
^Hill  cut  &  vault  or  circular  space  for  itacU ,  !^  *«% 
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BC&te  with  the  high  waterfffU,)  and  we  Imve  a  concflre  t 
t«rrnpting  the  general  contours  of  the  rock.  And  thus  Tamef 
(while  livery  edge  of  Jiis  mjLSScs  U  rounded,  and,  the  moment  wo 
rise  ahoTe  the  level  of  the  water,  all  is  convex)  has  interrDpted 
the  great  contours  of  his  strata  with  conouve  curves,  precisely 
where  the  last  waves  of  the  torrent  liave  swept  against  the  ci- 
posed  edges  of  the  heds.  Nothing  oonld  more  strikingly  prore 
the  depth  of  that  knowledge  hy  which  every  touch  of  this  con- 
summate artist  is  regulated,  that  universal  command  of  subject 
which  never  acts  for  a  moment  on  anything  conventional  or 
habitual,  hut  fills  every  corner  and  space  with  new  evidence  of 
knowledge,  and  fresh  manifestation  of  thought. 

.  The  Lower  Fall  of  the  Tees,  with  the  chain-bridge,  might 
serve  us  for  an  illustration  of  all  the  properties  and  forms  of  ver> 
tical  beds  of  rock,  as  the  upper  fall  has  of  horizontal ;  but  wo 
lau.  Tnrner-i  P"^^  Tathcr  to  obscrvc,  in  detached  pieces  of  Jtore- 
tBciied1)iiKkB''o(  ground,  the  particular  modiilation  of  parts  which 
weMhered  Btone.  cannot  bc  investigated  in  the  grand  comhinatjona 
of  general  mass. ' 

The  blocks  of  stone  which  form  the  foreground  of  the  Ulles- 
water  are,  I  believe,  the  finest  esamjilo  in  the  world  of  the  fin- 
ished drawing  of  rocks  which  have  been  subjected  to  violent 
aqneous  action.  Their  surfaces  seem  to  palpitate  fi-om  the  fine 
touch  of  the  waves,  and  every  part  of  them  is  rising  or  falling  in 
Boft  swell  or  gentle  depression,  though  the  eye  can  scarcely  trace 
the  fine  shadows  on  which  this  chiselling  of  the  surface  depends. 
And  with  all  this,  every  block  of  them  has  individual  character, 
dependent  on  the  expression  of  the  angular  lines  of  which  its 
contours  were  first  formed,  and  which  is  retained  and  felt 
through  all  the  modulation  and  melting  of  the  water-wora  sur- 
face. And  what  ia  done  hero  in  the  most  importSnt  part  of  the 
picture,  to  be  especially  attractive  to  the  eye,  ia  often  done  by 
Turner  with  lavish  and  overwhelnjing  power,  in  the  accnmulateii 
debris  of  a  wide  foreground,  strewed  with  the  niin  of  ages,  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  Junction  of  the  Greta  and  Tees,  wliere  hs 
has  choked  the  torrent  bed  with  a  mass  of  shattered  rock, 
thrown  dovra  with  the  profusion  and  carelessness  of  nature  her- 
self ;  and  yet  every  separate  block  is  a  study,  (and  hae  ovidentty 
hnpii  ijrami  from  nature,)  cliiaelled  aaA varied  in  its  parts,  as  ii 
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it  were  to  be  the  chief  member  of  a  BepiiratG  subject ;  yet  with- 
out ever  losing,  in  a  single  instance,  its  subordinate  position,  or 
occasioning,  throughout  the  whole  accumulated  multitude,  the 
repetition  of  a  single  line. 

I  consider  cases  like  these,  of  perfect  finish  and  new  concepl 
tion,  applied  and  exerted  in  the  drawing  of  every  member  of  J 
confused  and  almost  eoantlessly- divided  system,  about  the  mof 

wonderful,"  as  well  as  the  most  characteristic  j 
compiieotcd  fots-  sagcs  of  Tumcr's  foregrounds.     It  is  done  not  le^ 
^™°"  ■  marvellonHly,  though  less  distinctly,  in  the  iudi<fl 

Tidnal  parts  of  all  his  broken  ground,  as  in  examples  like  thes 
of  separate  blocks.  The  articulation  of  such  a  passage  as 
nearest  bank,  in  the  picture  we  have  already  spoken  of  i 
great  length,  the  Upper  Fall  of  the  Tees,  might  serve  us  for  4 
day's  study,  if  wo  were  to  go  into  it  part  by  part ;,  but  it  ia  itO'^ 
possible  to  do  this,  except  with  the  pencil ;  we  can  only  repeat 
the  same  general  observations,  about  eternal  change  and  un- 
broken unity,  and  tell  yon  to  observe  how  the  eye  ia  kept 
throughout  on  solid  and  retiring  surfaces,  instead  of  boin^ 
thrown,  as  by  Claude,  on  fiat  and  equal  edges.  You  cannot  fim 
a  single  edge  in  Turner's  work  ;  you  are  everywhere  kept  npod 
round  surfaces,  and  you  go  back  on  these  yon  cannot  teU  how— 
never  taking  a  leap,  but  progressing  imperceptibly  along  the  un, 
broken  bank,  till  you  find  yourself  a  quarter  of  a  mile  into  tlw 
picture,  beside  the  figure  at  the  bottom  of  the  waterfall. 

Finally,  the  bank  of  earth  on  the  right  of  the  grand  drawing 
of  Penmaen  Mawr,  may  be  taken  as  the  standard  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  soft  soil  modelled  by  descending  rain  ;  and  may 
isn.  And  or  loose  ^^^^'^  *"  ^''"^  "^  '^°^  exquisito  in  oharaeter  are  tha| 
■*^-  resultant  lines,  and  how  full  of  every  species  ( 

attractive  and  even  sublime  quality,  if  we  only  are  wise  enoughci 
not  to  scorn  the  study  of  them.  The  higher  the  mind,  it  may 
be  taken  as  a  universal  rule,  the  less  it  will  scorn  that  which 
appears  to  be  small  or  unimportant ;  and  the  rank  of  a  painter 
may  always  be  determined  by  observing  how  he  uses,  and  witlL" 
what  respect  ho  views  the  minutite  of  nature.  Greatness  ( 
mind  is  not  shown  by  admitting  small  things,  but  by  makinj^ 
small  things  great  under  its  influence.  He  who  can  take  no  in- 
terest in  what  ia  smalJ,  will  take  false  inteieet  m-s^vaJtxft  ^"safi-v 
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he  who  cnnnot  make  a  bank  sublimo,  will  make  a  moimttua 

idiculous. 

It  ia  not  until  we  have  made  onrselvoa  acquainted  with  tbeea 

Bimple  (acts  of  form,  aa  they  are  illustrated  by  the  slighter  works 

of  Turner,  that  we  can  become  at  all  competent  to  enjoy  the 

combination  of  all,  in  such  works  aa  the  Mercorv 

I  m.    The  Dnixin  ,    ,  „  >,    r>    ■  i  -    ■      ,  ■  ■    ,  - 

of  «i]  In  the  Weal  anil  Argus.  Or  Hay  of  Baia;,  in  which  the  mind  U 
tilaJSuiinij  pic-  at  first  bewildered  by  the  abundant  outpouring  of 
"""■  the  maater'a  knowledge.     Often  aa  I  have  paused 

before  these  noble  works,  I  never  felt  on  returning  to  them  as  if 
I  had  ever  seen  them  before  ;  for  their  abundance  ia  so  deep  and 
various  tliat  the  mind,  according  to  ita  own  temper  at  the  time 
of  seeing,  perceives  some  new  series  of  truths  rendered  in  them, 
jnst  as  it  would  on  revisiting  a  natural  scene  ;  and  detects  ueff 
relations  and  associations  of  these  truths  whieh  set  the  whole 
picture  in  a  diffei-cnt  ligiit  at  every  return  to  it.  And  this  effect 
ia  especially  caused  hy  the  management  of  the  foreground;  lor 
the  more  marked  objects  of  the  picture  may  be  taken  one  by 
one,  and  thua  eiiimined  and  known  ;  but  the  foregronnda  ^l 
Turner  are  so  united  in  all  their  parts  that  the  eye  cannot  taka 
them  by  divisions,  but  ia  guided  from  stone  to  stone,  and  bwik 
to  bank,  discovering  truths  totally  different  in  aspect,  according 
to  the  direction  in  which  it  approaches  thera,  and  approaching 
them  in  a  different  direction,  and  viewing  them  as  a  part  of  a 
new  system,  every  time  tliat  it  begins  ita  course  at  a  now  point. 
jao.  And  iho  ^^^  lesaon,  however,  we  are  invariably  taught  by 
fy^reoei^d  from  '*^^'  however  approached  or  viewed, — that  the  work 
■"■  of  the  Great  Spirit  of  nature  is  as  deep  and  nnap- 

proachable  in  Hie  lowest  as  in  the  noblest  objects,— that  the 
Divine  mind  is  as  visible  in  its  full  energy  of  operation  on  every 
lowly  bank  and  mouldering  stone,  as  in  the  lifting  of  the  pillars 
of  heaven,  and  settling  the  foundation  of  the  earth  ;  and  that 
*o  the  rightly  perceiving  mind,  there  is  the  same  infinitj,  the 
same  majesty,  the  same  power,  the  same  unity,  and  the  swne 
perfection,  manifest  in  the  casting  of  the  clay  aa  in  the  Bcatte^ 
ing  of  the  cloud,  in  the  mouldering  of  the  dust  aa  in  the  kin- 
dling of  the  day-star. 


SEOTIOIT    V- 
OF  TBUTH  OF  WATER 


CHAPTER  I. 


op  WATEE,   AS   PAIKTED   BY  THE  ANCIENT3. 


I 


Ov  all  inorganic  snbstances,  acting  in  tlieir  own  proper  na- 
i  witfiont  assistance  or  combination,  water  is  tlie  most  f 
tonderful.     If  we  think  of  it  ae  tlie  sonrce  of  all  tlie  changefnl- 
„    akeich  of  ni^sa  and  beauty  whicli  we  have  seen   in   clouds ; 
^'^'i[™cjo'f  tl*^"  ^  the  instrument  by  which  the  earth  wo  have 
contemplated  wus  modelled  into  symmetry,  and  its 
a  chiselled  into  grace ;  then  as,  in  the  form  of  snow,  it  robes 
^e^oiintains  itiiaa  made,  with  that  transcendent  light  which 
_    e  conld  not  have  conceived  if  wo  had  not  seen  ;  then  us  it  ex- 
ists in  the  form  of  the  torrent — in  the  iris  wliieh  spans  it,  in  the 
morning  mist  which  rises  from  it,  in  the  deep  crystalline  pools 
which  mirror  its  hanging  shore,  in  the  broad  lake  and  glancing 
;  finally,  in  that  which  is  to  all  human  minds  the  best 
Inhlem  of  unwearied,  unconquerable  power,  the  wild,  various, 
aitaetic,  tameless  unity  of  the  sea ;  what  shall  we  compare  to 
Sb  mighty,  this  universal  element,  for  glory  and  for  beauty? 
r  how  shall  we  follow  jts  eternal  changefulnesa  of  feeling?    It   -. 
J  like  trying  to  paint  a  soul.i 

""Toenggest  the  ordinary  appearance  of  calm  water — to  lay  on 
iiiTas  as  much  evidence  of  surface  and  reflection  as  may  make 
s  understand  that  water  is  meant^is,  perhaps,  the  easiest  task 
_  of  art ;  and  even  ordinary  running  or  falling  water 


repKvenlft- 


^Htlifuloi 


bo  curves  of  projection  with  a  dark  ground,  andbreak- 

ii)iiitr~of  a  ing  a  little  white  over   it,  aa  we  see   done  with 

judgment  and  truth  by  Rvi^'sdae\.    "?i\i.\,  'ui  t^'mcp,'!. 


the  actual  play  of  hue  od  the  refiectivQ  surface,  or  to  give  iJtr 

forms  and  fnry  of  water  when  it  begins  to  show  itsolf — ^to  giio 

the  flasliiug  and  rockot-like  velocity  of  a  noble  cataract,  or  the 

precision  and  grace  of  the  sea  waves,  so  exqnieitely  modelled, 

ihough  so  mockingly  transient — so  mountainous  in  its  form,  yet 

I  cloud-like  in  its  motion — with  its  variety  and  delicacy  of 

r^Ior,  when  every  ripple  and  wreath  has  some  pecnliur  passage 

of  reflection  upon  itself  alone,  and  the  radiating  and  seintiliut- 

iug  Bunbeamfl  are  mixed  witli  the  dim  hues  of  transparent  depth 

I  and  dark  rock  below  ; — to  do  this  perfectly,  -is  beyond  the  power 

man  ;  to  do  it  even  partially,  has  been  granted  to  but  one  or 

'  two,  even  of  those  few  who  have  dared  to  attempt  it. 

Afl  the  general  laws  which  govern  the  appearances  of  water 
have  equal  effect  on  all  its  forma,  it  would  bo  injudicious  to 
treat  the  subject  in  divisions ;  for  the  same  forces  which  govern 
the  waves  and  foam  of  the  torrent,  are  equally  in- 
propcriv  dividing  fluontial  on  those  of  the  sea  ;  and  it  will  bo  more 
*°  "  ■  convenient  to  glance  generally  at  the  system  of 
water-painting  of  each  school  and  artist,  than  to  devote  separate 
chapters  to  the  examination  of  the  lake,  river,  or  sea-paintijig  of 
aU,  Wo  shaU,  therefore,  vary  our  usual  plan,  and  look  first  at 
the  water-painting  of  the  ancients  ;  then  at  that  of  tho  modemj 
generally  ;  lastly,  at  that  of  Tnmer. 

It  is  necessary  in  the  outset  to  state  briefly  one  or  two  of  tUo 
optical  conditions  by  wliich  the  appearance  of  the  surface  of 
water  is  affected  ;  to  describe  them  all  would  require  a  separate 
|4in«ecnnwyof  essay,  cven  if  I  possessed  the  requisite  knowledge 
^?  ^ua'su  which  I  do  not.  The  accidental  modifications 
painteiB.  under  which  general  laws   come   into    play  are 

innumerable,  and  often,  in  their  extvemo  complexity,  inexpli- 
cable, I  suppose,  even  by  men  of  tho  most  extended  optical 
knowledge.  What  I  shall  hero  state  are  a  few  only  of  the  broad- 
est laws  verifiable  by  the  reader's  immediate  observation,  liut  flf 
which  nevertheless,  I  have  found  artists  frequently  ignorant ; 
jwing  to  their  habit  of  sketching  from  nature  without  thinking 
or  reasoning,  and  especially  of  finishing  at  home.  It  is  not 
often,  I  believe,  that  an  artiat  diawa  Vna  ■reflections  in  water  as 
>es  them  ;  over  largo  spajica,  ami.  \ii^es.ft\«t  ^i\*^\'i-vi.^ft.-^tt^ 
iZm,  it  is  neurly  imposBible  to  do  bo  ■,  ■w\iCTi-'A\a'5wsWifc,«nBsr 
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times  in  haste,  and  Bomelinies  in  idleness;  and  sometimes  under 
tlie  idea  of  improving  nature,  they  are  slurred  or  misrepresented  ; 
it  is  so  easy  to  give  sometliing  HV.e  a  suggestive  resemblance  of 
calm  water,  that,   even  when    the  landscape  is  finislied  from 
nature,  the  water  is  merely  indicated  as  something  that  may  be 
done  at  any  time,  and  then,  in  the  homo  work,  come  the  cold 
leaden  grays  with  some,  and  the  violent  bluea  and  greens  with 
others,  and  the  liorisiontal  lines  with  the  feeble,  and  the  bright 
touches  and  sparkles  with  the  dexterons,  and  everything  that  is 
shallow  and  commonplaco  with  all.     Now,  the  fact  ia,  that  there 
is  hardly  a  roadside  pond  or  pool  which  has  not  as  much  land- 
scape in  it  as  above  it.     It  is  not  the  brown,  muddy,  dull  thing 
we  suppose  it  to  be  ;  it  has  a  heart  like  ourselves,  and  in  the  bot- 
tom of  that  there  arc  the  boughs  of  the  tall  trees,  and  the  blades 
of  the  shaking  grass,  and  all  manner  of  hues,  of  variable,  pleas- 
ant light  ont  of  the  sky  ;   nay,  the  ugly  gutter,  that  stagnates 
r  the  drain  bars,  in  the  heart  of  the  foul  city,  is  not  altogether 
base  ;  down  in  that,  if  you  will  look  deep  enough,  you  may  see 
I  the  dark,  serious  blue  of  far-ofl  sky,  and  the  passing  of  pure 
KClouds.     It  is  at  your  own  will  that  you  see  in  that  despised 
■stream,  either  the  refuse  of  the  street,  or  the  image  of  the  sky — . 
I  it  ia  with  almost  all  other  things  that  we  unkindly  despise. 
Now,  this  farscoing  is   just  the  difference  between  the  great 
■luid  the  vulgar  painter  ;  the  common  man  knows  the  roadside 
Vpool  ia  muddy,  and  dmws  its  mud  ;  the  great  painter  sees  beneath 
3  behind  the  brown  surface  what  will  take  him  a  day's  work 
to  follow,  hut  he  follows  it,  cost  what  it  will.     And  if  paintere 
would  only  go  out  to  the  nearest  common  and  take  the  nearest 
dirty  pond  among  the  furze,  and  draw  that  thoroughly,  not  con- 
sidering that  it  is  water  that  they  are  drawing,  and  that  water 
must  be  done  iu  a  certain  way  ;  hut  drawing  determinedly  what 
I  X  they  see,  that  ia  to  say,  all  the  trees,  and  their  shaking  leaves, 
and  all  tho  hazy  passages  of  disturbing  sunshine  ;  and  the  bot- 
tom seen  in  the  clearer  little  bits  at  the  edge,  and  tho  stones  of 
Lit,  and  all  the  sky,  and  tho  clouds  far  down  in  the  middle,  drawn 
Ifts  completely,  and  more  delicately  they  must  be,  than  the  real 
{clouds  above,  they  would  come  home  wiU\  BUt\\  a.  -a^fewi.  "aV 
•ater-pBiBting  as  might  save  me  and  evei^  otv«  c\ae  ^Ci.  ^x<s«^^*' 
fmore  aboat  the  matter  ;  but  now  \>ic"j  &o  ■i\o'0.v>^%^ 
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the  kind,  Irat  take  ths  nglv,  rounti,  yellow  Borfaco  for  granted, 
or  else  improve  it.  and,  insteml  of  giving  that  refined,  eomplei, 
delicate,  but  saddened  and  gloomy  refloction  in  the  pollut*?d 
water,  they  clear  it  up  with  coaree  flashes  of  yellow,  and  green, 
and  blue,  and  spoil  their  own  eyes,  and  hurt  onre  ;  failing,  of 

:w,  still  more  hopelessly  in  touching  the  pnre,  inimitable 
light  of  waves  thrown  loose  ;  and  so  Canaletto  \b  still  tlionght  to 
have  painted  canala,  and  Vandeveldo  and  Backhnyaen  to  have 
painted  sea,  and  the  uninterpreted  streams  and  maligned  sea 
hiss  shame  upon  us  from  all  their  rocky  beds  and  hollow  shores, 

I  approach  this  part  of  my  subject  with  more  degpondencj 
than  any  other,  and  that  for  several  reasons ;  first,  the  water 
painting  of  all  the  elder  landscape  painters,  excepting  a  few  of 
the  better  passiures  of  Claude  and  Buvsdael,  is  ho 

UK  this  part  execrable,  so  beyond  all  expression  and  explanation 
"'■  bad  ;  and  Claude's  and  Ruysdufil's  best  so  cold  and 
valueless,  that  I  do  not  know  how  to  address  those  who  like  Bach 
painting ;  I  do  not  know  what  their  senButions  are  respSeting 
Bea.  I  can  perceive  nothing  in  Vuudevelde  or  Backhuysen  of 
the  lowest  redeeming  merit ;  no  power,  no  presence  of  intellect 
— or  evidence  of  perception — of  any  sort  or  kind  ;  no  resem- 
blance— even  the  feeblest— of  anything  natural ;  no  invention — 
even  the  most  sluggish — of  anything  agreeable.  Had  they  given 
U8  staring  green  seas  with  hatchet  edges,  such  as  wo  see  Her 
Majesty's  ships  so-and-so  fixed  into  by  the  heads  or  sterna  in  the 
first  room  of  the  Royal  Academy,  the  admiration  of  them  would 
have  been  comprehensible ;  there  being  a  natural  predilection 
in  the  mind  of  men  for  green  waves  with  curling  tops,  hut  not 
for  clay  and  wool ;  so  that  though  I  can  understand,  in  some 
sort,  why  people  admire  everything  else  in  old  art,  why  they  ad- 
mire Salvator's  rocks,  and  Claude's  foregrounds,  and  Hobbima'a 
trees,  and  Paul  Potter's  cattle,  and  Jan  Steen's  pans  ;  and  whila 
I  can  perceive  in  all  these  likings  a  root  which  seems  right  and 
legitimate,  and  to  be  appealed  to  ;  yet  when  I  find  they  can  even 
endure  the  si(//it  of  a  Backhuysen  on  their  room  walls  (I  sijciik 
seriously)  it  makes  nic  hopeless  at  once.  I  may  be  wrong,  or 
they  may  be  wrong,  but  at  least  I  can  conceive  of  no  principle 
or  opinion  common  between  us,  which  either  can  address  or  nn- 
lerstand  in  the  other;  and  yetlam-^YOTi^in.  this  want  of  con- 
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ieption,  for  I  know  that  Turner  once  liked  Vandevelde,  and  I 
an  trace  the  evil  influence  of  Vimdcvcldo  on  most  of  hia  early 

.  painting,  but  Turner  certainly  could  not  have  liked  Van- 
fivelde  without  some  legitimate  cause.  Another  discouraging  i 
oint  is  that  I  cannot  catch  a  wave,  nor  Daguerreotyjie  it,  and  ) 
>  there  is  no  coming  to  pure  demonstration  ;  but  the  forma 
nd  hues  of  water  must  always  bo  in  some  measure  a  matter  of 
isputo  and  feeling,  and  the  more  so  because  there  is  no  perfect 
a  even  tolerably  perfect  sea  painting  to  refer  to  :  the  eea  never 
Ik3  been,  and  I  fancy  never  will  be  nor  can  be  painted  ;  it  is 
nly  Huggestcd  by  means  of  more  or  leaa  spiritual  and  intelligent 
Dnventionalism  ;  aud  tliough  Turner  has  done  enough  to  sug- 
est  the  sea  mightily  and  gloriously,  after  all  it  is  by  convcn- 
ionalisni  still,  and  there  remains  so  much  that  is  unlike  nature, 
hat  it  is  always  possible  for  those  who  do  not  feel  his  power 

istify  their  dislike,  on  very  suJfieient  and  reasonable  grounds  ; 
nd  to  maintain  themselves  obstinately  nnrocoptant  of  the  good, 
y  insisting  on  tho  deficiency  which  no  mortal  hand  can  supply, 
nd  which  commonly  ia  most  manifest  on  the  one  hand,  where 
ttoat  has  been  achieved  on  tho  other. 

With  calm  water  the  case  ia  diflcrent.  Facta  are  ascertain- 
ble  and  demonstrable  there,  and  by  the  notice  of  one  or  two  of 
he  simplest,  we  may  obtain  some  notion  of  the  little  success  and 
ntelligence  of  the  elder  painters  iu  this  easier  field,  and  so 
rove  their  probable  failure  in  contending  with  greater  difficul- 
iea. 

First :  Water,  of  course,  owing  to  ita  transparency,  possesses 
,ot  a  perfectly  reflective  aurfaco,  like  that  of  speculum  metal, 
nt  a  aurfaco  whoae  reflective  power  is  dependent  on  the  angle 
■  at  which  the  rays  to  he  reflected  fall.     Tho  smaller 

filch  ragniaii  tho  this  auglo,  the  greater  are  the  number  of  rays  re- 
».  pirst,  the  fleeted.  Now,  according  to  the  number  of  rays 
»  reftjoavB  sur-  reflected  Is  the  force  of  the  image  of  objects  above, 
and  according  to  tho  number  of  raya  transmitted  ia 
be  perceptibility  of  objects  below  tho  water.  Hence  theyiai- 
le  tranaparency  and  reflective  power  of  wiitor  are  in  inverse 
ilio.  In  looking  down  into  it  from  above,  we  receive  trana- 
litted  raya  which  exhibit  either  the  bottom,  or  the  objects  float- 
ig  in  tho  water ;  or  else  if  the  -watei:  'be  iee^  mv&.  ^eax,'**    , 


^Bteccivo  very  tew  raya,  and  the  ■water  loots  tlack.  In  looking 
^^plong  water  we  receive  reflected  ruys,  and  therefore  the  image 
V«f  objects  above  it.  Hence,  in  fihallow  water  on  a  level  shore 
'I  the  Ixtttom  is  seen  at  our  feet,  clearly ;  it  becomeB  more  and 
I  more  obscure  as  it  retiroa,  oven  though  the  water  do  not  increase 
in  depth,  and  at  a  distance  of  tweh-c  ortwenty  yards — more  or 
IS  according  to  our  height  above  the  water — becomes_entireIy 
invisible,  losit_[n  the  lustre  of ,  the  rofleotod  surface,  ' 

Second :  The  brighter  tlie  objects  reflected,  the  larger  the 
imgle  at  which  reflection  is  visible  ;  it  ia  always  to  he  remem- 
bered that,  strictly  speaking,  only  light  objects  are  reflected,  and 
■17.  TiH)  Inherent  ^^^^  ^'"'  darker  ones  are  seen  only  in  proportion  to 
wm!iBei"dark  re-  ^^^  numbsr  of  Tiiys  of  light  that  tbey  can  send  ;  so 
5ot"Baort"brtgM  *'"''■  ""  ^'"'^  object  comparatively  loses  its  power  to 
*""*■  affect  the  surface  of  water,  and  the  water  in  the 

^ace  of  a  dark  reflection  is  seen  partially  with  the  image  of  the 
object,  and  partially  transparent.  It  will  be  found  on  observa- 
,tion  that  under  a  bank — suppose  with  dark  trees  above  showing 
'traces  of  bright  sky,  the  bright  sky  is  reflected  distinctly,  and 
the  bottom  of  the  water  is  in  those  spaces  not  seen  ;  but  in  the 
dark  spaces  of  relieetion  we  see  the  bottom  of  the  water,  and 
the  color  of  that  bottom  and  of  the  water  itself  mingles  with  and 
modifies  that  of  the  color  of  the  trees  casting  the  dai'k  reflection, 

This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  circumstances  connected 
Tfitb  water  surface,  for  by  these  means  a  variety  of  color  and  a 
grmje  and  evanescence  are  introduced  in  the  reflection  otherwiao 
impossible.  Of  course  at  groat  distances  even  the  doi'kest  ob- 
.jecta  east  distinct  images,  and  the  hue  of  the  water  cannot  be 
seen,  but  in  near  water  the  occurrence  of  its  own  color  modify- 
ing the  dark  reflections,  while  it  leaves  light  ones  unaffected,  is 
of  infinite  value. 

Take,  by  way  of  example,  an  extract  from  my  own  dia 
Venice. 

"  May  17th,  4  p.m.  Looking  east  the  water  is  calJta,  ojiSi 
fleets  the  sky  and  vessels,  with  this  peculiarity  ;  the  sky,  whicfi 
ifl  pale  blue,  is  in  its  reflection  of  the  same  kind  of  blue,  only  a 
I  little  deeper  ;  but  the  vessels'  hulls,  which  are  Hack,  are  rejltc 

oale  sea  green,  i.e.,  the  natural  color  of^  the  water  andM^ 
fijfii;  while  the  drange  masts  oi  ft\e -^eKftAs, ^^iTw^ «. a 
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shower,  are  reflected  without  changn  of  color,  only  not  quite  so 
bright  as  above.  One  ship  has  a  white,  another  a  red  stripe," 
(I  ought  to  have  said  horizontal  along  tho  gunwales,)  '  of  these 
the  water  takes  no  notice.' 

"  What  is  curious,  a  boat  passes  across  with  wh.ite  and  dark 
figures,  the  water  reflects  the  dark  ones  in  green,  and  misses  out 
all  the  white  ;  this  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  dark  inaages  being  op- 
posed to  the  bright  reflected  sky." 

I  have  left  the  passage  about  the  white  and  red  stripe,  be- 
cause it  win  be  useful  to  ua  presently ;  all  that  I  wish  to  insist 
upon  bcivB  Ja  the  showing  of  the_local  color  {pea  green)  of  the 
water  in  the  spaces  which  were  occupied  by  dark  reflections,  and 
the  unaltered  color  of  the  bright  ones. 

Third  :  Clear  water  takes  no  shadow,  and  that  for  two  rea- 
sons ;  A  perfect  eorface  of  speculum  metal  takes  no  shadow, 
(this  tho  reader  may  instantly  demonstrate  f^r  himself,)  and  a 
if  8.  Water  tttkcB  PTfectly  transparent  body  as  air  takes  no  shadow  ; 
ihadow.  hence  water,   whether    transparent  or  reflcetivei 

kes  no  shadow.  '  j 

'B^ut  shadows,  or  the  forms  of  them,  appear  on  water  frequently 
and  sharply  :  it  ia  necessai-y  carefully  to  explain  the  causes  of 
they  are  one  of  the  most  eminent  sourees  of  error  in 
rater  painting. 

First :  "Water  in  shade  is  much  more  reflectiro  than  water  in 

mlight.     Under  sunlight  the  local  color  of  the  water  is  com- 

lonly  vigorous  and  active,  and  fo    'bly  aff    t^   as  we  Jiave  seen, 

LI  tho  dark   reflections,  commonly  d  m  n  b  ng   their  depth. 

nder  shade,  the  reflective  power  s  n  a  b  gl  de  ree  increased,* 

and  it  will  bo  found  most  frequentlj  tl  at  tl  o  fo  ms  of  shadows 

are  expressed  on  the  surface  of  wat      not  1  y  actual  shade,  but 

by  more  genuine  rcSeetion  of  obj    ta  abo  e     This  is  another 

l&ioBt  important  and  yaluable  circumstance,  and  we  owe  to  it 

ae  phenomena  of  the  highest  beauty. 

A  yery  muddy  river,  as  the  Arno  for  instance  at  Florence,  is 
seen  during  sunahine  of  its  own  yellow  color,  rendering  all 
reflections  discolored  and  feeble.     At   twilight  it  recovers  its  - 

Is  merely  os  a,  fact "-  I  am  \miMe  snUalac^ori'j 
^<vi  opMcsI  principles,  and  were  it  olherwise,  ftio  YnvcsOi^jsJOvoo.™' 
li/<ye  inteieat  to  llio  general  reader,  and  Uttto  -va-Xae  Wi  v"tta  w^JsS.- 
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reflective  power  to  the  fullest  extent,  anci  tho  mouiitalns  of  Car-     1 
nirii  lire  seen  reflected  in  it  as  clearly  as  if  it  were  a  crvBtallinfl     ' 
lake.     The  Mediterranean,   wlioso   determined    bhio  yields  to     ' 
hardly  any  modifying  color  in  daytime,  receives  at  evening  Ihfl 
imago  of  its  roclsy  shores.     On  our  own  eeaa,  seemiog  sliaidoffa 
are  seen  constantly  cast  in  parple  and  blue,  upon  pale  green. 
These  are  no  shadows,  but  the  ptire  reflection  of  dark  or  blue 
sky  above,  seen  in  the  shadowed  space,  refused  by  the  local  color 
of  the  sea  in  the  snnlighted  spaces,  and  turned  more  or  loss  pur- 
ple by  the  opposition  of  the  vivid  green. 

We  have  seen,  however,  above,  that  the  local  color  of  water, 
while  it  comparatively  refuses  dark  reflections,  accepts  bright 
oues  without  deadening  them.     Hence  when  a  shadow  is  thrown 

across  a  space  of  water  of  strons'  local  color,  re- 
ID.    MortlficnUon       .    .  '  J     -1      ,  o      >-  X 

Didnrkwiiociioasceiving,  ttltornatcly,  tight  and  dark  reflections,  it 
has  no  power  of  increasing  the  reflectiveness  of  the 
water  in  the  bright  spaces,  still  less  of  diminishing  it  ;~H^ei^ 
on  all  tlie-durk  reflectionsTlt  is  Been  more  or  less  distinctly,  oa 
all  the  liglitjones  it  vanishes  altogether,'; 

Let  us  take  an  instance  of  the  es(|Tiisite  complexity  of  effect 
induced  by  these  various  circumstances  in  co-operation. 

Suppose  a  space  of  clear  water  showing  the  bottom  under  ■ 
group  of  trees,  showing  sky  through  their  branchea,  casting 
shadows  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  which  wd  will  suppose  also 
to  possess  some  color  of  its  own.  Close  to  ns,  we  shall  ece  the 
bottom,  with  the  shadows  of  the  trees  clearly  thrown  upon  'tj 
and  the  color  of  the  water  seen  in  its  genuineness  by  transmit- 
ted light.  Farther  off,  the  bottom  will  be  gradually  lost  Bi|^t 
of,  but  it  will  be  seen  in  the  dark  reflections  much  farther  than 
in  the  light  ones.  At  last  it  ceases  to  affect  even  the  former, 
and  the  pure  surface  effect  takes  place.  The  blno  bright  sky  ifl 
reflected  truly,  but  the  dark  trees  are  reflected  imperfectly,  and 
the  color  of  the  water  is  seon  instead.  Where  the  shadow  falls 
on  these  dark  reflections  a  darkness  is  seen  plainly,  which  is 
found  to  be  composed  of  the  pure  clear  reflection  of  the  dark 
trees  ;  when  it  crosses  the  reflection  of  the  sky,  the  shadow  of 
coarse,  being  thus  fictitious,  vanishes. 

Farther,  of  course  on  whatever  dust  and  other  foulness  may 
•present  in  water,  leal  shadow  falls  clear  and  dark  in  p^opo^ 
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tion  to  the  quantity  of  solid  Bubatauce  present.  On  very  muddw 
rivers,  real  sbadow  falls  in  sunlight  nearly  as  sharply  as  aHi 
land  ;  on  our  own  sea,  the  apparent  shadow  caused  by  ini 
reflection,  is  much  increaaod  in  depth  by  the  chalkineaa  and  im*! 
pTirity  of  the  water. 

Farther,  when  surface  is  rippled,  every  ripple,  up  to  a  oertainS 
variable  distance  on  eacli  side  of  the  spectator,  and  at  a  certain^ 
angle  between  hini  and  the  sun,  varying  with  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  ripples,  reflects  to  him  a  small  image  of  the  sun.     Hence 
those  dazzling  fields  of  expanding  light  bo  often  seen  upon  tha.- 
sea. 

Any  object  that  comes  between  the  sun  and  these  ripplesy 
takes  from  them  the  power  of  reflecting  the  sun,  and  n 
quenee,  all  their  light ;  hence  any  intervening  objects  cast  appar- 
ent shadows  upon  such  spaces  of  intense  force,  and  of  the  exact 
shape,  and  in  the  exact  place  of  real  shadows,  and  yet  which  are 
no  more  real  shadows  tlian  the  withdrawal  of  an  image  of  ( 
piece  of  white  paper  from  a  mirror  is  a  shadow  on  the  mirror.] 
Farther,  in  all  shallow  water,  more  or  less  in  proportion  t 
shallowness,  hut  in  some  measure,  I  suppose,  up  to  depths  of 
forty  or  fifty  fathoms,  and  perhaps  more,  the  local  color  of  the 
water  depends  in  great  measure  on  light  reflected  from  the  bot- 
tom. This,  however,  is  especially  manifest  in  clear  rivers  liket 
the  Rhone,  where  the  absence  of  tlie  light  reflected  from  beloi^ 
forms  au  apparent  shadow,  often  visibly  detached  some  distance 
from  the  floating  object  which  casts  it. 

The  following  extract  from  my  own  diary  ft, 

the  "wat«°or^°iE"  Geneva,  with  the  subsequent  one,  which  ie  a  co5> 

'"'^'  tinuation  of  that  already  given  in  part  at  Venice 

will  illustrate  both  this  and  the  other  points  we  have  been  stati^ 

ing. 

fc"GEl^EVA,  21st  April,  Morning. 
"  The  sunlight  falls  from  the  cypresses  of  Roussean's 
ight  towards  the,  bridge.  The  shadows  of  the  bridge  and  o 
the  trees  fall  on  the  water  in  leaden  purple,  opposed  to  its  gen. 
enil  hue  of  aftnamarine  green.  Tills  green  color  is  caused  by  tlw 
light  being  reflected  from  the  bottom,  though  the  bottom  is  utA 
seen;  as  is  evident  by  its  becoming  paler  to'saria  ^q  "KiftS^a  «^ 


ther.^^J 
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JjOD^of  reGection,  which  prevents  it_ft:(mi  beiiifi  trnlj  felt.,  if 
ve  see  on  an  extent  of  lightly  awelliiig  water  surface  the  Image 
of  a  bauk  of  white  clouds,  with  masses  of  higher  ficcumalation 
at  intervals,  the  water  will  not  usually  reflect  the  whole  bank  in 
an  elongated  form,  hut  it  will  commonly  take  the  eminent  parts, 
oad  reflect  them  in  long  straight  colnmns  of  defined  breadth, 
and  misfl  the  intermediate  lower  parts  altogether  ;  and  even  In 
doing  this  it  will  be  capricioas,  for  it  will  take  one  eminttnce, 
and  miss  another,  wiEh  no  apparent  reason  ;  and  often  when  the 
aky  is  covered  with  white  clouds,  some  of  those  clouds  wiU  cast 
long  tower-like  reflections,  and  others  none,  so  arbitrarily  that 
the  spectator  is  often  puzzled  to  iind  out  which  are  the  accepted 
and  which  the  refused. 

In  many  cases  of  this  kind  it  will  be  found  rather  that  the  eye    | 
is,  from  want  of  use  and  care,  insensible  to  the  reflection  than    I 
that  the  reflection  is  not  there  ;  and  a  little  thought  and  tiarefal    ' 
obser\*ation  will  show  us  that  what  we  commonly  suppose  to  he 
a  siirface  of  uniform  color  is.  Indeed,  affected  more  or  less  by  an 

I  infinite  variety  of  hues,  prolonged,  like  tiie  sun  image,  from  a 
great  distance,  and  that  our  apprehension  of  its  lustre,  purity, 
and  even  of  its  surface,  is  in  no  small  degree  dependent  on  our 
feeling  of  these  multitudinous  hoes,  which  the  contiunal  motioa 
of  that  surface  provonta  us  from  analyzing  or  understanding  for 
what  they  are. 
Sixth  :  Rippled  water,  of  which  we  can  see  the  farther  side  of 
the  waves,  will  reflect  a  perpendicular  line  clearly,  a  bit  of  its 
length  being  given  on  the  side  of  each  wave,  and  easily  joined 
1  IS.  Effect  or  '^y  '^^'^  ^y^'  ^^^  i*  ^^^  ^'''^^  slope,  its  reflection  will 
hJ^^ta?''^BSS  ^^  excessively  confused  and  disjointed  ;  and  if  hori- 
ineHnod  Images,  zontal,  nearly  invisible.  It  was  this  circumstance 
which  prevented  the  red  and  white  stripe  of  the  ships  at  Venice, 
noticed  above,  from  being  visible. 
Seventh  :  Every  reflection  is  the  image  in  reverse  of  jnst  bo 
much  of  the  objects  beside  the  water,  as  we  could  see  if  we  were 
placed  as  much  under  the  level  of  the  water  as  we  are  actually 
I H.  To  what  *hove  it.  If  an  object  be  so  far  back  from  the 
""^Jble^'from  bank,  that  if  we  were  five  feet  uudor  the  water 
I         above.  ]g.yg]  y^^  cou\d  not  See  \t  ONftT  t\ia  hii\k,  then,  stand- 

H  ii>g  five  feet  above  the  -water,  'b*  sh&W  -aoV  \>-    ' "    ■  -.  sm\^a\m; 
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^■mgc  under  the  reflected  bank.  Hence  the  reflection  of  all  objeeta 
that  have  any  slope  back  from  the  water  is  shortened,  and  at  last 
disappears  as  we  rise  above  it.  Lakes  seen  fi-om  a  great  height 
appear  like  jilates  of  metal  set  in  the  landscape,  reflecting  the 
sky  but  none  of  their  shores. 

Eighth  :  Anygiven  point  of  the  object  above  the  water  ia  re- 
flected, if  reflected  at  all,  at  some  spot  in  a  vertical  line  beneath 
I  it,  so  long  as  tho  plane  of  the  wattr  is  horizontal.     On  rippled 
water  a  slight  deflection  sometimes  takes  place,  and 
-  ■■  on    the  image  of  a  vertical  tower  will  slope  a  little 

away  from  the  wind,  owing  to  the  casting  of  the 
n  the  sloping  sides  of  the  ripples.  On  the  sloping  sides 
*  large  waves  the  deflection  is  in  proportion  to  the  slope.  For 
bugh  practice,  after  the  slope  of  the  wave  is  dotermincd,  let  the 
rtist  turn  his  paper  until  it  becomes  horizontal,  and  then  paint 
pe  reflections  of  any  object  upon  it  as  on  level  water,  and  he 
jrtll  be  right. 

Such  are  the  most  common  and  general  optical  laws  which  are 

B  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  painting  of  water.     Yet, 

I  the  application  of  them,  as  tests  of  good  or  bad  water  paint- 

).  HecMrity  at  ^'^S'  ^^  must  bo  cautious  in  the  extreme.     An  ar- 

lu uor^eiu^  t's*'  ■""')'  l^fio^ »11  these  laws,  and  comply  with  them, 

™by'  p^  ii'tid  yet  paint  water  execrably  ;  andhomaybo  igno- 

"""■  rant  of  every  one  of  them,  and,  in  their  turn,  and  in 

certain  places,  violate  every  one  of  them,  and  yet  paint  water 

■  gloriously.  Thousands  of  exquisite  effects  take  place  in  nature, 
^^'jitterly  inexplicable,  and  which  can  be  believed  only  while  they 
^Fftre  seen  ;  the  combinations  and  applications  of  the  above  laws 

■  are  so  varied  and  complicated  that  no  knowledge  or  labor  could, 
if  applied  analytically,  keep  pace  with  them.  Constant  and 
eager  watclifulness,  and  portfolios  fiiied  with  actual  statements 
of  water-effect,  drawn  on  the  spot  and  on  the  instant,  are  worth 
more  to  the  painter  than  the  most  extended  optical  knowledge  ; 
without  these  all  his  knowledge  will  .end  in  a  pedantic  falsehood. 

^jTith  these  it  does  not  matter  how  gross  or  how  daring  here  and 
Bierc  may  be  his  Tiolations  of  this  or  that  law  ;  his  yery  trans- 
essions  will  be  admirable. 

It  may  be  said,  that  this  is  a  dangerous  principle  to  advance 
1  these  days  of  idleness.     I  cannot  help  it  \  it  ia  ttua,  WL\i-«\-i?!k 
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be  affirmed.  Of  ail  contemptible  criticifiin.  tlie  most  ta 
tcnmed  is  that  ■which  pnniahes  great  worka  of  art  when  thcj 
fight  without  armor,  and  refuses  to  feel  or  acknowledge  th^ 
great  spiritual  refracted  8un  of  tlieir  truth,  because  it  has  risen 
at  a  false  angle,  and  burst  upon  them  before  its  appointed  time. 
And  yet,  ou  the  other  hand,  let  it  bo  obserred  that  it  Ts  not  feel- 
ing, nor  fancy,  nor  imagination,  bo  called,  that  I  hare  pat  bo- 
fore  scicqcc,  but  watchfulness,  oxperlonee,  affection  and  trust  in 
nature  ;  and  farther  let  it  be  observed,  that  there  is  a  differenca 
between  the  license  taken  by  one  man  and  another,  which 
makes  one  license  admirable,  and  the  other  punishable ;  and 
that  tliia  difference  is  of  a  kind  sufficiently  discernible  by  every 
earnest  person,  though  it  is  not  so  explicable  as  that  we  can  be- 
forehand Bay  where  and  when,  or  even  to  whom,  the  license  is  to 
be  forgiven.  In  the  Paradise  of  Tintorct,  in  the  Academy  of 
Venice,  the  Angel  is  seen  in  the  distance  driving  Adam  and  Eve 
out  of  the  garden.  Not,  for  Tintoret,  the  leading  to  the  gala 
with  consolation  or  counsel ;  his  strange  ardor  of  conception  i* 
seen  hero  as  everywhere.  Full  speed  they  fly,  the  angel  and  tiiB 
human  creatures  ;  the  angel  wrapt  in  an  orb  of  light  floata  on, 
stooped  forward  in  his  lierce  flight,  and  does  not  touch  the 
ground  ;  the  chastised  creatures  rush  before  him  in  abandoned 
terror.  All  this  might  have  been  invented  by  another,  thongb 
in  other  hands  it  would  assuredly  have  been  offensive ;  but  one 
circumstance  which  comjiletes  the  story  could  have  been  tliought 
of  or  dared  by  none  but  Tintoret,  The  Angel  casta  a  SJUDOff 
before  him  towards  Adam  and  Eve, 

Now  that  a  globe  of  light  should  cost  a  shadow  is  a  license,  as 
far  as  mere  optical  matters  are  concerned,  of  the  most  audacious 
kind.  But  liow  beautiful  is  the  circumstance  in  its  applioation 
hero,  showing  that  the  angol,  who  is  light  to  all  else  luvand 
him,  is  darkness  to  those  whom  ho  is  commissioned  to  banish 
forever, 

I  have  before  noticed  the  license  of  Rubens  in  making  hia 
horizon  an  oblique  line.  His  object  is  to  carry  the  eye  to  a 
given  point  in  the  distance.  The  road  winds  to  it,  the  clouds 
"  fly  at  it,  the  trees  nod  to  it,  a  flock  of  sheep  scamper  towards  it, 
a  carter  points  his  whip  at  it,  Ara  \io'CBe«\i\:i\i.Qr  it,  the 
pUBb  for  it,  and  the  horizon  sVo-yea  to  \t.    \i  *Ca%" 
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beeu  liorizoutal,  it  would  have  ombarraaaed  evorything  and 
everybody. 

Ill  Tunier'a  Paa  de  Calais  there  is  a  buoy  poised  on  tbe  ridge 
of  a  near  wave.  It  casts  its  reflection  vertically  down  the  Sank 
of  the  wave,  which  slopes  steeply.  I  cannot  tell  whether  this  is 
a  license  or  a  mistake  ;  I  snapect  the  latter,  for  the  same  thing 
occurs  not  nnfreqnently  in  Turner's  seas  ;  but  I  am  almost  ocr- 
tain  that  it  would  have  been  done  wilfully  in  this  case,  even  had 
tbe  mistake  been  pointed  out,  for  tbe  vertical  line  is  necessary 
to  the  picture,  and  the  eye  is  go  little  accustomed  to  catch  the 
real  bearing  of  the  reflections  on  the  slopes  of  waves  that  it  does 
not  feel  tbe  fault. 

In  one  of  the  smaller  rooms  of  the  TJffizii  at  Florence,  oft  tbe 
Tribune,  there  ai-e  two  so-called  Claudes ;  one  a  pretty  wooded 
landBcajK!,  I  think  a  copy,  the  other  a  marine  with  architecture, 
very  sweet  and  genuine.  The  sun  is  setting  at  the 
cenieB  or  errors  side  of  the  picture,  it  casts  a  long  stream  of  light 
o°  a«n(itt  cojp,  upon  the  water.  Tliia  stream  of  light  is  oblique, 
and  cornea  from  the  horizon,  where  it  is  under  the 
Bun,  to  a  point  near  tlie  centre  of  tbe  picture.  If  this  had  been 
done  as  a  license,  it  would  be  an  instance  of  most  absurd  and 
unjustifiable  license,  as  the  fault  ia  detected  by  the  eye  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  there  ia  no  occasion  nor  escuae  for  it.  But  I  imagine 
it  to  be  an  instance  rather  of  the  harm  of  imperfect  science. 
Taking  hia  impression  instinctively  from  nature,  Claude  usually 
did  what  ia  right  and  put  liis  reflection  vertically  under  the  sun  ; 
probably,  however,  he  had  read  in  some  treatise  on  optics  that 
every  point  in  tliia  reflection  was  in  a  vertical  plane  between  the 
Bun  and  spectator ;  or  lie  might  have  noticed  walking  on  tho 
shore  that  tho  reflection  came  atraight  from  the  sun  to  his  feet, 
and  intending  to  indicate  the  position  of  the  spectator,  drew  in 
liis  nest  picture  tlia  reflection  sloping  to  the  supposed  point,  the 
error  being  excusable  enough,  and  plausible  enough  to  have  been 
lately  revived  and  systematized.* 

•  Parscy's  "  Convergence  of  Perpendiciilara."     I  have  not  apace  here  to 
enter  into  any  lenglTiy  exposure  of  this  raistalte,  but  reasoning  is  fortu- 
nately unnecessary,  llie  appcul  to  experiment  being  easy.    Enot^  ■^'uarsH^ 
[B  the  repFEsentaWoD,  as  before  stated,  of  a  vertical  pMe  oi  ^fl»6,  -«\ftv-w>s»i. 
Jit  be  seen  tbrough  it,  drawn  on  its  surtace.    l*t  aiertutsX  -iJiHOfc  "A 
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In  the  pictnro  of  Cnj-p,  No.  83  in  the  Dnlwich  Gallery, 
post  at  tho  enJ  of  tlio  bank  costs  three  or  fonr  radiating  reflec- 
tions. This  is  visibly  neither  license  nor  halt  science,  but  pare 
ignomnco.  Aguin,  in  tho  picture  attributed  to  Paul  Potter,  No. 
176,  Duhvich  Oullcry,  I  believe  most  people  must  foel,  the  mo- 
ment they  look  at  it,  that  there  is  something  wrong  witditha 
water,  ttiat  it  looks  odd,  and  hard,  and  liko  ice  or  lead;  and 
though  they  may  not  be  able  to  tell  the  reason  of  tlio  impressira 
— for  when  they  go  near  they  will  find  it  smooth  and  lustrous, 
and  prettily  painted — yet  they  will  not  be  able  to  shake  off  the 
unpleasant  sense  of  its  being  like  a  plate  of  bad  mirror  set  in  a 
model  landscape  among  moss,  rather  than  like  a,  pond.  The 
reason  is.  that  wbilo  this  water  receives  clear  reflections  from  the 
fence  and  hedge  on  the  loft,  and  is  everywhere  smooth  and  evi- 
dently capable  of  giving  true  images,  it  yet  reflects  none  of  tta 
cows. 

In  the  Vandevelde  (113)  there  is  not  a  line  of  ripple  or  swell 
in  any  part  of  tho  sea ;  it  is  nhsohitely  windless,  and  theneax 
boat  casta  its  image  with  great  fidclitv,  which  being  unprolougeil 
downwards  informs  ns  that  tho  calm  is  perfect,  ^Bule  V.,)  and 
being  unshortcned  informs  us  that  wo  are  on  a  level  with  the 
water,  or  nearly  so.  (Rule  VII,)  Yet  underneath  tlie  vessel  on 
the  right,  the  gray  shade  which  stands  for  reflection  breaks  off 
immediately,  descending  like  smoke  a  little  way  below  the  hnll, 
then  leaving  tho  masts  and  sails  entirely  unrecorded.  This  I 
imagine  to  be  not  ignorance,  but  unjustifiable  license.  Vande- 
velde evidently  desired  to  give  an  impression  of  great  extent  of 
surface,  and  thought  that  if  he  gave  the  reflection  more  faith- 
fully, as  the  tops  of  tho  moats  would  come  down  to  tho  nearest 
part  (if  the  surface,  they  would  destroy  the  evidence  of  distancP, 
and  appear  to  set  the  ship  above  tho  boat  instead  of  beyond  it. 

glass  be  tafceu,  and  wherever  it  bo  placed,  whether  tho  sun  be  at  its  sido  or 
at  its  centre,  the  reflection  will  iilwaya  be  found  in  a  vertical  line  under  llu 
sun,  parallel  with  tlie  side  of  Ihe  glass.  The  pane  of  any  window  looking  K 
sea  is  all  tlie  apparatus  aecsisarj  for  Ihia  experiment,  and  yet  it  is  not  Ion; 
tince  this  very  principle  was  disputed  with  me  by  a  mun  of  much  taMe  wi 
information,  who  supposed  Tnniei:  to  be  wrong  in  drawing  the  refiedioa 
Stmigbt  down  at  the  side  ot  li\api«\iie,»sm\ivi\vM«;ai*ja  aands,  mhI." 
vuiaerablo  other  inatances. 
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1  doubt  not  in  Buch  awkward  hands  that  such  would  indeed  have 
been  the  case,  but  lie  is  not  on  thitt  aceonnt  to  be  excused  for 
painting  his  surface  with  gray  horizontal  hues,  as  is  done  by 
nantically-disposed  children  ;  for  no  destruction  of  distance  in 
tile  ocean  is  bo  serioua  a  loss  as  that  of  its  liquidity.  It  ia  hetter 
to  feel  u  want  of  extent  iu  the  sea,  than  an  extent  which  we 
might  walk  upon  or  play  at  billiards  upon. 

Among  all  the  pictures  of  Canaletto,  which  I  have  ever  seen, 
and  they  are  not  a  few,  I  remember  but  one  or  two  where  there 
is  any  variation  from  one  method  of  treatment  of  the  water. 
lis.  Ana  Omv  ^^  almost  always  covers  the  whole  space  of  it  with. 
"""■  one  monotonous  ripple,  composed  of  a  coat  of  well- 

chosea,  bnt  perfectly  opaque  iiud  smooth  sea-green,  covered  with 
a  certain  number,  I  cannot  state  the  exact  average,  but  it  varies 
from  three  hundred  and  fifty  to  four  hundred  and  upwards,  ac- 
cording to  the  extent  of  canvaa  to  be  covered,  of  white  concave 
touches,  which  are  very  properly  symbolical  of  ripple. 

And,  as  the  canal  retires  back  from  the  eye,  he  very  geometri- 
cally diminishes  the  size  of  his  ripples,  nntil  ho  arrives  at  an 
even  field  of  apparently  smooth  water.  By  our  sixth  rule,  this 
rippling  water  as  it  retires  should  show  more  aud  more  of  the 
reflection  of  the  sky  above  it,  and  less  and  less  of  that  of  objects 
^yond  it,  until,  at  two  or  throe  hundred  yards  down  the  canal, 
"le  whole  field  of  water  should  be  one  even  gray  or  b!ue,  the 
ilor  of  the  sky  receiving  no  reflections  whatever  of  other  ob- 
What  does  Canaletto  do  ?  Exactly  in  proportion  as  he 
liree,  be  displays  tnors  and  more  of  the  reflection  of  objects, 
id  less  and  lees  of  the  sky,  until,  three  hundred  yards  away,  all 
houses  are  reflected  as  clear  and  sharp  as  in  a  quiet  lake. 

This,  again,  is  wilful  and  inoxcoaable  violation  of  truth,  of 

■ich  the  reason,  as  in  the  last  case,  is  the  painter's  conseious- 
less  of  weakness.  It  is  one  of  the  most  diflicult  things  in  the 
world  to  express  the  light  reflection  of  the  blue  sky  on  a  distant 
ripple,  and  to  make  the  eye  understand  the  cause  of  the  color, 
and  the  motion  of  the  apparently  smooth  water,  especially  where 
there  are  buildings  above  to  be  reflected,  for  the  eye  never  un- 
derstands the  want  of  the  reflection.  But  it  is  the  easiest  ojii 
,most  agreeable  thing  in  the  world  to  give  tWm^e'rtai'waw.^'*--^'^ 

■upieaa  vast  space  of  otherwise  trou\)\eBotQ6  &!v.B\-a».ce,  S:b.'C& 
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simplest  way  possible,  and  ia  nnderstood  by  the  eye 
HcncS  Canalotto  ia  gliid,  aa  any  oilier  inferior  workman  would 
be,  not  to  say  obliged,  to  give  tlio  reflections  in  the  distance. 
But  when  he  comes  ap  cloac  to  the  speotutor,  he  finds  the 
smooth  Burfai'e  juet  bb  troublesome  near,  iia  the  ripple  would 
have  been  fur  off.  It  is  a  very  mirvoua  thing  for  an  ignorant 
artixt  to  have  a  great  space  of  vacant  smooth  water  to  deal  with, 
tloao  to  hira,  too  far  down  to  take  reflections  from  bnildings, 
and  yet  which  must  be  raado  to  look  flat  and  retiring  and  trans- 
parent, Canaletto,  with  his  seji-green,  did  not  at  all  feel  him- 
self er|ual  to  anything  of  this  kind,  and  had  therefore  no  le- 
source  but  in  the  white  touches  above  described,  which  oceupj 
the  alarming  spaeo  withont  any  troublesome  necessity  for  knowt 
edge  or  invention,  and  supply  by  their  gradual  diminntiiin  soniB 
means  of  expressing  retirement  of  surface.  It  ia  easily  under- 
stood, therefore,  why  ho  sJiould  adopt  this  system,  which  is  just 
what  any  awkward  workman  would  naturally  cling  to,  tmstiiig 
to  the  inaccuracy  of  observation  of  the  public  to  secure  him 
from  detection. 

Now  in  all  these  cases  it  is  not  the  mistake  or  the  lieoisa 
itself,  it  ia  not  the  infringement  of  tins  or  that  law  which  oca- 
demns  the  picture,  but  it  is  tile  spirit  and  habit  of  mind  in 
tw.  whrmipBr-  wbich  the  license  ia  taken,  the  cowardice  or  blnDt- 
donabie.  jjggg  ^f  feeling,  which  infecte  every  part  alike,  and 

deprives  the  whole  picture  of  vitality.  Canaletto,  had  he  been  s 
great  painter,  migjit  have  cast  his  reflections  wherever  ho  chose, 
and  rippled  the  water  wherever  he  chose,  and  painted  his  sea 
eloping  if  he  chose,  and  neither  I  nor  any  one  else  sbould  have 
dared  to  say  a  word  against  him  ;  but  he  is  a  little  and  a  bad 
painter,  and  so  continues  everywhere  multiplying  and  magnify- 
ing misbakea,  and  adding  apathy  to  error,  until  nothing  can  any 
more  be  pardoned  in  him.  If  it  bo  but  remembered  that  eveij 
one  of  the  surfaces  of  those  multitudinous  ripples  is  in  nature  » 
mirror  which  catches,  according  to  its  position,  either  the  imago 
of  the  sky  or  of  the  silver  beaks  of  the  gondolas,  or  of  their 
black  bodies  and  scarlet  draperies,  or  of  the  white  marble,  of 
the  green  sea-weed  on  the  low  stones,  it  cannot  but  be  felt  that 
those  waves  would  have  something  more  of  color  upon  them 
than  that  opaque  dead  green.     Green  they  are  by  their  own  n»- 
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ture,  biitjt  ja  a  transparent  and  emerald  Ime,  mixing  itself  with 
tlie  thousjinii  reflected  tinta  without  overpowering  the  weakest 
of  them  ;  and  thus,  in  every  one  of  thoae  iudividuiil  wavea,  the 
truths  of  color  are  contradicted  by  Canaletto  by  the  tlionsand. 

Venice  is  sad  and  silent  now,  to  what  she  was  in  his  time ;  the 

canals  are  choked  gradually  one  by  one,  and  the  foul  water  laps 

'  more  and  more  sluggishly  against  the  rent  foundations  ;  but 

a  yet,  could  I  but  place  the  reader  at  the  early  morning  on 

She  quay  below  the  Kialto,  when  the  market  boats,  full  laden, 

loat  into  groups  of  golden  color,  and  let  liim  wateh  the  dash- 

g  of  tlio  water  about  their  glittering  ateoly  hoada,  and  iinder 

e  ehadowa  of  the  vine  loftves,  and  ahow  him  the  purple  of  the 

topes  and  the  figa,  and  the  glowing  of  the  scarlet  gourds  carried 

ray  in  long  streams  upon  the  waves,  and  among  them,  the 

!on  fish  baskets,  plashing  and  sparkling,  oud  flaming  as  the  ' 

SDming  sun  falls  on  their  wet  tawny  aides,  and  above,  the 

knted  sails  of  the  fishing  boats,  orange  and  white,  scarlet  and 

kie,  and  better  than  all  such  fiorid  color,  the  naked,  bronzed, 

nming  limbs  of  the  seamen,  the  last  of  the  old  Venetian  race, 

who   yet  keep  the  right  G-iorgione  color  on  their  brows  and 

(t)OBomB,  in  strange  contrast  with  the  sallow  sensual  degradation 

|*f  the  creatures  that  live  in  the  cafes  of  the  Piazza,  he  would 

^feot  be  merciful  to  Canaletto  any  more. 

Yet  even  Canaletto,  in  relation  to  the  truths  he  had  to  pai 
B  spiritual,  faithful,  powerful,  compared  to  tlie  Dutch  paintera^ 
It  is  easily  understood  why  his  green  paint  and  concave 
The  notch  touchoa  should  bo  thought  expressive  of  the  water 
ibitHB  or  aes.  qj^  which  the  real  ci>!ors  are  not  to  be  discerned  but 
■fay  attention,  which  is  never  given  ;  but  it  ia  not  so  easily  under- 
stood, considering  how  many  there  are  who  love  the  sea,  and 
look  at  it,  that  Vandevelde  and  auch  others  should  he  tolerated. 
As  I  before  said,  I  feel  utterly  hopeless  in  addressing  the  admir- 
ers of  these  men,  because  I  do  not  know  what  it  ia  in  their 
works  which  ia  supposed  to  be  like  nature.  Foam  appears  to  me 
to  onrdle  and  cream  on  the  wave  aidea  and  to  fiy,  flaahing  from 
their  crests,  and  not  to  be  set  astride  upon  them  like  a  peruke  ; 
and  waves  appear  to  me  to  fall,  and  plunge,  and  toss,  and  nod, 

Ed  crash  over,  and  not  to  curl  up  like  shuvinga ;  and  water  ap- 
irs  to  me,  when  it  is  gray,  to  have  the  ^^  ol  ^Wascj  'sa. 
ilb 
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mixed  with  its  own  deep,  hea^y.  t.hunderotts,  threatening  t 
and  not  tlio  gray  of  the  first  coat  of  choap  paint  on  a  deal  door ; 
and  many  other  Biich  things  appear  to  me  whicli,  as  far  as  I  can 
conjecture  by  what  its  admired  of  marine  painting,  appear  to  no 
one  else  ;  yet  1  shall  have  something  more  to  say  about  these 
men  presently,  with  respect  to  the  effect  they  have  had  upon 
Turner  ;  and  something  more,  I  hope,  hereafter,  with  the  help 
of  illustration. 

There  is  a  sea-piece  of  RuyBdael'a  in  the  Louvre  *  which, 
though  nothing  very  remarkable  in  any  quality  of  art,  is  at  least 
forceful,  agreeable,  and,  as  for  ns  it  goes,  natiu-ul ;  the  waves 

have  much  freedom  of  action,  and  power  of  color ; 
fcijBda,  »ud  Si:  the  wind  blows  hard  over  the  shore,  and  the  whole 

picture  may  be  studied  with  profit  as  a  proof  ttiat 
the  deficiency  of  color  and  everything  else  in  Baekhuyson'a 
works,  is  no  fault  of  the  Dutch  sea.  There  is  sublimity  and 
power  in  every  field  of  nature  from  the  pole  to  the  line ;  and 
though  the  painters  of  one  country  are  often  better  and  greater, 
universally,  than  those  of  another,  this  is  loss  because  the  auli- 
jects  of  art  are  wanting  anywhere,  than  because  one  country  or 
one  age  breeds  mighty  and  thinking  men,  and  another  none. 

Ruysdael's  painting  of  falling  water  and  brook  scenery  is  also 
generally  agreeable — more  than  agreeable  it  can  hardly  be  con- 
eidered.  There  appcai-s  no  exertion  of  mind  in  any  of  his 
works  ;  nor  are  they  calculated  to  produce  cither  harm  or  gaai 
by  their  feeble  influence.  They  are  good  furniture  pictui  ^^^ 
worthy  of  praise,  and  undeserving  of  blame. 


m  orgoflft     j 

sturQdJHH 


*  In  tbe  loat  edition  of  tliis  work  was  the  following  passage  : — "  1 
Buysdocl  bad  painted  one  or  two  rough  seas.  I  believe  if  lie  Uad  be  n 
have  saved  llio  unhappy  public  from  much  grievous  victimizing,  botL  ia 
mind  and  pocket,  for  be  would  have  shown  that  Vandevelde  and  Back- 
buysen  were  not  quite  soa-deities."  The  writer  has  to  thank  the  editor  of 
Murray's  Handbook  of  Painting  in  Italy  for  pointing  out  the  overaJght. 
He  had  passed  njony  days  ia  the  Louvre  before  the  above  passage  was 
written,  but  had  Dot  beeu  in  the  habit  of  pausing  lonj^  anywhere  except  in 
tlie  last  two  rooms,  containing  the  pictures  of  the  Italian  Rchool  The 
conjeclure,  however,  shows  tliat  he  had  not  ill-estimated  the  power  of 
Ruysdael ;  nor  does  he  consider  it  as  in  anywise  unfitting  him.  for  tlie  li 
"  e  haaundertaken,  that  for  every  hour  passed  in  galleries  he  hasp 
n  tbe  sea-shore. 


I  lor  tnettift,   I 

is  pasaat^^ll^J 
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The  eeas  of  Claude  are  the  finest  pieces  of  wator-paiiiting  in 
iBicicnt  art.  I  do  not  say  thut  1  like  tlicni,  because  they  appear 
to  me  Eclections  of  the  particular  moment  wheu  the  sea  h  mast 
insipid  aud  characterless  ;  but  I  think  that  they  are  exceedingly 
true  to  the  forms  and  time  selected,  or  at  least  that  the  fine  in- 
stances of  them  are  so,  of  which  there  are  exceedingly  few. 

On  the  right  hand  of  one  of  the  marines  of  Salvutor,  in  the 
Pitti  palace,  there  is  a  passage  of  sea  rellecting  the  sunrise,  which 
is  thoroughly  good,  and  very  like  Turner  ;  the  rest  of  the  picture, 
OB  the  one  opposite  to  it,  utterly  virtueleas.     I  have  not  seoa 
any  otlier  instance  of  Salvafcor'a  painting  water  with  any  cai'e^ 
is  usually  as  conventional  as  the  rest  of  his  work,  yet  convei 
tionalism  is  perhaps  more  tolerable  in  water -pain  ting  than  eh 
where  ;  and  if  his  trees  and  rocks  had  been  good,  tlie  riv( 
might  liave  been  generally  accepted  without  objection, 

The  merits  of  PonsBin  as  a  sea  or  water  painter  may",  I  thi 

be  Buffleicnlly  determined  by  the  Deluge  in  the  Lonvre,  whi 

[jj^o,„     the  breaking  up  of  the  fountains  of  the  deep 

"■"■  typified  by  the  capsiaing  of  a  wherry  over  a 

In  the  outer  porch  of  St.  Mark's  at  Venice,  among  the  mosa- 

on  the  roof,  there  is  u  represBiitation  of  the  deluge.     The 
ground  ia  dark  blue  ;  the  rain  is  i-eprasented  in  bright  white  un- 
duluting  pai'allel  stripes  ;  between  these  stripes  is  seen  tlie  mi 
outline  of  the  ark,  a  bit  between  each  stripe,  very  dark 
hardly  distinguishable  from  the  sky  ;  hut  it  has  a  square  wii 
dow  with  a  bright  golden  border,  which  glitters  out  conspii 
ously.  and  leads  the  eye  to  the  rest — the  sea  below  is  almost  coi 
cealed  with  dead  bodies. 

On  the  font  of  the  church  of  San  Frediano  at  Lueca,  there  ia 
a  representation  of — possibly — the  Israelites  and  Egyptians  ia 
the  Eed  Sea.  The  sea  is  typifiud  by  imdulating  bands  of  stone, 
each  band  composed  of  three  plies  {almost  the  same  typj  is  to  be 
aoen  in  the  glass-paintiog  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centu- 
ries, aa  especially  at  Cbartres).  These  bands  would  perhaps  l>e 
hardly  felt  as  very  aqueous,  but  for  the  fish  which  are  interwoven' 
with  them  in  a  complicated  manner,  tJieir  heads  appearing 
one  aide  of  every  band,  and  their  tails  at  the  ottvCT. 

Both  of  these  representatives  oi  dc\vige,  ■A,i€B.a\c  wift. 
ij^are,  I  consider  better,  more  suggcsVvje,  iaoT&  VKse^^y^^' 
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centu- 
laps  he  . 

•woven   ^j 
'ing  o^^^l 
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moro  natural,  than  PonsBin's.  Indoed,  this  is  not  eaying  anj- 
tliiiig  very  depreciatory,  as  regarde  the  St.  Mark'a  one,  for  the 
glittering  of  the  golden  window  through  the  ruin  is  wonderfully 
well  conceived,  and  almost  deceptive,  looking  as  if  it  had  jnrt 
caught  a  gleam  of  snnlight  on  its  panes,  and  there  is  bohk- 
tliing  very  suhlimo  in  the  gleam  of  tliiB  light  above  the  floataag 
corpses.  But  the  other  instance  is  sufficiently  grotesqne  and 
imperfect,  and  yet,  I  speak  with  perfect  seriousness,  it  is,  I 
think,  very  far  preferable  to  Poussin's. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  just  medium  between  the  mean- 
ness and  apathy  of  such  a  conception  as  his,  and  the  extraTa- 
ganee,  still  more  contemptible,  with  which  the  subject  has  been 
trtiatcd  in  modem  days,*  I  am  not  aware  that  I  can  refer  to 
any  instructive  example  of  this  intermediate  course,  for  I  fear 
the  reader  ia  by  this  time  wearied  of  hearing  of  Turner,  and  tlie 
plate  of  Turner's  picture  of  the  deluge  is  so  rare  that  it  is  of  no 
use  to  refer  to  it, 

It  seems  exceedingly  strange  tliat  the  great  Venetian  painten 
should  have  left  us  no  instance,  as  far  as  I  know,  of  any  marine 
effects  carefully  studied.     As  already  noted,  whatever  passages  of 

sea  occur  in  their  hackgronnds  are  merely  broad 
Hid  FioKDtEDOB.  extents  of  blue  or  green  surface,  fine  in  color,  and 

coming  dark  usually  against  the  horizon,  well 
enough  to  be  understood  as  sea.  (yet  even  that  not  always  with- 
ont  the  help  of  a  ship,)  biit  utterly  unregarded  in  all  queationa 
of  completion  and  detail.  The  water  even  in  Titian's  landacape 
is  almost  always  violently  though  grandly  conventional,  and  sel- 
dom forms  an  important  feature.  Among  the  religions  Bchoola 
very  sweet  motives  occur,  but  nothing  which  for  a  moment  can 
be  considered  as  real  water-painting.  Penigino's  sea  is  nsuaHy 
very  beantifully  felt ;  his  river  in  the  fresco  of  S'*.  Maddalenft 
at  Floreace  is  freely  indicated,  and  looks  level  and  clear ;  the 
refloetions  of  the  trees  given  with  a  rapid  zigzag  stroke  of  the 
brush.  On  the  whole,  I  suppose  that  the  best  imitations  of  level 
water  surface  to  be  found  in  ancient  art  are  in  the  clear  Flemish 

*  I  am  here,  of  course,  speaking  of  the  treatment  of  the  subject  OS  a 
landscape  only  ;  many  mighty  examples  of  its  conceptioQ  occur  where  thu 
aea,  and  all  oUier  adjuncts,  are  entirely  sul)3crvicat  to  the  figures,  as  witli 
Saffaelle  and  Af.  Angelo. 
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andscapee.  Gayp's  are  usually  very  Batisfactory,  but  even  the 
)e8t  of  these  attain  nothing  more  than  the  agreeable  snggestion 
if  calm  pond  or  river.  Of  any  tolerable  representation  of  water 
n  agitation,  or  under  any  circumstance  a  that  bring  out  its 
>ower  and  character,  I  koow  no  instance  ;  and  the  more  capa- 
>le  of  noble  treatment  tlie  subject  happens  to  be,  the  more  man- 
fest  invariably  ia  the  painter's  want  of  feeling  in  every  efEort, 
ind  of  knowledge  in  everv  line. 


CHAPTER   n. 

OP  WATER,    A3   PAINTED   BT  THE   MODERNS. 

There  are  few  men  among  modern  landscape  painters,  who 
cannot  paint  quiet  water  at  leottt  ttnggestivoly,  if  not  faithfnllf. 

Tlioae  who  are  incapable  of  doing  tliia,  would  Kcareely  be  conaid- 
ered  artists  at  all ;  and  anything  like   the  ripplee 
or  the  TDodcniB  in  of  Canalctto,  Or  the  black  shadows  of  ^'audevelde, 
iCT.°  TfeTskci  (if  would  be  looked  upon  as  most  unpromising,  eyen 
"    "*  in  the  work  of  a  novice.     AmoLg  thoee  who  moat 

fully  appreciate  and  render  the  qualities  of  space  and  surface  in 
calm  water,  perhaps  Copley  Fielding  stands  fli'st.  His  expanses 
of  windless  lake  are  among  the  most  perfect  passages  of  his 
works ;  for  he  can  give  surface  as  well  as  depth,  and  make  his 
lake  look  not  only  clear,  but,  which  is  far  more  difficult,  Iub- 
trous.  He  is  less  dependent  than  moat  of  onr  ai-tists  upon  reflec- 
tions; and  can  give  substance,  transparency,  and  extent,  where 
another  painter  would  be  reduced  to  paper  ;  and  he  is  exqiiiaitelj 
refined  in  his  expression  of  distant  breadth,  by  the  delicate  line 
of  ripple  interrupting  the  reflection,  and  by  aerial  qualities  of 
color.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  purer  or  more  refined  than  His 
general  feeling  of  lake  sentiment,  were  it  not  for  a  want  of  sim- 
plicity— a  fondness  for  pretty,  rather  than  impressive  color,  and 
a  consequent  want  of  some  of  the  liigher  expression  of  repose. 

Hundreds  of  men  might  be  named,  whose  works  are  highly 
instnictive  in  the  management  of  calm  water.     De  Wint  is  sin- 
gularly powerful  and  certain,  exquisitely  bright  and  Yigorous  in 
color.     The  late  John  Varley  produced  some  noble 

IS.   The  calm  rlY-  ^     ,  •'  ^ 

oTEor  DcWtat.j.  passnges.  I  have  seen,  some  seven  years  sgo, 
Holland,  etc.  *       ,      ,       t  tt  .,       ,        i  ■  .  -r  .^  ■    ■, 

works  by  J,  Holland,  which  were,  I  think,  aa  near 

perfection  aa  water-color  can  be  carried — for  bona  fide  truth, 

refined  and  finished  to  the  highest  degree.     But  the  power  of 

modern  artists  is  not  brought  oat  until  they  have  greater  diffi- 
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cultiea  to  Htriiggle,with.  Stand  for  lialf  an  hour  beside  the  fall 
of  Sfhaflhauseii,  ou  the  north  Bide  where  the  rapids 
of'brigiit  uncivio- are  long,  and  watch  how  the  vault  of  water  lirst 
""'■  bends,  unbroken,  in  pure,  polished  velotity,  over 
the  arching  roeks  at  tlie  brow  of  the  cataract,  covering  them 
with  n  dome  of  crystal  twenty  feet  thick— so  swift  that  its  mo- 
tion is  nnseen  except  when  a  foam  globo  fi-om  alx>ve  darts  over 
it  like  a  falling  stur  ;  and  how  the  trees  are  lighted  above  it  un- 
der all  their  leaves,  at  the  instant  that  it  breaks  into  foam  ;  and 
how  all  the  hollows  of  that  foam  burn  with  green  fire  like  so 
much  Kliatteriug  clii^soprase  ;  and  how,  ever  and  anon,  startling 
you  with  its  white  flash,  a  jet  of  spray  leaps  hissing  out  of  the 
fall  like  a  rocket,  bursting  in  the  wiud  and  driven  awuy  in  duet, 
filling  the  air  with  light ;  and  how,  through  the  cni'dling 
wreaths  of  the  restless,  crashing  abyss  below,  the  blue  of  the 
water,  paled  by  the  foam  in  its  body,  shows  purer  than  the  sky 
through  white  rain-cloud  ;  while  the  shuddering  iris  stoops  in 
tremulous  atillness  over  all,  faAiing  and  flushing  alternately 
through  the  choking  spray  and  shattered  sunshine,  hiding  itself 
at  last  among  the  thick  golden  leaves  which  toss  to  and  fro  in 
sympathy  with  the  wild  water  ;  their  dripping  masses  lifted  at 
intervals,  like  sheaves  of  loaded  com,  by  some  stronger  gush 
from  the  cataract,  and  bowed  again  upon  the  mossy  rocks  as  its 
roar  dies  away  ;  the  dew  gushing  from  their  thick  branches 
through  drooping  clustei-s  of  emerald  herbage,  and  sparkling  in 
white  threads  along  the  dark  rocks  of  the  shore,  feeding  the 
lichens  which  chase  and  checker  them  with  purple  and  silver. 
1  believe,  when  you  have  stood  by  this  for  half  an  hour,  you  will 
have  discovered  that  there  is  something  more  in  nature  than  has 
«4.  ab  Biven  by  ^^^^  given  by  Rnysdael.  Probably  you  will  not  be 
Htafldd.  much  disposed  to  think  of  any  mortal  work  at  the 

time  ;  but  when  yoii  look  back  to  what  you  have  seen,  and  ai'C 
inclined  to  compare  it  with  art,  you  will  remember — or  ought  to 
remember — Nesfield.  He  is  a  man  of  estraordinary  feeling, 
both  for  the  color  and  the  spirituality  of  a  great  waterfall ;  ex- 
qnisitely  delicate  in  his  management  of  the  changeful  veil  of 
Bpray  or  mist ;  just  in  his  curves  and  contours  ;  and  unequalled 
in  color  except  by  Turner.  None  of  our  water -color  painters 
1  approach  liim  in  the  management  of  the  variable  hues  of 
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clear  wator  over  wooded  rocks  ;  but  hia  feeling  for  it  often  leads 
him  a  little  too  far.  and,  like  Copley  Fielding,  he  loses  sight  ol 
sinniticity  and  dignity  for  the  Kuke  of  delicacy  or  prettineae. 
Uis  wutorfalia  are,  however,  nnequalied  in  tlieir  way ;  and,  if  ha 
would  remember,  that  in  all  such  scenes  there  is  much  gloom  u 
well  119  much  splendor,  and  relieve  the  lustre  of  his  attracti™ 
jiassiigos  of  color  witli  more  definite  and  prevalent  grays,  and 
give  n  little  more  substance  to  parts  of  hie  pjctuii!  unaffected  by 
spray,  his  work  would  be  nearly  perfect.  His  seas  are  also  moat 
instructive  ;  a  little  confused  in  chiaroscuro,  but  refined  in  fom 
and  admirable  in  color. 

J.  D.  Harding  is,  I  think,  nearly  unequalled  in  the  drawing 
of  running  water.  I  do  not  know  what  Stanfield  would  do  ;  1 
have  never  seen  an  important  piece  of  torrent  drawn  by  him;  but 

I  believe  even  he  could  aearcely  contend  with  tie 
w'^■■(p^dn^wlnK  of  magnificent  wSffKdow  of  Harding's  brush.  There  ia 
"^'  perhaps  nothing  which  tells  more  in  the  drawing 
of  water  than  deeiaive  and  swift  execution  ;  for,  in  a  rapid  tooek 
the  hand  naturally  falls  into  the  very  curve  of  projection  whicii 
is  the  absolute  truth  ;  while  in  slow  finish,  all  precision  of  ourva 
and  character  ia  certain  to  be  lost,  except  under  the  hand  of  an 
unuanally  powerful  master.  Bnt  Harding  has  both  knowlet^ 
and  velocity,  and  the  fall  of  hia  torrents  is  beyond  praise  ;  impBr 
ticnt,  chafing,  substantial,  shattering,  crystalline,  and  capri* 
cious  ;  full  of  various  form,  yet  all  apparently  instantaneous  Mid 
accidental,  nothing  conventional,  nothing  dependent  upon  par- 
allel lines  or  radiating  curves  ;  all  broken  up  and  dashed  to 
pieces  over  the  irregular  rock,  and  yet  all  ia  unity  of  motion. 

The  color  also  of  his  falling  and  bright  water  is 
knd  pBiQtiiig  0^  very  perfect ;  but  in  the  dark  and  level  parts  of 

his  torrents  ho  has  taken  up  a  bad  gray,  whioh. 
has  hurt  some  of  hia  best  pictures.  Hia  gray  in  shadows  under 
rocks  or  dark  refleetiona  is  admirable  ;  bnt  it  is  when  the  Btreant 
is  in  full  light,  and  unaffected  by  reflections  in  distance,  thath* 
gets  wrong.  We  believe  that  the  fault  is  in  a  want  of  expression 
of  darkness  in  the  color,  making  it  api>ear  like  a  positive  hue  of 
the  water,  for  which  it  is  much  too  dead  and  cold, 

Harding  seldom  paints  sea,  and  it  ia  ■well  for  Stanfield  that  ha 
does  not,  or  the  latter  would  have  to  look  to  hia  crown.     All 
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,t  we  have  seen  from  his  hand  is,  aa  coaat  aea,  qiiite  faultless  ;■' 

only  wish  he  would  paint  it  more  frequently  ;  always,  how- 
rer,  with  a  Tcto  upon  French  fishing-boats.     In  the  Exhibition 

18-18,  he  spoiled  one  of  the  most  superb  jiiecea  of  seashore 
and  sunset  which  modern  art  has  produced,  with  the  pestilent 
equare  sail  of  one  of  these  clumsy  craft,  which  the  eye  could  not 
icapc  from. 

Before  passing  to  our  great  sea  painter,  wo  must  again  refer 
the  works  of  Copley  Fielding.  It  is  with  his  sea  as  with  hia 
y,  he  can  only  paint  one,  and  that  an  easy  one,  but  it  is,  for 

The  ees  of  "'^^  that,  afi  improBslve  and  a  true  one.  No  man 
^eie^iS"^'  ^"^  ^'^^  gi'^sii  Tvith  the  same  flashing  freedom, 
coftDdrapflity.  ^]|q  p^^g  ^j  ^  mnoing  tide  under  a  stiff  breeze,  nor 
Bght,  with  the  same  grace  and  precision,  tlie  curvature  of  the 
Baking  wave,  arrested  or  accelerated  by  the  wind.  The  for- 
rd  fling  of  his  foam,  and  the  impatient  run  of  hia  surges, 
tose  quick,  redoubling  dash  we  can  almost  hear,  as  they  break 
their  haste  upon  their  own  bosoms,  are  nature  itself,  and  his 
1  gray  or  green  was,  nine  years  ago,  very  right,  aa  color  ;  al- 
59  a  little  wanting  in  transparency,  but  never  cold  or  toneless, 
see  that  time,  he  seems  to  have  lost  the  sense  of  greenness  in 
Iter,  and  has  verged  more  and  more  on  the  pui-ple  and  black, 
th  unhappy  resiilts.  Hia  sea  was  always  dependent  for  effect 
■  its  liglit  or  dark  relief  against  the  aky,  even  when  it  possessed 
lor ;  but  it  now  has  lost  all  local  color  and  transparency  to- 
Sier,  and  is  little  more  than  a  study  of  chiaroscuro  in  an  es- 
sdingly  ill-ehosen  gray.  Besides,  the  perpetual  repetition  of 
B  same  idea  is  singularly  weakening  to  the  mind.  Fielding, 
'all  his  life,  can  only  he  considered  as  having  produced  one  sea 
jture.  Tlie  others  are  duplicates.  He  ought  to  go  to  some 
I  of  perfect  clearness  and  brilliant  color,  aa  tJiat  on  the  coast 

Cornwall,  or  of  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  and  study  it  sternly  in 
aad  daylight,  with  no  black  clouds  nor  drifting  rain  to  help 
ni  out  of  bis  difficulties.  He  would  then  both  learn  hia 
length  and  add  to  it. 

But  there  is  one  point  in  all  his  seas  deserving  especial  praise 

itihiehiiin  — ^  marked  aim  at  cJiaraefer.  He  desires,  espccial- 
*'™^'"'  ly  in  his  latter  works,  not  so  much  to  produce  an 
reeable  picture,  a  selentillc  piece  of  arrangement,  or  de,l\.^\*Aii 
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tneIo<ly  of  color,  &a  to  make  ns  feci  the  utter  deBolation,  the 
colrl,  withering,  frozen  hopcleBEnese  of  the  continuous  Btorm 
and  morciloBB  sen.  And  this  is  peculiarly  remarkable  in  his  de- 
nying liimself  all  color,  just  in  the  little  bits  which  an  artist  of 
inferior  mind  would  paint  in  sienna  and  cobalt.  If  a  piece  of 
brokon  wreck  is  allowed  to  rise  for  an  instant  through  tlie  bail- 
iug  foatn,  though  the  blue  stripe  of  a  sailor's  jacket,  or  a  red 
rag  of  a  Sag  would  do  all  our  heaj-ta  good,  we  are  not  allowed  to 
have  it ;  it  would  make  ua  too  comfortable,  and  prevent  ua  from 
Bhivering  and  Bhrinking  as  we  look,  and  tlie  artist,  with  admir- 
able intention,  and  most  moritorioua  self-denial,  expresses  his 

jiiece  of  wreck  with  a  dark,  cold  brown.  Now  we 
in'iho  rwiuwie  think  this  aim  and  effort  worthy  of  the  highest 
q  y  smjs.  pj,|^;^^  jujj  ^p  Qjjjy  ^jgjj  ^]jg  lesson  wore  taken  np 
and  acted  on  by  our  other  artists  ;  but  Mr,  Fielding  should 
remeijiber  that  nothing  of  this  kind  can  be  done  with  aucceag 
unless  by  the  most  studied  management  of  the  general  tones  of 
the  picture  ;  for  the  eye,  deprived  of  all  means  ot  enjoying  the 
gray  hues,  merely  as  a  contrast  to  bright  points,  becomes  pain- 
fully fastidious  in  the  quality  of  the  hues  themselves,  and  de- 
mands for  its  satisfaction  such  melodies  and  richness  of  gray  as 
may  in  some  degree  atone  to  it  for  the  loss  of  points  of  stLnmlua. 
That  gray  which  would  bo  taken  frankly  and  freely  for  an  es- 
presaion  of  gloom,  if  it  came  behind  a  yellow  sail  or  a  red  cap, 
is  examined  with  invidious  and  mercilcBa  intentness  when  there 
is  nothing  to  relieve  it,  and,  if  not  able  to  bear  tho  investiga- 
tion, if  neither  agreeable  nor  variable  in  its  hue,  renders  the  ■ 
picture  weak  instead  of  impressive,  and  unpleasant  instead  of 

awful.      And  indeed  the  management  of  nature 
■gnrs  utaa-  might  teach  him  this ;   for  though,  when  using 

violent  contrasts,  she  frequently  makes  her  gloom 
somewhat  monotonous,  the  moment  she  gives  up  her  vivid  color,' 
and  depends  upon  her  desolation,  that  moment  she  begins  to 
steal  the  greens  into  her  sea-gray,  and  the  browns  and  yellows 
into  her  cloud-gray,  and  the  espreBsioii  of  variously  tinted  light 
through  all.  Kor  is  Mr.  Fielding  without  a  model  in  art,  for 
the  Land's  End,  and  LoivestolTe,  and  Snowstorm,  (in  the  Acad- 
emy, 1843,)  of  Turner,  are  nothing  more  than  passages  of  the 
most  hopeless,  desolate,  uucontrasted  grays,  and  yet  arc  three  of 
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I  very  finest  pieces  of  color  that  have  come  from  liis  hand, 
.d  we  sincerely  hope  that  Mr.  Fielding  will  gnidually  feel  the 
acessity  of  euch  studied  melodies  of  quiet  color,  and  will 
'aitfaer  fall  hack  into  the  old  tricks  of  contrast,  nor  continue  to 
idnt  with  purple  and  ink.  If  lie  will  only  make  a  few  care- 
ll  studies  of  gray  from  the  mixed  atmosphere  of  spray,  rain, 
id  mist  of  a  gafe  tliat  has  heen  three  days  hard  at  work,  not  of 
rainy  squall,  but  of  a  pereovoring  and  powerful  storm,  and  not 
faere  the  sea  is  turned  into  milk  and  magnesia  by  a  chalk  coast, 
Bt  where  it  breaks  pure  and  green  on  gray  slato  or  white  gran- 
e,  as  along  the  cliffs  of  Cornwall,  we  think  hia  pictures  would 
resent  some  of  the  finest  examples  of  high  intention  and  feel- 
Ig  to  be  found  in  modem  art. 

The  works  of  Stanlield  evidently,  and  at  all  times,  proceed 
»m  the  hand  of  a  man  who  has  both  thorough  knowledge  of 
is  subject,  and  thorough  acquaintance  with  all  the  means  and 
i.  worki  of  principles  of  art.  We  never  criticise  them,  he- 
tfrei'kiiowtedBe  cause  we  feel,  the  moment  we  look  carefully  at 
t  pgwBT.  the  drawing  of  any  single  wave,  that  the  knowl- 

ige  possessed  by  the  master  is  much  greater  than  our  own, 
id  therefore  believe  that  if  anjiiliing  offends  na  in  any  part 
!  the  work,  it  is  nearly  certain  to  be  our  fault,  and  not  the 
painter's.  The  local  color  of  Stanfield's  sea  is  singularly  tme 
and  powerful,  and  entirely  independent  of  any  tricks  of  chiaro- 
Bcuro.  lie  will  carry  a  mighty  wavo  up  against  the  sky,  and 
make  its  whole  body  dark  and  fiubstantiiil  against  the  distant 
light,  using  all  the  while  nothing  more  than  chaste  and  nnesag- 
gerated  local  color  to  gain  the  relief.  His  surface  is  at  once  lus- 
trous, transparent,  and  accurate  to  a  hairbreadth  in  every 
curve  ;  and  he  is  entirely  independent  of  dark  skies,  deep  blues, 
driving  spray,  or  any  other  means  of  concealing  want  of  form, 
or  atoning  for  it.  He  fears  no  difficulty,  desires  no  assistance, 
takes  his  sea  in  open  daylight,  under  general  sunshine,  and 
paints  the  element  in  its  pure  color  and  complete  forms.  But 
we  wish  that  he  were  leas  powerfnl,  and  more  in- 


•cXShrmoifera  like,  aud  did  not  scorn  all  that  he  does  not  want. 
Now  that  he  has  shown  us  what  he  can  do  with- 
out such  aids,  we  wish  he  would  show  us  what  he  can  do  with 
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them.  He  is,  ae  we  hare  already  eaid,  wanting  in  what  we  hme 
just  been  praising  in  Fielding — impresaivenesa.  We  should  like 
him  to  be  less  clever,  aiid  more  affecting — less  wonderful,  and 
more  terrible  ;  aud  as  the  very  first  step  towaids  such  an  end,  to 
learn  Iiow  to  conceal.  We  are,  liowever,  Irenehing  upon  matters 
with  which  we  have  at  present  nothing  to  do  ;  our  concern  is 
now  only  with  Irutli,  and  one  work  of  Stanfield  alone  presents 
^ilU  us  niueli  concentrated  knowledge  of  eea  and  sky,  as, 
diluted,  would  have  lasted  any  one  of  the  old  masters  his  life. 
And  let  it  be  especially  observed,  how  extensive  and  how  varied 
is  the  truth  of  our  modem  masters — how  it  comprises  a  com- 
plete history  of  that  nature  of  which,  from  the  ancients,  you 
only  hero  and  there  can  catch  a  stammering  descriptive  syllabi* 
— how  Fielding  has  given  ns  every  character  of  the  quiet  lake, 
Eobson*  of  the  mountain  tarn,  De  Wint  of  the  lowland  river, 
Nesfield  of  the  radiant  cataract,  Harding  of  the  roaring  torrent, 
Fielding  of  the  desolate  sea,  Stanfield  of  the  blue,  open,  bound- 
leas  ocean.  Arrange  all  this  in  your  mind,  observe  the  perfect 
truth  of  it  in  all  its  parts,  compare  it  with  the  fragmentary 
falsities  of  the  ancients,  and  then,  come  with  me  to  Turner. 

I  oiicht  before  lo  liave  alluded  to  the  works  of  the  late  G.  RobfiOB. 
They  are  a  little  disagreeable  in  execution,  but  llieru  is  a  feeling  of  the  dBiT- 
of  ileep  calm  water  in  them  quite  unequalled,  and  different  from  the 
works  and  thoughts  of  all  other  men. 


I  CHAPTER  III.  '^H 

OF   WATEK,  AS   PAUTTED   BT  TCBNER,  ^^| 

I  BELtEVB  it  is  a  result  of  the  experience  of  all  artista,  that  ^M 
it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  give  a  eertiiiu  degree  of 
depth  and  transparency  to  water  ;  but  that  it  is  next  thing  to 
imiiossible,  to  give  a  full  impression  of  surface.     If 

ILThadlfflcDlty  n      .-         u         ■  ■IV-  J 

ofii'ioguiirriice  no  i-cfloction  be  given — a  ripple  being  supposed- — 
■moo  wn  r,  ^^^^  Wfiter  loolvs  like  lead  :  if  reflection  be  given,  it 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  looks  morbidly  clear  and  deep,  so  that 
we  always  go  down  info  it,  even  when  the  artist  most  wishes  na 
to  glide  over  it.  Now,  this  difficulty  arises  from  the  very  same 
circumataoce  which  occasions  the  frequent  failure  in  effect  of 
the  best  drawn  foregrounds,  noticed  in  Section  II.  Chapter  III., 
the  change,  namely,  of  focus  necessary  in  the  eye  in  ordsr  to  re- 
la.  Is  flepeDdent  ccivB  rays  of  light  coming  from  different  distances. 
of  iiw  eye^'wi"  ^^  *"  ^^^  ^'^gs  **^  '^  pond,  Ju  a  perfectly  calm  day, 
S^'renaiti<rrarS  ^*  ^"^^  P^''''^^  where  there  is  duckweed  floating  on 
are  paruflved.  the  Buriiice, — uot  thick,  but  a  leaf  here  and  there. 
Now,  yon  nmy  either  see  in  the  water  tho  reflection  of  the  sky, 
or  yon  may  see  the  duckweed  ;  hut  yon  cannot,  by  any  effort, 
see  both  together.  If  yon  look  for  the  reflection,  you  will  be 
sensible  of  a  sudden  change  or  effort  in  the  eye,  hy  which  it 
adapts  itself  to  tho  reception  of  the  rays  which  have  come  all  the 
way  from  the  clouds,  have  struck  on  the  water,  and  so  been  sont 
up  again  to  the  eye.  The  focus  you  adopt  is  one  fit  for  great 
distance ;  and,  accordingly,  you  will  feel  that  you  are  looking 
down  a  great  way  under  the  water,  while  the  leaves  of  the  duck- 
weed, though  they  lie  upon  the  water  at  tho  very  spot  on  which 
you  are  gazing  so  intently,  are  fclfc  only  aa  a  vague,  uncertain 
interruption,  causing  a  little  confusion  in  the  image  below,  but 
entirely  indistinguishable  as  leaves, — and  even  their  color  nn- 
knowu  and  unperceived.     Unless  you  think  oi  t\it'w\,^WNi.'^rSv 
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not  even  feel  that  anything  intermpts  your  sight,  so  exceaBiTelj 
Blight  is  their  effect.  If,  on  the  other  bund,  yon  make  up  jonr' 
mind  to  look  for  llie  leaves  of  the  duckweed,  you  will  perceiTS 
an  iuetantu,a(.>ous  chiiuge  in  the  effort  of  the  eye,  hy  which  it 
becomes  aUnptod  to  receive  near  rays — those  which  have  onlj 
come  from  tlie  surface  of  the  pond.  Yon  will  then  B.ee  the  deh- 
cate  leaves  of  the  duckweed  with  perfect  clearness,  and  in  rivid 
green  ;  but  while  you  do  so,  you  will  be  able  to  perceive  noti' 
iug  of  the  reflections  in  the  very  water  on  which  they  float- 
nothing  but  a  vague  flashing  and  melting  af  light  and  dark 
hues,  without  form  or  meaning,  which,  to  inveatigiite,  or  finil 
out  what  they  moan  or  arc,  you  must  quit  your  hold  of  the  duck- 
weed, and  plunge  down. 

Honco  it  appears,  that  whenever  we  see  plain  reflections  d 
comparatively  distant  objects,  in  near  water,  we  cannot  possibly 
see  tho  surface,  and  vice  versa ;  so  that  when  in  a  painting  ¥6 

give  tho  reflections  with  the  same  cleameBs  with 
neet  qcrteioiiMi  which  they  arc  visible  111  nature,  we  presuppoea  Qie 
tprWdisiinciaras  effort  of  the  oye  to  look  under  the  Burface,  asdi 

of  course,  destroy  the  surface,  and  induce  an  el-' 
feet  of  clearness  which,  perhaps,  the  artist  has  not  partioulaTly 
wished  to  attain,  but  which  he  has  found  himself  forced  into,,l)y 
his  reflections,  in  spite  of  himself.  And  the  reason  of  this  effect 
of  clearness  appearing  preternatural  is,  that  people  are  not  in 
tlie  habit  of  looking  at  water  witii  the  distunl  focus  adapted  to 
the  reflections,  unless  by  particular  effort.  AVe  invariably,  un- 
der ordinary  circumstances,  use  the  surface  focus  ;  and,  in  con- 
Boquence,  roceivo  nothing  more  than  a  vague  and  confnaei 
impression  of  the  reflected  colors  and  lines,  however  clearly, 
calmly,  and  vigorously  all  may  be  defined  underneath,  if  we 
choose  to  look  for  them.  We  do  not  look  for  them,  but  glide 
along  over  the  surface,  catching  only  playing  light  and 
capricious  color  for  evidence  of  reflection,  except  where  we  come 
to  images  of  objects  close  to  the  snrfa-ce,  which  the  surface  focus 
is  of  course  adapted  to  receive  ;  and  these  we  see  clearly,  as  ol 
the  weeds  on  the  shore,  or  of  sticks  rising  out  of  the  water,  etc. 
Hence,  the  ordinary  effect  of  water  ia  only  to  be  rendered  by 
giving  the  reflections  of  the  margin  clear  and  distinct  {so  clear 
they  usually  are  in  nature,  that  it  ia  impoaaible  to  tell  where  the 
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water  begins ;)  but  the  moment  wo  touch  the  reflection  of  dis- 
tant objects,  as  of  high  trees  or  clouds,  that  instant  we  miisi 
become  vague  aud  uncertain  in  drawing,  and,  though  vi\id  in 
color  and  light  as  the  object  itself,  quite  indistinct  in  form  and 
S*.  Howavoided  Mature,  If  we  take  such  a  piece  of  water  as  that 
Bj  Turner.  jjj  ^j^g  foreground  of  Turner's  Chateau  of  Prince 

Albert,  the  first  impression  from  it  is, — "  What  awidesur/ace/" 
We  glide  over  it  a  quarter  of  a  mile  into  the  picture  before  we 
know  where  wo  are,  and  yet  the  water  is  as  calm  and  crystalline  ,  •■ 
as  a  mirror  ;  but  we  are  not  allowed  to  tumble  into  it,  and  gasp 
for  breath  as  we  go  down, — ^we  are  kept  upon  the  surface,  though 
that  surface  ia  flashing  and  radiant  with  every  hue  of  cloud,  and 
snn,  and  sky,  and  foliage.  But  the  soerot  is  in  the  drawing  of 
these  reflections.*  We  cannot  tell  when  we  look  al  them  and 
for  them,  what  they  mean.  They  have  all  character,  and  are 
evidently  reflections  of  something  definite  and  determined  ;  but 
yet  they  are  all  uncertain  and  inexplicable  ;  playing  color  and 
palpitating  shade,  which,  though  we  recognize  in  an  instant  for 
images  of  something,  and  feel  that  the  water  ia  bright,  and 
lovely,  and  calm,  we  eannjotjenetrate  nor  interpret :  we  are 
not  allowed  to  go  down  to  them,  and  we  repose,  as  we  should  in 
nature,  upon  the  lustre  of  the  level  surface.  It  is  in  this  power  ^ 
of  saying  overythiug,  and  yet  saying  nothing  too  plainly,  that  ■ 
the  ijerfection  of  art  here,  as  in  all  other  eases,  consists.  But 
as  it  was  before  shown  in  Sect.  II.  Chap.  III.  that 
on'  disiani  water  the  focus  of  the  eye  required  little  alteration  after 
""    '  "  the  first  half  mile  of  distance,  it  is  evident  that  on 

the  distant  aurface  of  water,  all  reflections  will  be  seen  plainly  ; 

»  Not  altogether.  I  believe  here,  as  in  a  former  case,  I  have  attributed 
far  too  much  influence  to  this  change  of  focus.  In  Tumer'a  earlier 
worka  the  principle  is  not  found.  In  the  rivera  of  the  Yorkshire  drawings, 
every  reflection  is  given  clenply,  even  to  llie  farthest  depth,  and  yet  the 
surface  is  not  lost,  aud  it  would  deprive  the  painter  of  much  power  if  he 
were  not  sometimes  ao  to  represent  tiicm.  especially  when  bis  object  is 
repoeu  ;  it  beln^,  of  courEc,  as  lawful  for  him  to  olmose  one  odaptalion  of 
the  sight  83  another.  I  have,  however,  left  the  above  paragraphs  as  first 
written,  becnuae  they  are  true,  althoui;!i  I  think  tJiey  make  too  much  of  an 
unimportimt  matter.  The  reader  mny  attribute  to  them  such  weight  as  he 
I      thinks  fit.    He  ia  referred  to  |  11  of  this  chapter,  and  to  §  4  of  the  ^^^^ 
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for  the  samu  foeua  adiipted  to  a  moderate  distance  of  Burface  will 
roct'ivo  with  distinctness  rays  coming  from  tlie  gky,  or  fromanT 
other  distance,  howovor  great.  Thus  we  always  see  the  xeflei'- 
tioti  of  Mont  Blano  on  the  Lako  of  (ieneva.  whether  we  lake 
pains  to  look  for  it  or  not,  bocaiise  the  water  upon  which  it  ia 
east  is  itself  a  mile  off  ;  but  if  we  would  see  the  refloctioa  of 
Mont  Blanc  in  the  Lac  de  Ohedo,  which  is  close  to  us,  we  mmt 
take  some  trouble  abont  the  matter,  leave  tho  green  snakes 
swimming  upon  the  surface,  and  plunge  for  it.  Hence  reflec- 
tions, if  viewed  collectively,  are  always  clear  in  proportion  to  the 
distance  of  the  water  on  which  they  are  cast.  And  now  look  at 
Turner's  UUcawatcr,  or  any  of  his  distant  lake  expanses,  and  yoa 
will  find  every  crag  and  line  of  the  hills  rendered  in  them  with 
absolute  Hdelity,  while  the  near  surface  shows  nothing  bnt  a 
vague  confusion  of  exquisite  and  lustrous  tint.  The  reflections 
even  of  the  clouds  will  be  given  far  off,  while  those  of  near  boats 
and  figures  will  ho  confused  and  misod  among  each  other, 
except  just  at  the  water-Hue. 

And  now  we  see  what  Vaudevelde  ought  to  have  done  witli 
the  shadow  of  his  ship  spoken  of  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  seo- 
tion.  In  such  a  calm,  we  should  in  nature,  if  wo  had  looked 
IS,  Thdorrorof  ^°''  ^^^  reflection,  have  seen  it  clear  from  the 
Vuiiduvdua.  water-line  to  the  flag  on  the  mainmast ;  but  in  bo 
doing,  we  should  have  appeared  to  ourselves  to  be  looking  under 
the  water,  and  should  have  lost  all  feeling  of  surface.  When 
we  looked  at  the  surface  of  tlie  sea, — as  we  naturally  shonld, — <re 
should  have  seen  the  image  of  the  hull  absolutely  clear  and  per- 
fect, becanse  that  image  is  cast  on  distant  water ;  bat  we  should 
have  seen  the  image  of  the  masts  and  sails  gradually  more  con- 
fused as  they  descended,  and  the  water  close  to  ns  would  have 
borno  only  mion  its  surface  a  maze  of  flashing  color  and  indufi* 
nite  hue.  Had  Vaudevelde,  therefore,  given  the  perfect  image 
of  his  ship,  he  would  have  represented  a  truth  dependent  on  a 
particular  effort  of  the  eye,  and  destroyed  his  surface.  Bat  tie 
huainesB  was  to  give,  not  a  distinct  reflection,  hut  the  colois  of 
the  reflection  in  mystery  and  disorder  upon  his  near  waticr,  all 
perfectly  vivid,  hut  none  intelligible  ;  and  had  he  done  so,  tlie 
eye  would  not  have  troubled  itself  to^earch  them  out ;  it  would 
Bot  have  cored  whence  or  how  the  colors  came,  hut  it  would 
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^f  have  felt  tliem  to  be  true  and  right,  and  rested  satisfied  upf 

B  the  poliehed  surfaCe  of  the  clear  sea.     Of  the  perfect  truth,  the 

H  best  examples  I  can  give  are  Turner's  Saltush  and  Castle  Upnor. 

H        Be  it  next  observed  that  the  reflection  of  all  near  objects  is, 

H  bj  our  fifth  rule,  not  an  exact  copy  of  the  parts  of  them  which 

^^Ve  see  above  the  water,  but  a  totally  different  view  and  arrange- 

m  meiit  of  them,  that  which  we  should  got  if  we  were 

■rraoRBmont   oi  looking  at  them  from  beneath.     Hence  we  see  the 

reflBcicd    object  dark  sides  of  leaves  hanging  over  a  stream,  in  their 

reflection,  though  we  see  the  light  sides  above,  and 

all  objects  and  gronpa  of  objects  are  thus  seen  in  the  reflection 

under  different  lights,  and  in  different  positions  with  respect  to 

each  other  from  those  which  they  assume  above  ;  some  which  we  i 

Bee  on  the  bank  being  entirely  lost  in  their  reflection,  and  others  i 

which  we  cannot  see  on  the  bank  brought  into  view.     Ilenco 

nature  contrives  never  to  repeat  herself,  and  the  surface  of  water 

Ts^fc  a  mockery,  but  a  now  view  of  what  is  above  it.     And  ihis 

difference  in  what  is  represented,  as  well  as  the  obscurity  of  the 

representutTonris  oiieof  the  chief  sources  by  wliicli  tho  sonaatiou 

TsuSace  is  kept  up  in  the  reality.     The  reflection  is  not  so 

remarkable,  it  does  not  attract  the  eye  in  tho  same  degree  when 

Ijt  is  entirely  ditferent  from  tho  images  above,  as  when  it  mocke 

Mom  and  repeats  them,  and  we  feel  that  the  space  and  surface 

"   e  color  and  character  of  their  own,  and  that  the  bank  is  one 

IHing  and  tho  water  another.     It  is  by  not  making  this  changt 

"manifest,  and  giving  underneath  a  mere  duplicate  of  what 

seen  above,  that  artists  are  apt  to  destroy  the  essence  and 

stance  of  water,  and  to  drop  us  through  it. 

Now  one  instance  will  bo  sufficient  to  show  the  exquisite 

i  Turner  in  this  respect.     On  the  left-hand  side  of  his  Notting- 

Btsm,  the  water  {a  smooth  canal)  is  terminated  by  a  bank  fenced 

up  with  wood,  on  which,  just  at  the  edge  of  the 

water,  stands  a  white  sign-post.     A  quarter  of  a 

mile  buck,  the  hill  on  which  Nottingham  Castle 

itanda  rises  steeply  nearly  to  tho    top   of   the  picture.      The 

upper  part  of  this  hill  is  in  bright  golden  light,  and  the  lower 

in  very  deep  gray  shadow,  against   whicli  the   white  lwft.^4.  «(■ 

le  agn-post    is   seen  entirely   in  \\^\\V  Tft\\tsl,  'Oawi^,  Ni'Hi 

•ed  Xrom   the  light,    it  is   itaell  m   ie\x<;a.\a  ■nvA^'i  ■»■ 
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illamined  only  on  the  edga  But  tlie  imago  of  all  this  in  tli6 
canul  18  very  different,  Firat,  we  have  the  reilec^ion  of  the 
piles  of  the  bunk,  sharp  aud  clear,  but  under  this  we  have  not 
what  wo  sec  uhovo  it,  the  dark  base  of  the  hill,  (for  this  being  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  hack,  we  could  not  eeo  over  the  fence  if  we 
were  looking  from  below,)  but  the  golden  eummit  of  the  hill, 
the  shadow  of  the  under  part  liaving  no  record  nor  place  in  the 
reflection.  But  this  unmmit,  being  very  distant,  cannot  be  Been 
clearly  by  the  eye  white  its  focus  is  adapted  to  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  accordingly  its  reflection  is  entirely  vagne  sad 
confused  ;  you  cannot  tell  what  it  is  meant  for,  it  is  mere  plaj- 
ing  golden  light.  But  the  sign-post,  being  on  the  bank  close  to 
ua,  will  be  reflected  clearly,  and  accordingly  its  distinct  image 
is  seen  in  the  midst  of  this  confusion.  But  it  now  is  relieved, 
not  against  the  dark  base,  but  against  the  illumined  summit  of 
the  hill,  and  it  appears,  therefore,  instead  of  a  whit©  space 
thrown  out  from  blue  shade,  a  dark  gray  space  thrown  out  from 
golden  light.  I  do  not  know  that  any  more  magnificent  esamplfl 
could  be  given  of  concentrated  knowledge,  or  of  the  daring 
IB  ThohoidiMM  statement  of  most  difficult  truth.  For  who  but  thia 
fhown  in°?!^^  consummate  artist  would  have  had  courage,  even 
ect™nce  of  It.  jf  [,g  |]ji,|  |}erceived  the  laws  which  required  it,  to 
undertake  in  a  single  small  space  of  water,  the  painting  of  &u 
entirely  new  picture,  with  all  its  tones  and  arrangements  idt«rei, 
— what  was  made  above  bright  by  opposition  to  blue,  being 
underneath  made  cool  and  dark  by  opposition  to  gold  ; — or  would 
have  dared  to  contradict  so  boldly  the  ordinary  expectation  of 
the  uncultivated  eye,  to  find  in  the  reflection  a  mockery  for  tha 
reality  ?  Bat  the  reward  is  immediate,  for  not  only  is  the  change 
most  grateful  to  the  eye,  and  most  exquisite  as  composition,  bat 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  consequence  of  it  is  felt  to  be  aa 
spacious  as  it  is  clear,  and  the  eye  rests  not  on  the  inverted 
image  of  the  material  objects,  but  on  the  element  which  receives 
them.  And  wo  have  a  farther  instance  in  this  passage  of  the 
close  study  which  is  required  to  enjoy  the  works  of  Tui^ner,  for 
-another  artist  might  have  altered  the  reflection  or  confused  it, 
but  he  would  not  have  reasoned  upon  it  so  as  to  find  out  ichal 
the  exact  nUeratinn  must  he;  and  if  wo  had  tried  to  account  for 
tlie  reflection,  we  should  have  found  it  false  or  inaccurate      But 
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^*%lie  master  mind  of  Turner,  without  effort,  showers  its  knowl- 
edge into  every  touch,  and  wo  have  only  to  trace  out  even  liia 
slightest  passagBB,  part  by  pai't,  to  find  in  tliem  tho  uuiverBal 
^^working  of  the  deepest  thought,  that  con  si  ate  ncy  of  every  miuor 
^Mtiruth  vrhieh  admits  of  and  invites  the  same  ceaseless  study  as 
^^Bfae  work  of  nature  herself. 

^^t      There  is,  however,  yet  another  peculiarity  in  Turner's  paint- 
mg  of  smooth  water,  which,  though  less  deserving  of  admira- 
tion, as  being  merely  a  mechanical  excellence,  ia  not  less  won- 
§10.  Theter-tun  derfol  than  ita  other  qualities,  nor  less  unique— a 
ne?a'p™ri'"iE'ur  Peculiar  texture,  namely,  given  to  the  most  delicate 
cBim  water.         tints  of  the  Eurface,  when  there  is  little  reflection 
from  an3^hing  except  sky  or  atmosphere,  and  which,  just  at  the 
.points  where  other  painters  are  reduced  to  paper,  gives  to  the 
rfaee  of  Turner  the  greatest  appearance  of  substantial  liquidity. 
\  impossible  to  say  Iiow  it  ia  produced ;  it  looks  Uke  some 
modification  of  body  color  ;  but  it  certainly  is  not  body  color 
used  as  by  other  men,  for  I  have  seen  this  expedient  tried  over 
and  over  again  without  success ;  and  it  is  often  accompanied  by 
cmmhling  touches  of  a  diy  brush,  which  never  could  have  been 
put  upon  body  color,  and  which  could  not  have  shown  through 
underneath  iL     Aa  a  piece  of,  mechanical  excellence,  it  is  one  of 
"the  most  remarkable  things  in  the  works  of  the  master  ;  upd  it 
brings  the  truth  of  his  water-painting  up  to  the  last  degree  of 
perfection,  often  rendering  those  passages  of  it  the  most  attrac- 
tive and  delightful,  which  from  their  delicacy  and  paleness  of 
tint,  would  have  been  weak  and  papery  in  the  hands  of  any 
other  man.     The  best  instance  of  it  I  can  give,  ia,  I  think,  the 
■'distance  of  the  Devonport  with  the  Dockyards. 
^P       After  all,  however,  there  is  more  in  Turner's  painting  of 
^Bvater    surface    than    any    philosophy    of    reflection,    or    any 
^Btoeculiarity  of  moans,  can  account  for  or  accomplish  ;  there  is  a 
^•111.   rw  iiniiBd    might  and  wonder  about  it  which  will  uot  admit 
^^^laiitiea.  ^f  ^yj.  ^^hys  and  bows.     Take,  for  instance,  tho 

^■picture  of  the  Sun  of  Venice  going  to  Sea,  of  1843,  respecting 
which,  however,  there  are  one  or  two  circurastancea  which  may 
as  well  be  noted  besides  its  water-painting.     The  reader,  if  he 
^has  not  been  at  Venice,  ought  to  be  made  aware  that  the  Vone- 
^^^an  fishing-boats,  almost  without  exception,  carry  canvas  \iaiated 
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iritli  bright  colors,  the  favorite  design  for  the  eentro  being  either 
a  cross  or  a  large  sun  with  many  raya,  the  favorite  colore  being 
red,  orange,  and  bhiek,  blue  uocurring  occasionally.  The  radi. 
ance  of  these  sails  and  of  the  bright  and  grotesc^uc  vanes  at  tlie 
maat-hcuds  nndor  sunlight  is  beyond  all  painting,  but  it  is 
strange  that,  of  constant  occurrence  as  these  boats  are  on  aJi  ttie 
lagoons,  Turner  alone  should  have  availed  himself  of  them, 
Kothing  could  bo  more  faithful  than  the  boat  which  was  tho 
principal  object  in  this  picture,  in  the  cut  of  the  sail,  the  filling 
of  it,  tho  exact  height  of  the  boom  above  the  deck,  the  quarter- 
ing of  it  with  color,  finally  and  especially,  the  hanging  of  the 
lish-baekcts  about  the  bows.  All  these,  however,  are  compara- 
tively minor  merits,  (though  not  the  blaze  of  color  which  the 
artist  elicited  from  the  right  uso  of  these  circumBtances,)  but  the 
peculiar  power  of  tho  picture  was  the  painting  of  the  sea  sor- 
fucc,  whore  there  wore  no  reflections  to  assist  it,  A  stream  of 
splendid  color  fell  from  the  boat,  but  tliat  occupied  the  centre 
only  ;  in  the  distance,  tlie  city  and  crowded  boats  threw  domi 
some  playing  lines,  but  these  still  loft  on  each  side  of  the  boot 
e,  large  space  of  water  reflecting  nothing  but  the  morning  akj. 
This  was  divided  by  an  eddying  swell,  on  whose  continuous  aides 
the  local  color  of  the  water  was  seen,  pure  aquamarine,  (a  boaa- 
tiful  occurrence  of  closely-observed  truth,)  but  still  there,  re- 
mained a  large  blank  space  of  pale  water  to  be  treated,  the  d^ 
above  had  no  distinct  details  and  was  pure  faint  gray,  wili 
broken  white  vestiges  of  cloud  :  it  gave  no  help  therefore.  But 
there  the  water  lay,  no  dead  gray  flat  paint,  but  downright 
clear,  playing,  palpable  surface,  full  of  indefinite  hue,  and.  retir- 
ing as  regnlarly  and  visibly  back  and  far  away,  as  if  there  had 
been  objects  all  over  it  to  tell  the  story  by  perspective.  Now  it 
is  the  doing  of  this  which  tries  the  painter,  and  it  is  his  having 
done  this  which  made  me  say  above  that  "  no  man  had  ever 
painted  the  surface  of  calm  water  but  Turner."  Tho  San  Ben- 
edetto, looking  towards  Fusina,  contuincd  a  similar  passage, 
equally  fine  ;  in  one  of  the  Canalo  dclla  Guidocca  the  speoifio 
green  color  of  tho  water  is  seen  in  front,  with  the  shadows  ol 
the  boats  thrown  on  it  in  purple  ;  all,  as  it  retires,  passing  into 
the  pure  reflective  blue. 

But  Turner  is  not  satisfied  with  this.     He  is  never  altogethel 
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content  nnleas  he  can,  at  the  same  time  that  lie  takes  advantage 
of  all  the  placidity  of  repose,  tell  us  something;  either  abont  the 
past  Goniniotioii  of  the  water,  or  of  some  present 
Tsrtous  cireum-  stirring  of  tide  or  current  which  its  stillness  does 
BgiEitionriHB.'br  not  show,  or  erire  us  something  or  other  to  think 

So  muBl  irlBlni;      ,        ,  ,  „  .      , 

liiciaeois,  as  In  about   and  reason  upon,  as  well    as   to  look  at, 
""*'"  Take  a  few  instances!     His  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight, 

IB  a  summer  twilight  abont  half  an  hour,  or  more,  after  eunaet. 
Intensity  of  repoao  ia  the  great  aim  throughout,  and  the  unity 
of  tone  of  the  picture  is  one  of  the  finest  things  that  Turner  has 
erer  done.  But  there  is  not  only  quietness,  there  is  the  very 
deepest  solemnity  in  the  whole  of  tlie  light,  aa  well  as  in  the 
stillness  of  the  vessels  ;  and  Turner  wishes  to  enhance  this  feel- 
ing by  representing  not  only  repose,  but  power  in  repose,  the 
emblem,  in  the  sea,  of  the  quiet  ships  of  war.  Accordingly,  he 
takes  the  greatest  possible  pains  to  get  his  surface  polished, 
calm,  and  smooth,  but  ho  indicates  the  reflection  of  a  buoy, 
floating  a  full  quarter  of  a  mile  o3,  by  three  black  strokes  with 
wide  intervals  between  them,  the  last  of  which  touches  the  water 
within  twenty  yards  of  the  spectator.  Kow  these  three  reflec- 
tions can  only  indicate  the  farther  sides  of  three  rises  of  an 
enormous  swell,  and  give  by  their  intervals  of  separation,  a  ^^ 
space  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  yards  for  the  breadth  of  each  ^H 
wave,  including  the  sweep  between  thorn,  and  this  aweU  ia^^H 
farther  indicated  by  the  reflection  of  the  new  moon  falling,  in  a  ^^ 
■wide  zigzag  line.  The  exceeding  majesty  which  this  single  cir- 
cumstance gives  to  the  whole  picture,  the  sublime  sensation  of 
power  and  knowledge  of  former  exertion  which  we  instantly  re- 
ceive from  it,  if  we  have  but  acquaintance  with  nature  enough 
to  understand  its  language,  render  this  work  not  only  a  piece  of 
the  most  refined  truth,  (as  which  I  have  at  present  named  it,) 
but  to  my  mind,  one  of  the  highest  pieces  of  intellectual  art 
isting. 

Again,  in  the  scene  on  the  Loire,  with  the  square  precipice  i 
fiery  sunset,  in  the  Rivera  of  France,  repose  has  been  aimed  at  in' 
the   same  way,  and  most  thoroughly  given  ;  but  the  immense 

width  of  the  river  at  this  spot  makes  it  look  like 
OiB    LQire    and  a  lake  or  sea,  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  that 

we  should  bo  made  thoroughly  \q  ^Titet%\,«&&.  ^a^ 
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teei  that  this  is  liDt  the  cnlm  of  Btill  Tr»t«r,  but  the  trtm* 
(luillity  of  a  majestic  current.  Accordingly,  a  boat  awings  at 
■inchor  ou  the  right ;  and  tlio  stream,  dividing  at  its  bow,  flows 
(iowarde  uh  in  two  long,  dark  waves,  especial  attention  to  which 
ifl  enforced  by  the  one  on  tlie  loft  being  brought  across  the 
rtflected  stream  of  BUnshine,  which  it  separates,  and  which  is 
liroken  in  the  nearer  water  by  tlie  general  undulation  and  agita- 
tion cnnsed  by  the  boat's  wako  ;  a  wake  cansed  by  the  watera. 
i'asBing  it,  not  by  tVs  going  through  Ibe  water.     ' 

Again,  in  the  Confluence  of  the  Seine  and  Majne,  we  bwa 
the  repose  of  the  wide  river  stirred  by  the  paddles  of  the  Bteam- 
l)oat,  (whose  plashing  we  can  almost  hear,  for  we  are  especially 
114.  FipMsi-ion  oompellcd  to  look  at  them  by  their  being  made 
cauS"'/ ra™  *'^^  central  note  of  the  composition — the  blackest 
(nmnbore.  object  in  it,  opposcd  to  the  strongest  light,)  ajid 
this  distarbance  is  not  merely  caused  by  the  two  linoa  of 
fuige  from  the  boat's  wake,  for  any  other  painter  most 
have  given  these,  hut  Turner  never  rests  satisfied  till  he  has 
told  you  all  in  his  power ;  and  he  haa  not  only  given  tbfl 
i-oceding  surges,  but  these  have  gone  on  to  tho  shore,  have 
.itmck  upon  it,  and  been  beaten  back  fi-om  it  in  another 
line  of  weaker  contrary  surges,  whose  point  of  int^rseo- 
tiou  with  those  of  the  wake  itself  ia  marked  by  the  sudden 
nubdiviaiou  and  disorder  of  the  waves  of  the  wake  on  the  at- 
treme  left,  and  whose  reverted  direction  is  exquisitely  given 
where  their  lines  cross  the  calm  water,  close  to  the  spectator,  and 
tiiarked  also  by  the  sudden  vertical  spring  of  the  spray  jnst 
where  they  intersect  the  swell  from  the  boat ;  and  ia  order  that 
we  may  fully  be  able  to  account  for  these  reverted  waves,  we  are 

'  .illowed,  just  at  the  extreme  right-band  limit  of  the  picture,  to 
see  the  point  where  the  swell  from  the  boat  meets  the  shore.  In 
ihe  Chaise  de  Oargautua  we  have  the  still  water  lulled  by  the 
dead  calm  which  usually  precedes  the  most  violent  stornia,  sad- 
lenly  broken  upon  by  a  tremendous  burst  of  wind  from  the 
gathered  thunder-clonds,  scjittering  the  boats,  and  raising  the 
{IB-  Varicma  water  into  rage,  except  whore  it  is  sheltered  by  the 
cihar  inttiinces.  Jii][a.  Jn  the  Jumiegcs  and  Vernon  we  have  fiirtlifll 
instances  ot  local  agitation,  cawaei,  in  feo  qtvo  \-aa,ta,nce,  by  a 

86eamor,   in    the   other,  bf  ftie   Vat^g  -«a.'ujt--«>i<-^»,  -Q.^*«a  «». 
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bridge,  not,  obaorve,  a  Tncre  splashing  about  tlie  -wheel  itaelf, 
this  IB  too  far  off  to  be  noticeable,  so  that  we  should  not  have 
even  known  that  the  objects  beneath  the  bridge  were  water- 
wheels,  but  for  the  agitation  recordfsd  a  quarter  of  a  mile  down 
the  river,  wiiere  its  current  crosses  the  snnligiit.  And  thus 
there  will  eoarcely  ever  be  found  a  piece  of  quiet  water  by  Tur- 
ner, without  some  story  in  it  of  one  kind  or  another  ;  some- 
times  a  slight,  but  beautiful  incident — oftener,  aa  in  the  Cowos, 
Bomotliing  on  which  the  whole  sentiment  and  intention  of  the 
picture  in  a  great  degree  depends ;  hut  invariably  presenting 
some  new  instance  of  varied  knowledge  and  observation,  some 
fresh  appeal  to  the  highest  faeultiea  of  the  mind. 

Of  extended  surfaces  of  water,  as  rendered  hy  Turner,  the 

Iioch  Katrine  and  Derwcnt- water,  of  the  Illustrations  to  Scott, 

and  the  Loch  Lomond,  vignette  in  Rogers's  Poems,  are  charac- 

t  ]H.     Taraer's    teristic  instances.     The  first  of  these  gives  us  the 

WDtM^inBesot    most  distant  part  of  the  lake  entirely  under  the 

laS^tKi'byVip-'    influence  of  a  Ught  breeze,  and  therefore  entirely 

P'"-  without  reflections  of  the  objects  on  its  borders ; 

but  the  whole  near  half  is  untouched  by  tlie  wind,  and  on  that 

is  cast  the  image  of  the  upper  part  of  Bon-Venue  and  of  tho 

islands.     The  second  gives  us  the  surface,  with  just  so  much 

^tion  upon  it  as  to  prolong,  but  not  to  destroy,  the  reflections 

I  the  dark  woods, — reflections  only  interrupted  by  the  ripple 

of  the  boat's  wake.     And  the  third  gives  us  an 

lun-  example  of  the  whole  surface  so  much  affected  by 

ripple  as  to  bring  into  exercise  all  those  laws  which 

Khayeseen  so  grossly  violated  by  Canaletto.     We  see  in  the 

■  nearest  boat  that  though  the  linea  of  the  gunwale  are  much 

blacker  and  more  conspicuous  than  that  of  the  cutwater,  yet  the 

^nwale  lines,  being  nearly  horizontal,  have  no  reflection  what- 

;  while  the  line  of  the  cutwater,  tieing  vertical,  has  a  dis- 

ict  reflection  of  three  times  its  own  length.     But  even  these 

mulous  reflections  are  only  Tisible  aa  far  as  the  islands ; 

jjfond  them,  aa  the  lake  retires  into  distance,  we  find  it  receives 

J  the  reflection  of  the  gray  light  from  the  clouds,  and  runs 

Kone  flat  white  field  up  between  tho  hills  ;  and  hesidiis  alltJx\s,, 

\  have  another  phenomenon,  quite  new ,  gWen.  Ui  "oa, — ^ft\ft^i^^- 

'     Q  o/  light  along  the  centre  ol  ftieX&Ve,    Tw-^^*-^^"^ 
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caused  by  ripple,  for  it  is  cast  on  a  surface  rippled  all  over  ;  but 
it  is  wbatve  oould  not  bave  without  ripple, — the  light  of  aptw- 
age  of  sunshine.  I  liave  already  (Chap.  I.,  §  9)  explained  tbe 
cause  of  this  plicnomeuon,  vhich  never  can  by  any  possibilitf 
take  placo  on  calm  wuLor,  being  the  multitudinous  reflection  of 
the  sun  from  the  sides  of  the  ripples,  causing  an  appearance  i£ 
local  light  and  shadow  ;  and  boing  dependent,  like  real  light  and' 
shadow,  on  the  passage  of  the  clouds,  though  the  dark  parts  ei 
the  water  are  the  reHections  of  the  clouds,  not  the  shadows  of 
them  ;  and  tho  bright  parts  are  tho  reflections  of  the  snn,  and 
not  the  light  of  it.  This  little  vignette,  then,  will  entiid; 
complete  the  system  of  Turner's  universal  truth  in  quiet  walflt. 
Wo  liave  seen  every  phenomenon  given  by  him, — ^the  clear  reflec- 
tion, tho  prolonged  reflection,  the  reflection  broken  by  rii^ale, 
and  finally  the  rjpplo  broken  by  light  and  shade  ;  and  it  is 
especially  to  Le  observed  how  careful  he  is,  in  this  last  case, 
when  ho  uses  tho  apparent  light  and  shade,  to  account  for*Jt  by 
ehbwing  us  in  the  whitunosa  of  the  lake  beyond,  its  nnlversai 
subjection  to  ripple. 

Wo  have  not  spoken  of  Turner's  magnificent  drawing  of  dis- 
tant rivers,  which,  however,  is  dei^endent  only  on  more  com- 
plicated application  of  the  same  laws,  with  exquisite  persjwctive. 
lis- Hf» drawing  ^lic  swccps  of  rivcr  in  the  Dryburgh,  (Ulustra- 
or  ditwni  rivers.  tJQns  to  Scott,)  and  Melrose,  are  bold  and  char- 
acteristic examples,  as  well  as  tho  Eouen  from  St.  Catherine's 
Hill,  and  the  Caudehec,  in  the  Rivers  of  Franco.  Tho  only 
thing  which  in  these  works  requires  particular  attention,  is  the 
care  with  which  the  lieigbt  of  the  observer  abovo  the  river  iain- 
dicated  by  the  loss  of  the  reflections  of  its  banks.  This  is,  per- 
haps, shown  most  clearly  in  the  Caudebec.  If  we  had  been  on 
a  level  with  tlie  river,  its  whole  surface  woald  have  been  dark- 
ened by  tho  reflection  of  the  ateop  and  high  banks  ;  but  being 
far  above  it,  we  can  see  no  more  of  the  image  than  we  oould  of 
the  bill  itself,  if  it  were  actually  reversed  under  the  water  j  and 
therefore  we  see  that  Turner  gives  ua  only  a  narrow  line  of  dark 
water,  immediately  under  the  precipice,  the  broad  surface  reflect- 
ing only  the  sky.  This  is  also  finely  shown  on  the  left-hand  «ds 
of  the  Dryburgh. 

Bat  sJl  these  early  works  of  tlie  artist  have  been  eclipsed  bj 
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orae  recent  drawings  of  Switaerland,  These  latter  are  not  to 
ie  described  by  any  worde,  but  they  must  be  noted  hero  not  only 
as  presenting  records  of  lake  effect  on  grander 
_«o'  Bsaociated  scale,  and  of  more  imaginative  character  than  any 
*  t  m  St.  otiicr  of  his  works,  but  as  combining  effects  of  the 


e  of  mist  with  the  surface  of  water.  Two  or  three  of  the 
•tiolke  of  Lucerne,  seen  fi-om  ahove,  give  the  molting  of  the 
fountain  promontories  hcneath  into  the  clear  depth,  and  above 
mto  the  clouds  ;  one  of  Constance  shows  tlie  vast  lake  at  even- 
ing, seen  not  as  water,  but  its  Burfaco  covered  with  low  white 
mist,  lying  league  beyond  league  in  the  twilight  like  a  fallen 
i5)ace  of  moony  cloud  ;  one  of  Goldau  shows  the  Lake  of  Zug 
bppearing  through  the  chasm  of  a  thunder-cloud  under  Bunaot, 
Its  whole  surface  one  blaze  of  fire,  and  the  promontories  of  the 
hills  thrown  out  against  it,  like  spectres  ;  another  of  Zurich 
jives  the  playing  of  the  green  waves  of  the  river  among  white 
Streams  of  moonlight :  two  purple  sunsets  on  the  Lake  of  Zug 
e  distinguished  for  the  glow  obtained  witliout  positive  color, 
e  rose  and  purple  tints  being  in  great  measure  brought  by 
opposition  out  of  browns  :  finally,  a  drawing  executed  in  1845 
f  the  town  of  Lucerne  from  the  lake  is  unique  for  its  expression 
t»£  water  surfuoe  reflecting  the  clear  green  hue  of  sky  at  twilight. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  said  above,  that  Turner 
aa  the  only  painter  who  had  ever  represented  the  surface  of 
a  or  the  force  of  agitated  water.  lie  obtains  this  expression 
M.  Hisdrnwing  "^  forcQ  in  falling  or  running  water  by  fearless  and 
rtih'pflrai^ei:  ^°^^  rendering  of  its  forms.  He  never  loses  him- 
™»!StiSr«eigui.geif  anfl  y^i^  subject  in  the  splash  of  the  fall— his 
>reflence  of  mind  never  fails  as  lie  goes  down  ;  he  does  not 
)lind  ua  with  the  spray,  or  veil  the  countenance  of  hia  fall 
ipith  its  own  drapery,  A  little  crumbling  white,  or  lightly 
nbbed  paper,  will  soon  give  the  effect  of  indiscriminate  foam  ; 
tut  nature  gives  more  than  foam — she  shows  beneath  it,  and 
jhrough  it,  a  peculiar  character  of  exquisitely  studied  form 
lestowed  on  every  wave  and  line  of  fall ;  and  it  is  this  variety 
tf  definite  character  which  Turner  always  aims  at,  rejecting,  as 
puoh.  as  possible,  everything  that  conceals  or  overwhelms  it. 
Thna,  in  the  Upper  Fall  of  the  Tees,  though  the  whole  baain  of 
ha  fail  is  blue  and  dim  with  the  rising  vapor,  yet  tlio  vtbiola 
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.Bttention  of- the  spectator  is  directed  to  that  which  it  wns 
jwculitkrly  difficult  to  render,  the  concentric  zones  and  delicate 
oun'eH  of  the  fulling  water  itself  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  express 
Trith  what  pxijuisito  aceuracy  these  are  given.  They  are  the 
oharaotcrietic  of  a  powerful  stream  descending  without  impedi- 
ment or  break,  but  from  a  narrow  channel,  8o  as  to  expand  as  it 
i&IIb.  They  are  tlie  conetant  form  which  such  a.  Btream  assumes 
18  it  descends  ;  and  yet  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  to 
ttiiuthcr  instance  of  their  being  rendered  in  art.  You  will  find 
nothing  in  the  waterfalls  even  of  our  best  painters,  but  spring- 
ing lines  of  parabolic  descent,  and  splashing,  shapeless  foam; 
and,  in  consequence,  though  they  may  make  you  nnderstand  the 
3«'iftne88  of  the  water,  they  never  let  you  feel  the  weight  of  it ; 
'the  stream  in  Uieir  hands  looks  active,  not  svpiw,  as  if  it 
leaped,  not  as  if  it  fell.  Now  water  will  leap  a 
Soninciii  »i>d  little  way,  it  will  leap  down  a  weir  or  over  a  stone, 
Si'MrKU.  ?iDw  but  it  tumbles  over  a  high  fall  like  this  ;  and  it  is 
J  in.  ((rjjon  ipe  have  lost  the  parabolic  line,  and  arrived 
Bt  the  catenary, — when  wo  have  lost  tho  spriag  of  the  fall,  and 
wrived  at  the  plunge  of  it,  that  we  begin  really  to  feel  its  weight 
and  wildness.  Where  water  takes  its  first  leap  from  tho  top,  it 
is  cool,  and  collected,  and  uninteresting,  and  mathematical,  bat 
it  is  when  it  finds  that  it  has  got  into  a.  scrape,  and  lias  farther 
to  go  than  it  thought  for,  that  its  character  comes  out ;  it  is 
then  that  it  begins  to  writhe,  and  twist,  and  sweep  out  zone 
after  zone  in  wilder  stretching  as  it  falls,  and  to  send  down  the 
rocEet-hke,  lance-pointed,  whizzing  shafts  at  its  sides,  sounding 
for  the  bottom.  And  it  is  this  prostration,  this  hopeless  aban- 
donment of  its  ponderous  power  to  the  air,  which  is  always 
Jieculiarly  expressed  by  Turner,  and  especially  in  the  case  before 
OS  ;  while  our  other  artists,  keeping  to  the  parabolic  line,  wliere 
^they  do  not  lose  themselves  in  smoke  and  foam,  make  their  oata- 
^ct  look  muscular  and  wiry,  and  may  consider  themselves  for- 
tunate if  they  can  keep  it  from  stopping.  I  believe  the  majesty 
of  motion  which  Turner  lias  given  by  tliese  concentric  cattinary 
lines  must  be  felt  even  by  those  who  have  never  seen  a  high 
Waterfall,  and  therefore  cannot  appreciate  their  exquisite  fidelitj 
;to  nature.  ^_ 

In  the  Chain   Bridge  over   the  Tecs,  this  passiveness  ^H 
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fiwinging  of  t!ie  water  to  and  fro  are  yet  more  remarkable ; 
while  we  have  another  chuciicteristlc  of  a  gjeat  waterfall  giyen 
to  us,  that  the  wind,  in  this  instance  coming  up  the  valley 
against  ftie  cniTent,  takes  the  spray  up  o£E  the  edges,  and  carries 
it  hack  in  little  torn,  reverted  rags  and  threads,  seen  in  delicate 
form  against  the  darknesa  on  the  left.  But  we  must  understand 
a  little  more  about  the  nature  of  ninning  water  before  we  can 
appreciate  the  drawing  either  of  this,  or  any  other  of  Turner's 
torrents. 

When  water,  not  in  very  great  body,  mns  in  a  rocky  bed 
much  intermpted  by  hollows,  ao  that  it  can  rest  every  now  and 
then  in  a  pool  as  it  goes  along,  it  does  not  acquire  a  continuous 
s aa.  niffcfcnce  In '^'^'^'^'''y  of  motion.  It  pauses  after  every  leap, 
M?.  "im  ™1iUnQ.  ii'l  curdles  about,  and  rests  a  little,  and  then 
^^Sa^Tireta^  g'^^  "^^  iB^'"  ;  "'^'i  if  '"  this  comparatively  tran- 
X^koiiuv^or  *1'"^  "'"*'  rational  state  of  mind  it  meets  with  an 
*^  obstacle,  as  a  rock  or  stone,  it  parts  on  each  side 

it  with  a  little  bubbling  foam,  and  goes  round ;  if  it  comes 
a  step  in  its  bed,  it  leaps  it  lightly,  and  then  after  a  little 
plashing  at  the  bottom,  stops  again  to  take  breath.     But  if  its 
id  bo  on  a  continuous  slope,  not  much  interrupted  by  hollows, 
that  it  cannot  rest,  or  if  its  own  mass  be  so  increased  by  flood 
tat  ita  usual  resting-places  are  not  BufBeient  for  it,  but  that  it 
perpetually  pushed  out  of  them  by  the  following  current, 
(fore  it  has  had  time  to  tranquillize  itself,  it  of  course  gains 
Frelocity  with  every  yard  that  it  runs ;  the  impetus  got  at  one 
'leap  is  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  uext,  until  the  whole  stream 
tcomes  one  mass  of  unchecked,    accelerating  motion.      Now 
'hen  water  in  this  state  comes  to  an  obstacle,  it  does  not  part 
it,  but  clears  it,  like  a  race-liorso  ;   and  when  it  cornea  to  a 
lollow,  it  does  not  fill  it  up  and  run  out  leisurely  at  the  other 
lide,  but  it  rushes  down  into  it  and  comes  up  again  on  the  other 
side,  as  a  ship  into  the  hollow  of  the  sea.     Hence  the  whole 
appearance  of  the  bod  of  the  stream  is  changed,  and  nil  the  lines 
of  the  water  altered  in  their  nature.     The  quiet  stream  ic  a  suc- 
cession of  leai)s  and  pools  ;  the  leaps  are  light  and  sjiringy,  and 
parabolic,  and  make  a  gi-eat  deal  of  splashing  when  they  tumble 
into  the  pool  ;  then  we  have  a  space  of  quiet  curdling  water,  and 
.other  similar  leap  below.     But  the  stream  wUea  it  Xvi.?.  ^iwisA. 
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an  impetus  takoa  t!io  ahape  of  its  bed,  nPTor  stops,  is  cqiiaUy 
■  aioniihrcoii-  '^'^''I'  und  oqualty  swift  everywhere,  goes  down  into 
tok^lir'i^i*  «)viTy  hollow,  not  with  a  li?ivp,  lint  with  a  swing,  not 
or  It*  bed.  foaniing,  nor  BiiloBhirig,  but  ia  the  bending*liiieo(a 

strong  BCii-wavo,  uiid  comee  up  again  on  tlie  other  side,  over  rock 
and  ridgo,  with  the  ease  o(  a,  bounding  leopard  ;  if  it  meet  a 
rock  three  or  four  feet  above  the  level  of  its  bod,  it  will  neither 
part  nor  foam,  nor  express  any  concern  about  the  matter,  but 
clear  it  in  a  smooth  dome  of  water,  without  apparent  exertion, 
coming  down  again  as  emoothly  on  the  other  side  ;  the  whole 
surface  of  the  surge  being  drawn  into  parallel  linea  by  ita  ex- 
treme velocity,  but  foamlees,  cscopt  in  places  whore  the  form  of 
the  bed  opposes  itself  at  somo  direct  angle  to  such  a  lino  of  fall, 
and  causes  a  breaker ;  so  that  the  whole  river  has  the  axipcarance 
of  a  deep  and  raging  sea,  witli  this  only  difference,  that  the 
torrent-waves  always  break  backwards,  and  sea-wavos  forwarda. 
I  !4.  lu  nquieite  ThuB,  then,  in  the  water  which  has  gained  an  iiU' 
eufvodUnos,  pctuB,  WO  have  tho  most  exquisite  arrangements  of 
curved  lines,  pci-petnally  changing  from  convex  to  concave,  and 
vice  versa,  following  every  swell  and  hollow  of  the  bed  with 
their  modulating  grace,  and  all  in  unison  of  motion,  presenting 
perhaps  tJie  most  beautiful  series  of  inorganic  forma  which 
nature  can  possibly  produce ;  for  tho  sea  runs  too  much  into 
similar  and  concave  curves  with  sharp  edges,  but  every  motion 
of  the  torrent  is  united,  and  all  its  curves  are  modifications  of 
beautiful  line. 

We  see,  therefore,  why  Turner  seizes  on  tlieso  curved  lines  of 
the  torrent,  not  only  as  being  among  tho  most  beautiful  forms 
fit  nature,  but  because  they  are  an  instant  expression  of  the 
( S6.  TnniBr'B  utmost  power  and  velocity,  and  tell  us  how  the 
S"his'toriLii™  °'  torrent  has  been  flowing  before  we  see  it.  For  the 
'™*'^  leap  and  splash  might  be  seen  in  the  sudden  freak- 

ishncss  of  a  quiet  stream,  or  the  fall  of  a  rivulet  over  a  mill- 
dam  ;  but  the  nndulating  line  is  the  exclusive  attribute  of  the 
mountain-torrent,*  whose  fall  and  fury  have  mode  tho  valleys 

*  On  a  large  scnle  it  is  so,  Imt  Iho  name  liuea  are  to  be  Beea  tor  the  m* 
bent  whenever  water  becomes  exceedingly  rapid,  anil  yet  feels  the  bottom 
«S  it  passes,  being  uot  tbi'owii  up  or  cast  dear  of  it.  In  general,  ilie  draw- 
ing  of  water  fails  from  being  loo  interrupted,  the  forms  flung  hither  and 
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jclio  for  miles  ;  and  tliira  tlio  moment  we  see  one  of  its  curves 

I  Btono  in  the  foreground,  we  know  how  far  it  has  come, 

sd  how  fiercely.     And  in  the  drawing  we  Imve  been  apoiLking 

ftifj  the  lower  fail  of  the  Teea,  in  the  foreground  of  the  KilUe- 

jikio  and  Eiiymer's  Glen,  and  of  the  St.  Manrice,  in  Eogers'a 

taly,  we  shall  find  the  moat  exqniaitc  instances  of  the  iise  o£ 

moh  lines  ;  but  the  most  perfect  of  all  in  tlie  Hanthony  Abbey, 

which  may  be  conaidered  as  the  standard  of  tor- 

ftadrawingofths  rent-drawing.     The  chief  light  of  the  picture  here 

It  in  (be  usB-  falls  npoQ  the  surface  of  the  stream,  swelled  by 

""      "        recent  rain,  and  ita  mighty  wavoa  come  rolling 

to^m  close  to  the  spectator,  green  and  clear,  bnt  pale  with 

gigantic,   unbroken,   oceanic  curves,   bending  into 

ich  otlier  without  break  or  foam,  though  jets  of  fiery  spray 

t  into  the  air  along  the  rocky  shore,  and  rise  in  the  aun- 

pine  in  dusty  vapor.     The  whole  surface  is  one  united  race  of 

lad  motion  ;  all  the  waves  dragged,  as  I  have  described,  into 

B  and  furrows  by  their  swiftness,  and  every  one  of  these  fine 

■orms  is  drawn  with  the  most  studied  chiaroscuro  of  delicate 

color,  grays  and  greens,  as  silvery  and  pure  as  the  finest  passages 

of  Paul  Veronese,  and  with  a  refinement  of  execution  which  the 

I      eye  strains  itself  in  looking  into.     The  rapidity  and  gigantic 

■Morce  of  this  torrent,  tho  exquisite  refinement  of  its  color,  and 

^^Bie  vividness  of  foam  which  is  obtained  through  a  general  middle 

Bntithor,  and  broken  up  and  covered  with  bright  touches,  mstead  of  being 
*  wrought  out  in  their  real  unities  of  curvature.  It  ia  difficult  enough  to 
draw  B,  curved  Burfnec,  even  when  it  ia  rough  and  has  texture  ;  but  to  indi- 
cate the  varied  and  sweeping  forms  of  a  crystaUino  and  polished  substance, 
Miuirea  far  more  skill  and  patience  Ihaa  most  artiste  possess.  In  some 
!ts,  it  is  impossible.  I  do  not  suppose  any  means  of  art  are  capable 
R  rightly  expressing  tho  smooth,  muldtudiuoiis  rippling  of  a  rapid  rivulet  of 
■,  giving  ita  trauspurency  lustre  aod  fully-developed  forms  j 
md  the  greater  number  of  the  lines  and  actions  of  torrent-waves  are 
equally  inexpressible.  The  effort  ahouJd,  nevertheless,  always  be  made,  and 
whatever  Is  sacriflced  in  color,  freedom,  or  brightness,  the  real  contours 
ou^t  alw&ys  in  some  measure  to  be  drawn,  as  a  careful  drauglitsmaa  se- 
a  Uioae  of  flesh,  or  any  other  finely- modelled  surface.  It  is  better,  in 
my  respects,  the  dmwing  should  miss  of  being  lika  vmUir,  than  that  it 
8  one  respect  the  grandeur  of  water.  Many  tricks  of 
ratchiag  and  dashing  will  bring  out  a  dcceplive  resemblance  ;  the  d< 
d  and  laborious  rendering  of  contour  alone  secures  sublimity. 
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tint,  render  it  abont  the  most  perfect  iKec©  of  painting  of  ran- 
aing  water  iu  existence. 

Now  lliis  piotnre  is,  as  was  noticed  in  our  former  reference  to 
it,  full  of  expression  of  every  kind  of  motion  :  tlie  clouds  are  in 
■wild  linete ;  tlie  sun  is  gleaming  fast  and  fitfully  through  the 


,  leaves ;  the  rain  drifting  away  along  the  hill- 
wlii"n''Mw  k"'-  ^^^"  >  """^  ''''"  toTont,  the  pi'incipal  object,  ta 
eufy  Mid  Ati[u»-  complete  the  impression,  ia  made  the  wildest 
thing  of  all  and  not  only  wild  before  ua,  and  with  na,  but  bear- 
ing with  it  in  its  every  motion,  from  its  long  course,  the  record  ot 
its  rage.  ObBcrve  how  differently  Turner  uses  hia  torrent  when 
the  spirit  of  the  picture  is  repose.  In  the  Morcury  and  Argun, 
we  have  also  a  stream  in  the  foreground  ;  but,  in  coming  down 
to  us,  we  see  it  stopping  twice  in  two  quiet  and  glassy  pools, 
upon  whioh  the  drinking  cattle  cast  an  unstirred  image.  From 
the  nearest  of  these,  the  water  leaps  in  three  cascades  into  an- 
other basin  close  to  ua  ;  it  trickles  in  silver  threads  through  the 
leaves  at  its  edge,  and  falls  tinkling  and  splashing  (though  ia 
considerable  body)  into  the  pool,  stirring  its  quiet  aui'face,  at 
which  a  bird  ia  atooping  to  drink,  with  concentric  and  curdling 
ripples  which  divide  round  the  atone  at  its  farthest  border,  and 
descend  in  sparkling  foam  over  the  lip  of  the  basin.  Thus  wo 
find,  in  every  case,  the  system  of  Turner's  truth  entirely  unbro- 
ken, each  phase  and  phenomenon  of  nature  being  recorded  ex- 
actly where  it  is  most  valuable  and  impressive. 

We  have  not,  however,  space  to  follow  out  the  variety  of  bia 
torrent-drawing.  The  above  two  examples  are  character! stio  of 
ihe  two  great  divisions  or  classes  of  torrents — that  whose  motaoa 
is  continuous,  and  whose  motion  is  Interrupted  :  oil 
asmaea.  ^j,^^[QgQj  running  Water  will  resolve  itself  into  the 
representation  of  one  or  other  of  these.  The  descent  of  the  difr- 
taut  stream  in  the  vignette  to  the  Boy  of  Egremond  ie  slight,, 
but  very  striking  ;  and  the  Junction  of  the  Greta  and  Teea,  a 
Bingular  instance  of  the  hold  drawing  of  the  complicated  forma 
of  a  shallow  stream  among  multitudinous  rocks.  A  still  finer 
example  occurs  in  a  recent  drawing  of  Dnzio  Grande,  on  the  St. 
Gothard,  the  waves  of  the  Toccia,  clear  and  blue,  fretting  among 
Wis  granite  li^bria  which  ■were  "biou^l  a.ii\)tv  >s^  yat  =iteirni  that 
kstro/ed  the  whole  road-     lo  t\>e  Itj  >>-tv'i¥fi  ftiaedXiSfit\.\%'Coa 
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jst  of  the  torrent  in  a  pool  iimong  fallen  rocks,  the  forma  of  tho 
ionos  are  seen  through  the  cieiir  brown  water,  and  their  tefleo- 
!on8  mingle  with  those  of  the  foliage. 

More  determined  efforts  have  at  all  periods  been  mado  in  sea 
unting  than  in  torrent  painting,  yet  lees  successful.  As  above 
iated,  it  is  easy  to  obtain  a  resemblance  of  broken  running  wa- 
n.  8eanain[tDg.  ^^  ^J  tricks  aud  dexterities,  but  the  sea  must  be 
^?^pri^ti^  legitimately  drawn  ;  it  cannot  be  given  as  utterly 
■"■  disorganized  and  confused,  its  weight  and  mass 

lUBt  be  expressed,  and  the  efEorts  at  expression  of  it  end  in 
iilure  with  all  but  tlie  moat  powerful  men  ;  even  with  these 
)w  a  partial  suecess  must  be  considered  worthy  of  the  highest 
taise. 

As  the  right  rendering  of  the  Alps  depends  on  power  of  draw- 

ig  snow,  BO  the  right  painting  of  the  sea  must  depend,  at  least 

1  all  coast  scenery,  in  no  small  measure  on  the  .power  of  draw- 

ig  foam.     Yet  there  are  two  conditions  of  foam  of  invariable 

bcnrrence  on  breaking  waves,  of  which  I  have  never  seen  the 

Igbtest  record  attempted ;  flrat  the  thick  creamy  curdling  over- 

ipping  massy  form  which  remains  for  a  moment  only  after  the 

all  of  the  wave,  and  is  seen  in  perfection  in  its  running  up  the 

each ;  and  secondly,  the  thin  white  coating  into  which  this 

ibsides,  which  opens  into  oval  gaps  and  clefts,  marbling  the 

aves  over  their  wliole  surface,  and  connecting  the  breakers  on 

flat  shore  by  long  dragging  streams  of  white. 

It  is  evident  that  the  difficulty  of  expressing  either  of  these 

TO  conditions  mast  be  immense.     The  lapping  and  curdling 

form  ia  difficult  enough  to  catch  even  when  the  lines  of  its  im- 

dnlation  alone  are  considered  ;  but  the  lips,  bo  to  speak,  which 

lie  along  these  lines,  are  full,  projecting,  and  marked  by  beanti- 

fnl light  and  shade;  each  has  its  high  light,  a  gradation  into 

ladow  of  indescribable  delicacy,  a  bright  reflected  light  and  a 

lark  cast  shadow  ;  to  draw  all  this  requires  labor,  and  care,  and 

ineas  of  work,  which,  as  I  imagine,  must  always,  however 

ilf  ully  bestowed,  destroy  all  impression  of  wildness,  accidental- 

i,  and  evanescence,  and  so  kill  the  sea.     Again,  the  openings 

thin  subsided  foam  in  their  irregular  modifications  of 

'Jar  and  oral  shapes  dragged  "hither  aai  ftu.'Ocie^,^<i^^''w. 

enough  to  draw  even  if  they  co\iV4  \>6  ?ee\i.  ot.     "  ' ~ 
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face  ;  inBtead  of  which,  every  one  of  the  openings  is  seen  in  an-      . 
dnlutioD  on  ii  tossing  Barfiu:e,  broken  up  over  small  Borgea  and 
ri|>ples,  und  so  tliiown  into  jierspHctivcs  of  tlie  moat  hopeleaa     ' 
Uitri(!ucy.     Now  it  is  not  easy  to  express  the  lio  of  a  pattern 
vith  ovhI  o|>cuingB  on  the  folds  uf  dmpery.     I  do  not  know  Uist     { 
»ny  one  under  llic  mark  of  Veronese  or  Titian  could  even  do     ! 
this  aa  it  onglit  to  be  done,  yet  in  drapery  much  atiffness  and 
error  may  be  overlooked  ;  not  so  in  sea, — the  slightest  inaccu- 
rucy,  the  slightest  want  of  flow  and  freedom  in  tho  line,  is  at- 
tached by  the  eye  in  a  moment  of  high  treason,  and  I  behovs 
enccese  to  be  impossible. 

Yet  thcro  is  not  a  wave  or  any  violently  agitated  eea  onwhieh 
both  these  forms  do  not  appear,  the  latter  especially,  after 
some  time  ot  storm,  extends  over  their  whole  surfaces ;  tho 
rcii4*^f  BQ^St  therefore,  why  I  said  that  sea  could  only  be  painted 
by  means  of  more  or  loss  dexterous  conventionalisms,  since  two 
of  its  moat  enduring  phenomena  caiuiot  be  represented  at  all. 

Again,  as  respects  tho  form  of  breakers  on  an  even  shore, 
there  ia  difficulty  of  no  less  formidable  kind.  There  is  in  them 
an  irreconcilable  mixtui'o  of  fury  and  formalism.  Their  hollow 
surface  is  marked  by  parallel  lines,  like  those  of  a 
aioro-iireiikerB  smooth  mill-weir,  and  graduated  by  reflected  and 
'  transmitted  lights  of  the  moat  wonderful  intricacy, 
its  curve  being  at  the  same  time  necessarily  of  mathematical 
purity  and  precision  ;  yet  at  the  top  of  this  curve,  wlien  it  nods 
over,  there  ia  a  sudden  laxity  and  giving  way,  the  water  swings 
and  jumps  along  the  ridge  llko  a  shaken  chain,  and  tlic  motion 
runs  from  part  to  part  as  it  does  through  a  serpent's  body. 
Then  the  wind  ia  at  work  on  the  extreme  edge,  and  instead  of 
letting  it  fling  itself  oil  naturally,  it  supports  it,  and  drives  it 
back,  or  scrapes  it  oil,  and  carries  it  bodily  away ;  so  that  the 
spray  at  the  top  is  in  a  continual  transition  between  forma  pro- 
jected by  their  own  weight,  and  forma  blown  and  carried  ofl 
with  their  weight  overcome  ;  then  at  last,  when  ic  has  come 
dovra,  who  shall  aay  what  shape  that  may  bo  called,  wliicli  sliapo 
-has  none  of  tlie  great  crash  where  it  touches  the  beach, 

I  think  it  ia  that  last  crash  which  ia  tho  great  taskmaster. 
Nobodj^  can  do  anything  wi-fh  it.    \  \ia.>-o  ftftca  Cu\i\aY  Fielding 

}  very  close  to  the  jerk  and.  noi  ot  ft^a  \\Ue,i.  ^asitoCTA-^-t, 
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Idge,  cnrl  it  very  snceesafully,  and  without  any  look  of  ita  hat' 
in  papers,  down  nearly  to  the  beach,  lint  the  final  fall 
:  no  thunder  in  it.  Turner  has  tried  hard  for  it  once  or 
rice,  but  it  will  not  do.  The  moment  ia  given  in  tlie  Sidon 
t  tho  Bible  Illustrations,  and  more  elaborately  in  a  painting  of 
tamboroiigh  ;  in  both  those  casos  there  is  little  foam  at  the  bot- 

pm,  and  the  fallen  breaker  looks  like  a  wall,  yet  grand  always  ; 

^d  in  the  latter  picture  veiy  beautifully  assisted  in  expression 
f  the  tossing  of  a  piece  of  cable,  which  some  figures  are  drag- 
ing  ashore,  and  which  the  breaker  flings  into  the  air  as  it  falls. 

perhaps  the  most  successful  rendering  of  the  forms  was  in  the 

0  and  Leander,  but  there  the  drawing  was  rendered  easier 
fey  the  powerful  effect  of  light  which  disguised  the  foam. 

It  ia  not,  howeyer,  from  the  shore  that  Turner  iisually  studies 
Seen  from  the  land,  the  curl  of  the  breakers,  even  in 
latnre,  is  somewhat  uniform  and  monotonous  ;  the  size  of  the 
jai.Tiidrefferi,  ^^VGS  out  at  sea  ia  uncomprt>hendefl,  and  those 
manftomth"''"'  nearer  the  eye  seem  to  succeed  and  resemble  each 
"*""■  other,  to  move  slowly  to  the  beach,  and  to  break 

in  the  same  lines  and  forms. 

Afloat  oven  twenty  yards  from  the  shore,  we  receive  a  totally 
different   impression.     Every  wave  around  na  appears   vast — 

PBvery  one  different  from  all  the  rest — and  the  breakers  present, 
^w  that  we  see  tliem  with  their  backs  towards  na,  the  grand, 
j&rtended,  and  varied  lines  of  long  curvature,  which  are  peculi- 
arly expressive  both  of  velocity  and  power,  Eecklessness,  be- 
fore unfelt,  ia  manifested  in  the  mad,  perpetual,  changeful,  undi- 
rected motion,  not  of  wave  after  wave,  as  it  appears  from  the 
shore,  but  of  the  very  same  water  rising  and  falling.  Of  waves 
that  snccessively  approach  and  break,  each  appears  to  the  mind 
a  separate  individual,  whose  part  being  performed,  it  jierisbes, 
pd  is  succeeded  by  another ;  and  there  ia  nothing  in  this  to  im- 
8  UB  with  the  idea  of  restlessness,  any  more  than  in  any  buc- 
setve  and  continuous  functions  of  life  and  death.     But  it  is 

1  we  perceive  that  it  ia  no  succession  of  wave,  but  the'  same 
fftter  constantly  rising,  and  criishing,  and  recoiling,  and  rolling 
I  again  in  new  forms  and  with  fresh  fury,  that  we  perceive  the 

^rturbed  spirit,  and  feel  the  intensity  ol  ita  \BX'Wfta'tvft\  ra.-j^. 
■J&o  sensstiott  of  power  is  also  trebled.  ■,  toi  o-Ot  o^'J  "^^  "^^  ''^ 
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ncsB  of  apparent  eize  mnch  incresBed,  bnt  the  -whole  action  is 
(UfFerent;  it  is  not  a  passive  uravo  rolling  sleepily  forward  naffl 
it  ttimbios  heavily,  prostrated  upon  the  bcat'h,  but  a  sweeping 
exertion  of  tremendous  and  living  Btrongtli,  wLieh  doea  not  bow 
appear  to  fall,  bnt  to  burgt  upon  the  shore  ;  which  never  per- 
ishes, but  recoila  and  recovers. 

Aiming  at  these  grand  characters  of  the  Sea,  Tnmer  almost 
always  places  the  spectator,  not  on  the  shore,  but  twenty  or 
thirty  yards  from  it,  beyond  the  first  range  of  the  breakers,  aa  in 
the  Land's  End,  Fowey,  Dunbar,  and  Laiighame. 
prewiimi.rhMvy  Tho  latter  has  been  well  engraved,  and  may  be 
"*  "*■  taken  as  a  standard  of  tho  expresaion  of  fitfulness 

and  power.  Tho  grand  division  of  the  whole  space  of  theses 
by  a  few  dark  continnons  furrows  of  tremendous  swell,  (the 
breaking  of  one  of  which  alone  has  strewed  the  rocks  in  fioni 
with  ruin,)  furnishes  us  with  an  estimate  of  space  and  etrengtij, 
which  at  once  reduces  the  men  upon  the  shore  to  insGcta ;  and 
yet  throngh  this  terrific  simplicity  there  is  indicated  a  fitfnlnflffl 
and  fnry  in  the  tossing  of  the  individnal  lines,  which  give  to 
the  whole  sea  a  wild,  unwearied,  reckless  incoherency,  like  that 
of  an  enraged  multitude,  whose  masses  act  together  in  frenzy, 
while  not  one  individual  fecia  as  another.  Especial  attention  ifl 
to  be  directed  to  the  flatness  of  all  the  lines,  for  the  same  prin- 
ciple holds  in  sea  which  we  have  scon  in  mountains.  All  the 
size  and  sublimity  of  nature  are  given  not  by  tlio  height,  but  by 
the  breadth  of  her  masses  :  and  Turner,  by  following  her  in  her 
sweeping  linos,  while  he  does  not  lose  the  elevation  of  its  sorgei^ 
adds  in  a  tenfold  degree  to  their  power  :  farther,  observe  the  pecu- 
liar expression  of  weight  ■which  there  is  in  Turner's 
Bar  MipreBsiuii  ot  waves,  precisely  of  the  same  kind  which  we  saw  is 
^  his  waterfall.     We  have  not  a  cutting,  springing, 

elastic  line — no  jumping  or  leaping  in  the  waves  :  that  is  the 
characteristic  of  Chelsea  Reach  or  Hampstead  Ponds  in  a  storm. 
Bnt  IJie  surges  roll  and  plunge  with  such  prostration  and  hnrl- 
ing  of  their  mass  against  the  shore,  that  we  feel  the  rocks  are 
shaking  under  tliem  ;  and,  to  add  yet  more  to  this  impression, 
ebservo  how  little,  comparatively,  they  are  broken  by  the 
■"flje  floating  -wooi,  a'&i  sXftiiii,  'ft*  *i<«ft,'««  have 
^  due  of  tornBptaj-,\ro.'(.'i^"».^t^^^^^^'i?»^'»^ 
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e  ridge  of  thn  surge — no  interference  with  its  gigantic  body. 

|be  wind  lias  no  power  over  its  tremeiidoiiB  unity  of  force  and 

teight.     FiniiUy,  observe  how,  on  the  rocks  on  tlie  left,  the  vio- 

iice  and  Rwiftness  of  the  rising  wave  are  indicated  by  preciseiy 

me  same  lines  which  we  saw  were  indicative  of  fury  in  the  tor- 

Tlio  water  on  these  rocka  is  the  body  of  the  wave  which 

I  just  broken,  rushing  up  over  them  ;  and  in  doing  60,  like 

B  torrent,  it  does  not  break,  nor  foapi,  nor  part  upon  tho  rock, 

mmodatea  itself  to  every  one  of  its  swells  and  hollows, 

pth  undnlating  lines,  whose  grace  and  variety  might  alone  serve 

8  for  a  day's  stndy  ;  and  it  ia  only  where  two  streams  of  this 

tehing  water  meet  in  the  hollow  of  the  rock,  that  their  force  is 

1  by  the  vertical  hound  of  the  spray, 
f  In  the  distance  of  this  gi-and  picture,  there  are  two  waves 
Mch  entirely  depart  from  the  principle  observed  by  all  the 
.,  and  spring  high  into  the  air.     They  have  a  message  for  ua 
which  it  is  important  that  we  should  iinderstand, 

Sa4.  PMUlinr  ao-    _,,     .    ,  .  ,...,-  -., 

on  o(  n'CDiiinB  Ihoirloap  IS  not  a  preparation  for  breaking,  neither 

ia  it  caused  by  their  meeting  with  a  rock.  It  is  caused 

by  their  encounter  with  the  recoil  of  the  preceding  wave.     When 

a  largo  surge,  in  the  act  of  breaking,  just  as  it  curls  over,  is 

hnrled  against  the  face  either  of  a  wall  or  of  a  vertical  rock,  the 

Kind  of  the  blow  is  not  a  crash  nor  a  roar  ;  it  is  a  report  as  loud 
and  in  every  respect  similar  to,  that  of  a  great  gun,  and  the 
ye  is  dashed  back  from  tho  rock  with  force  scarcely  dimin- 
ished, but  reversed  in  direction, — it  now  recedes  from  the  shore, 
and  at  the  instant  that  it  encounters  the  following  bi-eaker,  the 
result  is  the  vertical  bound  of  both  which  is  here  rendered  by 
Such  a  recoiling  wave  will  proceed  out  to  sea  tlirough 
a  or  twelve  ranges  of  following  breakers,  before  it  is  overpow- 
The  effect  of  the  encounter  is  more  completely  and  pal- 
ft)ly  given  in  the  QuillehfBuf,  in  the  Rivera  of  France.     It  is 
niliarly  instructive  here,  as  informing  us  of  tho  nature  of  tho 
iist,  and  the  force  of  the  waves,  far  more  clearly  than  any 
^ray  about  the  rocks  themselves  could  have  done.      But  the 
effect  of  the  blow  at  the  shore  itself  is  given  in  the 

(36.  Andof  lliB      T         ,,      .^     ,  ,      .  ...      ,       T  1  Tr     1       i 

Biroti. (It u bresk-  Laud  B  End,  and  vignette  to  Lycidas.     Under  fa- 

tvonihlo  circumstances,  wit\i  an  a,i\ai\t\w^  tv^d-oxi- 
a  Aeaij  gule,  where  the  breakers  iecV  t\v6  ^oit  ^i 
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them  a  moment  before  they  toach  the  rook,  bo  as  to  nod  otct 
Trhon  they  strike,  the  effect  is  neiirly  incredible  except  to  an  eja- 
witneBB,  I  have  soon  the  whole  body  of  the  wave  rise  in  one 
white,  vertioal,  broad  fountain,  eighty  feet  above  the  sea,  half  of 
,  it  beaten  bo  fine  aa  to  be  borne  away  by  the  wind,  the  reet  turn- 
ing iti  the  air  when  exiiausted,  and  faibng  back  with  a  weight 
and  erasli  tike  that  of  an  enormous  waterfall.  This  is  given 
moat  completely  la  tho  Lycidas,  and  the  blow  of  a  leas  violent 
wuvo  among  broken  rocks,  not  meeting  it  with  an  absolute  wall, 
along  the  ahore  of  the  Land's  End.     This  last  pictnre  is  a  study 

of  eea  whose  whole  organization  has  been  broken 
duncter  at  m  up  by  Constant  recoils  from  a  rocky  coast.  The 
nTTcnbyTiimor    LaughaMe  gives   the    surge  and   weight  of  the 

ocean  in  a  gale,  on  a  comparatively  level  shore ; 
but  the  Liwd's  Eud,  the  entire  disorder  of  the  surges  when 
every  one  of  them,  divided  and  entangled  among  promontoiiea 
as  it  rolls  in,  and  beaten  back  part  by  part  from  walla  of  rock  on 
this  side  and  that  side,  recoils  like  the  defeated  division  of  » 
great  army,  throwing  all  behind  it  into  disorder,  breaking  up 
the  succeeding  waves  into  vertical  ridges,  which  in  their  turn, 
yet  more  totally  shattered  upon  the  shore,  retire  in  more  hope- 
less confusion,  until  tbe  whole  surfaco  of  the  sea  becomes  one 
dizzy  whirl  of  mshing,  wi-ithing,  tortured,  undirected  rage, 
bounding,  and  crashing,  and  coiling  in  an  anarchy  of  enormoua 
power,  subdivided  into  niyriada  of  waves,  of  which  every  one  is 
not,  bo  it  remembered,  a  Bcparate  surge,  but  part  and  portion 
of  a  vast  one,  actuated  by  internal  power,  and  giving  in  every 
direction  the  mighty  undulation  of  impetuous  line  which  glides 
over  tbe  rocka  and  writhes  in  the  wind,  overwhelming  the  one, 
and  piercing  the  other  with  the  form,  fury,  and  swiftness  of  a 
sheet  of  lambent  fire.  And  throughout  the  rendering  of  all 
this,  there  is  not  ono  false  curve  given,  not  one  which  ts  not  tho 
perfect  expression  of  visible  motion  ;  and  the  forms  of  the  infi- 
nite sea  aj-e  drawn  throughout  with  that  utmost  mastery  of  art 
which,  through  the  deefieat  study  of  every  line,  makes  every  line 
appear  the  wildest  cliild  of  chance,  while  yet  each  is  in  itself  a 
subject  and  a  picture  difforent  from  all  else  around.  Of  the 
eolor  of  this  magnificent  sea  1  \ia,\(i  ^jfeiotd  w;)<iV.«w.  -,  \t  ia  a  enl- 
imn  green  gray,  (with  its  ioam  bugti.  iwiA-j  ^^om.^  >C&^  &»**.- 
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i  of  twilight,)   modulated  with  the  fulness,  changefulness, 
|kd  sadoesa  of  a  deep,  wild  melody. 

The  greater  number  of  Turner's  paintings  of  open  sea  belong 
I  a  somewhat  earlier  period  thau  these  drawings;  nor,  gener- 
by  speaking,  are  they  of  equal  value.     It  appears  to  me  that  the 
artist  had  at  that  time  either  less  knowledge  of,  or 
.  less  delight  in,  the  characteristics  of  deep  water  than 
of  coast  sea,  and  that,  in  consequence,  he  siiffered 
himself  to  be  influenced  by  some  of  the  qualities  of  the  Dutch 
a-painters.     In  particular,  he  borrowed  from  them  the  habit 
p  casting  a  dark  shadow  on  the  near  waves,  so  us  to  bring  out  a 
lam  of  light  behind ;  and  though  he  did  this  in  a  more  legiti* 
(ate  way  than  they,  that  is  to  say,  expressing  the  light  by 
niches  on  the  foam,  and  indicating   the  shadow  as   cast  on 
tamy  surface,  still  the  habit  has  induced  much  feebleness  and 
iventionality  in  the  pictures  of  the  period.     His  drawing  of 
'  the  wayes  was  also  somewhat  petty  and  divided,  small  forms 
covered  with  white  flat  spray,  a  condition  which  I  dotibt  not  the 
artist  lias  seen  on  some  of  the  shallow  Diitch  seas,  but  which  I 
have  never  met  with  myself,  and  of  the  rendering  of  wiiieh 
therefore  I  cannot  speak.     Yet  oven  in  these,  which  I   think 
aJnong  the   poorest  works   of   the   painter,  the   expressions  of 
breeze,  motion,  and  light,  are  very  marvellous ;  and  it  is  in- 
structive to  compare  them  either  with  the  lifeless  works  of  the 
Dutch  themselves,  or  with  any  modern  imitations  of  tliem,  as 
for  instance  with  the  seas  of  Callcott,  where  all  the  light  is 
■white  and  all  the  shadows  gray,  where  no  distinction  is  made 
between  water  and  foam,  or  between  real  and  reflective  shadow, 
and  which  are  generally  without  evidence  of  the  artiata  having 
ever  seen  the  sea. 

Some  pictures,  however,  belonging  to  this  period  of  Turner 
are  free  from  the  Dutch  infection,  and  show  the  real  power  of 
the  ai'tist.  A  very  important  one  is  in  the  possession  of  Lord 
Francis  Egerton,  somewhat  heavy  in  its  forms,  but  remarkable 
for  the  grandeur  of  distance  obtained  at  the  horizon  ;  a  much 
Bmaller,  but  moro  poworfnl  example  is  the  Port  Ruysdael  in  the 
possession  of  E.  Bickncll,  Esq.,  with  which  I  know  of  no  work 
!i  all  DomparaUo  for  the  expreasiou  oi  t\i<i  ■w\\\'tft,  "s'^^.,  t'^'J^-, 
a/oTt]BB3  trares  of  northern  sea,  even  t\\ovie\i.  titve  aaa.\9.'al>sass*' 
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enbordinatc  to  the  awfnl  rolling  clouds.  Both  these  pictures  are 
vnry  gray.  Tho  Pas  do  Culais  has  more  color,  aiid  shows  more 
art  than  either,  y«t  is  less  impressive.  Recently,  two  marines 
of  the  same  subdued  color  Imvo  appeared  (X843)  among  his  more 
radiunt  works.  One,  Osteud,  somewhat  foi-eed  and  afiected, 
but  the  other,  also  called  Port  Ituysd&el,  is  among  the  most 
Iiorfoct  Bca  picfcureB  he  has  produced,  and  especiRlly  remarkablfl 
as  being  paiiited  without  one  marked  opposition  either  of  color 
or  of  shade,  all  quiet  and  simple  even  to  an  extreme-,  so  that  the 
picture  was  exceedingly  unattractive  at  first  eight.  Tho  sliadow 
of  the  pier-head  on  the  near  waves  is  marked  solely  by  tonchea 
indicative  of  reflected  light,  and  so  mysteriously  that  when  tlie 
'  picture  is  seen  near,  it  is  quite  untraceable,  aud  comes  uito  et- 
istenco  as  tho  spectator  retires.  It  is  thus  of  peculiar  truth 
and  value  ;  and  instructive  as  a  contrast  to  the  dark  shadows  of 
his  earlier  time. 

Few  people,  comparatively,  have  ever  seen  tho  effect  on  the 
sea  of  a  powerful  gale  continued  without  intermission  for  three 
or  four  days  and  nights,  and  to  those  who  have  not,  I  beliew  tt 

must  be  nnimaginable,  not  from  the  mere  force  6t 
■fter  proiongwi     817.0  of  BUTgo,  but  from  tlio  completo  annihilation  of 

the  limit  between  sea  and  air.  The  water  from  its 
prolonged  agitation  ia  beaten,  not  into  mere  creaming  foam,  hilt 
into  masses  of  accumulated  yeast,*  which  hang  in  ropoa  and 

*  Tho  "  yesty  wiives"  of  Sliakspeare  bavo  made  tlio  likeness  famiBu, 
Bod  probably  most  reudcra  taks  tbe  expresaioa  as  merely  equivalent  tO 
"  foamy ;"  but  Sbakapeare  knew  better.  Bea-foam  does  not,  under  orffl- 
□ory  elrcinnstanceB,  last  a  moment  after  it  is  formed,  but  disappeaM,  H 
above  described,  in  a  mere  white  film.  But  the  foam  of  a  prolonged  lem- 
pest  is  allogetlier  different ;  it  is  "  whipped  "  foam  .—thick,  pennauoiti 
and,  in  a  foul  or  discolored  sea,  very  ugly,  especially  ip  tho  way  it  hongt 
about  tlio  tops  of  the  waves,  and  gnthers  into  clotted  concretions  before  the 
driving  wind.  The  eea  looks  truly  woriting  or  fermeoling.  The  following 
pafisago  from  Penimorc  Cooper  ia  oil  interestiiig  confirmtttloa  of  the  reel  Of 
the  above  description,  wbieb  may  be  depended  upon  as  eolirely  free  froo 
esftggeration  : — "  For  tlie  first  time  I  now  whnesst'd  a  tempest  at  sea. 
Gales,  and  pretty  bard  ones,  I  had  often  seen,  but  the  forcu  of  Ihe  wind  on 
£  much  exceedud  that  in  onllnary  galea  of  wind,  as  the  force 
of  these  had  exceeded  that  of  &  ■whole-aajl  breeze.  The  seas  seemdj 
I  cmabed  ;  the  pressure  of  the  ewoo'pvng  aWQDsp"nCTe,  as,  "Cna  canmyji  nt  Uw 
W  went  iowlmg  over  the  aurtoce  ol  tiie  ow»B,l^ifca  -^tcs^-^s-ooi -iiaB, 
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wreaths  from  wave  to  wave,  and  where  one  cnrla  over  to  bret 
form  a,  festoon  like  a  drapery,  from  its  edge  ;  these  are  taken 
by  the  wind,  not  in  diasipatiog  dnst,  but  bodily,  in  writbinj 
hanging,  coiling  masBea,  whieh  make  the  air  white  and  thiok  ae 
with  snow,  only  the  flakes  arc  a  foot  or  two  long  each  ;  the  surges 
themselves  are  full  of  foam  in  their  very  bodies,  underneath, 
making  them  white  all  through,  as  the  water  is  under  a  great 
eataract ;  and  their  masaes,  being  thus  half  water  and  lialf  air, 
are  torn  to  pieces  by  tlio  wind  whenever  they  rise,  and  carried 
away  in  roaring  smoke,  which  chokes  and  strangles  like  actual 
water.  Add  to  this,  that  when  the  air  has  been  exhausted  of  its 
moisture  by  long  raiu,  the  K])ray  of  the  sea  is  caught  by  it  as 
described  above,  (Section  III.  Chapter  VI.  §  13,)  and  covers  its 
surface  not  merely  with  the  smoke  of  finely  divided  water,  but 
with  boiling  mist ;  imagine  also  the  low  rain-clouds  brought 
down  to  tlie  very  level  of  the  sea,  as  I  have  often  seen  them,, 
whirling  and  flying  in  rags  and  fragments  from  wave  to  wave 
and  finally,  conceive  tho  surges  themselves  in  their  utmost  pil 
of  power,  velocity,  vastness,  and  madness,  lifting  themselves 
precipices  and  peaks,  furrowed  with  their  whirl  of  ascent, 
througli  all  this  chaos  ;  and  you  will  understand  that  there  is 
indeed  no  distinction  left  between  tho  sea  and  air  ;  that  no  ob- 
ject, nor  horizon,  nor  any  landmark  or  natural  evidence  of  posi- 
tion is  left ;  that  the  heaven  is  all  spray,  and  tlio  ocean  all 
cloud,  and  that  you  can  see  no  farther  in  any  direction  than  yoa 
could  see  through  a  cataract.  Suppose  the  effect  of  tlie  first 
sunbeam  sent  from  above  to  sliow  this  annihilation  to  itself,  and 
you  have  the  sea  picturo  of  the  Academy,  1842 — the  Snow- 
Btorm,  one  of  the  very  grandest  statements  of  sea-motion,  mil ' 
and  light  that  has  ever  been  put  on  canvas,  even  by  Tnrnei 
Of  course  it  was  not  understood  ;  liis  finest  works  never 
from  risiDg  ;  or  where  3,  mound  of  water  did  appear,  it  was  Bcoopetl  up  and 
borne  off  in  epray,  aa  tho  aio  dults  inequfllilies  from  the  log.  When  lie 
day  returned,  a  species  of  liu'id,  sombre  light  was  diffused  over  the  watery 
waste,  Iliougb  nothing  waa  visible  hut  tlie  ocean  and  t)ie  ship.  Sven  Uutj 
eea-biids  seftncd  to  have  taken  refuge  in  the  caverns  of  the  adjacent 
none  reappearing  wilh  tlie  dawn.  The  air  was  full  of  spray,  and 
witb  difficulty  that  the  eye  could  penetrate  as  far  iota  ths,  hnnvA  1 
phere  nshulf  a  mUB."~^J/iles  WaUinQford.     UoH  a  mi\e\&Q.'Q.i"JW-t 
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there  was  snme  apology  for  tlie  public's  not  comprehendiog  thia, 
for  few  [Kioplo  liavo  liwl  the  opi>ortuiiity  of  see'iug  the  sea  at  sucli 
a  time,  and  when  tLoy  ha,¥c,  cannot  face  it..  To  liold  by  a  mast 
or  a  rock,  and  watch  it,  is  a  prolonged  endurance  of  drowning 
which  few  people  Lave  courage  to  go  through.  To  those  wha 
have,  it  is  uue  of  the  noblest  lessons  of  nature. 

But,  I  think,  tho  noblest  sea  that  Turner  baa  ever  painted, 

and,  if  HO,  tho  noblost  certainly  ever  painted  by  man,  is  that  of 

tlio  Slave  Sliip,  the  chief  Acadcn[iy  picture  of  the  Exhibition  ot 

1840.     It  is  a  sunset  on  tho  Atlantic  after  pro- 

DoUdM  wiirk,  ihs  longeil  Rtorm  ;  but  tho  storm  is  partiallv  luUeiL 
tmtulSut  or   the         .    ,,      .  ,     ,  •  ■       i      , 

awp  I'pvii  set  Id  aud  tlie  torn  and  streaming  TaiU'Clouds  are  mov- 
ing in  scarlet  lines  to  lose  themselves  in  the  hol- 
low of  the  night.  The  whole  surface  of  sea  included  in 
the  picture  is  divided  into  two  riiigea  of  enormons  swell,  not 
high,  uor  local,  but  a  low,  broail  heaving  of  the  whole  ocean, 
like  tho  lifting  of  its  bosom  by  deep-drawn  breath  after  the  toi- 
tare  of  the  storm.  Between  these  two  ridges,  the  fire  .of  the 
sunset  falls  along  the  trough  of  the  sea,  dyeing  it  with  an  awful 
but  glorious  light,  the  fntense  and  lurid  splendor  which  bnms 
like  gold  and  bathes  like  blood.  Along  this  fiery  path  and  val- 
ley, the  tossing  waves  by  which  the  swell  of  the  sea  is  restlesslj 
divided,  lift  themselves  in  dark,  indefinite,  fantastiu  forms,  caeli 
casting  a  faint  and  ghastly  shadow  behind  it  along  the  illa- 
niined  foam.  They  do  not  rise  everywhere,  but  three  or  four 
together  in  wild  groups,  fitfully  and  furiously,  as  the  under 
strength  of  tho  swell  compels  or  permits  them  ;  leaving  between 
them  treacherons  spaces  of  level  and  whirling  water,  now  lighted 
witli  green  and  lamp-like  fire,  now  flashing  back  the  gold  of 
the  declining  sun,  now  fearfully  dyed  from  above  with  the  in- 
distinguishable images  of  the  burning  clouds,  which  fallnpon 
them  in  flakes  of  crimson  and  scarlet,  and  give  to  the  recklcs 
waves  the  added  motion  of  their  own  fiery  flying.  Purple  aa3 
blue,  the  lurid  shadows  of  the  hollow  breakers  are  cast  upon  tha 
mist  of  the  night,  which  gathers  cold  and  low,  advancing  like 
the  shadow  of  death  upon  the  guilty*  ship  as -it  labors  amidst 

*  Sbo  ia  a  slaver,  throwmg  hci  B\OTia  o-fcOocfiii,  Tat  -v: 
cumbered  with  eoipaea. 
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B  lightning  of  the  sea,  its  thin  jnaets  written  upon  tho  sky  in  ' 
(  of  blood,  girded  witli  condemnation  in  that  fearful  hue 
Such  Bigna  the  sky  with  Luri'or,  and  mixes  its  flaming  flood 
a  the  Bunlight, — iiud  cast  far  ^long  the  desolate  heave  of  thi 
pulchral  waves,  incarnadines  tlio  multitudinous  aea. 
I  I  believe,  if  I  were  reduced  to  rest  Turner's  immortality 
ton  any  single  work,  I  should  choose  this.  Its  daring  concep-" 
—ideal  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word — ia  based  on  the 
.^  purest  truth,  lind  wrought  out  with  tho  concentrated 
f^  knowledge  of  a  life  ;  its  color  is  absolutely  perfect, 
not  one  false  or  morbid  hue  in  any  part  or  hue,  and 
■modulated  tliat  every  square  inch  of  canvits  is  a  perfect  com- 
(eition  ;  its  drawing  as  accurate  as  fearless  ;  the  ship  buoyant, 
bending,  and  full  of  motion  ;  its  tones  as  true  as  they  are  won- 
derful ;  *  and  the  wholo  picture  dedicated  to  the  most  sublima 
of  Bnbjects  and  impressions — (completing  thus  the  perfect  sys- 
tem of  all  truth,  which  we  have  shown  to  be  formed  by  Tumer*«J 
■works)— the  power,  majesty,  and  deathfulnesa  of  the  open,  deet^H 
.iUimitable  Sea.  g 

t  There  ia  a  piece  of  lone  of  the  same  kind,  eq.ual  in  one  part,  but  not 
litcd  wllii  the  rest  of  (lie  piclure,  in  llie  storm  scene  illustrative  of  the 
quary,— a  sunset  liglit  on  polished  sea.  I  ought  to  have  particularly 
mentioned  the  sea  in  tho  LowestoSe,  as  a  piece  ot  the  cutting  motion  of 
shallow  water,  under  storm,  altogether  ia  gray,  which  ebould  be  especially 
contrasted,  aa  a  piece  of  color,  with  the  grays  of  Vandevelde.  And  the 
in  the  Great  Yarmouth  should  have  been  noticed  for  its  expression  ot. 
water  in  violent  agitation,  seen  in  onormous  extent  from  a  great  elev8Uon.j' 
There  is  almost  every  form  of  sea  in  it, — rolling  waves  dashing  on  the  pier- 
successivo  braikers  rolling  to  the  sliore — a  vast  horizon  ot  muliiCudJDt 
■waves — and  winding  canals  of  calm  water  along  the  sands,  bringing  fcag- 
monts  of  bright  sky  down  into  llieir  yellow  woste.  There  is  hardly  one 
tliB  views  of  the  Southern  Coast  which  does  not  give  some  new  condition 
ciicnustance  of  sea. 
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SECTIOIT    -VI, 
OF  TRUTH  OF  VEGETATION.— CONCLUSIOlf.  I 


CHAPTER  I. 

OP  TRUTH   OF  TEOETATIOIT. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  consideration  of  what  wafl,  with 
the  old  maatora,  the  aubject  of  most  serious  and  perpetual  study, 
K  they  do  not  give  us  truth  here,  they  cannot  liave  the  faculty 
1 1.  Freqami  oe-  °^  truth  in  them  ;  for  foliage  is  the  chief  corapo- 
BHo7n"thP  wo^  "^^^^  pi'rt  of  all  their  pictures,  and  is  finished  by 
ortiieoidm»Mo™.tijeni  with  a  care  and  labor  which,  if  bestowed 
without  attaining  truth,  must  prove  either  their  total  hlunt- 
nesa  of  perception,  or  total  powerleasness  of  hand.  With  the 
Italian  school  I  can  scarcely  recollect  a  single  instance  in 
which  foliage  dooa  not  form  the  greater  part  of  the  pictore; 
in  fact,  they  are  rather  painters  of  tree-portrait  than  landscape 
painters  ;  for  rocks,  and  sky,  and  architecture  are  nsaally  mere 
accessories  and  backgrounds  to  the  dark  maases  of  laboriooB 
foliage,  of  which  the  composition  principally  consists.  Yet  we 
shall  be  less  detained  by  the  examination  of  foliage  than,  by  our 
former  subjects  ;  since  wliere  specific  form  is  organized  and  coJft- 
plete,  and  the  occurrence  of  the  object  nniversaj,  it  is  eaay, 
without  requiring  any  laborioua  attention  in  the  read^,  to 
demonstrate  to  him  quite  as  much  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
Yarious  representations  of  it,  as  may  serve  to  determine  tha  dbtO' 
acter  and  rank  of  the  painter. 

It  will  be  best  to  begin  its  nature  does,  with  the  sterns  and 
branches,  and  then  to  put  the  leaves  on.  And  in  speaking  of 
irces  gcneralij,  be  it  obserN'cd,  w\\iit\l  awj  tiU  t^eas,  I  mean  only 
lose  ordinary  forest  or   copse  treca  ot  "E.uio^,  -«\v\<3a  ^aa  Ki* 
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eliief  aubjocta  of  the  landscape  painter.  I  do  not  mean  to  in- 
clude every  kind  of  foliage  which  by  any  accident  can  find  its 
way  into  a  pictnro,  hut  the  ordinary  tvees  of  Europe, — oak,  elm, 
ash,  hazel,  Tpiilow,  birch,  beech,  poplar,  chestnut,  pine,  mul- 
berry, olive,  ilex,  canihbe,  and  such  othei'a.  I  do  not  purpose 
to  examino  the  charactoristics  of  each  tree ;  it  will  be  enough 
to  observe  the  laws  common  to  all.  First,  then, 
Eekii  torcsi  tr,.™.  neither  the  stems  nor  the  boughs  of  any  of  the 
Boiuper.mnDnir  above  treoB /ffjje?-,  except  where  they  fork,  Whor- 
over  a  stem  seuda  o3  a  branch,  or  a  branch  a  leaser 
bough,  or  a  lesaer  bough  a  bud,  the  stem  or  the  branch  is,  on  the 
instant,  less  in  diameter  by  the  exact  quantity  of  the  branch  or 
the  bough  they  have  sent  off,  and  they  remain  of  tlie  aame 
diameter ;  or  if  tliere  be  any  change,  rather  increase  than 
diminish  iiniil  they  send  ofl  another  branch  or  bough.  Thia 
law  ia  imperative  and  without  exception  ;  no  hough,  nor  st«m, 
nor  twig,  ever  taporing  or  becoming  narrower  towards  its  ex- 
tremity by  a  hairbreadth,  save  where  it  parts  vrith  some  portion 
of  its  anbatanco  at  a,  fork  or  bud,  so  Chat  if  all  the  twigs  and 
sprays  at  the  top  and  sides  of  the  tree,  which  ate,  and  have  been, 
could  be  united  without  loss  of  apace,  they  would  form  a  round 
log  of  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  from  which  they  spring. 

But  as  the  trunks  of  moat  trees  send  off  twigs  and  aprays  of 
jbt  under  foliage,  of  which  every  individual  fibre  takes  pre- 
ily  its  own  thicknosa  of  wood  from  the  parent  stem,  and  as 
jj  many  of  these  drop  ofl,  leaving  nothing  but  a  small 
^^tK^wc  excrescence  to  record  their  existence,  there  is  fre- 
quently a  slight  and  delicate  appearance  of  tapering 
itowed  on  the  trunk  itself  ;  while  the  same  operation  takes 
much  more  extensively  in  the  branches,  it  being  natural  to 
lost  all  trees  to  send  out  from  their  young  limbs  more  wood 
they  can  support,  which,  as  the  stem  increases,  gets  con- 
3d  at  the  point  of  insertion,  so  as  to  check  the  flow  of  the 
and  then  dies  and  drops  off,  leaving  all  along  the  bough, 
one  side,  then  on  another,  a  series  of  small  excrescences, 
icient  to  account  for  a  degree  of  tapering,  which  is  yet  so 
slight,  that  if  we  select  a  portion  of  a  branch  with  no  real 
rkor  living  bough  to  divide  it  or  dim'vQ\s\i  it,  \.Wtw^T\-Rf,\% 
>lf  to  bo  detected  by  the  eye  ■,  and  H  Nje  a^i.ft'A.  a.-^'fewvi. 
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witliont  such  ovidenccB  of  past  ramiGcatiou,  there  will  be  found 
iioiio  wliatsoovor. 

But  nature  takes  great  care  and  pains  to  couceal  this  uiii- 
fonnity  in  her  boughs.  They  are  perpettiaUy  patting  with  littla 
sprays  liere  au<l  there,  which  steal  away  their  substance  caa- 
tiously.  and  where  the  eye  does  not  perceive  the 
niiwni to ronoeri  theft.  Until,  a  little  Way  above,  it  feels  the  loas; 
and  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  tree,  the  ramifications 
take  place  so  constantly  and  delicately,  that  the  effect  upon  the 
eyo  is  precisely  the  same  as  if  the  boughB  actually  tapered,  except 
here  and  there,  wliere  some  avaricious  one,  greedy  of  subatanoe, 
runs  on  for  two  or  throe  yards  withont  parting  with  anything 
and  becomes  ungraceful  in  so  doing. 

Hence  we  see  that  althongb  boughs  may,  and  moat  be  repre- 
sented as  actually  tapering,  they  must  only  bo  bo  when  they  ate 
sending  off  foliage  and  sprays,  and  when  they  are  at  suoh  a  dia- 
ls. The  dcjme  ot  **'*ii'^^  ^^^  the  particular  forks  and  divisions  can- 
m^'bo^^ppp™n^  ""*  ^*'  ovident  to  tlie  eye ;  and  farther,  even  in 
ed  Mcouifcooiis.  gupii  circumstances  the  tapering  never  ean  be  sud- 
den or  rapid.  No  bough  over,  with  appearance  of  smooth  taper- 
ing,  loses  more  than  one  tenth  of  its  diameter  in  a  length  of  ten 
■  diameters.  Any  greater  diminution  than  this  must  be  accounted 
for  by  visible  ramification,  and  must  take  place  by  steps,  at 
each  fork. 

And  therefore  we  sea  at  once  that  tho  stem  of  Gfaspar  Pons- 
sin's  tall  tree,  on  tho  right  of  the  La  Riccia,  in  tlie  National  Gal- 
lery, is  a  painting  of  a  cairot  or  a  parsnip,  not  of  the  trunk  ol 
SB.  TJiB  ttwB  of  "■  ^^^-  ^°^>  being  so  near  that  every  individad 
Oiupu  PoDMtn  1  ]ggf  jg  yisible,  we  should  not  have  seen,  in  nature 
one  branch  or  stem  actually  tapering.  Wo  should  have  received 
an  impression  of  graceful  diminution  ;  but  we  should  have  been 
able,  on  examination,  to  trace  it  joint  by  joint,  fork  "by  fork, 
into  the  thousand  minor  supports  of  tiie  leaves.  Caspar  Poua- 
sin's  stem,  on  the  contrary,  only  sends  off  four  or  five  minor 
branches  altogether,  and  both  it  and  they  taper  violently,  and 
without  showing  why  or  wherefore  —  without  parting  with  a 
single  twig — without  showing  one  vestige  of  roughness  or  ex- 
crescence— and  leaving,  thereiote,  ftrnw  uvAoTtas&'fAR  leaves  to 
ioid  on   aa   beat  they  may.     'Ylie  \a.ytftT,  Vo-wct^-s,  we,  ci<£^»,i. 
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leaves,  ami  support  tliemselvea  aa  swarmitig  bees  do,  hanging  on 
by  each  other. 

But  c'vun  this  piece  of  work  is  a  jest  to  the  perpetration  of 
the  bough  a,t  the  loft-hand  upper  corner  of  tlie  picture  opposite 
to  it, — the  View  nuitrAlbuuo.  This  latter  is  a  representation  of 
«T.  Ai.d  of  uio  ^^  ornamental  group  of  elephants'  tusks,  with 
imu7''3o(T  feathers  tied  to  the  ends  of  thein.  Not  the  wildest 
imagination  could  fiTereonjurenp  in  it  the  remotest 
fsemblanee  to  the  bough  of  a  fcroo.  It  might  bo  the  claws  of  a 
witch — the  talons  of  an  eagle — the  horns  of  a  fiond  ;  but  it  is  a 
full  assemblage  of  every  conceivable  falsehood  which  can  be  told 
respecting  foliage — a  piece  of  work  so  barbarous  in  every  way, 
that  one  glance  at  it  ought  to  prove  the  complete  charlatanism 
nd  trickery  of  the  whole  system  of  the  old  hindscapc  painters. 
'or  I  will  depart  for  once  from  my  usual  plan,  of  abstaining 
im  all  assertion  of  a  thing's  being  beuutLful  or  otherwise  ;  I 
irill  say  here,  at  once,  that  such  drawing  as  this  is  as  ugly  as  it 
is  childish,  and  aa  painful  aa  it  is  false  ;  and  that  the  man  who 
sonld  tolerate,  much  more,  who  could  deliberately  sot  down  such 
i  thing  on  his  canvas,  had  neither  eye  nor  feeling  for  one  single 
jfcttribute  or  excellence  of  God's  works.  He  might  have  drawn 
(Iio  other  stem  in  excusable  ignorance,  or  under  some  falsa 
impression  of  being  able  to  improve  upon  nature  ;  but  this  ib 
Conclusive  and  unpardonaltle.  Again,  take  the  stem  of  the  chief 
in  Claude's  Narcissus.  It  is  a  very  faithful  portrait  of  a 
Jarge  boa-constrictor,  with  a  handsome  tail ;  the  kind  of  trunk 
irfaich  young  ladies  at  fashionable  boarding-schools  represent 
with  nosegays  at  the  top  of  them,  by  way  of  forest  sceneiy. 

Let  us  refresh  ourselves  for  a  moment,  by  looking  at  the 
bath.  We  need  not  go  to  Turner,  we  will  go  to  the  man  who, 
ibext  to  him,  is  unquestionably  the  greatest  master  of  foliage  in 
Europe— J.  D.  Harding.  Take  the  trunk  of  the 
■  ■  ■  by  j._  largest  stone-pine,  Tlate  25,  in  the  Park  and  the 
Forest.  For  the  first  nine  or  t^n  feet  from  the 
jfround  it  does  not  lose  one  Imirhreadth  of  its  diameter.  But 
the  shoot,  broken  oflf  just  under  the  crossing  part  of  the  distant 
tree,  is  followed  by  an  instant  diminution  of  the  trunk,  ^Tf<w.*.Vj 
B-ppreciablc  both  by  the  eye  and  the  compaaeea.  Is.^OTR.,*^!tta  ^'ysas- 
naimtains  imiUminiBheA  thickneaa,  up  totVe  two  ■^ws'va  wo."^ 
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left,  from  the  loss  of  whicli  it  suffers  8g»ia  perceptibly.  On  the 
Tight,  immediatoly  above,  is  the  Btump  of  a  very  lurge  bough, 
whose  loss  reduces  the  trunk  suddenly  to  about  two-thirda  of 
what  it  waa  at  the  root.  Uiminishod  Hguin,  leas  considerably, 
,by  the  minor  branch  close  to  this  stump,  it  now  retains  its 
diiiraeter  up  to  the  three  branches,  broken  off  just  under  the 
-head,  where  it  once  more  loses  in  diameter,  and  finally  branehea 
into  the  mnltitudi)  of  heud-boughs,  of  whieh  not  one  will  be 
found  tapering  in  any  part,  but  losing  theniHelTcs  gradually  by 
liviaion  umong  their  o&hoota  and  spray.  This  is  nature,  aud 
leauty  too. 

Bnt  the  old  masters  are  not  satisfied  with  drawing  carrots  for 
toughs.  Nature  can  be  violated  in  more  ways  than  one,  and 
iho  industry  with  which  they  seek  out  and  adopt  every  eouceiv- 

able  mode  of  contradicting  lier  is  matter  of  no 
fcn«MUfiiM    of  small  intereat.     It  is  evident,  from  what  we  have 
5n„ini=i, '  when)  abovo  Stated  of  the  structure  of  all  troea,  that  as  no 
oamen  bouglis  diminish  where  they  do  not  fork,  so  tlioy 

cannot  fork  without  diminishing.  It  is  impossible 
that  the  amallest  shoot  can  he  sent  out  of  a  bongb  without  a 
diminution  of  tlie  diameter  above  it ;  and  wherever  a  branch 
goes  off  it  must  not  only  be  less  in  diameter  than  the  bough  fi-oui 
"irhieh  it  springe,  but  the  bough  beyond  the  fork  must  be  leas  by 
■preciaoly  the  quantity  of  the  branch  it  has  sent  off,*  Now 
iobaerve  the  bough  underneath  the  first  bend  of  the  great  etem  in 
Claude's  Narcissus  ;  it  sends  off  four  branches  like  tlie  ribs  of  a 
leaf.  The  two  lowest  of  these  are  both  qnite  as  thick  as  tlie 
parent  stem,  and  the  stem  itself  is  much  thicker  after  it  has  sent 
off  the  first  one  than  it  was  before.  Tlie  top  boughs  uf  the  cen- 
tral tree,  in  the  Marriage  of  Isaac  and  Rebecca,  ramify  in  the 
same  scientific  way. 

*  It  aomeliraeB  happens  that  a  morbid  direction  of  growth  wJH  cause  aa 
TOiceptinn  here  and  lliere  to  this  rule,  the  bough  swelling  bqyond  its  legiti- 
Jnate  siz.e  :  knota  and  cxcrcscenceB,  of  course,  sometimes  interfere  willt  the 
A  of  diminution,  I  believe  that  in  the  laurel,  when  it  grows  large  and 
ifild,  singular  inatooceB  niay  be  found  of  tliick  upper  boughs  and  over  quan- 
Mtj  of  wood  at  the  extremities.  All  these  accidents  or  execptions  are  felt 
tSsiwb  by  the  eye.  They  may  occaainnully  he  used  by  the  painter  in  sav- 
^^ffe  or  grotesque  scenery,  or  as  poiola  ui  couUosX,  ■\m.i,  tie  \.si  vrtwisj  for  hii 
losing  sight  of  the  general  I'iw. 
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But  there  are  further  conclusiona  to  be  drawn  from  this  great 
prineiple  in  trees.  As  they  only  diminish  where  they  divide, 
their  increase  of  number  ia  in  pi-eciao  proportion  to  their  diminu- 
tion of  size,  BO  that  whenever  we  come  to  the  6i- 
roni'tiniy  as  ihey  tremities  of  honghs,  we  Tnust  have  a  multitude  of 
of^heoidiiiMterBeprays  sutRcient  to  mako  up,  iftlieywere  umt«d, 
"  "*"  the  bulk  of  that  from  which  they  spring.     Where 

a  bough  divides  into  two  equal  ramifications,  the  diameter  of 
each  of  tlio  two  is  about  two-tliirda  that  of  tlie  single  one,  and 
the  sum  of  tht'ir  diameters,  tlierefore,  one-fourth  greater  than 
the  diameter  of  the  singlo  one.  Hence,  if  no  boughs  died  or 
were  lost,  the  quantity  of  wood  in  the  sprays  would  appear  one- 
foarth  greater  than  would  he  necessary  to  make  up  the  thickness 
of  the  trunk.  But  the  lost  boughs  remove  the  excess,  and  there- 
fore, speaking  broadly,  t.be  diameters  of  the  enter  boughs  put 
together  would  generally  just  niiike  up  the  diameter  of  the  trunk. 
Precision  in  representing  thia  is  neitlior  desirable  nor  possible. 
All  that  is  required  is  just  so  much  observance  of  the  general 

I  principle  as  may  make  the  eye  feel  satisfied  that  there  is  some- 
thing like  the  same  quantity  of  wood  in  tho  sprays  which  there 
ia  in  the  stem.  But  to  do  this,  there  must  be,  what  there 
always  ia  in  nature,  an  exceeding  complexity  of  the  outer  sprays. 
This  complexity  gradually  increases  towards  their  extremities, 
of  course  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  slenderness  of  the  twigs. 
The  slenderer  they  become,  the  more  there  are  of  them,  until  at 
last,  at  the  extremities  of  tho  tree,  they  form  a  mass  of  intricacy, 
which  in  winter,  when  it  can  be  seen,  ia  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  fine  herbage,  and  is  beyond  all  power  of  definite  represen- 
tation ;  it  can  only  be  expressed,  by  a  mass  of  inrolvcd  strokes. 
Also,  as  they  shoot  out  in  every  direction,  some  are  nearer,  some 
more  distant ;  some  distinct,  some  faint ;  and  their  intersec- 
tions and  relations  of  distance  are  marked  with  the  moat  exquisite 
gradations  of  aerial  perspective.  Now  it  will  be  found  universally 
in  the  works  of  Claude,  Caspar,  and  Salvator,  that  the  boiighs 
do  not  get  in  the  least  complex  or  multiplied  towards  the  extremi- 
ties— that  each  large  limb  forks  only  into  two  or  three  smaller 
ones,  eacli  of  wliich  vanishes  into  the  air  without  any  causa 
or  reason  for  such  unacconntabVe  coi\iM.t\.  ^  "wi^-^ss^ '^'*^ '^^^^^ 
mass  of  leaves  transHxed  upon  it  ot  tieS.  to\Y..-  ea'tvxA-j 
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on  its  s'mglo  Btrcngtli,  linvc  been  too  much,  as  well  Hiey  may 
for  its  powers  of  solitary  cnduriuice.  This  total  ignorani 
tree  structure  is  eliown  throughout  their  works.  The  Sii 
botoro  Priam  is  an  instance  of  it  in  a  really  fine  work  of  Clatii 
but  tho  most  gross  cxamplos  are  in  the  works  of  Sttlvator. 
*ii,  Bnagii-dnw '^Pl*"^^  ^^^^^  *^"^  latter  artist  was  hardly  in 
tjof  BBrvBior.  habit  of  Btud)-ing  from  nature  at  all  after  his 
ish  ramble  among  the  Calabriaa  hills  ;  and  I  do  not  recollect 
any  instance  of  a  piece  of  hia  bough-drawing  which  is  not  pal- 
pably and  demoustrably  a  mudo-np  phantasm  of  tho  stndio,  tj 
proof  derivable  from  this  illegitimate  tapering  being  one  of 
most  convincing.  The  painter  is  always  Tisibly  embarn 
reduco  the  thick  boughs  to  spray,  and  feeling  (for  BalYi 
naturally  had  acute  feeling  for  truth)  that  the  bough  was  wrong 
T^hen  it  tapered  suddenly,  he  accomplisheB  its  diminution  by  an 
impossible  protraction  ;  throwing  out  shoot  after  shoot  until 
his  branches  straggle  all  across  the  picture,  and  at  last  disap- 
pear unwillingly  whore  there  is  no  room  for  them  to  stretch  any 
farther.  The  consequence  is,  that  whatever  leaves  are  put  upon 
such  bonghfl  have  evidently  no  adequate  support,  their  power  o( 
leverage  is  enongh  to  uproot  the  tree  ;  or  if  tho  boughs  are  left 
bare,  they  have  the  look  of  tho  long  tontacala  of  some  compli- 
cated marine  monster,  or  of  the  waving  endless  threads  of  bunchy 
sea-weed,  instead  of  the  firm,  upholding,  braced,  and  bending 
grace  of  natural  boughs.  I  grant  that  this  is  m  a  measure  done 
by  Salvator  from  a  love  of  ghastliness,  anil  that  m  certain  scenes 
it  is  in  a  sort  allowable  ;  but  it  is  in  a  fai  greiter  degree  done 
from  pure  ignorance  of  tree  structure,  as  i&  sufficiently  proved 
by  the  landscape  of  the  Pitti  palace.  Peace  burning  the  arms  of 
War  ;  where  the  spirit  of  the  scene  is  intended  to  be  quit*  other 
than  ghastly,  and  yet  the  tree  branches  show  the  usual  errors  m 
an  extraordinary  degree ;  every  one  of  their  aJTangements  ia 
impossible,  and  the  tnink  of  the  tree  could  not  for  a  moment 
support  tho  foliage  it  is  loaded  with.  So  also  in  the  pictures  of 
the  Guadagni  palace.  And  even  where  the  skeleton 
branches  is  justifiable  or  desirable,  there  is  no  occasion 
rJolBtion  of  natural  laws,  I  have  seen  more  spectral  chi 
/a  the  real  limbs  of  a  blast«il  oak,  t\v«i  e^w  vci  Salvator' 
taonstroBities ;  more  horror  is  to  \i6  obWiiifti\i'j  fi^'^:  tssa& 
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tion  of  inTentiye  linOj  than  by  drawing  tree  branches  as  if  they 
B  wing-bones  of  a  pterodactyle.  AIJ  departure  from  natural 
forms  to  give  fearfulness  is  mere  Gerniitiiism  ;  it  is  tho  work  of 
fancy,  not  of  imagination,*  and  instantly  degrades  whatever  it 
affecta  to  third-rate  level.  There  ia  nothing  more  marked  in 
truly  great  men,  than  their  power  of  being  dreadful  ivithont 
being  false  or  licentious.  In  Tintoret's  Murder  of  Abel,  tho 
head  of  tho  sacrificed  firstling  lies  in  tho  comer  of  the  foi-e- 
'ground,  obscurely  sketched  iu,  and  with  the  light  gleamingnpou 
its  glazed  eyes.  There  is  nothing  exaggerated  abont  the  head, 
but  there  is  more  horror  got  out  of  it,  and  more  of  death  sug- 
gested by  its  treatment,  than  if  lie  had  turned  all  the  trees  of  his 
picture  into  skeletons,  and  raised  a  host  of  demons  to  drive  the 
club. 

It  is  carious  tliat  in  Salvator's  sketches  or  Gtchings  there  is 
less  that  is  wrong  than  in  his  paintings,— there  seems  a  freshor 
rcmcmbrajieo  of  nature  about  them.  Not  so  with  Claude.  It  ia 
only  by  looking  over  bia  sketches,  in  the  British 
an  rajweiaii^  Museum,  that  a  complete  and  just  idea  is  to  be 
teiche*.  nnd  con- formed  of  hls  capacities  of  error;  for  the  feeling 
™r"of  G.  Fob*,  and  arrangement  of  many  of  them  are  those  of  an 
"'  advanced  ago,  so  that  we  can  scarcely  set  tiiem  down 

for  what  they  resemble— the  work  of  a  boy  ten  years  old  ;  and 
the  drawing  being  seen  without  any  aids  of  tone  or  color  to  set 
it  off,  shows  in  its  naked  falsehood.  The  windy  landscape  of 
J'ouBsin,  opposite  the  Dido  and  ^neas,  in  tlio  National  Gallery, 
presents  ua,  in  the  foreground  tree,  with  a  piece  of  atrocity  which 
I  think,  to  any  person  who  candidly  considers  it,  may  save  me 
isll  farther  trouble  of  demonstrating  the  errors  of  ancient  art.  I 
do  not  in  tho  least  suspect  the  picture  :  the  tones  of  it,  and 
much  of  the  handling,  m-e  masterly  ;  yet  that  foreground  tree 
jomprisos  every  conceivable  violation  of  truth  which  tlie  human 
land  can  commit,  or  head  invent,  in  drawing  a  troc — except 
onjy,  that  it  is  not  drawn  root  uppermost.  It  lias  no  bark,  no 
J^ughness  nor  character  of  stem  ;  its  boughs  do  not  grow  ou4  of 
each  other,  but  are  stuck  into  each  other  ;  they  ramify  without 
dishing,  diminish  witliout  ramiijmg,  vntft  \ttt-«vi.-asARSi.Vi'"si»fl 

*  Compare  Part  ni.  Sect.  11.  C^a-v.'i'^  ■%*•''-  ^^| 
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complicated  sprap,  havo  their  leaves  tied  to  their  ends,  likt 
tieads   of  Dutch   brooms  ;    aod   fintilly,  and  chiefly,   they 
evidently  not  mado  of  wood,  Liit  of  some  soft  clustio  euhsl 
wliicli  the  wind  can  stretch  out  as  it  pleases,  for  there 
vestigo  of  iin  unglo  in  any  ono  of  them.     JTow.  tlie  tiorcefit 
thut  ever  hlow  upon  the  oarth,  could  not  ta 
«.  lupoulbUltr        ,  .      ,  .1      .        1      <    \_  -     u 

tbn  ini^  of  angles  out  of  the  bough  of  a  tree  an  inch. 

«B  out  (^  tbom  b7  The  whole  bough  bends  together,  retoininj 
elbows,  nnd  angles,  and  natural  form,  bnt  aSi 
throughout  with  curvature  in  each  of  its  parts  and  joints, 
part  of  it  which  was  tieforo  perpendicular  being  bent  aside, 
that  which  was  before  sloping,  being  bentinto  Htill  greater 
nation,  tho  angle  at  which  the  two  parts  meet  romains  the 
or  if  the  strain  be  put  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  bough  will 
hrcak  long  before  it  loses  its  angle.  You  will  find  it  difficult  to 
"bend  the  angles  out  of  the  youngest  sapling,  if  they  he  marked ; 
and  absolutely  impossible,  with  a  strong  bough.  You  may 
hreak  it,  but  you  will  not  destroy  its  angles.  And  if  you  watch 
tt  tree  in  the  wildest  storm,  you  will  find  tliat  though  all  its 
boughs  are  bending,  none  lose  theh-  character  but  the  utmost 
shoots  and  sapling  spray.  Hence  Caspar  Poussin,  by  his  bad 
drawing,  docs  not  make  his  storm  strong,  but  his  tree  weak 
does  not  make  his  gust  violent,  but  his  boughs  of  India*rnbl 

These  laws  respecting  vegetation  are  so  far  more  imperatdl 
than  ihoBO  which  wore  stated  respecting  water,  that  the  greatei 
artist  cannot  violate  them  without  danger,  because  they  are  laws 
1 11.  Bangh-draw-  resulting  from  organic  structure,  which  it  ia  always 

■-laiu).        painful   to  ggo    interrupted;  on  tho  other  hand.. 
tliey  have   this   in  common  with  all  laws,  that  they  may 
observed  with  mathematical   precision,  yet  with   no   gral 
result ;   tho    disciplined  eye  and   the   life   in    the   woods 

I    worth  more  than  all  botanical  knowledge,     Tor  tliere  ia 
about  the  growing  of  tho  tree  trunk,  and  that  grace  in  its  u] 
ramification  which  cannot  be  taught,  and  which  cannot 
Been  but  by  eager  watchfulness.      There  is  not  an  Exhibition 
passes,  but  there  appear  in  it  hundreds  of  elaborate  paintings  of 
ireas,  many  of  them  executed  irom  nautate.    "Sot  three  hundred 
J-eura  back,  trees  havo  been  drawn  -mtV  aSLectvo-o-^i-s  ^'iiM. 
^ed nations  of  Europe,  and  yet  iTepeat  "Wvai:i.'»i'M*.  V 
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■  asBerteil,  that  uo  raen  but  Titian  and  Turner  ever  drew  the  Btem 
I  of  a  tree. 

Generally,  I  think,  the  perception  of  the  muBOuiar  qualities 
I  of  the  tree  trunk  incomplete,  except  in  men  who  have  studied 
I  tho  human  figure,  and  iu  loose  expression  of  those  cliaraet«rB, 
I  the  painter  who  can  draw  the  living  muscle  seldom  fails  ;  but 
I  the  thoroughly  peculiar  lines  belonging  to  woody  fibre,  can  only 
Bl>e  learned  by  patient  forest  study  ;  and  hence  in  all  the  trees  ot  ' 
ithe  merely  historical  painters,  thuro  ia  fault  of  some  kind  or 
I  another,  commonly  exaggeration  of  tho  muscular  swellingB,  or 
1  insipidity  and  want  of  spring  in  curvature,  or  fantasticism  and 
f  unnatnralness    of  arrangement,  and   especially  a  want  of  the 
I  peculiar  characters  of  bark  which  express  the  growth  aud  age  of 
I  the  tree  ;  for  bark  is  no  more  excrescence,  lifeless  and  external 
I  skin  of  ospeciiil  significunco  in  its  indications  of  the 
I  organic  form  beneath  ;  in  places  under  the  arms  of  the  tree  it 
wrinkles  up  and  forms  fine  lines  round  the  trunk,  inestimable 
in  their  indication  of  the  direction  of  its  surface  ;  in  others,  it 
bursts  or  jiee  1b  longitudinally,  and  the  rending  and  bursting  of 
it  are  influenced  in  direction  and  degree  by  the  under-growth 
and  swelling  of  tlie  woody  fibre,  and  are  not  a  mere  roughness 
and  granulated  pattern  of  the  hide.     Where  there  are  bo  many 
points  to  be  observed,  some  are  almost  always  exaggerated,  and 
others  missed,  according  to  the  predilections  of  the   painter. 
Eombrandt  and  Albert  Durer  have  given  some  splendid  examples 
of  woody  texture,  but  both  miss  the  grace  of  tho  great  lines. 
Titian  took  a  larger  view  and  reached  a  higher  truth,  yet  (as 
before  noticed)  fi-om  the  habit  of  drawing  the  figure,  he  admits 
too  much  flaccidity  and  bend,  and  sometimes  makes  his  tree 
trunks  look  flexible  like  sea-weed.     There  is  a  peculiar  stiffness 
and  spring  about  the  curves  of  the  wood,  which  separates  them 
completely  from  animal  curves,  and  which  especially  defies  recol- 
lection or  invention  ;    it  js  so  subtile  that  it  escapes  but  ttio 
often,  even  in  the  most  patient  study  from  nature  ;  it  lies  witJiin 
the  thickness  of  a  pencil  line.     Farther,  the  modes  of  ramifica- 
tion of  tho  upper  branches  are  so  varied,  inventive,  and  graceful, 
that  the  least  alteration  of  them,  even  in  thft  "meas\itfc  cS-^\!Sfi«.- 
-  hreadtb,  apoils  them ;  and  though  it  ia  aome'tvKi'i*  -^cisKW^ai  "w^ 
fet  rid  of  a  troublesome    bough,   acciie.iitaXi.'g  w«V^»-"^'^i  '^'^  ^ 
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at  tlio  cxtremitios  become  as  flno  as  dust,  a  mere  confusion  oi 
points  luid  litiee  between  you  und  tbe  skj,  a  confa- 
ininnmr  uf !»'  stoQ  which  }'uu  might  lUJ  well  bopc  to  draw  Bea-sand 
■go.  p^pticiy  ijy  particle,  afl  to  imitate  leaf  for  leiif. 
Thia,  as  it  comes  dowii  into  tho  body  of  tlio  tree,  gets  closw, 
but  novor  opaque ;  it  is  always  trauapai-ent,  with  emmliling 
liglitu  in  it  letting  yoa  through  to  the  sky  ;  tben,  out  of  tliis, 
come,  lieayier  and  heavier,  the  inaaaes  of  illumined  foliage,  nil 
dazzling  and  inextricable,  save  hero  and  there  a  single  leaf  on 
the  extremities  ;  then,  under  these,  yoti  get  deep  passages  of 
broken,  irregular  gloam,  passing  into  tranaparOTit,  green-lighted, 
niiaty  hollows ;  tlie  twisted  stems  glancing  through  them  ill 
their  (lale  and  entangled  iulinity,  and  the  shafted  annheams, 
rained  from  above,  running  along  the  lustrous  leaves  for  an  in- 
stant ;  then  lost,  then  caught  again  on  aomo  emerald  bank  or 
knotted  root,  to  be  sent  up  again  with  a  faint  reflex  on  the  wbiw 
uudcr-sides  of  dim  groups  of  drooping  foliage,  the  shadows  of 
tbe  npper  boughs  running  in  gray  network  down  tlie  glossy 
Btema,  and  resting  in  quiet  checkers  upon  the  glittering  carUi ; 
but  all  penetrable  and  transparent,  and,  in  proportion,  ines- 
tricablo  and  incomprehensible,  cscept  wliere  across  the  labyrinth 
and  the  mystery  of  the  dazzling  light  and  dream-like  shadow, 
falls,  close  to  us,  some  solitary  spray,  some  "wreath  of  two  or 
three  motionless  large  leaves,  the  type  and  embodying  of  all  that 
in  the  rest  wo  feci  and  imagine,  biit  can  never  see. 

Now,  with  thus  much  of  nature  in  your  mind,  go  to  QaspBi 
PouBsin's  View  near  Albano,  in  the  National  Gallery.  It  is  the 
very  aubject  to  unite  all  those  effects, — a  sloping  bank  ahadoJ 
SID  How  con-  'with  intertwined  forest  ; — and  what  has  Gasps' 
treo^ntterns'ot  gi^^n  US  ?  A  mass  of  smooth,  opaque,  Tarnishal 
G.  PouBBin.  brown,  without  one  interstice,  one  change  of  iiae, 

or  any  vestige  of  leafy  structure  in  its  interior,  or  in  those  paria 
of  it,  I  should  say,  which  are  intended  to  represent  interior ;  bul 
out  of  it,  over  it  rather,  at  regular  intervals,  we  have  circular 
groups  of  greenish  touches,  always  the  same  in  size,  shape,  and 
distance  from  each  other,  containing  so  exactly  the  sanio  nnni- 
ber  ot  touches  eacli,  that  ^oa  cannot  tell  one  from  anotliet 
^There  are  eight  or  nine  ani  ttivct^  ol  'C&ens.,"\a\4.  w«^  «*ftU  othei 
Me  fish-scales  ;  the  &\\aA&  'bemg.  taos^.  cMftl-aa^-oisJ.s.  ?UKJHa.'K^ 
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.arker  aa  it  recedes  from  each  until  it  comos  to  the  edge  of  the 
lext,  against  which  it  cuts  in  the  same  sharp  circular  line,  and 
hen  begins  to  decUne  again,  until  the  canTas  is  covered,  with 
bout  as  much  intelligenco  or  feeling  of  art  as  a  house-painter 
as  in  marbling  a  wainscot,  or  a  weaver  in  repeating  an  oma- 
lental  pattern.  What  is  there  in  tliis,  wliich  tlie  most  deter- 
lined  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  old  masters  can  for  a  moment 
ippose  to  resemble  trees  P  It  is  exactly  what  the  most  igno- 
•,  trying  to  make  a  complete  drawing,  would  lay 
.own, — exactly  the  conception  of  trees  which  we  have  in  tho 
rorks  of  our  worst  drawing-masters,  whero  tho  shade  is  laid  on 
rith  the  black-lead  and  rtump,  and  every  human  power  exerted 
0  make  it  look  like  a  kitchen-grate  well  polished. 

Oppose  to  this  the  drawing  even  of  our  somewhat  inferior  tree- 
lainters.  I  will  not  insult  Harding  by  mentioning  his  work  after 
;,  but  take  Croswick,  for  instance,  and  match  one  of  hia  spark- 
ling bits  of  green  leafage  with  this  tree-pattern  of 
rma  tiy^m*  Poussin's.  I  do  not  say  there  is  not  a  dignity  and 
impreasivenesBabont  the  old  landscape,  owing  to  its 
implicity  ;  and  I  am  very  far  from  calling  Croswiek's  good  tree- 
lainting  ;  it  is  false  in  color  and  deficient  in  mass  and  freedom, 
jid  has  many  other  defects,  but  it  is  the  work  of  a  man  who  has 
ought  earnestly  for  truth  ;  and  who,  with  one  thought  or  mom- 
sry  of  nature  in  his  heart,  could  look  at  the  two  landscapes,  and 
Poussin's  with  ordinary  patience?  Take  Creswick  in 
(lack  and  white,  where  he  is  unembarrassed  by  his  fondness  for 
lea-green,  the  illustrations,  for  instance,  to  tho  Nut-brown 
ilaid,  in  the  Book  of  English  Ballads.  Look  at  the  intricacy 
md  fulness  of  the  dark  oak  foliage  where  it  bends  over  the 
irook,  see  how  you  can  go  through  it,  and  into  it,  and  come  out 
lehind  it  to  tlie  cjuiet  bit  of  sky.  Observe  tlie  gray,  aerial  trana- 
arency  of  the  stunted  copse  on  the  left,  and  the  entanghng 
tf  the  houghs  where  the  light  near  foliage  detaches  itself.  Above 
II,  note  tho  forms  of  the  masses  of  light.  Not  things  like 
cales  or  shells,  sharp  at  the  edge  and  flat  in  the  middle,  but 
rregnlar  and  ronuded,  stealing  in  and  out  accidentally  from  the 
hadow,  and  presenting,  as  the  massca  oi  aU  ttew.  1q,W  ^d\iKi*!i. 
jitlSne,  a  resemblance  to  the  specific  i«tTii&  ol  'Otv.ft  Xease*  *A- 
hiehtbeyare  compoaed.     Turn  OTcr  the  -pa-ga,  aa'^ '^'^'^  "^^^ 
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the  woaTJng  of  the  foliage  anJ  sprays  against  the  dark  lught' 
Bky.  how  near  they  are,  yet  how  antraceable  ;  see  how  the  moon- 
light creLipa  up  nnderneaili  thoai,  trcmbhug  and  shivering  on 
■the  Bilvor  hoiighs  above  ;  note  also,  the  descending  bit  of  ivy  on 
the  left,  of  whic;h  only  two  leaves  are  made  out,  and  the  rest  is 
OoufusioQ,  or  telbi  only  in  the  moonlight  like  faint  flakes  of 
snow. 

But  nature  observes  another  principle  in  her  foliage  more 
important  even  than  its  intricacy.  She  always  secures  an  ex- 
ceeding harmony  and  repose.  Sho  is  so  intricate  tluit  her 
minuteness  of  parte  becomes  to  the  eye,  at  a  little 

ji   nature'!  distance,  one   united  veil  or  cluud  of  leaves,  to 

^"  destroy  the  evenness  of  which  is  perhaps  a  greater 

fanlt  than  to  destroy  its  transparency.  Look  at  Creswlck'B 
oak  again,  in  its  dark  parts.  Intricate  as  it  is,  all  is 
blended  into  a  eloud-like  harmony  of  shade,  which  becomes 
fainter  and  fainter,  as  it  retires,  with  the  most  delicate  flatness 
.and  unity  of  tone.  And  it  is  by  this  kind  of  vaporescence,  so 
to  speak,  by  this  fiat,  miaty,  unison  of  parts,  that  nature,  and 
_lior  faithful  followers,  are  enabled  to  keep  the  eye  in  perfect 
repose  in  the  midst  of  profusion,  and  to  display  beauty  of  form, 
wherever  they  choose,  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage,  by 
throwing  it  across  some  quiet,  visionary  passage  of  dimness  and 
rest. 

It  is  here  that  Hobbima  and  Both  fail.  They  can  paint  oak 
leafage  faithfully,  but  do  not  know  where  to  stop,  and  by  doing 
too  much,  lose  the  truth  of  all, — lose  the  very  truth  of  detail  at 
which  they  aim,  for  all  their  minute  work  onlv  gives 
of  n' in  Both  and  two  leaves  to  nature's  twenty.  They  are  evidently 
incapable  of  oven  thinking  of  a  tree,  much  more  of 
drawing  it,  except  loaf  by  leaf  ;  they  have  no  notion  nor  sense 
of  simplicity,  mass,  or  obscurity,  and  when  they  como  to  dis- 
tance, where  it  is  totally  impossible  that  leaves  should  he  sepa- 
rately seen,  yet,  heiug  incapable  of  conceiving  or  rendering  the 
grand  and  quiet  forms  of  .truth,  they  are  reduced  to  paint  their 
buahes  with  dots  and  touches  expressive  of  leavos  three  feet 
iroad  eaob.  Nevertheless  tViwe  la  a,  gamLine  aim  in  their  workd^ 
Bd  tbeirtailare  is  rather  lo  "be  attiWrnXai  \» X^-aawv-awi u' 


their  woriu»     ,i 
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lan  to  Bucli  want  of  Bonae  for  nature  as  we  find  in  Clande  or 
fensain  ;  and  when  tbey  come  close  home,  we  aometimea  receive 
a  them  line  piissages  of  mechnnii'al  truth. 
But  let  ua  oppose  to  their  works  the  group  of  trees  on  the  left 
fcTumer'a  Marly.*  We  have  there  perfect  and  ceaseless  intri- 
Icy  to  oppose  to  PouBsin, — perfect  and  unbroken  repose  to  op- 
,^^  poso  to  Hobbima ;  and  in  the  unity  of  these  the 
ner.  perfection  of  trutli.  This  group  may  be  tiikcn  as 
ftf^  standard  of  Turner's  tree -pain  ting.  We  have  in  it  the 
■mirably  drawn  stems,  instead  of  the  claws  or  the  serpents ; 
,  transparent,  boundless  intricacy,  instead  of  the  shell  pat- 
;  and  misty  depth  of  intermingled  light  and  leafage,  in- 
3  of  perpetual  repetition  of  one  mechanical  toucb. 
I  have  already  spoken  (Section  II.  Chapter  IV.  §  15,)  of  the 
jr  in  which  myatery  and  intricacy  are  carried  even  into  the 
rest  leaves  of  the  foreground,  and  noticed  the  want  of  such 
intricacy  even  in  the  best  works  of  the  old  masters. 
j^ciBBd"  f-'laude's  are  particularly  deficient,  for  by  represent- 
Baaw™d!°'  '"§  every  particular  leaf  of  them,  or  trying  to  do 
so,  be  makes  nature  finite,  and  even  his  nearest  bits 
I  leaiage  are  utterly  false,  for  they  have  neither  shadows  modi- 
ying  their  form,  (compare  Section  II.  Cbaptor  III,  §  7,)  nor 
.  sparkling  lights,  nor  confused  intersections  of  their  own  forms 
and  lines ;  and  the  perpetual  repetition  of  the  same  shape  of 
leaves  and  the  same  arrangement,  relieved  from  a  black  gi-ound, 
is  more  like  an  ornamental  pattern  for  dress  than  the  painting 
of  a  foreground.  Nevertheless,  the  foliage  of  Claude,  In  bis 
middle  distances,  is  the  finest  and  truest  part  of  his  pictures, 
and.  on  the  whole,  affords  tbe  best  example  of  good  drawing  to 
be  found  in  ancient  art.  It  is  always  false  in  color,  and  has  not 
boughs  enough  amongst  it,  and  tbe  stems  commonly  look  a 
great  deal  nearer  than  any  part  of  it,  but  it  is  still  graceful,  flex- 
ible, abundant,  intricate  ;  and,  in  all  but  color  and  connection 
with  stems,  very  nearly  right.     Of  the  perfect  painting  of  thick, 

•  This  group  I  have  before  noticed  as  sjagularly  (liul,  I  (]ou1it  not,  acci- 
denlaliy,  and  in  conseqwence  of  the  loffe  of  the  two  grwit  puinlers  for  the 
samii  grand  forms)  resembling  tUal  introduced  by  Tiutoret  in  Ihe  background, 
of  bia  Cain  and  Abel.  •• 
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leafy  foregroand,  Turner's  Mercury  and  Argns,  and  Oakl 
toil,  are  the  standiiriis.* 

The  last  and  most  important  truth  to  bo  observed  respecting 
trees,  is  tliat  their  boughs  always,  in  finely  grown  individuals, 
benr  among  themselves  such  a  ratio  of  length  as  to  describe  with 
I  K.  UiiiTBrmi  their  extremities  a  symmetrical  curve,  constantfor 
tr™'"'in''"»ym'  ^"^'^  sp^ciea ;  and  within  this  curve  all  tlie  ir- 
wctrieai  corvei,  regularities,  segments,  and  divisions  of  the  tree 
are  included,  each  bough  roacbing  the  limit  with  its  extrem- 
ity, but  not  passing  it.  When  a  tree  is  perfectly  grown,  eacli 
bough  starts  from  the  trunk  with  just  so  much  wood  as,  allow- 
mg  for  coustant  rumiricatiou,  will  enable  it  to  reach  the  termi- 
nal line  ;  or  if  by  mistake,  it  start  with  too  little,  it  will  proceed 
without  nimifying  till  within  u  distance  where  it  may  Eafelj 
divide  ;  if  on  the  contrary  it  stiirt  with  too  much,  it  will  ramify 
quickly  and  constantly  ;  or,  to  express  the  real  operation  more 
accurately,  each  bough,  growing  on  ao  as  to  keep  even  with  its 
neighbors,  takes  so  much  wood  from  the  trunk  as  is  sufficient  to 
enable  it  to  do  so,  more  or  less  in  proportion  as  it  ramifies  fast 
•  The  above  paragraphs  I  have  lefC  as  originally  written,  because  they 
are  quite  tnie  as  far  aa  they  reach :  hut  like  many  oilier  portions  of  Ihia 
essay,  they  take  In  a  very  small  portion  of  tlie  truth.  I  shall  uat  add  to 
them  at  present,  because  I  can  explniu  my  meaning  better  in  our  coadd- 
rration  of  the  laws  of  beauty  ;  but  tlie  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  what 
9  above  stated  refers,  thoughout,  to  large  mosses  of  foliage  seen  under 
broad  sunsbinc, — and  it  has  especial  reference  to  Turner's  enormous  scnla 
of  scene,  and  iutense  desire  of  light.  In  twUight,  when  tree-fonna  aifi 
1  agiunsl  sky,  other  laws  come  into  operation,  as  well  as  in  subject  of 
narrow  limits  and  near  foreground.  It  is.  I  thiuk,  tu  be  regretted  that  Tni- 
ir  does  not  in  his  Academy  pictures  sometimes  take  more  cooflned  and 
gloomy  subjects,  like  that  grand  one,  near  the  Chartreuse,  of  the  Liber  Stu- 
diorum,  whi^reia  bis  magnificent  power  of  elaborating  close  foliage  mi^t 
ped  ;  but,  for  the  present,  let  the  reader,  with  respect  to  whal 
bas  been  here  said  of  close  foliage,  note  the  drawing  of  the  leaves  in  Ilisl 
plate,  in  the  ^sacus  and  Hcsperie,  and  the  Cephalus,  and  the  elaboration  at 
the  foregrounds  in  the  Yorkshire  drawings ;  let  liim  compare  what  is  elui 
of  Turner's  foliage  painUng  above  in  Part  II.  Sect.  I.  Chap.  VH.  g  40,  g  41, 
and  of  Titian's  previously,  as  well  as  Part  III,  Sect.  I.  Chap.  VIII..  and 
Sect.  II.  Chap.  IV.  §31.  I  shall  here.ifler  endeavor  to  arninge  the  suh- 
I  Ject  ia  a  more  systematic  mnnner  -,  but  what  additional  observations  Inu^ 
iiavc  to  make  will  none  ot  tliem  lia  iq  mi^  ■»i'«e  a«ne  IwivosJAr, 
SalvAtor.  or  Hobbima,  thaji  Ibe  above  parasta-^'te. 
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.or  elowly.  In  badly  grown, trees,  the  boughs  are  apt  to  fall 
Bhort  ol  tlie  cuTTe,  or  at  iGast,  there  are  bo  many  jags  and  open- 
B  that  ita  symmetry  is  interrupted  ;  and  in  joimg  trees,  the 

limpatience  of  the  upper  shoots  frequently  breaks  the  line  ;  but 
in  perfect  and  mature  trees,  every  bough  does  its  duty  com- 
pletely, and  the  line  of  curve  is  quite  flUed  up,  and  the  maaa 
within  it  unbroken,  so  tliat  the  tree  assumes  the  siiapo  of  a 
dome,  as  in  the  oak,  or,  in  tall  trees,  of  a  pear,  with  the  stalk 
downmost.  Tho  old  masters  paid  no  attention  whatsoever  to 
this  great  principle.     They  swing  their  bouBlia 

laa.  Altogether        ,=  1,  ^,  u  t,,. 

onobBiTvia   bj    about,  anywhere  and  everywhere  ;   each  stops  or 

thBOldmOBtore.  .  "'  ,  .^  ,.,  ■'       .„    .,'  .    '       . 

jMw^sgiveabf    gocs  on  just  as  it  Iikes,  nor  will  it  be  possible,  m 
any  of  their  works,  to  find  a  single  example  in 
which  any  symmetrical  curve  is  indicated  by  the  extremities.* 

But  I  need  scarcely  tell  any  one  in  tho  slightest  degree  ac- 
quainted with  the  works  of  Turner,  how  rigidly  and  constantly 
ie  adheres  to  this  principle  of  nattiro ;  taking  in  hia  highest 
pompositiona  the  perfect  idea!  form,  every  spray  being  graceful 
and  varied  in  itself,  but  inevitably  terminating  at  the  assigned 
limit,  and  filling  up  the  curve  witliout  break  or  gap ;  in  hia 
lower  works,  taking  less  perfect  form,  but  invariably  hinting 
the  constant  tendency  in  all,  and  thus,  in  spite  of  his  abundant 
■complexity,  he  arranges  hia  trees  under  simpler  and  grander 
.  lorma  than  any  other  artist,  even  among  the  modems. 

It  was  above  asserted  that  J.  D;  Harding  is,  after  Turner,  the 

greatest  master  of  foliage  in  Europe  ;  I  ought,  however,  to  state 

that  my  knowledge  of  the  modern  landscape  of  Germany  ia  very 

limited,  and  that,  even  with  respect  to  France  and 

UniingoiitEB      Italy,  I  judge  rather  from  the  general  tendency  of 

study  and  character  of  mind  viaible  in  the  annual 

*  Perhaps  in  some  itislances,  this  mjiy  bo  tba  case  with  the  trees  of  Ifich- 
'OloB  Poussin  ;  but  even  with  him  the  boughs  ouly  touch  the  line  nf  limit 
■  with  theh  cectniJ  points  of  extremity,  and  are  not  leetora  of  the  great  curve 
I  — forming  a  part  of  it  with  cxpandud  extremitios,  as  in  nature.  Draw  a  few 
I  Btraight  lines,  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference  of  a  eircle.  Tiie  forms 
included  lietween  them  nie  the  forms  of  tlie  iadiviilual  houghs  of  a  fiiiu  tree, 
with  all  tht'ir  ramifications  (only  the  eilfimal  curve  is  not  a  circle,  hut  more 
'  frequently  two  parabolas — which,  I  believe,  it  is  in  thaoat— or  tui.elVi"j9e..\ 
But  each  bougb  of  the  old  masters  ia  clu\t-ahaipftii,  a\ii\ixiiaie^,'o,'*"  «>.  '^'^ 
onlside  of  Ihe  tree,  but  a  little  way  towards  Ua  ceiAie. 
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Hxlubitioii  of  the  Lonrre,  and  in  eome  galleries  of  modorn  paint- 
ings «t  Milan,  Venice,  and  Florence,  thsm  from  any  detailed  nc- 
qnniiiUnce  with  the  works  of  their  c?clebnitcd  painters.  Yet  I 
Uiink  I  cun  liardly  be  miRtaken.  I  havo  seen  nothing  to  induce 
to  take  a.  closer  survey  ;  no  life  knowledge  or  emotion  in  any 
iq^uart«r  ;  nothing  hut  the  lueanest  and  most  ignorant  copyiem  ol 
Tnlgor  detail)!,  coupled  with  a  style  of  conception  resembling 
that  of  the  "various  lithographic  ideals  on  tho  first  leaves  of  the 
imusic  of  pastoral  ballads.  An  exception  ought,  however,  to  be 
Biudo  in  favor  of  French  etching ;  some  stndiea  in  black  and 
vhito  may  be  seen  in  the  narrow  passagea  of  the  Louvre  of  very 
high  merit,  ehowiiig  great  skill  and  delicacy  of  execution,  and 
most  determined  industry ;  (in  fact,  I  think  when  the  French 
artist  fails,  it  is  never  through  fear  of  labor  ;)  nay,  more  than 
this,  some  of  tliom  exhibit  acute  perception  of  landscape  char- 
acter and  great  power  of  reaching  simple  impressions  of  gloom, 
Trildneaa.  sound,  and  motion.  Some  of  their  illustrated  works 
also  exhibit  these  powers  in  a  high  degree  ;  there  is  a  spirit,  fire, 
and  sense  of  reality  about  some  of  the  wood-cuts  to  the  large 
edition  of  Paul  and  Virginia,  and  a  determined  rendering  of 
separate  feeling  in  each,  such  as  wo  look  for  in  vain  in  our  own 
omaraental  works.*  But  the  French  appear  to  have  no  teaching 
Buch  as  might  carry  them  beyond  this ;  their  entire  ignorancfl 
of  color  renders  the  assumption  of  the  brush  instantly  fatal,  and 
tho  fake,  forced,  and  impious  sentiment  of  the  nation  renders 
anything  like  grand  composition  altogether  impossible. 

It  is  therefore  only  among  good  artists  of  our  own  school 
'that  I  think  any  fair  comparison  can  he  institnted,  and  I  wish 
to  assert  Harding's  knowledge  of  foliage  more  distinctly,  be- 
cause ho  neither  does  justice  to  himself,  nor  is, 
S.  b.  iiordiug.  I  think,  rightly  estimated  by  his  fellow-artisK 
1  shall  not  make  any  invidious  remarks  respecting 
individuals,  but  I  think  it  necessary  to  state  generally,  that  the 
style  of  foliage  painting  chiefly  characteristic  of  the  pictures  on 
the  line  of  the  Royal  Academy  is  of  the  most  degi'aded  kind  ;  f 

•  On  the  otlier  tmod,  nothiog  can.  I 
the  French  iff  ustrations  of  a  accond  ot  > 
of  Lamartine. 
/  Of  StanSeld's  foliage  I  rememTjtt  too  \\VWii  Xn  eoiNJit  igc  Io  \«ra>.ioA 
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t  that,  except  Turner-  and  Mulready,  we  have,  as  far  as  1 1 
know,  no  Royal  Academician  capable  of  painting  even  the  small-  f 
38t  portion  of  foliage  in  a  iliguifled  or  con-ect  manner  ;  all  ia  lost  § 
a  groen  shadows  with  glittering  yellow  lights,  white  truuks  1 
("ithblackpatchesonthem,  and  leaves  of  no  spocios  in  jiarticular.  i 
iluch  laborious  and  clever  foliage  drawing  is  to  be  found  in  the. I 
ooms  of  the  Now  Water-Color  Society ;  but  wo  liave  no  o 
nj  wise  compaj-ablo  to  Harding  for  thorough  knowledge  of  the  | 
nbjeet,  for  power  of  expression  in  a  sketch  from  nature,  or  for  t 
'  uai  and  unafEected  coneeptioii  in  the  study, 

[ftintaining  for  Lim  this  high  position,  it  is  necessary  that  A 

ioald  also   state  those  deliciencies  which  appear  to   me   to  I 

i  real  power,  and  in  no  small  degree  tojjrevent  hia  i 

^is  over-fondness  for  brilliant  execution  I  tave  already  no- 
He  is  fonder  of  seeing  something  tolerably  like  a  tree  j 
foduced  with  few  touches,  than  something  very  like  a  tree  pro- J 
doeed  with  many.     Now,  it  ia  quite  allowable  that! 
iacj  of  Biecii.  occasionally,  and  m  portions  of  his  picture,  a  great  I 
artist   should   indalge  himself  in   this  luxury  of  "i 
tetching,  yet  it  is  a  perilons  luxury ;  it  blunts  the  feeling  and  I 
eakens  the  hand.     I  have  said  enough  in  various  places  re-  J 
>ecting  tho  virtues  of  negligence  and  of  finish,  (compare  above  1 
le  chapter  on  Ideas  of  Power  in  Part  I.  Sect.  II.,  and  Part  III.  I 
3ct.  I.  Ch,  X.  §  4,}  and  I  need  only  say  here,  therefore,  that  * 
arding's  foliage  is  never  sufficiently  finished,  and  has  at  its 
;afc  the  look  of  a  rapid  sketch  from  nature  touched  upon  at 
)me.     In  1843,  (I  think,)  thoro  was  a  pretty  dmwing  in  the 
loms  of  the  Water-Oolor  Society, — the  clear  green  water  of  a  tor- 
int  resting  among  stones,  with  copse-like  wood  on  each  side,  a  I 
•idge  in  the  distance,  a  white  flower  (water-hly?)  catching  tlie  I 
re  in  front  ;  the  tops  of  the  trees  on  the  left  of  this  jiictura  1 
ere  mere  broad  blots  of  color  dashed  upon  the  sky  and  con-^  I 
sctcd  by  stems.     I  allow  the  power  necessary  to  attain  any  look.  J 
B  hy  such  means,  but  it  is  power  abused :  by  no  ench  1 
8  can  any  of  the  higher  virtue  and  impressiveuess  of  foliage-B 
pDdered.     In  the  use  of  body  color  for  near  leaves,  his  i 
is  a  jjily  thai  lie  ao  much  Ties\eii\,B  V\\\&  Ti^iNJit  O^m 
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cuUon  is  aleo  too  Imsty ;  often  Die  totidtes  are  mcro  square  iit 
roiiiiil  ddta.  wliicli  can  bo  understood  only  for  foliiigo  by  tkeic 
urrungi^mont.  TliiB  fault  was  especially  marked  in  tbe  trees  (it: 
his  pictiinj  pHiutod  for  tte  Academy  two  years  ago  ;  they  wen 
Tery  nearly  sliapcless,  and  could  not  stand  even  in  courtesy  far 
walnut  leaves,  for  wliicb,  judging  by  the  make  of  tlie  tree,  fhej- 
must  have  been  intended. 

His  drawing  of  boughs  is,  in  all  points  of  demonstrable  law, 
jriglit,  and  very  frequently  easy  and  graceful  also  ;  yet  it  has  tw 
eminent  faults,  the  fii'st,  that  tho  How  of  the  bongh  is  Eacri- 
ficod  to  its  texture,  the  pencil  checking  itself  and 
Smwiu^  mil  hesitating  at  dots,  and  stripes,  and  knots,  instead 
*  ■  of  following  the  grand  and  mibrokeu  tendency  of 
growth  ;  the  second,  that  howeyer  good  the  arrangement  maybfl 
ss  f ar  as  regards  merely  flexibility,  intricacy,  and  freedom,  than 
are  none  of  those  composed  groups  of  line  which  are  nnfailing 
ill  nature.  Harding's  work  is  not  grand  CTiough  to  be  natoni 
The  drawings  in  tbe  park  and  the  forest,  are,  I  beheve.  almost 
facsimiles  of  sketches  made  from  nature  ;  yet  it  is  evident  at 
once  that  in  all  of  them  nothing  but  the  general  lie  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  boughs  has  been  taken  from  the  tree,  and  that  no 
single  branch  or  spray  has  been  faithfully  copied  or  patiently 
studied. 

This  want  of  close  study  neeoasarily  causes  several  defioien- 
cies  of  feeling  respecting  general  form.  Harding's  ohoico  is  ^^ 
ways  of  tree  forms  comparatively  imperfect,  leaning  this  vtj, 
and  that,  and  unequal  in  the  lateral  arrangements  of  foliage 
Such  forms  are  often  graceful,  always  picturesque,  but  rardj 
grand  ;  and  when  systematically  adopted,  untrue.  It  requires 
more  patient  study  to  attain  just  feeling  of  the  dignity  and  chK- 
actor  of  a  purely  formed  treo  with  all  its  syrametrios  perfect. 

One  more  cause  of  incorrectness  I  may  note,  though  it  is  ntA 
peculiar  to  the  artist's  tree-drawing,  but  attaches  to  his  genenf 
system  of  sketching.  In  Harding's  valuable  work  on  the  use  o( 
the  Lead  Pencil,  there  ia  one  principle  advanced 
Bow  fnr'^cxptKa^  which  I  belicve  to  be  false  and  dangerous,  thai 
w*/io,  and  with  tliO  local  coloi   ol  ohjects  is  not  thereby  to  bl 

some    baskets,    whose    aai^mesa   ia    Qccij»vQm\  «iVM  M  •i»l 
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*6hes    indicatiDg  the  wicker-work.      Now,   I    believe,  that   , 
k  easeiitial  differeiioe  between  tlie  sketcli  of  a  great  and  of  a   I 
•mparatively  inferior  maattr  is,  that  the  former  ia  .conceived   I 
fctirely  in  shade  and  color,  and  its  masse^re  blocked  out  with   | 
tference  to  both,  while  the  inferior  draughtsman  checks  at  tcx-   i 
Urea  and  petty  charactera  of  object.     If  Benibrandt  had  had  to 
Ketch  finch  baskets,  he  would  have  troubled  himself  very  little   ■ 
bout  tlie  wicker-work  ;  but  he  would  have  looked  to  see  where 
bey  came  dark  or  light  on  the  sand,  and  where   there  were 
*y  sparkling  points  of  hght  on  the  wet  osiers.     These  darks  and 
K^ts  he  would  have   scratched  in  with  the  fastest  lines  he 
Nwld,  leaving  no  white  paper  but  at  the  wet  points  of  lustre  ;  if 
ke  had  had  time,  the  wicker-work  would  have  come  afterwards.* 
Ibid  I  think,  that  the  first  thing  to    be  taught  to  any  pupil,  ia 
neither  how  to  manage  the  pencil,  nor  how  to  attain  character 
ff  outline,  hut  rather  to  see  where  thmga  are  light  and  whera 
liey  arc  dark,  and  to  draw  them  as  he  sees  them,  never  caring 
Fhether  hia  lines  be  dexterous  or  slovenly.     The  result  of  such 
tndy  ia  the  immediate  snbstitution  of  downright  drawing  for 
ifiiiboliam,  and  afterwards  a  judicious  moderation  in  the  use  of 
xtreme    lights  and   darks  ;    for  where  local  colors  are  really 
Irawn,  so  much  of  what  seema  violently  dark  is  found  to  come 
igbt  against  something  else,  and  so  mucli  of  what  seeme  high 
Lght  to  come  dark  against  the  sky,  tliat  the  draughtsman  trem- 
ilea  at  finding  himself  plunged  either  into  blackness  or  white- 
lesH,  and  seeks,  as  he  should,  for  means  of  obtaining  force  with- 
mt  either. 

If  ia  in  consequence  of  liis  evident  habit  of  eketcliing  more 
nth  a  view  to  detail  and  character  tliati  to  the  great  i 
hat  Harding's  ehiaroscnro  ia  frequently  crude,  scattered,  and  \ 
»etty.     Black  shadows  occur  under  liia  distant  trees,  white  high  > 
ightsonhia  foreground  rocks,  the  foliage  and  trunltaare  divided 
ly  violent  oppositions  into  separate  masses,  and  the  braiichfis  J 

•  It  ia  true  tliat  many  of  Rembrandt's  etchings  are  merely  In  line,  but  it  I 
nay  Iio  ohst-rved  that  clie  subject  is  universally  eariDeived  in  liglii  and  shade,  ■ 
ud  that  tho  lines  ora  either  merely  guides  in  the  iurangement,  or  an  exo^ 
lie  indication  of  tJie  key-notes  of  shade,  on  wkich  the  a^VCT-K3SeTci.cS.'"'Bi.V&'^ 
e  haseil—'pnrtionB  of  fragmonlATy  finish,  aUowmg  Uie  ccwv^\«.e\WRS  tA  T 
nceptioa. 
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loBu  in  spots  of  inoBS  and  fiurowings  of  bark  their  » 
iiigs  of  ildicate  form,  and  their  grand  relations  to  each  jj 
und  tliu  sky. 

It  ia  owing  to  m^eepect  for  the  artist,  and  my  belief  i; 

powor  and  conocientioaa  desire  to  do  wliat  is  beat,  that  1 

thus  extended  these  somewhat  unkind  remarks.     On  thfl( 

oowMiiion  band,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  his  knowled, 

bi-iivBi-n  .ereat  uature  is  most  extended,  aiid  his  dextcritv  of  li 
inaaiiBr>M£rebt  '  ■^ 

knowiu<i){«.  jug   most  instructive,  especially  considering 

range  of  subject ;  for  whether  in  water,  rock,  or  foliage 
is  equally  skilful  in  attaining  whatever  he  desires,  (thong 
does  not  always  desire  all  that  lie  onght ;)  and  artists  sh 
keep  in  mind,  that  neither  grandeur  of  manner  hor  t 
of  system  can  atone  for  the  want  of  this  knowledge  and 
skill.  Constable's  manner  is  good  and  great,  bnt  being  in 
to  draw  even  a  log  of  wood,  much  more  a  tmnk  of  a  trefc 
stone,  he  left  his  works  destitute  of  substance,  mere  atudl 
effect  without  any  expression  of  spocific  knowledge ;  and 
even  what  is  great  in  them  has  been  productive,  I  bclier 
very  great  injury  in  its  encouragement  of  the  most  snpeij 
qualities  of  the  English  school. 

The  foliage  of  David  Oox  has  been  already  noticed  (pn 

to  second  edition.)     It  ia  altogether  exquisite  in  color,  and  i 

impressions  of  coolness,  shade,  and  moss ;  of  its  drawing  I 

not  say  anything,  but  that  I  should  be  sorr 

ooj.     Flying,   see  it  better,     Copley  Fielding's  is  romarkabli 

and CBtlorBiolo.      .....  ji     i  -.   -       .  . 

ita  intricacy  and  elegance  ;  it  is,  however,  not 
from  affectation,  and,  as  has  been  before  remarked,  is  al' 
evidently  composed  in  the  study.  The  execution  ia  too  n 
and  woolly ;  it  is  wanting  in  simplicity,  sharpness,  and  fi 
ness, — above  all  in  specific  eharaeter  :  not,  however,  in  his  i 
die  distances,  where  the  rounded  masses  of  forest  and  dots 
blasted  trunks  of  fir  are  usually  very  admirable.  Cattennolt 
very  grand  conceptions  of  general  form,  hut  wild  and  irit 
substance,  and  therefore  incapable  of  long  maintaining  l 
attractiveness,  especially  lately,  the  execution  having  heoon 
t/ie  last   degree   coaxae  ani  a&ected.     This   le   bitterly  b 

regretted,  for  few  otoui  aTtva\s-wn\ii-t5«tA.^'*^^«fe«>''ws*Kvo 

would  paint  it  liomuatiire,  aaiVAVTes' 
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Bant,  I  think,  fails,  and  fails  only,  in  foliage ;  fails,  as  the  } 
TBrreotype  does,  from  over-fidelity ;  for  foliage  will  nol  1 
',  it  must  he  reasoned  out  and  suggested  ;  yet  Hant  ia   I 
n^  the  only  man  we  have  wlio  can  paint  the  real  leaf 
e°-  gi'Gcn  under   simliglit,  and,  in   this  respect,  hia 
,^  trees  are  delicious, — ^sumoier  itseK.     Creswiek  has 
"■  Bweet  feeling,  and  tries  for  the  real  green   too, 
.  want   of    science  in    hie   shadows,   ends   in  green 
f  instead  of  green  light ;  in  mere  local  color,  instead  of 
i  hy  sunshine.     One  example  is  enough  to  show  where 
rait  lies.     In  his  picture  of  the  Weald  of  Kent,  in  the  Brit- 
stitution  this  year,  there  was  a  cottage  in  the  middle  dis-  I 
with  white  walls,  and  a  red  roof.     The  dark  sides  of  the   ' 
I  walls  and  of  the  roof  were  of  the  samcf  color,  a  darK  nnr- 
rrong  for  both.     Repeated  inarcnracies  of  tliis  Ktna  neces- 
Bdeprive  even  the  most  brilliant  color  of  all  appearance  of 
ne,  and  they  are  much  to  be  deprecated  in  Creawiek,  as 
me  of  the  very  few  artists  who  do  draw  from  nature  and 
t  nature.     Some  of  hia  thickets  and  torrent-beds  are  most 
lUy  6tudied,  and  yet  ho  cannot  draw  a  hough  nor  a  stone, 
Mjt  he  is  too  mnoh  in  the  habit  of  studying  only  large 
I  on  the  spot,   and  not  of  drawing  small  portions  thor- 
I  trust  it  will  be  seen  that  those,  as  ail  other  remarkg 
I  have  made  throughout  this  volume  on  particular  works, 
%i  in  depreciation  of,  or  until  an  kfuln  ess  for,  what  the  ar- 
»  done,  but  in  the  desire  that  he  should  do  himself  more 
e  and  mora  bouor,     I  have  mucli  pleasure  in  Creswick's 
,  and  I  am  glad  always  to  see  them  admired  by  others. 
Ilhall  conclude  this  sketch  of  the  foliage  art  of  England, 
ntion  of  two  artists,  whom  I  believe  to  he  representative 
bonBiderable  class,  admirable  in  their  reverence  and  patie 
bnciiii'ioii.  "^  study,  yet  unappreciated  by  the  public,  because 
BB,'p»iiQ-  ■'^hat  they  do  is  nnrecommonded  by  dexterities  of 
handling.     The  forest   studies  of  J.  Linnell  are 
iarly  elaborate,  and,  in  many  points,  moat  skilful ;  they   , 
J  of  interest,  owing  to  over-fnlness  of  detail   and  a  ] 
lof  generalisation  in  the  efEect ;  biit  even  a  little  more  of  | 
Harding  sharpness  of  touch  would  set  oft  theii  steTV^TY^  tvp^- 
and  make  them  felt.     A  less  known  a\-ti3t,  ?>.  "?sv\-m.ci  ,\iji.^'^ 
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admitted  a  member  of  the  Old  W^ater-Golor  Society,  is  denni 
of  the  very  highest  place  among  faithful  followers  of  mis 
His  studies  of  foreign  foliage  especially  are  beyond  all  pnisel 
care  and  fulness.  I  have  nerer  seen  a  stone  pine  or  a  cjjm 
drawn  except  by  him;  and  his  feeling  is  as  pore  and  grand  aa' 
fidelity  is  exemplary.  He  has  not,  however,  yet,  I  think,  t 
covered  what  is  necessary  and  nnnecessary  in  a  great  pictm 
and  bis  works,  sent  to  the  Society's  rooms,  have  been  moeti 
favorable  examples  of  bis  power,  and  have  been  generally, 
yet,  in  places  where  all  that  is  beat  in  them  is  oat  of  sight 
look  to  him,  nevertheless,  unless  he  lose  himself  in  over-im 
ence  for  certain  conventionalisms  of  the  elder  schools,  as  oat> 
the  probable  renovators  and  correcton  of  whatever  is  failing 
erroneous  in  the  practice  of  En^ish  art. 


J  ^  0  0  tl  u  t^  fll 


CHAPTER  II. 

OBNEBit   BEMARKS   REaPEOTINQ   TnE  TRUTH   OF  TL'RNBa. 

We  havG  now  arrived  at  some  general  conception  of  tlie  ex- 

ent  of  Turner's  knowledge,  and  the  truth  of  liia  practice,  by  the 

iliberate  oxamiuation  of  the  cbarocteristica  of  the  four  great 

elements  of  landscaite — sky,  earth,  water,  and  vese- 
1.  No  nerewilty  '  •"  '  »     j        . 

BniorinB  into  tatioH.     I  havc  uot  thought  it  nccessavy  to  devote 

chiieotunii  a  chapter  to  architecture,  because  enougli  has  been 
said  on  this  subject  in  Part  II.  Sect.  I.  Chap.ATII,; 
,d  its  general  truths,  which  are  those  with  which  the  landscape 
lointer,  as  such,  is  chiefly  concerned,  require  only  a  simple  and 
traiglitforward  application  of  those  rules  of  which  every  other 
laterial  object  of  a  landscape  Las  required  a  most  diCBcult  and 
)mplicated  application.  Turner's  knowledge  of  perspective 
irobably  adds  to  his  power  in  the  arrangement  of  every  order  of 
ibject ;  but  ignorance  on  this  head  is  rather  disgraceful  than 
knowledge  meritorious.  It  is  disgraceful,  for  instance,  that  any 
lan  Bhould  commit  such  palpable  and  atrocious  erroi^  in  ordi- 
nary perspective  as  are  seen  in  the  quay  in  Claude's  sea-pieoe, 
No.  14,  National  Gallery,  or  in  the  curved  portico  of  No.  30 ; 
but  still  these  are  not  points  to  be  taken  into  consideration  as 
having  anything  to  do  with  artistical  rank,  just  as,  though  we 
should  say  it  was  disgraceful  if  a  great  poet  could  not  spoil,  we 
should  not  dbnsider  such  a  defect  as  in  any  way  taking  from  hia 
poetical  rank.  Neither  is  there  anything  particularly  belonging 
to  arcliitoctiire,  as  such,  which  it  is  any  credit  to  an  artist  to 
obeervo  or  represent :  it  is  only  a  simple  and  clear  field  for  the 
manifestation  of  his  knowledge  of  general  laws.  Any  surveyor 
or  engineer  could  have  drawn  the  st«ps  and  balustrade  in  t! 
Hero  and  Loander,  as  well  as  Turner  baa ;  hut  there  is  no 
living  but   himself    who    could    have   thTQ"flw  'O&fe  *Ra\&sK* 
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tnition  of  Turner's  power  as  an  architectural  draughtsi     

Uio  front  of  Rouen  Catlicdral,  engnivod  in  tlie  Rivers  of  Fruiu, 

and  to  the  Ely  in  the  Eiif^land,  I  know  nothing  iu  art  wliicl. 
can  bt'^Sft  bfsidc  the  former  of  these  for  overwhelming  grandwtf 
und  simplicity  of  effect,  and  inexhuustible  intricacy  of  parts.  I  ^ 
have  then  only  a  few  remarks  farther  to  offer  respecting  thi 
general  character  of  atl  those  truths  which  we  have  been  hithort 
oadoavoriug  to  explain  and  illustrate. 

The  dilTcreace  in  the  aceui-acy  of  the  lines  of  the  Torso  (i 

the  Vatican,  (the  Maestro  ot  M.  Angelo,)  from  those  iu  one  o( 

H.  Angelo's  finest  worka,  could  perhaps  soaroely  be  appreciatfli 

by  Jiny  oyo  or  feeling  undisciplined  hy  the  mort 

dtffljmityrfiiiu"  nerfcct  and  practical  anatomical  knowlcdee.     It 

irillnsWMplBln-  '      _  -     ,         ,  ,     ,  ,  .         ;.       3    .  .■ 

ia«  ibB  ii[),iii9it  rests  on  points  of  sucli  traceless  and  refined  oeli- 
caey,  that  though  we  feel  them  in  the  result,  to 
cannot  follow  them  in  tho  details.     Yet  they  are  such  and  u 
groat  as  to  place  tho  Torso  alone  in  art,  aolitary  and  anprenMl 
while  the  finest  of  M.  Angelo's  works,  considered  with  respect  In 
truth  alone,  are  said  to  he  only  on  a  level  with  antiques  of  llK 
second  class,  under  llio  Apollo  and  Venus,  that  is,  two  chM   *■ 
or  grades  below  the  Torso,     But  suppose  the  beat  sculptor  in  A  f- 
world,  possessing  the  moat  entire  appreciation  of  tlio  excoIleUI 
of  tho  Torso,  were  to  sit  down,  pen  in  hand,  to  try  and  tell  B 
wherein  the  peculiar  trutli  of  each  line  consisted  ■*    Could  ai? 
words  that  he  could  uae  make  us  feel  tlje  hairbreadth  of  ileptii 
and  distance  on  which  all  dependa?  or  end  in  anything  mffl 
than  bare  assertiona  of  the  inferior! tyof  this  line  to  that,  whio^   n 
if  we  did  not  perceive  for  ouraelvea,  no  explanation  could  ew   j 
illustrate  to  us  ?     Ho  might  as  well  endeavor  to  explain  to  08 1] 
words  some  taato  or  other  subject  of  sense,  of  which  ws  hadiit 
experience.     And  so  it  is  with  all  truths  of  the  highest  ordoT 
they  are  separated  from  those  of  average  precision  hy  points  d 
extreme  delicacy,  which  none  but  tho  cultivated  eye  can  iu  tlB  (■ 
18.  The     -a     ^'^^^  ^^''^^  ^^'^  to  express  which,  all  words  are  absc 
ta^no'^'™'^'"  ^"^^^y '"C^'^'Tigless  and  iiselcas,     Consoquoutly,  inl* 
S^in  ^    "'"  ^''  ^^^"'^  ^  ^^"''"'^  **^^"  saying  of  the  truth  of  artists,] 
botoiuAfireS  have  been  able  to  point  out  only  coarse,  broiid.  and L 
exp!icft\j\e  mattetft  -,  \  \\a.Nfe  'oiai'j.  -perfectly  imablej. 
to  express  (and  indeeAT.\\a\C"t(vai(iTv.o  cni.ua'flQt  \i5  erK^wat,* 
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fcely  drawn  and  distinguislicd  truth  in  wliieli  all  the  real  exi 
pee  of  ai-t  consiatB.     All  those  tnitha  which  I  Lave  bee 
telftin  and  demonatnite  in  Turner,  are  such  us  any 
HinarypoTvors  of  obaiTvation  ought  to  be  capnble  of  rendering, 
a  disgraceful  to  omit  thorn  ;  but  it  is  no  very  great  credit  to 
Bcrre  them.     I  have  indeed  proved  that  they  have  been  nes- 
ted, and  disgracef  nlly  so,  by  those  men  who  are  commonly  con- 
lered  the  Fathers  of  Art ;  but  in  showing  that  they  have  been 
served  by  Turner,  I  have  only  proved  him  to  be  above  other 
1  in  knowledge  of  truth,  I  have  not  given  any  conception  of 
I  own  positive  rank  as  a  Painter  of  Nature.     But  it  stands  to 
ftBon,  that  the  men.  who  in  broad,  simple,  and  demonstrable 
tatters  are  perpetnally  violating  truth,  will  not  be  particularly 
"  accurate  or  careful  iu  carrying  out  delicate  and  refined,  and 
demonsti-dblo  mittters  ;  and  it  stands  equally  to  reason,  that 
man  who,  as  far  na  argnmont  or  demonstration  can  go,  is  fonni 
invariably  truthful,  will,  in  all  probability,  be  truthful  to  the  last  ' 
line,  and~  shadow  of  a  line.     And  such  is,  indeed,  the  case  with 

every  touch  of  this  consummate  artist ;  the  e. 
fcerefliiomeniDr  tial  excellence — all  that  conatitut«s  tho  real 

exceeding  value  of  his  works — is  beyond  and  aboi 
,  expression  ;  it  is  a  tnith  inherent  in  every  line,  and  breathii 
in  every  hue,  too  delicate  and  exquisite  to  admit  of  any  kind 
proof,  nor  to  be  ascertained  except  by  the  highest  of  testa- 
Jteeu  feeling  attained  by  extended  knowledge  and  long  studjl 
Two  lines  are  laid  on  canvas;  one  is  right  and  another,  wrong. 
There  is  no  diffei-ence  between  them  appreciable  by  the  com- 
passes— none  appreciable  hy  the  ordinary  eye — none  which  can 
he  pointed  oiit,  if  it  is  not  aeon.  One  person  feela  it, — another 
doea  not ;  hut  the  feeling  or  sight  of  the  one  can  by  no  words  be 
communicated  to  the  other  :  it  would  be  unjust  if  it  could,  for 

that  feeling  and  sight  have  been  tho  reward  of  yi 
fliteiohtiworitB  of  labor.  And  there  ia,  indeed,  nothing  in  ~ 
Joyed     vHhoat  ner— not  one  dot  nor  line— whose  meaning  Ci 

undoi'stood  without  knowledge  ;  because  he 
aims  at  sensual  impressions,  but  at  the  deep  final  truth,  wl 
only  meditation   can  discover,  and  only  experience 

'e  is  nothing  done  or  omitted  by  liim,  ^\\\iih.  ioea  "w*.' 
a  comparisoD  at  ends,  ench  rejection  oi  'iJa.&XeBe^.'*; 
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far  as  they  are  incompatible  with  the  rest,}  such  careful  selection 
iiiiil  arrangement  of  all  tliat  can  be  anitcd,  aa  can  only  be  en- 
joyed by  minda  capable  of  going  throngli  the  same  process,  and 
10.  Andnoihins  diBcoTering  tho  rettsone  for  the  choice.  And,  u 
wiii^noionJibSii  tl"^™  '8  nothing  in  his  works  which  can  be  enjoyed 
touujijy.  without  knowledge,  bo  there  is  nothing  in  tliem 

which  knowledge  will  not  enable  us  to  enjoy.  There  ia  no 
test  of  onr  acquaintance  with  natnro  so  nhsolute  and  onfait. 
ing  as  ttie  degree  of  admiration  wo  feel  for  Tumor'e  painting 
Ptocisely  as  we  are  shallow  in  our  knowledge,  yulgar  in  onr 
feeling,  and  contracted  in  our  Tiews  of  principles,  will  thfl 
works  of  this  artist  ho  stamhliug-bloeks  or  foolishness  to  kb  j^ 
precisely  in  the  degree  in  which  wo  are  familiar  with  natnre, 
constant  in  our  observation  of  her,  and  enlarged  in  our  under- 
standing of  her,  will  they  expand  before  our  eyes  into  glory  and 
beauty.  In  every  new  insight  which  we  obtain  into  the  works 
of  God,  in  every  new  idea  which  we  receive  from  His  preation, 
wo  shall  find  ourselves  possessed  of  an  interpretation  and  a  guide 
to  something  in  Turner's  works  which  we  had  not  before  under- 
stood. We  may  range  over  Europe,  from  shore  to  shore  ;  and 
from  every  rock  that  wo  tread  upon,  every  sky  that  passes  over 
our  heads,  every  local  form  of  vegetation,  or  of  soil,  we  shall 
receive  fresh  illustration  of  his  principles — fresh  confirmation 
of  his  facta.  We  shall  fee!,  wherever  we  go,  that  he  liaa  been 
there  before  us — whatever  we  see,  that  he  has  seen  and  seized 
before  ub  :  and  we  shall  at  laat  cease  the  investigation,  with  a 
well-grounded  trust,  that  whatever  we  have  been  unable  to 
account  for,  and  what  we  still  dislike  in  his  works,  has  reason 
for  it,  and  foundation  like  the  rest ;  and  that  even  where  he  baa 
failed  or  erred,  there  is  a  beauty  in  the  failure  which  none  are 
able  to  equal,  and  a  dignity  in  the  error  which  none  are  worthy 
to  reprove. 

There  has  been  marked  and  constant  progress  in  liia  mind ; 
he  has  not,  like  some  few  artists,  been  without  childhood  ;  hia 
course  of  study  has  been  as  evidently  as  it  has  been  swiftly  pro- 
n  Hi!  former  8^"^^'^^'  ^^^  ^^  dLffereut  stages  of  the  struggle, 
nakandproerene.  sometimes  one  order  of  truth,  sometimes  anothejj, 

has  been  aimed 

the  present 


led  at  or  om\tte4.    "ftaX.  ttwo.  yas.  ^^iDnLOAJriK 
heigM   oi  \iVb  caieei,  \ie  V'sa  -ws^et  %«kx>S^^H 
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greater  truth  to  a  leas.  As  he  advanced,  the  previous  knowl- 
edge or  attainment  was  absorbed  in  what  bug- 
'bprcEiuut  wiiriiB.  ceeded,  or  abandoned  only  if  incompatible,  and 
ihu"consegntnc8  never  abandoned  without  a  gain  ;  and  his  present 
works  present  the  sum  and  perfection  of  his  accu- 
mulated knowledge,  dehverod  with  the  impatience  and  passion 
of  one  who  feels  too  mnch,  and  knows  too  much,  and  has  too 
little  time  to  say  it  in,  to  pause  for  eKprcssion,  or  ponder  over 
his  syllables.  There  is  in  them  the  obscurity,  but  the  truth,  of 
prophecy  ;  the  inBtinctive  and  burning  language,  which  would 
express  less  if  it  uttered  more,  which  is  indietinct  only  by  its  ful- 
ness, and  dark  with  its  abundant  meaning.  He  feels  now,  with 
Jong-trained  vividness  and  keenness  of  sense,  too  bitterly  the 
impotence  of  the  hand,  and  the  vainness  of  the  color  to  catch 
one  shadow  or  one  image  of  the  glory  which  God  has  revealed  to 
him.  He  has  dwelt  and  communed  with  nature  all  the  days  of 
his  life  ;  he  knows  her  now  too  well,  he  cannot  palter  over  tlie 
material  littleness  of  her  outi^ard  form  ;  he  must  give  her  soul, 
or  he  has  done  nothing,  and  he  caJinot  do  this  with  the  flax,  and 
the  earth,  and  the  oil.  "  I  cannot  gather  the  sunbeams  out  of 
the  east,  or  I  would  make  them  tell  you  what  I  have  seen  ;  but 
read  tliis,  and  interpret  this,  and  let  us  remember  together.  I 
cannot  gather  the  gloom  out  of  the  night-sky,  or  I  would  make 
that  teach  you  what  I  have  seen  ;  but  read  this,  and  interpret 
this,  and  let  us  feel  together.  And  if  you  have  not  that  within 
you  which  I  can  summon  to  my  aid,  if  you  have  not  the  sun  in 
yonr  spirit,  and  the  passion  in  your  heart,  which  my  words  may 
awaken,  though  they  be  indistinct  and  swift,  leave  me ;  for  I 
will  give  you  no  patient  mockery,  no  laborious  insult  of  that  gWa 
rious  nature,  whose  I  am  and  whom  I  serve.  Let  otlier  servantij 
imitate  the  voice  and  the  gesture  of  their  master,  while  they  tat 
get  his  message.  Hear  that  message  from  me  ;  but  remembei^^  1 
that  the  teaching  of  Divine  truth  must  still  be  a  mystery," 
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We  have  only,  in  conelnBion,  to  offer  a  few  general  remsrb 
reai>ectiiig  modem  art  and  modem  criticism. 

We  wiali,  in  the  first  place,   to  remove  the  appciu'ance  of 

invidiouanoas  and  partiality  ■which   the   constant  prominence 

given  in  the  present  portion  of  the  work  to  the 
i  1,   The  cntiro   °      ,      ,-  ,  .■  ,  ,      ,  .,      ,, 

tnominence  httb-  prodnctions  01  One  aitiat,  can  scarcely  fail  of  b6a^ 

worki ""?!  "ona  ing  in  the  minds  of  most  readers.     When  we  pass 

f^  Mr^  iMiiiE  to  the  examination  of  what  is  beautifnl  and  ei- 

•ince  at   oSr-  iiresBive  in  art,  we  shall  frequently  find  distinctiTe 

»***'  qualities  in  the  minds  even  of  inferior  artists,  wllicfa 

have  led  them  to  the  pursuit  and  embodying  of  particular  trains 
of  thought,  altogether  different  from  those  which  direct  the 
compositions  of  other  men,  and  incapable  of  comparison  vith 
them.  Now,  when  this  is  the  case,  we  should  consider  it  in  the 
highest  degree  both  invidious  and  illogical,  to  say  of  such  difier- 
ent  modes  of  exertion  of  the  intellect,  that  one  is  in  all  points 
greater  or  nobler  than  another.  Wo  shall  probably  find  some- 
thing in  the  working  of  all  minds  which  has  an  end  and  a  power 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  which  is  deserving  of  free  and  full  admira- 
tion, without  any  reference  whatsoever  to  what  has,  in  other 
fields,  been  accomplished  by  other  modes  of  thought,  and  direc- 
tions of  aim.  We  shall,  indeed,  find  a  wider  rango  and  grasp 
in  one  man  than  in  another  ;  but  yet  it  will  he  our  own  fault  if 
we  do  not  discover  something  in  tho  most  limited  range  of  mirnl 
which  is  different  from,  and  in  its  way  better  than,  anything 
presented  to  us  by  the  more  grasping  intellect.  We  all  know  that 
the  nightingale  sings  more  nobly  than  the  lark  ;  hut  who,  there- 
lore,  would  wish  the  lark  not  to  sm^,  ot  would  deny  that  it  hud 
a  character  of  its  own,  -wKic^ibove  a.-^^ttwaoii^.'OQft  TO.O«&s!i,rf 
ovation  no  less  esaentiaV  tUaii  &at  oi  ■d^^  ^w>4  TvO^-^-eS«*^ 
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iP    And  thus  we  shall  find  and  feel  that  whatever  differ- 

The  fteiines  ^""^^  °"*y  Gxist  between  the  intellectaal  powers  of 

ta'™p8biB''"f  °^^  artist  aud  another,  yet  wherever  there  is  any 

oompsrieon.    j;p[,g  geniuH,  there  will  be  some  peculiar  lesson  which 

I  the  humblest  will  teach  us  more  sweetly  and  perfectly  than 

e  far  above  them  in  prouder  attribatos  of  mind  ;  and  we 

ionld  be  as  mistaken  aa  we  should  be  unjust  and  invidious,  if 

e  refused  to  receive  this  their  peculiar  message  with  gratitude 

and  veneration,  merely  because  it  was  a  sentence 

[  troUi  of  and  not  a  volume.     But  the  case  ia  different  when 

^compiri-  we  examine  their  relative  fidelity  to  given  facts. 

That   fidelity  depends  on  no  pecnliar  modes  of 

ought  or  habits  of  character  ;  it  is  the  resiilt  of  keen  aenai- 

lity,  combined  with  high  powers  of  memory  and  association. 

tlese  qualities,  as  sncb,  are  the  same  in  all  men  ;  cbaracter  or 

ding  may  direct  their  choice  to  this  or  that  object,  but  the 

telity  with  which  they  treat  either  the  one  or  the  other,  ia 

(pendent  on  those  simple  powers  of  sense  and  intellect  which 

B  like  and  comparable  in  all,  aud  of  which  wo  can  always  say 

at  they  are  greater  in  this  man,   or  less  in  that  without 

Eerence  to  the  character  of  the  individual.     Those  feelings 

iich  direct  Cox  to  the  painting  of  wild,  weedy  banks,  and  cool, 

siting  skies,  and  thoae  which  directed  Barret  to  the  painting 

;gIowing  foliage  and  melancholy  twilight,  are  both  just  and 

autiful  in  their  way,  and  are  both  worthy  of  high  praise  and 

btitude,  without  necessity,  nay,  without  proper  possibility  of 

aiparing  one  with  the  other.     But  the  degree  of  fidelity  with 

lieh  the  leaves  of  the  one  and  the  light  of  the  other  are  ren- 

iced,  depends  upon  faculties  of  sight,  aonse,  and  memory  com- 

I  to  both,  and  perfectly  comparable  ;  and  we  may  say  fear- 

Bly,  and  without  injustice,  that  one  or  the  other,  as  the  case 

ay  be,  is  more  faitliful  in  that  which  they  have  chosen  to  rep- 

BmieciEEy  rcseut.     It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  these  fac- 

iy'm»n&ei't°  ^Iti^s  of  seuso  and  memory  are  not  partial  in  their 

oVau'Tub^  effect ;  tbey  will  not  induce  fidelity  in  the  rcnder- 

J"***-  ing  of  one  class  of  object,  and  fail  of  doing  so  in 

another.     They  act  equally,  aud  with  equal  results,   whatever 

maT  be  the  matter  subjected  to  them ;  the  aamib  iaVviaSa  wMsa 

Kobperceirea  the  utmost  grace  of  t\ie6.\jTeB  ol  B.\tea,"v'^^^* 
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equally  unerring  in  tracing  tho  cbaracter  of  cloud ;  and  the, 
quick  momory  whicli  seizes  and  retains  the  circumstances  of  a 
flying  effect  of  uliaduvr  or  color,  will  be  equally  effectual  in  lixiiLg 
the  impression  of  the  instantaneous  form  of  &  moving  figare  Ot 
B  breaking  wave.  There  are  indued  one  or  two  hroad  diatioo- 
tions  in  tho  nature  of  the  aenses, — a  Bensibility  to  color,  for 
instance,  being  very  different  from  a  Bensibility  to  form  ;  ao  that 
a  man  may  possess  one  without  the  other,  and  an  artist  may  mo- 
ceed  in  mere  tmitatioa  of  what  is  before  him,  of  air,  Buidight, 
etc.,  without  posaeasing  Bensibility  at  all.  But  whereyer  Wfi 
have,  in  the  drawing  of  any  one  object,  sufficient  ovideace  of  real 
intellectnal  power,  of  the  sense  which  perceiyea  the  essential 
qualities  of  a  thing,  and  the  judgment  which  arrimges  them  so 
as  to  illustrate  each  other,  we  may  be  quite  certain  that  the  eame 
sense  and  judgment  will  operate  equally  on  whatever  is  subjeoted 
to  them,  and  that  the  artist  will  bo  equally  great  and  masterly 
I  B.  «»  man  '"  '''*  drawing  of  all  tliat  he  attempts.  Hence  we 
«!*'  irhi'"'ran '"'')'  ^  1^'**  ^^''°  ^^'^^  whcrcver  an  artist  appeals 
dcawnoihinitciK.  jq  jjg  truthful  Ju  one  branch  of  art,  aud  not  in 
another,  the  apparent  truth  is  either  owing  to  some  trickery 
of  imitation,  or  is  not  so  great  as  we  suppose  it  to  be.  In 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  people  who  are  celebrated  for  drawing 
only  one  thing,  and  can  only  draw  one  thing,  draw  that 
one  thing  worse  than  anybody  else.  An  artist  may  indeed  eoH- 
fine  himself  to  a  limited  range  of  subject,  but  if  he  be  really  tme 
in  his  rendering  of  this,  his  power  of  doing  more  will  be  perpet- 
ually showing  itself  in  accessories  and  minor  points.  There  ttra 
few  men,  for  instance,  more  limited  in  subject  thau  Hunt,  and 
yet  I  do  not  think  there  is  another  man  in  the  old  Water-Oolot 
Society,  with  so  keen  an  eye  for  troth,  or  with  power  so  uni- 
Tersul.  And  this  is  the  reason  for  the  exceeding  prominence 
which  in  the  foregoing  investigation  one  or  two  artists  haTe 
always  assumed  over  the  rest,  for  the  habits  of  accurate  observa- 
tion and  delicate  powers  of  hand  which  they  possess,  have  equal 
effect,  and  maintain  the  same  superiority  in  their  works,  to 
■whatever  class  of  subject  they  may  be  directed.  And  thua  we 
have  been  compelled,  however  unwilhugly,  to  pass  hastily  by  tha 
Works  of  many  gifted  men,  becauae,  kowever  pure  their  feeling, 
iroriginai  their  conceptions,  tiie^  ■wj^e.^inv'Cv-ii.^'xo.'Cu'i^alaK.-iL' 
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I  of  the  hand  and  mind  which  inaare  perfect  fidelity  to 
natjiiro  :  it  will  be  only  hereafter,  wlien  we  are  at  liberty  to  take 
full  cognizance  of  tlie  tliouglit,  however  feebly  it  may  bo  clothed 
in  language,  that  wo  shall  be  aI)lo  to  do  real  justiue  to  the  dis- 
ciples cither  of  modem  or  of  ancient  art. 

Brit  as  far  as  we  have  gone  at  preaent,  and  with  respect  only 
,  to  the  material  truth,  which  is  all  that  we  have  been  able  to 
inveetigate,  tho  conclusion  to  which  we  must  bo  led  ia  as  clear 
I B.  oenera!  con-  ^^  ^^  '^  inevitable  ;  that  modern  artists,  aa  a  body, 
riSS"'ft™  *oS  ^""^  ^^^  more  just  and  full  in  their  views  of  material 
pMtiiive»ue»MoB.  tliiiigg  than  any  landscape  painters  whose  works 
are  extant— biit  that  J.  M.  W.  Tnrner  is  the  only  man  who  has 
CTor  given  an  entire  transcript  of  the  whole  system  of  nature, 
and  is,  in  this  point  of  view,  the  only  perfect  landscape  painter 
whom  tho  world  has  overseen. 

Nor  are  we  disposed  to  recede  from  our  assertion  made  in 
Bee.  I.  Ch.  I.  §  10,  that  this  material  truth  is  indeed  a  perfect 
test  of  tho  relative  rank  of  painters,  though  it  does  not  in  itself 
constitute  that  rank.  "We  shall  be  able  to  prove 
aard  or  all  eipei-  that  tnitli  and  bcauty,  knowledge  and  imagination, 
'"^  invariably  are  associated  in  art ;  and  we  shall  he 

able  to  show  that  not  only  in  truth  to  nature,  hut  in  all  other 
points,  Tumor  is  the  greatest  landscape  painter  who  has  ever 
lived.  But  his  superiority  is,  in  matters  of  feeling,  one  of  kind, 
not  of  degree.  Superiority  of  degree  imphes  a  superseding  of 
others,  superiority  of  kind  only  sustaining  a  more  important, 
hut  not  more  necessary  part,  than  others.  If  triiih  were  all  that 
-we  rctiuircd  from  art,  all  other  painters  might  cast  aside  their 
brushes  in  despair,  for  all  that  they  have  done  he  has  done  more 
fuUy  and  accurately  ;  but  when  we  pass  to  the  higher  require- 
ments of  art,  heaiity  and  character,  their  contributions  are  all 
equally  necessary  and  desirable,  becanae  different,  and  however 
inferior  in  position  or  rank,  are  still  perfect  of  their  kind  ;  their 
inferiority  is  only  that  of  the  lark  to  the  nightingale,  or  of  the 
violet  to  the  rose. 

Such  then  is  tlie  rank  and  standing  of  our  modern  artists. 
Wo  have,   living  with  us,  and   painting  for  ns,  the   greatest 
painter  of  all  time ;  a  man  with  whoae  BU'prftmBC^  qI  ■^^•ot  vi» 
intellect  of  past  ages  can  be  put  in  coraporiwni  lo^  a.-m.owwiv^ 
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[Let  ne  next  inquire  what  ie  the  rank  of  otir  critics.  Public  tsst«, 
.„  Kodcrn  ert-  ^  IwHeve,  OS  faT  as  it  ia  Uie  enooura^r  and  Buih 
flSniwo^^/^  piirter  of  art  has  beea  tho  same  in  all  ages, — i 
"*'■  fitful  and  vacillating  current  of  Tague  impresmon, 

perpetually  liable  to  change,  subject  to  epidemic  desires,  and 
agitated  by  infectious  passion,  the  slave  of  fashion,  and  thefot^ 
of  fancy,  but  yet  always  distinguishing  with  singular  clearsighted- 
'  nesa*  between  that  which  is  best  and  that  which  is  worst  of  the 
piirtioular  class  of  food  which  its  morbid  appetite  may  cull  for ; 
never  failing  to  distinguish  that  which  is  produced  by  intellect, 
from  that  which  is  not,  though  it  may  be  intellect  degraded  bj 
1 9,  Yet Ms-wtei-  ministering  to  its  misguided  will.  Public  tasta 
dii^ot"ju3«-  """^y  ^''"^  degrade  a  race  of  men  capable  of  the 
"™'-  highest  eSorts  in  art  into  the  portrait  painters  of 

ephemeral  fashions,  but  it  will  yet  not  fail  of  discovering  who, 
among  these  portrait  paintera,  is  the  man  of  most  miud.  It  will 
separate  the  man  who  would  have  become  Buonaroti  from  the 
man  who  would  have  become  Bandinelll,  though  it  will  employ 
both  in  painting  curls,  and  feathers,  and  bracelets.  Hence, 
generally  speaking,  there  ia  no  comparative  injustice  done,  no 
false  elevation  of  the  fool  above  the  man  of 'mind,  provided 
only  that  the  man  of  mind  will  condescend  to  supply  tho  partic- 
iilar  article  which  the  public  chooses  to  want.  Of  course  a 
thousand  modifying  eircumstiincea  interfere  with  the  action  of 
the  general  rule  ;  but,  taking  one  case  with  another,  we  shall 
very  constantly  find  the  price  which  the  picture  commands  in 
the  market  a  pretty  fair  standard  of  the  artist's  rank  of  intellect. 
$  10.  Duly  of  uia  "^^^  prcBS,  therefore,  and  all  who  pretend  to  lead 
P™^  the  public  taste,  have  not  bo  much  to  direct  the 

multitude  whom  to  go  to,  iia  what  to  aak  for.  Their  busineas  is 
not  to  tell  us  which  is  our  beat  painter,  but  to  tell  iia  whether 
"we  are  making  our  best  painter  do  his  best- 
Now  nouo  are  capable  of  doing  tliia,  but  those  ■whose  prind- 
pies  of  judgment  are  based  both  on  thorough  jiraclicai  knowl- 
edge of  art,  and  on  broad  general  views  of  what  ia  true  and  right, 
without  reference  to  what  has  been  done  at  one 
ions   n«i!ssary  time  or  another,   or  in  one  school   or   another- 


Kab; 


IbrdlKhirglagii. 
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jftt  predecesEore,  aa  their  esamplea  or  masters.     I  had  rather 

'  B  great  poet,  entirely  original   in   his  feeling  and  aim, 

T  maligned  for  not  lieiiig  like  Wordswoi'th  or  Coleridge, 

n  a  great  painter  criticised  for  not  putting  ua  in  mind  of 

3  or  Poussin.     But  such  refei^eneea  to  former  excellence 

B  tJie  only  refuge  and  resource  of  persons  endeavoring  to  be 

Btioa  without  being  artists.     They  cannot  tell  you  whether  a 

Tang  is  right  or  not ;  hut  they  can  tell  you  whether  it  is  like 

something  else  or  not.     And  the  whole  tone  of 

■mu'tT'or'mod-  modem  criticism — as  far  as  it  is  worthy  of  being 

called  crifcicism— Bufflciently  shows  it  to  proceed 

Itirely  from  persons  altogether  unversed  in  practice,  and  igno- 

bit  of  trutli,  but  possessing  just  enough  of  feoliug  to  enjoy  the 

BeEanity  of  ancient  art,  who,  not  distinguishing  thiit  which  ig 

J]y  exalted  and  valuable  in  the  modern  school,  nor  having 

f  just  idea  of  the  real  ends  or  capabilities  of  landscape  art, 

tasider  nothing  right  which  ia  not  based  on  the  conventional 

inciples  of  the  ancients,  and  nothing  true  whicll  has  more  of 

nature  in  it  than  o£  Clande.     But  it  is  strange  that 


landscape  painters  are  thus  maligned  and  miannder- 
(od,  our  historical  painters — such  as  we  have— are  permitted 
Jiander  moro  fatally  every  year  to  the  vicious  English  taste, 
lioli    can    enjoy  nothing   hut  what    is    theatrical,   entirely 
tchaetisod,  nay,  encouraged  and  lauded  hy  the  very  men  who 
Edeavor  to  hamper  our  great  landscape  painters  with  rules 
|rived  from  consecrated  blunders.     The  very  critic  who  has  just 
e  of  the  noblest  works  of  Turner — that  ia  to  say,  &  mas- 
piece  of  art,  to  which  Time  can  show  no  parallel— with  a 
jflld  jest,  will  yet  stand  gaping  in  admiration  before  tlie  next 
ice  of  dramatic  glitter  and  grimace,  suggested  by  the  society, 
I  adorned  with  tho  appurtenances  of  the  greenroom,  which 
I  finds  hung  low  upon  tho  wall  as  a  brilliant  example  of  the 
1  of  English  art.     It  is  natui-al  enough  indeed,  that  the  per- 
Ihs  who  are  disgusted  by  what  is  pure  and  noble,  should  be 
flelightcd  with  what  is  vicious  and  degraded  ;  but  it  is  singular 
that  those  who  arc  constantly  talking  of  Claude  aud  Poussin, 
^ould  never  even  pretend  to  a  thouglit  oi  'Saffi.a.'e^^e.    "^^  liQ-a^^ 
Kizciiae  them  for  not  eomprehondiog  Twmcv,  M  tVe-S  w^"^  -«ws^=^ 
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apply  the  same  cnt-and-dricd  criticisms  wlierc  tbey  mlj^ 
upplieil  with  truth,  and  productive  of  benefit ;  but  we  endare 
not  ttm  piiltry  compouinl  of  ignorance,  false  taste,  and  preten- 
Bion,  wliich  aesumea  tlie  dignity  of  classical  feeling,  that  it  msj 
bo  able  to  ahuBo  whatever  i&  above  the  level  of  its  understanding, 
bnt  bursts  into  genuine  rapture  with  all  that  is  meretricious,  it 
euffieiently  adapted  to  the  calibre  of  its  comprehension. 

To  notice  such  criticisms,  however,  is  giving  them  far  mure 
Iniportauce  than  they  deserve.  They  can  lead  none  astray  but 
those  whose  opinions  are  absolutely  valueless,  and  we  did  not 
I  ».  How  tbo  l*cgii  fii^  chapter  with  any  intent  of  wasting  onr 
»thTn™t£o»?u«  ^'""^  ""  these  small  critics,  but  in  the  hope  o! 
"''"■  pointing  out  to  the  periodical  press  what  kiudiit 

criticiem  is  now  most  required  by  our  school  of  landscape  lul 
and  how  it  may  be  in  their  power,  if  they  will,  to  regulate  its 
impulses,  without  checking  its  energies,  and  really  to  advance, 
both  the  cause  of  the  artist,  and  the  taste  of  the  public. 

One  of  the  most  morbid  symptoms  of  the  general  taste  of  fli6 
present  day,  is  a  too  great  fondness  for  unfinished  works.  Bril- 
liancy and  rapidity  of  execution  are  everywhere  sought  as  the 
lis.Morbidiund-'''g'i'^^'i  S°^^'  "^^  ^°  t'"'''  »  pictiiro  be  clevErlj- 
Bnt''d'ar'for''iinl  handled  aa  far  as  it  is  carried,  little  regard  is 
fiBWiMr»orks.  paid  to  its  imperfection  as  a  whole.  Hence  aome 
artists  are  permitted,  and  otiiers  compelled,  to  confine  them- 
selves to  a  manner  of  working  altogether  destructive  of  their 
powers,  and  to  tax  their  energies,  not  to  concentrate  Uie 
greatest  quantity  of  thought  on  the  least  possible  spaco  of  can- 
vas, but  to  produce  the  greatest  quantity  of  giitter  and  claptrap 
in  the  shortest  possible  time.  To  the  idler  and  the  trickster  in 
art,  no  system  can  be  more  advantageous  ;  but  to  the  man  who 
is  really  desirous  of  doing  something  worth  having  lived  for^to 
a  man  of  industi-y,  energy,  or  feeling,  we  believo  it  to  ho  tlie 
cause  of  the  most  bitter  discouragement.  If  over,  working  upon 
a  favorite  subject  or  a  beloved  idea,  he  is  induced  to  tas  hia 
powers  to  the  utmost,  and  to  spend  as  much  time  upon  hia  pic- 
ture as  he  feels  necessary  for  its  perfection,  ho  will  not  be  able 
to  get  so  high  a  price  for  the  result,  perhaps,  of  a  twelvemonth's 
boaght,  as  he  might  "have  oXiWtiei  lot  WW-^^jiflzen  sketchia 
"  "  ;il  forenoon's  work  in  eacVi,  an.4.  Vc  S.?,  comvii\\e,4.  cv'^osx^a 
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1  back  upon  mechanism,  or  to  starve.     Now  the  press  should 
especially  endeavor  to  convince  tlio  public,  that  hj 
iKibiiederraiia  this  purchase  of  imperfect  pictiirea  they  not  only 
prevent    aU  progress  and    development  of    high 
it,  and  set  tricksters  and  mechanics  on  a  level  with  men  of 
ind,  but  defraud  and   injure   themselves,     Tor   there   is  no 
iibt  whatever,  that,  estimated  merely  hy  the  quantity  of  pleas- 
e  it  is  capable  of  conveying,  a  weU-flnished  picture  is  worth  to 
I  possessor  half-a-doaen  incomplete  ones ;  and  that  a,  perfect 
KVfing  is,  simply  us  a  source  of  delight,  better  worth  a  hundred 
•.  Andfnpan-  gi^iHeas  than  a  drawing  half  as  finished  is  worth 
^raiiT^^   thirty.     On  tlie  other  hand,  the  body  of  our  artists 
"■■  should   be  kept  in   mind,  that  by  indulging  the 

iblic  with  rapid  and  unconsidered  work,  thoy  are  not  only 
priving  themselves  of  the  benefit  which  each  picture  onght 
render  to  them,  as  a  piece  of  practice  and  study,  but 
By  are  destroying  the  refinement  of  general  taste,  and  rcnder- 
J  it  impossible  for  themselves  ever  to  find  a  market  for  more 
reful  works,  supposing  that  they  were  inclined  to  execute 
em.  Sot  need  any  single  artist  be  afraid  of  setting  the  ex- 
iple,  and  producing  labored  works,  at  advanced  prices,  among 
)  cheap,  quick  drawings  of  the  day.  The  public  will  soon  find 
e  yaluo  of  the  complete  work,  and  will  be  more  ready  to  give  a 
ge  sum  for  that  which  is  inexliaustible,  than  a  quota  of  it  for 
it  which  they  are  wearied  of  in  a  mouth.  Tiie  artist  who  never 
itheprieecommand  the  picture,  will  soon  find  the  picture  com- 
mand tlie  price.  And  it  ought  to  be  a  rule  with 
inidiioKworkB  every  pamter  never  to  let  a  picture  leave  his  easel 
while  it  is  yet  capable  of  improvement,  or  of  hav- 
g  more  thought  put  into  it.  The  general  effect  is  often  perfect 
id  pleasing,  and  not  to  be  improved  upon,  when  the  details 
d  facta  are  altogether  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory.  It  may 
difficult — perhaps  the  most  difficult  task  of  art — to  complete 
jae  details,  and  not  to  hurt  the  general  effect ;  but  until  the 
■ist  can  do  this,  his  art  is  imperfect  and  liis  picture  unfinished. 
hat  only  is  a  complete  picture  which  has  both  the  general 
holeness  and  effect  of  nature,  and  the  inexhaustible  perfection 
nainre's  details.  And  it  is  only  in  the  eSoA  \.q  -oxiAA  'iftwaa 
i  a  punter  really  improTea,     Bj  aiVtmn^  oiai^  ^  ife'^-ia.,  ^'^ 
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becomcR  a  mechanic  ;  by  aiming  only  at  generals,  he  becomea  a 
Iricki'tcr :  bis  fall  in  both  cases  is  mre.  Two  qnoations  diB 
trtiet  has,  therefore,  always  to  ask  himself, — first,  "  Is  my  whole 
right?"  Secondly,  "Can  my  details  bo  added  top  Is  there  a 
single  spftce  in  the  pictnre  where  I  can  crowd  in  anotlier 
thought  ?  Is  there  a  ourve  in  it  which  I  can  modulate — a  lino 
■which  I  cun  gradaate — a  vacancy  I  can  fill?  la  there  a  single 
spot  which  the  eye,  by  any  peering  or  prying,  cau  fathom  or  ei- 
hanst  ?  If  GO,  my  picture  is  imperfect ;  and  if,  in  modulating 
the  line  or  filling  tlie  vacancy,  I  hurt  the  general  effect,  my  art 
18  imperfect." 

Bnt,  on  the  other  hand,  thongh  incomplete  pictures  ought 
neither  to  be  produced  nor  purchased,  careful  and  real  skefcha 
ought  to  he  valued  much  more  highly  than  they  are.  Stndies 
iu  chalk,  of  landscape,  should  form  a  part  of  every 
■nm'cipiiiiy  en.  Exhibition,  and  a  room  should  be  allotted  to  draw  . 
*""  ings  and  designa  of  figures  in  the  Academy.     We 

should  he  heartily  glad  to  see  the  room  which  ia  now  devoted  to 
bad  drawings  of  incorporeal  and  imaginary  architecture — of 
things  which  never  were,  and  wliich,  thank  Heaven  !  never 
will  he — occupied  instead,  by  careful  studies  for  historical  pic- 
tures ;  not  hlots  of  chiaroscuro,  but  delicate  outlinos  wiih  the 
pen  or  crayon. 

From  young  artists,  in  landscape,  nothing  ought  to  be 
tolerated  but  simple  ionafide  imitation  of  nature.  They  have 
no  business  to  ape  the  execution  of  masters, — to  utter  weak  and 
!».  BrtmBneyof  disjointed  repetitions  of  other  men's  words,  and 
fc^'t'iDTratioB  niin""  the  gestures  of  the  preacher,  without  under- 
DDt to_^bu  loiurai^  Bianding  his  meaning  or  sharing  in  his  cmotiona. 
Brtisii.  ^e  do  not  want  their  crude  ideas  of  composition, 

tlieir  unformed  conceptions  of  the  Beautiful,  their  nnsystema- 
tized  experiments  upon  tlie  Sublime.  We  scorn  their  velocity ; 
for  it  is  without  direction  :  we  reject  their  decision;  for  it  ia 
■without  grounds  :  we  contemn  tlieir  composition  ;  for  it  is  with- 
out materials :  we  reprobate  their  choice ;  for  it  is  witRont 
'comparison.  Tlieir  duty  is  neither  to  choose,  nor  compose, 
'Sor  imagine,  nor  experimentalize  ;  but  to  be  humble  and  eari 
n  following  the  steps  oi  nature,  a-aa.  ttaEVQ?,ftvfc  fea^-CT  ot  f 
Nothing  h  so  bad  a  symptom,  m  ttie  -«otV  «i  ^Q-«a%  v-^'" 
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a  much  dexterity  of  ]iaudliiig  ;  for  it  is  a  sign  that  they 
satisfied  witli  their  work,  and  have  tried  to 
■tttr  prtviicses  of  nothing  more  than  they  were  ahle  to  do.     Thai 

work  should  be  full  of  failures  ;  for  these  aro 
BJgns  of  efforts.  They  should  keep  to  quiet  colors— grays  and 
browns  ;  and,  making  the  early  worka  of  Turner  their  example, 
88  hie  latest  are  to  be  their  object  of  cmulatiou,  should  go  to' 
nature  in  all  singleness  of  heart,  and  walk  with  her  laboriously 
and  trustingJy,  having  no  other  thoughts  but  how  best  to  pei 
irate  her  meaning,  and  remember  her  instruction,  rejecting 
nothing,  selecting  nothing,  and  aeoruing  nothing  ;  believing  all 
things  to  bo  right  and  good,  and  rejoicing  always  in  the  truth. 
Then,  when  their  memories  are  stored,  and  their  imaginations  fed, 
and  their  hands  firm,  let  them  take  up  tho  scarlet  and  the  gold. 
give  the  reins  to  their  fancy,  and  show  ua  what  their  heads  are 

.  made  of.     We  will  follow  them,  wherever  they  choose  to  lead.j 
we  wiU  check  at  nothing  ;  they  are  then  our  masters,  and  are 
to  be  so.     They  have  placed  themselves  above  our  criticisi 
and  wo  will  listen  to  their  words  in  all  faith  and  humility  ;  bai 
not  unless  they  themselves  have  before  bowed,  in  tho  same  sub' 
mission,  to  a  higher  Authority  and  Master. 

Among  our  greater  artists,  the  chief  want,  at  the  present 
day,  is  that  of  solemnity  and  definite  pui-pose.  We  have  too 
much  picture-manufacturing,  too  much  making  up  of  lay  figures 
I  «.  npocsbiij  "^*'^  *  certain  quantity  of  foliage,  and  a  certain 
!rim£M"of*inorL'  quantity  of  sky,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  water,- 
dngieuessoTrim.  little  bit  of  all  that  is  pretty,  a  little  sun,  and 
little  shade, — a  touch  of  pink,  and  a  touch  of  blue,— a  littli 
sentiment,  and  a  little  sublimity,  and  a  little  humor,  and  d] 
little  antiquarianism, — all  very  neatly  associated  in  a  veryj 
charming  picture,  hut  not  working  together  for  a  definite  end. 
Or  if  the  aim  be  higher,  as  was  the  case  with  Barrett  and  Var- 
ley,  wo  are  generally  put  off  with  stale  repetitions  of  eternal 
composition  ;  a.  great  tree,  and  some  goats,  and  a  bridge  and  a 
lake,  and  the  Temple  at  Tivoli,  etc.  Now  we  should  hke  to  see 
our  artists  working  out,  with  all  exertion  of  tfieir  concentrated 
powers,  such  marked  pieces  of  landscape  character  as  mi^ht  haim 
upon  them  the  impression  of  solemn,  earuaat,  aoi  -^THwS»xi?i 

tboagbt,  deSnitely  directed,  and  aiiei  \)^   e^erg   wyyfflsRT^  "^ 


] 
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color,  and  idealized  form,  wliicb  the  difwiplined  feeling, 
'  tted  knowledge,  and  unsparcd  labor  of  the  painter  conlil 
I  have  alluded,  in  the  second  preface,  to  tlio  deficiency 
onr  modem  artists  in  these  great  points  of  eameatnesa  and 
completeness ;  and  I  revert  to  it,  in  concluaion,  ns  their  para- 
nouDt  failing,  and  one  fiital  in  many  ways  to  the  interests  of 
art.  Oar  landscapes  aro  all  descriptive,  not  reflective,  agreeable 
and  convereutional,  but  not  impresaivo  nor  didactic.  They  han 
no  other  foundation  than 

"  That  vivacious  versatilitf, 
Wliicli  many  people  take  for  want  of  heart. 
They  err  ;  'lis  mortly  what  is  called  "'  mobility ;" 
A  thing  of  temperament,  and  jiol  a/art, 
Ihoagh  aetmiiig  to  from  iU  tu^poaedfcuHlity. 


Tills  tnukcH  your  actors.  arliaU,  and  n 

Little  lUut'a  great — but  much  of  what  is  clever," 

Only  it  ia  to  he  observed  that — in  painters — this  vivacity  is  w^ 
alnrays  versatile.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  it  were,  but  it  is  no 
Biicb  easy  matter  to  be  versatile  in  painting.  Shallowness  of 
thought  inanres  not  its  variety,  nor  rapidity  of  production  it« 
originality.  Whatever  may  be  the  case  in  literature,  facility  ia 
in  art  inconsistent  with  invention.  The  artist  who  covers  most 
canvas  always  shows,  even  in  the  sum  of  his  works,  the  least 
expenditure  of  thought.*  I  have  never  seen  more  than  four 
■works  of  John  Lewis  on  the  walls  of  the  Water-Color  Eili!- 
bition  ;  I  have  counted  forty  from  other  hands  ;  but  have  found 
in  the  end  that  the  forty  were  a  multiplication  of  one,  and  tho 
four  a  concentration  of  forty.  And  therefore  I  would  earnestly 
plead  with  all  our  artists,  that  they  should  make  it  a  law  nevfT 
to  repeat  themselves  ;  for  he  who  never  repeats  himself  will  not 
produce  an  inordinate  number  of  pictures,  and  he  who  limits 
himself  in  number  gives  himself  at  least  the  opportunity  of  com- 
pletion. Besides,  all  repetition  is  degradation  of  the  art ;  it 
reduces  it  from  headwork  to  handwork ;   and  indicates  some- 

Of  course  this  aasertlon  does  not  refer  to  the  dllferences  in  mods  of 
Vxeciition,  which  enable  one  pamlM  la  -woTk  tagicr  or  slower  than 

inJy  to  the  exertion  of  mind,  connaoTiX'j  n«aiA«i\v&.  "o^ 
aniiofi-  as  he  is  sparing  or  piofligaVot  proiucftia. 
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hing  like  a  persaasion  on  the  part  of  tlie  artist  that  natnro  ia 
Jiaustible  or  art  perfectible ;  perhaps,  even,  by  liim  es- 
lauBted  and  perfected.  All  copyists  are  contemptible,  but  the 
opyist  of  himself  the  most  bo,  for  lie  has  the  worst  original. 

Let  then  every  picture  be  painted  with  earnest  intention  of 
mpressing  on  the  spectator  some  elevated  emotion,  and  exhibit- 
Bg  to  him  some  one  particular,  but  exalted,  beauty.     Lot  a  real 

subject  be  eajrefully  selceted,  in  itself  suggestiye 
9  tbeir  gensnii  of,  and  roploto  with,  this  feeling  and  beauty  ;  let 

an.  effect  of  light  and  color  be  taken  whicli  may 
larmonize  with  both  ;  and  a  sky,  not  invented,  but  recollected, 
in  fact,  all  so-called  invention  ia  in  landscape  nothing  more 
ihan  appropriate  recollection — good  in  proportion  as  it  is  dis- 
inct.)  Then  let  the  details  of  the  foreground  bo  separately 
tudied,  especially  those  plants  which  appear  peculiar  to  the 
ilace  :  if  any  one,  however  unimportant,  occurs  there,  which 
lOCura  not  elsewhere,  it  should  occupy  a  prominent  position  ; 
r  the  other  details,  the  highest  examples  of  the  ideal  forms  * 

*  "Talk  of  improviag  nature  when  it  ii  nature — Nodsodso." — E.  V. 
I  have  not  yet  spoken  of  the  diSerence — even  in  what  we  com- 
nly  call  Nature— between  imperfect  and  ideal  form ;  the  atudy  of  this 
fflcult  question  must,  of  course,  be  deferred  until  we  have  examined  the 
□pressions  of  beauty  ;  but  it  may  not  he  out  of  place  here  to 
it  at  the  wuDt  of  care  in  many  of  our  artiste  to  distinguish  between  the 
il  work  of  nature  and  the  diseased  results  of  man 'a  interferenoe  with  her. 
lany  of  llie  worlu  of  our  greatest  artists  have  for  their  subjects  nothing 
Ut  hacked  and  hewn  remnaats  of  farm-yard  vegetation,  branded  root  and 
ranch,  from  their  birth,  by  the  prong  and  the  pnming-hook  ;  and  the 
nllngs  once  accustomed  to  take  pleaaure  in  such  abortions,  can  scarcely 
e  perceptive  of  forms  truly  ideal.     I  have  juat  aaid  (423)  tliaC  yoimg 
!B  should  go  to  nature  trustingly. — rejecting  nothing,  and  selecting 
tuthing  :  BO  Ihey  should  ;  but  they  must  be  careful  that  it  it  nature  to  whom 
bey  go — nature  in  her  liberty— not  as  scrvant-of -all- work  in  the  handa  of 
ID  agriculturist .  nor  stiffened  into  court-dress  by  the  landscape  gardener, 
tmust  be  the  pure,  wOd  volition  and  energy  of  the  creation  wliidi  they 
,    subdued  to    the   furrow,  and   cicalrizQd   to  the  pollard— not 
nto  proprieties,  nor  pampered  into  diseases.      Let  them  work 
T  the  torrent-side,  and  in  the  forest  shadows  ;  not  by  purling  brooks  and 
mder'"  toujiie  shades. "    ll  is  impossible  to  cuter  here  into  discussion  of 
lat  man  can  or  cannot  do,  by  assisting  natural  operatiooa'.  \^\¥>wa.\c^^n^ 
;e  gueation :  nor  can  I,  wiliout  anticipating  w^\,  \  ^iitKift'NisxeKS.-'iKt 
>  sdVBBce.  allow  bow  or  why  it  happens  that  ttia  Tafc(s\icrt«»  '^a  'n»^  *^  '^ 
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or  cliarftctcrB  which  he  requires  are  to  be  selected  by  the  artist 
from  hia  former  Btndies,  or  fresh  studies  made  expressly  for  tha 
purpose,  leaving  a»  little  as  poesiblc — nothing,  in  fiict,  beyond 
tlii'ir  connection  and  arrangement  —  to  mere  imagination, 
Pinallyi  wheii  his  picture  is  thus  perfectly  realized  in  all  its 
parta,  let  him  dash  m  much  of  it  out  as  he  likes  ;  throw,  if  he 
will,  mist  around  it — darkness — or  dazzling  and  confused  light — 
whatever,  in  fact,  impetuous  feeling  or  vigorous  imagination 
may  dictate  or  desire  ;  the  forms,  once  so  laboriously  realized, 
will  come  out  whenever  they  do  occur  with  a  startling  and 
impressive  truth,  which  the  uncertainty  in  which  they  are  veiled 
will  enhance  rather  than  diminish ;  and  the  imagination, 
strengthened  by  discipline  and  fed  with  truth,  will  achieve  the 
utmost  of  creation  that  is  possible  to  finite  mind. 

The  artist  who  thus  works  will  soon  find  that  he  cannot 
repeat  himself  if  he  would ;  tlmt  new  fields  of  exertion,  neff 

tist'a  Ideal  of  a  horee,  nor  a  prize  tulip  hia  ideal  of  a  flower  ;  but  so  it  is. 
As  far  as  Ilie  painter  is  concerned,  man  never  toucIicB  nature  but  to  spoQ : 
— ho  operates  on  her  u  a  barber  would  on  the  ApoUo  ;  and  if  he  eome- 
times  increases  some  particular  power  or  excellence, — strength  or  agilllj  in 
the  animal — tallness,  or  fruitf illness,  or  soliilitf  in  the  tree. — he  invariably 
loses  that  balance  of  good  qualities  whicli  is  the  chief  sign  of  perfect  specific 
form ;  above  all,  be  destroys  the  appearuuce  of  free  m^tum  and  fiHeUf, 
which,  as  I  shall  show  hereafter,  is  one  of  the  essential  cbamcters  of  or- 
gauic  bfiaitty.  Until,  however.  I  can  color  into  the  discusaion  of  the 
nature  of  beauty,  the  only  advice  I  can  safely  give  the  young  piunter.  is  to 
keep  clear  of  dovor-fields  and  parks,  and  Ui  hold  to  the  unpenetrated  forest 
and  the  unfurrowed  hill.  There  he  will  And  tlmt  every  inBuence  is  noble, 
even  when  dcstnioCive — that  decay  itself  is  beautiful, — and  that,  in  the  dah- 
oralo  and  lovely  composition  of  all  things,  if  at  first  sight  it  aeems  lee» 
studied  than  the  works  of  men,  the  appearance  of  Art  is  only  prevented  by 
the  presence  of  Power, 

•'  Nstnre  never  did  botraj 
Tbohlarl  that  loYtd  her:  'tla  hor  prWtegB, 
Tbrough  &1]  the  years  of  lliij  our  Ufa,  to  ItaA 
From  Joy  lo  joi :  for  she  can  so  Inform 
Tho  mind  tliED  tg  BiiUn  ns.  hi  imprasa 
Wtlh  qalelnena  and  henBty.  and  an  feefl 
With  loftj  thought",  llinl  nailher  e*tl  longaoa, 
Rash  juflgmanta,  nor  the  siieera  of  n 

preiBil  aga\n!l  qi.  ^c  dliitnrh 
OnrchBcrtul  taitti,  thttVo?LV>irt!io\i-«e\re'nD'A 
fell  of  hlcaalDEa." 
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mbjeets  of  contemplation  open  to  him  in  nature  day  by  da) 
md  that,  while  others  lament  the  weakness  of  their  inTuntion, 
e  has  nothing  to  lament  hut  the  shortness  of  life. 
And  now  hut  one  word  more,  respecting  the  great  artist 
■Those  works  fiave  formed  the  chief  enhject  of  this  treatise.  All 
flie  greatest  qualities  of  thoeo  works— all  that  is  mental  in 
Km.  Dniyof  the  them,  has  not  yet  been  so  much  as  touched  upon. 
'"^JkfS"  None  but  their  lightest  and  least  essential  excel- 
lences hare  been  proved,  and,  therefore,  the  en- 
n  with  which  I  speak  of  them  must  necessarily  appear 
(Yercharged  and  absurd.  It  might,  perhaps,  have  been  more 
^udent  to  have  withheld  the  full  expression  of  it  till  I  had 
Blown  the  full  grouuds  for  it ;  bnt  once  written,  such  ex- 
iiession  must  remain  till  I  have  justified  it.  And,  indeed,  I 
Slink  there  is  enough,  even  in  the  foregoing  pages,  to  show  that 
ihese  works  are,  as  far  as  concerns  tlie  ordinary  critics  of  the 
press,  above  all  animadversion,  and  above  all  praise  ;  and  that, 
by  the  public,  they  are  not  to  be  received  as  in  any  way  subjects 
r  matters  of  opinion,  but  of  Faith.  We  are  not  to  approach 
^em  to  bo  pleased,  but  to  be  taught ;  not  to  form  a  judgment, 
nt  to  receive  a  lesson.  Our  periodical  writers,  therefore,  may 
jbTe  themselves  the  trouble  either  of  blaming  or  praising  :  their 
"anty  is  not  to  pronounce  opinions  upon  the  work  of  a  man  who 
a  walked  with  nature  threescore  years  ;  hut  to  impress  upon 
me  public  the  respect  with  which  they  are  to  be  received,  and 
9  make  request  to  him,  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  England, 
lat  he  would  now  touch  no  unimportant  work — that  ho  would 
lot  spend  time  on  slight  or  small  pictures,  bnt  give  to  the  nation 
&  series  of  grand,  consistent,  systematic,  and  completed  poems, 
ire  that  he  should  follow  out  his  own  thoughts  and 
iitents  of  heart,  without  reference  to  any  human  authority. 
Bnt  we  request,  in  all  humility,  that  those  thoughts  may  bo 
seriously  and  loftily  given ;  and  that  the  whole  power  of  his 
unequalled  intellect  may  be  exerted  in  the  production  of  such 

E-ts  as  may  remain  forever  for  the  teaching  of  the  nations, 
all  that  he  says,  wo  believe  ;  in  all  that  ho  does  we  trust.  *     It 


1 


•  It  hns  been  hinted,  in  some  of  Iha  reviews  of  ttie  Second.  YntisaB,  <il 
work,  that  tie  writer's  respect  for  tvinict  ^aa  fiaEii\*«A  -iiaKa  ■*>»> 
I  pasBoee  was  written.     He  would,  mdeei,  \im«  ^krq.  ftssewoA  A 

,  »^ 
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is  therefore  that  we  pray  him  to  utter  nothing  lightly — to  do 
uothiii};  regardlcaslj.  He  stands  upon  an  eminence,  from  whicli 
ho  looks  buck  over  the  universe  of  God,  and  forward  over  the 
generations  of  men.  Lot  every  work  of  his  hand  be  a  history  of 
tiia  one,  and  a  lesson  to  the  other.  Let  each  exertion  of  hiB 
mighty  mind  be  both  hymn  and  prophecy) — adoration  to  the 
Doity, — revelation  to  mankind. 


.  POSTSCRIPT. 
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The  above  paaeago  was  written  in  the  year  1843  ;  too  late, 
It  is  true  that  aoon  after  the  publication  of  this  work,  the  abuse 
of  the  prees,  which  had  been  directed  against  Turner  with  un- 
ceasing virulence  during  tlie  production  of  hia  noblest  works, 
sank  into  timid  animadversion,  or  changed  into  unintelligent 
praise ;  but  not  before  illness,  and,  in  some  degree,  mortifica- 
tion, had  enfeebled  the  hand  and  chilled  the  heart  of  the  painter. 

This  year  (1851)  he  has  no  picture  on  the  walls  of  the 
Academy;  and  the  Times  of  May  3d  saya,  "We  miss  those 
works  of  INSPIRATION  I" 

Wo  miss  1  Who  misses  ? — The  populace  of  England  rolls  by 
to  weary  itself  in  the  great  bazaar  of  Kensington,  little  thinking 

little  attention  if,  with  the  boldncsa  numifested  on  the  preceding  pages,  be 
bad  advanced  opinions  bused  on  bo  shallow  foandution  as  that  the  couiHe  <rf' 
three  yeara  could  ellect  modification  of  tlicm.  He  was  justified  bj  the  sud- 
den accession  of  power  which  the  great  artist  exhibited  at  the  period 
when  this  volume  was  Urat  published,  as  well  as  hj  the  low  stundard  d 
the  criticism  lo  which  he  was  suhjected,  in  claiming,  with  respect  to  his  then 
works,  a  submission  of  judgment,  greater  indeed  than  may  gcneiallj  be 
accorded  to  even  the  highest  human  intellect,  yet  not  greater  than  such  a 
master  might  legltimatclj  claim  from  such  critics  ;  and  the  cauae  of  the 
pecuUar  form  of  advocacy  into  which  the  preceding  chapters  necesSBrUy 
fell,  has  been  already  stated  more  than  once.  In  the  following  sections  it 
became  necessary,  as  they  treated  a  subject  of  intricate  relationa,  and 
peculiar  difflcullj,  to  obtain  a  roore  general  view  of  the  scope  and  opcnitiou 
of  art,  and  to  avoid  all  concluaiona  in  any  wise  referable  to  tJie  study  of 
particular  painters.    The  leadM  wii\  i.teieiOTetm4,iuit  that  lower  rank  ia 

^ribated  to  Turner,  hut  that  te  la  iiow  eam^msa.  ^'■a^  ft«  ^wiMj&  i^uai. 

1  occupies  his  true  position  asmmg  Vb.e  mnsx.  ti 
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that  a  day  will  come  when  those  veiled  veatals  and  prancing 
amazons,  and  goodly  merchandise  of  precious  stone?  and  gold, 
will  all  be  forgotten  as  though  they  had  not  been,  bu\  that  the 
light  which  haa  faded  from  the  walls  of  the  Academy  is  one 
which  a  million  of  Koh-i-!NoorB  could  not  rekindle,  and  that  the 
year  1851  will  in  the  far  future  be  remembered  less  for  what  It 
has  displayed  than  for  what  it  has  withdrawn. 
Denuase  Hill,  June,  1851. 
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